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INTRODUCTION. 

The word Mimar'isa’—more property ‘ Pflrva Mimanea'—is applied 
to the system originally propounded by •laimini, The other names given 
to this system are—‘ PUrvakanda,’ 1 Karma-Mlmtlnsa,' * Karmakfinda,' 
Yajmvidy<t* * Adhvaraniimiinsa,' *Dho <akv. 1 tmftsa,* and so forth — some 
people even speak of it as the 1 Di>d,da$al<ik? 'ini<' 

Inasmuch as the avowed object of this system is a consideration of 
Dharma it is commonly spoken of as * Dharmo,mvmU AsS. ’ Of the Veda, 
there are three sections or Kiiwlits ; The Karmahanda, the Upasanahanda, 
and the ‘ Jnftnakanda And it is only that portion of the Veda which 
is contained in the first of these that is dealt with in the 
and for this reason it is spoken of as ‘ P??n-ufc<Tudo/ PfirmwmttisH, 
or ‘ KarniambnAnsH.’ Though the Karmakwvki of the Veda t reats of 
many such actions as • Sacrifice/ ‘ Giving/ ‘ OUeifing/ and the like, yet it 
is of tlie sacrifice that this system treats mostly, and it is full of 
discussions about sacrifices only. And for this reason people speak of this 
as * y'ljncntwnfihsfi ! or ‘ 

Tins consideration of Vlumna is found to consist of twelve parts; and 
these parts have been put by Jaimiui in the form of twelve Adhyayas ; and 
hence the system uaa mo to be known by tlie name t>f * X)vada$ala$faham,’ 
For a detailed explanation oi ibiect-matter of each AdhySya ami 
udhikaramif the render is referred to the Appm ’>x, 

While chiefly dealing with these subjects, Jaimiu.1 has in many places 
dealt with other things in connection with these. It is t’ear that all 
that is treated of by Jaimini is chiefly Vedic. En the work i-npwn as 
tho ‘Veda*—beginning! css and authorless,—were found mentioned here 
and there, at raudom, many sacrifices, offerings, Ac. And hence it w, a8 
very difficult to understand and gras; the methods and procedure of 
the various sacrifices, Ac,;} consequently, at the time of the perform¬ 
ance of a sacrifice, at each step the performers would meet with 
serious doubts and difficulties- And all this difficulty has, once for all. 
been sot aside by ifaimini, by means of the SuItcis dealt with heie. 
And it was only after tlie Mimansa philosophy had been duly propounded 
that tho path of Kamakftnda became easy. 

At tlie very outset, daimiui divided the Vedic sentences into two 
kinds: The Mantra and the Bralmanu. The former is now known 
as the * Sahhita’—f.i. ligvedii sahMta, Ac. There are many Brah- 
ilianas that are known as ‘Uponishat,’ f.i. the Ji-hadtlranyaka and 
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the Ghftniiegya- Then again lit- proceeds to sub-divide those two kinds 
into other sorts—the Bk, the Sanm, ami the Yajn 

The definition^ that Jie lays down for the differentiation o£ the 
ManJra and the Brdhmana are embodied in the Sutras IT—i—!>2 and 
83; wherein it is said that,'• that which, at the time of in© per- 
fovmauoe of a sacrifice, points out certain details in connection with 
it is called ' hlnitra; ’ and tbe vest are called ‘ Brdhniami. ’ But the 
earlier anchors harw distinctly declared that this definition of ‘ Mantra ’ 
is only a tentative one; as there* are many Mantras -that do not fulfil 
the conditions heroin laid (lownj and are yet called Mantras, The 
‘ Mantras, * in reality, tofce the place of Aphorisms dealing, with sacri- 
fiuial details, and the Brfihnwn.as are commentaries on them; in fact, 
they are frequently spoken of as such by t ankaracavya. 

tfk, Y'.ipash and Siima nre 1 the three anb-di visions of the said two 
divisions of the Veda. Among Mantras and BrlMma-ms, that sentence 
■wherein we have distinct divisions into' feet,’ is called a ‘ AV (Sfftii® 

XI_i—35 ) ; —the other names of winch are ‘Afff;,’ ' Clohu , ’ Mantra.’ The 

sentences 1 hat are capable of' being amig are knowu as l Srima ’ 11 f—i—«.*>). 
The* rest are called * Yajvsih’ ( XI— i- -37 ». 


Tlit* text of the \W'pnitinsft philosophy is the most extensive of all; 
the Siitras haw twelve* Adfij/dyasy divided into sixty Pcidcis, containing- 
aim at 1,000 Sutras* dealing with 1,000 sections or Affukdriiittis* 

The word 1 jdhihirdnn ’ really mi-ans ' Discussion, ’ ‘Consideration,’ 
‘inquiry,’ * Investigation'* *** the IVUmensa we find that each Discusssion 
is made up of fiw parts : mV.; (1) Visit ay a- -the subject-matter under 
coilf;ideration (d) Yigaya, or Sah^atjn —the doubt arising iu connection 
with 1 J '* J,r ' matter, (3) Pnrvffpakslut —the standpoint of the opponent, 
and arguments in support thereof, (4) Vtiara or Srddhanta —the 
fiiimonsirated conclusion, (ft) Saiujati —Relevancy of the discussion with 
the particular context. Sonic authors explain ‘ ntiara ’ as the arguments 
against the view of the opponent, and instead of ‘ SaAgaii' they have 
1 Nirncuja ’ which they explain ns ‘ Siddhanta. ’ This system of disoiission 
is adopted, more or less, in all the Sanskrit philosophical systems. 

The Sutras are all arranged in the above order of discussion. But a 
more rending of the Sutras do os not afford us any idea as to where a 
discussion ends, and another begins. For all these, as also for a 
proper understanding of the Sutwfc themselves, we have to fall back 
upon certain Commentaries upon the Sutras, 

Of these commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries we have 
an almost endless series. The oldest commourary on the Siltrus that 
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is available now, is' the BtesKya by ^ayara Sya&i jfpubli&hed in the 
thbhotlma mm ; though we find this BHsfiya referring la nthnr 



Parthasarufchi Mi$ra (published in the ‘ Caukhambha Sanskrit Scries/ 
Ben arcs); extracts from these two commentaries have been put in as 
>wfes in the present work ; and (3) the NyayasudhH of Somepvara Bhatta. 
On the *ceond, the only commentary we know of is the N'ySymtdhn, gene- 
ratly known as * Hannfai-,' by Some^vara Bhatta (in course of publica¬ 
tion in the ‘ Cuukhambha Sanskrit Series,’ Benares i. And on the third, 
we have only one pr$mr commentary, the FnrlikUbhamna by Venkata 
[Jikshita; the other, t he Tuntrara/na cannot lie spoken of as a 1 commen¬ 
tary’ m the proper souse of the word; as it is a semi-independent com- 
Wientftty on the StUras themselves, though here ami there, taking up and 
explaining certain passages from the Bhashya and the Vavfcika. This 
closes the list of works, indirectly dealing with the present work. 


The first SfUra of P&da i, Adhyayn T, deeds with the usefulness of an 
investigation vatu Dkarma. Xu the remaining part of the Pfida, we have 
a treatment oi the questions—What is Dharma ? What is its definition ? 
By what means of knowledge is Dharma cognisable ? and so forth. 
From tho beginning of the second Pada to the end of the Adhydya, we 
have a consideration of the means of Dharma^ and its Restiit, as also the 
authoritative character of the Veda, as the sole means of knowing 


[SCtra fib] 


The meaning of the Sidm is that inasmuch as Dharma is a purpose 
that is conceivable by means of the Veda alone, and the Veda is the only 
authority for it, after the student has finished the study of the Veda, he 
ghould continue with his teacher a little longer, with n view to learn the 
details of Dharma, 
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'phia Sui-ra contains two Adhikaranas, i.o., it treats of two subject 9 : 

(1) Is a study of the Veda necessary for all the three higher oast os ? 

(2) Is JDWm# a subject ftf: consideration ? It is only the latter aspect 
of the Sutra that has been deaYl with by the commentators; and the 
obvious reason for this is that with regard to the former, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any person who is aot an avowed Atheist, and as 
such not, to be admitted into a philosophical discussion, 

The .Adhikarana dealing with the latter question is thus explained 

in detail-— 

(n) The subject of discussion—the passages that' fe rm subject- 
matter of the di semis ion—are the following two: ‘One should study 
the Veda,’ and then ‘one should perform the Conclusive Sffth a ^ er 
having studied the Veda,' 

(ft) The doubt arising with regard to these sentences is tbit 
‘Should one perform the Conclusive Bath, immediately after he bus 
finished the reading of the text of the Veda, or should he postpone 
it, and continue his stay with the teacher, a little longer, in order 
to learn something about the nature of D hat mu ?' 

(c) The opposite view (the Purvapaksha) is that the Bath should 
be performed immediately after the study of the Vedic text has been 
finished. 

(d) The Reply to the opposite view is as follows: The sentence 
‘one should study the Veda' docs not mean a mere getting up of 
the verbal text, it also means a due understanding of the sense of 
the scriptures. And unless one ponders over the passages, he cannot 
arrive at a due understanding of their sense. Consequently a mere 
reading of the text does not afford us a due knowledge of Dharma•> 
without which the study cannot be said to bave born© its true fruit; 

and hence we cannot admit (bat the C&nclmirs Bath, is to be performed 

■ 4 * . 1 

immediately after the text has been got up. 

(e) The SiddhSnia or final conclusion arrived at is that after the 
student has got up the verbal text of the Veda, be should continue 
his stay with the teacher a little longer, for the purpose of learning 
all about Dharma. 

The above shows the way in which the writers on Mimansa put 
forward the various Adhikaranas, 

The commentators have pointed ont that the Sutra in question also 
implies the necessity of learning the chavactor of A dharma ; as without 
such knowledge, one could not exactly know what he should avoid. But 
none of thorn have gone into the details of Adhar «m, simply because a 
knowledge of pharma would naturally give us an idea of its being contrary ; 
and as such no separate treatment of this was necessary. 


V 




[Si'rrtu (2).] 

The questions dealt with in this fi&tra arc: What is Dharma ? 
What ia tine authority—means oii knowing— 1)karma ? 

! Hbe meaning of the Sutra is that ‘ Oh trrna' is the name that 
is given to those actions resulting in good, that have been laid down 
by Vedic injunctions. The commentators have gone into very elaborate 
details in connection with this Sutra; the upshot of which is this: 
When ati action is performed, there arises in the soul of the perform or 
a certain potential energy, in the shape of a particular property or 
character, that, at some future time, brings about an eminently aaisfactory 
result; and it is this potential energy that ia called 4 D karma 1 * Puny a? 
1 Qubhady&hta ' and so forth. 

The Adkikarana contained in the Siitra may be expressed as follows:— 

(a) The subject-matter is D harm a, 

(&) The doubt is as to whether or not there is a means of knowing 

Dharma. Is this means contained in Sense-perception and the other 
ordinary means of knowledge? Or, is Dkurmat know able only by means 
of Vedic Injunctions? Is the action of these injunctions in any way 
holpod by Seuae-poroeption and the rest V 

(c) The op posit a vim is this : Vedic injunctions are not the means 
of knowing IJkarma, Alt sentences servo only to describe things that 
have been known by means of Sense-perception, Ac,, and as such they 
cannot be accepted as independent means of knowledge, The conclusion 
led to by this view is either that (1) thero ia no means of knowing 
Dharma, or (2) that Dkarma is cognisable by means oE Sense-percep¬ 
tion or Inference; or (3) that Dharma is perceptible by the senses, 
for the Yogis, while for us it is to be known either by means of 
Inference, or by that of Vsdto injunctions; or jjjsf) that it is known 
by means of Vedic Injunctions as aided by Apparent Inconsistency. 
The sense of this last theory is that unless we admit of a super¬ 
physical cause, we are utiabie to explain the gradations and differences 
that wc meet with in the universe; and it is the Apparent Incon¬ 
sistency of those differences that points to the existence of such a 
cause in the shape of Dharma ; and then it is the Dharma whose 
particular character is known by means of Vedic Injunctions. In any 
case Dharma is not cognisable by moans of Vedic Injunctions alone. 

(d) The reply to the opposite vino is as follows: When we 
find that the idea given rise to by the Injunction is not contradicted 
by any produced by other means of knowledge, wo caunot but admit 
the undisputed authority of that sentence. And hence, so long as we 
have distinct words affording us the due knowledge of Dharma. wc 



cannot very reasonably declare that there Is no moans of knowing it. 
In the caso of the words of ordinary persons, there are various causes 
of mistake—as for instance, carelessness, deliberate desire to cheat, 
and so forth; and as such the authority of such -words might very 
well be doubted. The case of Vedic sentences, however, is quite different, 
as it has not been composed by human agency; and as such there- 
being no chance of any of the aforesaid causes of mistake, the words 
of the Veda cannot but bo admitted to have a wolf-sufficient authority 
in all matters wherewith they may deal. As for Sense-perception and 
the rest, they are found always to point to things that exist in the 
present, and have nothing to say with regard to things in the future. 
As for the perception of Yogis also, this is based upon memory ; and 
as this always pertains to pre-conceived things, even Yogic per¬ 
ception cannot apply to Pharma , which has never been perceived or 
thought of, and is yet to come, 

(<•) Tho Siddhani'i, jv conclusion, arrived at is that Vedic .Injunc¬ 
tions are tho only means of knowing Dhdrnia. 


Wo have given above tho sample its to how each Adhikarauu is 
worked up. The Mi maned Custra deals with a thousand of such 
Adhikarams. each of which has been very tersely put in the form 
Of one or mow Sutras, 

Inasmuch as I he Second Sutra lays down the two fundamental 
proposition—that (1} Vedic Injunctions are the only moans of knowing 
Dharma, and (2) that Vedic Injunctions are wholly authoritative as 

as such means-that form ilio keystone of the whole system, 

people have come to speak of this Sulru as the 'Pratijna 1 iSwhro, It is 
with a detailed working out and supporting of these propositions that 
the rest of the First Frida is taken up. 

!_SC"jras3—5.] 

Proceeding to examine the means of acquiring the due knowledge 
of Dharma t Jaimini comes to the following conclusions: (I) Inasmuch 
as Sense-perception consists of tho cognition brought about by the contact 
of the sense-organ with the material object,—and as such it can only 
pertain to things existing at the present time,—it cannot serve as 
the rightful means of knowing Pharma; because Dharm a is not a 
material object, and it does not exist at the present time. (2) Tho 
relation a hip between the Word and it a signification is natural and 
eternal; it is not created by 'Convention j consequently, the cognition 
brought about by a Vedic Injunction is absolutely and unconditionally 




tt'tto ; it is a permanent authoritative means of knowledge; its au¬ 
thority- is se^sufficient ami self-manifest, (3,) When we- have found 
with regard to any two things that they are related in suoh a way 
that wherevor the one is, there the other also is present,—then when¬ 
ever on some future conus ion, wo actually see any one of these, we 
at once conclude that the other also must exist; and this cognition 
is what is called ‘Inference;’ hut this Inference is of no use in 
obtaining a knowledge of Dharma. 

As the whole fabric of Jitimini’s philosophy is based upon the 
second of these conclusions—the Self-sufficiency of Verbal Cognition— 
lie devotes a special Adhikurana to a full discussion of the question. 

[SutrIs 6—1 I*j 

The objections against this self-sufficient authority, embodied in 
Sutras & —1.1, are based upon those against the eternal ity of all wovds 
in general, and of the Veda in particular. Those may be thus summed 
up: (1) It is n fact of ordinary perception that all verbal utterance is 
an action brought about by human effort; and as snob, having had 
no existence, prior to this effort, it cannot bo believed to be eternal. 
(2) It is found, at 'nest, to enjoy a very brief existence; and actually 
found to be destroyed as soon as uttered. (H) We find people speaking 
of‘making’ an utterance, which would not be possible if the word 
wore eternal ; as then it would be over-present, and would require 
no ‘ making. ’ (4) The same word is found to be uttered, at one and the 
same time, by various persons, at various places. This would not- be 
possible, if the word wore an eternal omnipresent entity. (5) Then 
again we find in grammar that words undergo several modifications,—■/, i., 
the letter (i) changes into (i/u.); and certainly that which is eternal can 
have no modification, i 0) We find the volume of the word decreasing or 
increasing, according as it is uttered by one or more men ; and certainly 
that which increases and decreases can never be eternal. 

[Sutras 12— 17,j 

These are tho six objections against the eternal character of the 
Word. Jaimim meets every one of these in fiffitraa 12—17. The argu¬ 
ments contained in these Siitras may be thus summed up : (1) The 

mere fact of the word not being heard before it is uttered, does not 
prove that it did not exist before, or that it has been created by the 
utterance ; all that it shows is that it was not manifest to our perception, 
and the utterance serves to make it perceptible. (2) Similarly, the 
word is not destroyed after being ntfcared ; the fact is that the effect of the 
manifest!ve agency of the utterance having passed off, the word reverts to 
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its original unman Heated state; there are many thing a in the world 
that exist, though they are not perceptible, (3) People apeak of tlio 
’ttiaki'Mj of the word; hut that refers to the sound that manifests the 
word j and this manifesting agency is certainly due to human effort. 
(4) As for the simultaneous utterance of the same word by many persons,— 
this is analogous to the case of the single sun being simultaneously per¬ 
ceived by many persons. That is to say, just as many people, at different 
places, simultaneously perceive the single sun, so do they utter and 
hear the same word also. (5) What the grammatical rules lay down 
is not a modification of the letters; it is not that the ’i' is changed 
into *)/«*; but that tho latter takes the place of the former.. (6) The 
volume of the Word never undergoes increase or decrease; it is only 
the sound proceeding from the throats of men that increases or decreases, 


[Sutras 18—23.] 


Having thus mot the opponent's objections, Jaimini proceeds to bring 
forward his own arguments in favour of his theory, Theso arguments 
are contained in Sutras 18—23. (1) The word is over present; because 

the utterance of it is only for the purpose of manifesting- it to others; and 
it is only when the word exists that such effort at manifesting it, could be 
justified. (2) When the word ‘ cow * is uttered, it is always recognised to 
be the same word; and this recognition could not be said to he mistaken ; 
it is universally cognisable. (3) People speak also of uttering the word 
‘cow' three or four times, and not of uttering throe or four such words, 
This common usage also points to the oneness and the eternality of the word. 
(4) We do not perceive any productive or destructive cause of the word, 
as we do of all transitory things; and hence we cannot admit of its pro¬ 
duction or destruction. (5) Some people have held that Word is -produced 
from Air. But what they really mean to be produced from the Air, is the 
sound, not the word itself j because an a matter of fact, we know that the 
vibrations produced in the air give vise to various degrees ol sound ; and 
when these vibratory waves reach the tympanum, they are sensed and per¬ 
ceived by the ear. And there can be no doubt that Word is something 
wholly distinct from sound, which latter only serves to manifest it. 
(6) We have many Vedic texts distinctly laying down the oternality 
of words. 


[Sutras 24—32.] 


In this connection, the commentators have shown that though tho 
word is eternal, and so is its signification, yet in nil human utterances, 
there is always a chance of the man having mistaken notions of both ; 
and as such there is no independent authority attaching to human 
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utterances. Bat as for the Veda, it is not found to have any author. It is 
self-existent, Bolf-suflicieut in its authority and eternal. As for the names j 
of persons and places met. with in the Veda, they are mere sound coin¬ 
cidences; the words having quite a different sense. 

That Bkarvia exists and that it consists of the Sacrifices, Charities 
and the Libations, Ac., enjoined tn the Veda,—are the two propositions 
with regard to which there is a unanimity among MimmiaJcas. We 
proceed to show the points on which there is a diversity of opinion. 

Sacrifices, Charities and Libations, duly performed, bring about definite 
results; hence Dharma consists of these actions. The true function of 
these actions lies in the bringing about of a certain potency in the 
soul of the perform n\ And it is through this potency that the performer 
takes his future births, for the experiencing of such results as the 
pleasures of Heaven and the 'like. To this Potency is given the technical 
name of 'Affirm,' in Mi-mans ft ; while in other systems it is known by 
such names as 1 Adyddn,' 1 Puny a,' ( Bharma and so forth. In accordance 
with this theory then, ‘Dharma consists of the actions of sacrifice, Ac,, 
which, latter consist of elaborate preparations of materials, Ac.; thereby 
the actual form of Dharma is perceptible, though its function proper, in the 
shape of A puna is invisible, and can only be inferred. 

According to other people, it is along with the Sacrifices, Ac., them- 
selves that there appeal’s an Apiirva, which is the name given to the 
potency that leads to Heaven and other desirable results. And con* 
sequently according to these Bharma consists of this potency of Apiirva; 
and it is only indirectly that the name * Bharma ’ is applied to the sacri- 
fioes, Ac. Just as people speak of the life-prolonging Butter, as ‘ longevity,’ 
so also do they speak of the .D/icrw«-producing Sacrifice as 1 Dharma. 1 

Dharma and A dharma, the effect of bodily, verbal and mental actions; 
and they form fcho seed of all future happiness and misery. It is be¬ 
cause the results of Dharma accrue to the Individual in his future life, 
that it is held to be imperceptible either by ordinary or yogic perception. 
Hence the final position arrived at is that it is cognisable by Yedio 
Injunction alone. 

In the fact of bringing about a definite cognition, consists the autho¬ 
rity of a Verbal expression ; and its authority is independent and self- 
sufficient; it 'is unquestionable. Though it is true that even a'false 
assertion gives rise to a cognition, yet inasmuch as in all oases of false 
assertion, wo always either find some deficiency in the means of cog¬ 
nition itself, or find it to be denied subsequently by a more authoritative 
means of cognition,—-we do not accept it as authoritatively true. But 
the only deficiency in Verbal Assertion, as a means of cognition, lies in tho 

untrustworthy character of the person making that assertion; consequently 

n 
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inasmuch as there is no person concerned in the Vedie assertions, wo 
never question the authority of those, specially as none of them is found to 
he set aside by any subsequent means of cognition ; because inherent 
deficiency in the moans itself and the subsequent denial of the idea given 
riao to by ft are the only two grounds for questioning the authority of a 
Verbal Assertion, 

On this occasion, it will be necessary to consider in what way a man’s 
idea of the authoritativeness of any moans of cognition arises, That is to 
say, the question to be considered is—People have an idea as to this being 
authoritative, and that unauthoritative,—does this idea proceed natural¬ 
ly from the cognition itself ? or, is it brought about by another cogni¬ 
tion •? or does it come about, after one has looked into the excellences and 
defects of its moans, or after one has examined the real state of the objects 
cognised ? or, is it that authoritativeness is ever inherent in the cogni¬ 
tion, always appearing with itself, and it is rejected only either when one 
finds the actual state of things to be otherwise, or when some deficiency 
has been discovered in the means of the cognition? .For, as a matter of 
fact, it is found that the idea of tho true authoritativeness of a certain 
cognition appears and remains permanent, only when it is found that tho 
object really exists in the form in which it is cognised, that there is no 
•more authoritative cognition to the contrary, and when no deficiency is 
found in the means of that cognition, I 1 or instance, that what we see is 
actually a sorpent is believed to be perfectly true, only when it is found on 
due inspection, by finding it moving, f.l, that it is a serpent; secondly, 
when it is not found to be denied by the idea obtained by further ex¬ 
amination of it; and, lastly, when it is ascertained that there has been no 
flaw in the powers of vision concerned. 

In connection with this, some MhnUnsakas hold that the potency of 
•the Cause, to bring about its effect, is inherent in it; and hence it is Cog¬ 
nition itself that establishes its own authority or otherwise, with regard to 
its nature and powers. While others hold that the Cognition is not capa¬ 
ble-at one and the same time, of establishing the truth and falsity of its 
object; because truth and falsity are two mutually contradictory properties 
and as such they could never co-exist, either in any object, or in any 
Cognition. Consequently it must be admitted that the truth or falsity of a 
cognition is ascertainable ouly by the presence or absence of discrepancies 
in its source. 

Another class of iMiiiiansnhas declare that if, until the excellences and 
defects of the source have been found out, the truthfulness or otherwise of 
the assertion emanating therefrom remain doubtful, then it would be neces¬ 
sary to admit tho Cognition to bo devoid of any characteristics or potentiali¬ 
ties But this could not be very acceptable; consequently it must be 
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admitted that, in the firBt instance, the cognition is untrustworthy; but when 
subsequently, corroborative cognitions appearing, the ttu trust worthiness is 
set aside, its trustworthiness becomes accepted, Thus then, in the case 
of the Veda, so long as we do not recognise it as the,work of a trustwor¬ 
thy author, we cannot accept it ns true. On the other hand, we actually 
come across, in the Veda, such apparently absurd assertions as ‘ the trees 
performed the sacrifice, 1 which distinctly point it out as being the work of 
an extremely untrustworthy person. 

To this, the orthodox Mimamaka, makes the following reply i The 
authority or the evidential character of the Veda—or of any means of know¬ 
ledge—cannot bo dependent upon anything outside itself ; because if a 
cognition did not contain within itself, its own evidence, but depended upon 
another cognition, then in that case, this latter cognition also would nave 
to be justified by another cognition, and so on ad infinitum: and it would 
be absolutely impossible to accept any cognition to be true. Consequent- 
iy we must admit that all cognitions are self-sufficient in their authority. 
But this does not mean that all cognitions or ideas are true. In the 
ease of many we subsequently find that they are not in keeping with the 
real state of things, or that they had originated from a mistaken notion; 
and in such eases the formerly-conceived truth 13 set aside in view of these 
subsequent facta. But in cases where we have no such subsequent contra¬ 
dictions, we naturally admit (lie idea to be true. Thus then in all 
assertions of ordinary men, they are always open to the probability 
of being false, on account of the character of the persons .making 
tho assertions; .and hence these are not accepted to be unconditionally 
true. The case of the Veda, however, is different. There is no human 
element in it; and consequently there is no probability of any un- 
truthfulness vitiating its inherent self-evidential character. Nor have 
we, at our command, any means of knowledge that could show tho Vcdic 
assertions to be false ; because the subject treated of in the Veda is 
not amenable to any of tho recognised means of right knowledge. 
Then again, it has already been shown that all words aro eternal ; 
consequently the words of the Veda need not necessarily be attributed to a 
human author. And we find that tho knowledge derived from Vedic 
words fulfil all the conditions of “right knowledge,” viz: it is incontro¬ 
vertible, it refers to things not known before, and is quite consistent with 
facts. The only chance of faultinosa of such knowledge lies in the charac¬ 
ter of the speaker; and as there is no speaker in the case of the Veda, it is 
above all such faults. 

This assertion of the Mitnansakas is based upon the theory that Sound 
is as impartite and eternal an entity, as Time, Space, etc., and, it is not 
a mere property of Akdfa; it is beginniugless and indestructible;- ail that 
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the speaker does is to help in the manifestation of certain stomu'U 1 that he 
has conventionally fixed upon as being expressive of certain things. 
Then again, what is heard is not the Word, but only the Sound that 
serves to manifest it as it already exists eternally. 

The Mimansaka does not hold the word alone to be eternal; but also 
its meaning, and its relationship to that moaning. That there is such a 
relationship is directly cognisable by Sense-perception; and the reason 
why it is not recognised by one who hears a word uttered for the first time 
is that the necessary accessories aro not present; but that does not make the 
relationship non-existing; for because the eye cannot see without light, 
that does not meau that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. This 
accessory in the case in question is in the shape of the knowledge that 
such and such, a word denotes such and such a thing. This knowledge is 
obtained by the child from experience, by marking the words and the 
actions of his elders. 

Nor have we any grounds for believing that the Veda was composed 
by Brahma and handed to his eons, by whom it has beeu propagated in 
the world. The Mtmdnsaka finds a greater difficulty in believing this 
than the eternal character of words and their meanings. 

It ia on such a Veda that Jaimini bases his enquiry into the nature 
of Dharma and Adharma. Of these Dharma is said to consist in the course 
of conduct, tending to the attainment of the four desirable ends of life, 
as laid down in the Veda; such,/./., as the performance of sacrifices and 
the like. And Adharma consists of such conduct as is conducive to the 
advent of objeots of aversion, laid down as such in the Veda,— eg., the 
< eating of games killed by poisoned arrows, etc. In the matter of these 
two, all requisite proof is afforded by the Veda, Smrli and the practical 
code of morality obtaining among good mon. Of these the first is as ah. 
ready shown above, self-independent in its authority, while the other two 
owe their authority to the fact of their being based on the Veda. 

The Veda consists of two parts : the Mantra and the Brahmatut. The 
Mantra serves the purpose, at sacrifices, of recalling to the mind of the 
performer, tfo 1 substances, the Deity, and other things connected with 
thorn; and the Br&hmina consists of sentences plainly declaratory; ouo 
important portion of this latter is made up of the Arthacada (Sutra i -ii-7), 
which is made up of the Praising and Blaming of certain actions and 
things; this is accepted as an authority on Dharma , ohiofly because it tends 
to the recognition of the excellence of the enjoined Duty, but only so far 
as it is capable of being taken along with tho Declaratory Passages deal¬ 
ing with that Duty. 

Such declaratory passages are of various kinds: {1) “ Karmotpattu 

' Vdkya ** — (passages declaring a duty) j (2) “ (Jug<-Vdkya ’ — (passages 
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laying down tho materials, Ac ,; (3) “Phaia-VSkya ” — (passages declaring 
the resalt), j (4) “ Gun a- Vti'kya, for a particular purpose ; (5) Saquna-Karmot- 
•paiti'Vakya ’—passages declaring a duty together with the necessary 
materials), and so on. 

(1) A 11 Karmotpatti- Vdkya ” is that which simply points out that 
'■ such an action is to be per tor mod ”—‘ Offers the Agnihotra 
sacrificethis sentence merely signifies the fact that the Agnihotra Sacri¬ 
fice is laid down as one to bo performed. 

(2) A “ Gu^a-Vakya" is one which lays down the Deity and the Materi- 
als, Ac., necessary for the performance of tho sacrifice—e.y,, “Sacrifice with 
the Ourd.’ The very fact of the “ Oiu‘d n being mentioned as part of the 
action constitutes its “ guuutva ” (secondary character ), in the above 
proposition the character of the jBoma as the subject, lies in the fact of 
its having been known from other sources of information, and being 
herein mentioned only as related to the Predicate j and if such a 
Subject were repeated in order to show its rotation to the Predicate;, 
this would constitute its “ Anuvadijutva ” (another character of the 
Subject). And the primary character of such a term is duo to its 
connection with the Materials, such as the “ Curd ” in the above proposi - 
tion. The character of “ Cnrd ’’ as the Predicate consists in the fact of 
its not being known from any other source (save the proposition in quos- 
tion); and its secondary (or subservient) character, in comparison with 
the Llama itself, is due to its being the material for (and as such 
subservient to) tho Homa. And further, the acceptability of both by the 
ageut is due to the action itself being such as is to be performed by him. 

The action having been mentioned, the question naturally arises in 
the mind of the agent—* what will be the result of this action P * And the 
sentence that serves to laydown tho connection of the Action with a de¬ 
finite result is called the— 

(•0 " PliaUimdhi,”~(\.g, y “One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice,’ The full connotation of this sentence is—‘Ho 
who desires heaven should perform the Agnihotra Sacrifice, as the means 
thereto and as such, this sentence lays down the result of the action 
(Agnihotra )* which, in the previous passage, has only been pointed out 
as a sacrifice to be performed. 

(4) A “ Guriavdlci/a for a specific pm •pose " is that m which a certain 
materia 1 is mentioned, in connection with a known action, as leading to a 
particular result ,—e.g. “One ought to offer the libation of curde for the 
BllM ot * <me ™ desirous of acquiring efficient sense-organa.^ Her#, for 
the specific purpose ol “acquiring the senses,” a particular material (et:rd 
is mentioned in connection with Homa, an idea of which has already been 
derived from the passage enjoining the Agnihotra. The formal meaning 
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of the above injunction is—“On© is to realise the accomplishment of the 
Senses by means of curds, in connection with (i.e., as forming the materials 
for) the Soma Another name for “ Gunaphalavidhi ” is *•* gum~ 
karmavidhi” 

(5) A li SagtimkarmotpatMvQlcya” is a passage enjoining an action 
together with its accessories—such as the Materials, Deity, &c. A'i 
an example of this we have—“One ought to sacrifice with the Soma." 
This passage enjoins the sacrifice together with the So’-m-vlanl, since the 
injunction of a qualified action (here, the 8avia-8aerifies') necessarily im¬ 
plies that of the qualification (here, Sown), 

In certain eases, an “originative passage” (Karmotpattivitlcya) also 
mentions the result of the action,—e.gr. “ One desiring cattle is to sacri¬ 
fice with the Udbhid.” The “ Udbhid Sacrifice” is not mentioned in any 
other passage; and in the passage cited it is enjoined, as leading to the 
acquiring of cattle. Thus it is a single sentence enjoining the sacrifice as 
leading to a certain remit, —thus serving the double purpose of laying down 
a sacrifice, and also pointing out the Material with which it is to bo 
performed. 

The Primary Injunction (fi.e,, the passage simply mentioning the action) 
is often such as to bo construed together with its subsidiary injunctions 
(i.e,, those mentioning the accessories to the action mentioned in the fore¬ 
going primary injunction) ; and thus both conjointly come to form a single 
sentence and make up the one complete injunction of the main action together 
wit hall its accessories; and such an injunction is called a “ Prayogavidhi.' As 
an example of this, we have— M One desirous of heaven ought to perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice”; this passage means that “ the Agent is to conceive of 
the acquiring of heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice. But there 
instantly arises the question of method: 'How is this sacrifice to be 
performed?’ And this is answered, in regard to the Agnihotra, &c., by 
such passages as “set up the fire, put in the fuel, &c,, which, come 
forward as laying down the necessity of fire, fuel and such othei things, in 
the performance of the Agnihotra Sacrifice. And passages like theso ( se ^ 
up the fire, &cforming with the primary injunction (“one desiring 
heaven should perform the Agnihotra”) one singlo 11 Grand Injunction 
go to point out the Agnihotra Sacrifice with all its accessories , designed Jot 
the attainment of heaven, —the whole thus meaning that “ one is to attain 
heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice, performed with the help 
of its accessories, such as the setting up of fire, the putting in of. fuel, 
the purification of the house and the like. Such is the I tayogavidki. ^ 
Other names for the accessories taken collectively tire “ Ttthamhhava 
and “ Itihirlamjald," In the above instance, Agnihotra is the primary 
action, and the seUitig up of fire, &o., are all auxiliary to it. 



THW APtmVA. 

It does not appear quite reasonable that momentarily-disappearing 
actions should bring about any such future effects, os the att(iin 7 )i,eHt of 
ITjiaoen and the like, But the fact is that, from, certain Vo die passages, 
wo come to know or the capability of the enjoined and prohibited actions 
to bring about certain resalts; and in order to render reasonable the pro¬ 
duction of future effects by means of momentarily-disappearing* actions 
we assume certain intervening transcendental Agencies in the shape of 
" I^nya ” (virtue) and ** Papa ” (vice). Thus then, the causing of the 
attainment of Heaven by Sacriflees is not immediate, but indirect 
through the unseen agency of virtue. This is what is oailed the Unseen 
l'orce (Adrshta) leading to a particular effect; and the cause of this 
Unseen force is the primary action, fitted up with all its various 
subsidiaries preceding and following it, and not the primary action alone 
by itself. For, in that case, the effects (attainment of Heaven, &c.) 
too might be said to be brought about by the primary alone ; and such 
a theory would loud to the inevitable conclusion—the uselessness of 
the subsidiaries. 

An objection is hero raised: “ It is not right to assert the production 
“ of the. Unseen Agency by the Primary Action together with all its 
subsidiaries, lor the i rimary Action is no sooner performed than 
“destroyed, and as such cannot profit by the aid of its subsidiaries.” 

_ ft '° tfo* Mlmfihsaka replies that though no help of tho sub¬ 
sidiaries is possible to tho Primary by itself, yet such aid would be quite 
possible through an (intermediate) Unseen Force, brought about by the 
mere origination of the primary action (such Force having the cotiveu- 
tioual name of “ UtpattyapUrva). ” Becanse for the fulfilment, to the 
Primary, of the full aid of all its subsidiaries, we conventionally assume 
the production by the Primary alone, of such an Apflrva intervening 
hetween the Primary and the final ApCu-va directly leading to the (fi.nal 
result). In tho same manner, the subsidiaries too, being only conjointly 
capable of helping the Primary, cannot help one another directly by 
themselves; and, as such, for the fulfilment of this mutual aid among 
the subsidiaries also, wo assume the production of intermediate Unseen 
Forces— TJtfatlyapnrms— at each step (i.e., together with every sub¬ 
sidiary,—the one subsidiary helping the one following through the 
Utpattyapurva produced by itself), 

■The help ol the subsidiaries towards the Primary, as a rule, consists 
in turning the Primary towards tba production of the “Great” Apftrva 
leadir.g to the Final Pesult, With the Dar$a and P'«rwamc7s«, however, the 
case is different: that is to say, in these the subsidiaries together with the 
Primary go collectively to form a single Primary. First as to tho Pnrnmasa, 


The sentence “ Yndagnsyo i shtakapalo ’ hi avasyayahoa pam-nama- 
Byaficacyuto bhavati ” enjoins the AguSyn Sacrifice; and the sentence 
tabliyamStamagnishomlyamekada^akapalam purnamasyam prayacchat” 
lays clown the Agnishorrnya. In the Pouruauiftsi again, the Lfpanpu- 
Sacrifiee is laic] down by the sentence “ Tayabruta, Ac,” All these three 
Injunctions together lay down, the “Primacy” in the PaurnumasL In 
connection with these three—the Agngya, the Agniahouuya, and the 
ITpanyu.—we have the sentence “Ya evam, Ac,,” where the word 
“ PaurpamSsi ” is in the siugnlar, and, as such, denotes the fact of all 
tlicce together forming a single group. If once, in the Veda, the word 
“ Paurnamasi ” is to be understood as denoting all these throe —Agneya, 
Ac,—taken collet 1 . (i vely. 

Here seme people raise the following objection: 14 In the sen¬ 

tence yadiignStja, Ac,, Ac., there is no word denoting ‘ sacrifice *; 
and as such, how can the sentence be said to enjoin a sacrifice ?’’ 
And the reply that is given is, that the word ‘ Agneya f —that. (Puro~ 
dnga) which is consecrated to Fire as its Dvity; and this word being 
co-ordinate with (he,, qualifying) Pnrodd^a, connotes the relation of 
the material {Purodaf-a) with the Deity (Fire). But such relation is 
not possible in the absence of some sort of a sacrifice; and the word 
“Sacrifice” tpo aiguilles nothing more than ‘the offering of certain 
materials to a certain Deity.' Therefore the relation of Material ami 
Deity expressly laid down in the passage (by the word. ‘Agneya’) 
most lead to the inference of the, passage being the injunction of a 
Sacrifice;—the- significance of the passage thus being “one is to con¬ 
ceive of his aim. by means of a Sacrifice to bo performed on the 
Amuvasyii day, having for its Material the Purodo^a consecrated to the 
deity Fire.” Similarly, whenever any passage declares the relation of 
Material and Deity— *.g, t “ Sawyancarnmirwp&t ”—we have to infer 
the in junction of a Sacrifice, by means of the relation of the Deity (Sun, 
in the example cited). 

Another objection is hero raised to the effect that the passage enjoin¬ 
ing the ZTjont ip «- after ifico is devoid of any injunctive ending, and as such, 
it cannot be taken as a real Injunction. Hut the present tense in 
“ Yajati ” must be taken us standing for the injunctive: because wherever 
there is no injunctive ending we have to assume a like change. Others 
however, explain “ Yajati ” as belonging to the class, and thus having 
an independent injunctive signification of its own. 

In the Dan;a-sacrifice too, we have three primaries—(1) & (2) the 
two Sannftyya Sacrifices mentioned in the passages “ A ind ran dad hi, Ac,,” 
and “ A in dram pay ah, Ac.”: and (3) the AgnSyft Sacrifice mentioned in the 
passage “ YadagnSya, Ac ” And all these three form collectively a single 
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group, oppressed by the word M AmavasySm ” In the accusative singular, 
securing in the passage “ Ya &vamvidviJnamilVfisy^m , &o.” Hence, in the 
S^eda, wherever we meet with the word “ Dargsa,” we have to interpret 
it as denoting all the above throe taken collectively. Another reason for 
making the words “ Darya ” and “ Paurnamasa” each denote each of the 
two trios mentioned above is the explanation of the dual ending in 
“ Dtirfapanrnamambhyrjm svargaMmo yajm ”~which (dual endimr) could 
not bo explained if each were to denote severally each member of the trio 
dually, in winch case, the plural ending would bo necessary. 

Thus then, _the Prayaja and the rest, mentioned in'proximity 
to the fruitful Agneya, are subsidiaries to the six sacrifices beginning 
wdh the Agneya; and the meaning of the passage “Dar m ,aurnnma. 
MhhySm yajSta ” would be this: “One is to produce the Unseen Force 
leading to Heaven by means of all tho sacrifices that go collectively to 
form the two groups of ‘ Darya ’ and 1 Paurnamasa/ taken together.” ‘ 

Question ; 1 How can the two sets, ocouring at different times, bo said 
to act together ? ’ 

Answer; Though they cannot act together by themselves, yet the 
three constituent factors of each would each produce a distinct Unseen 
Force; and it is through these several Unseen Forces, that the two seta 
would act conjointly. 

Qimtim : ‘ How can the three parts of ono produce a single Unseen 
Force ? ’ 

Answer: Each, of the three, when taken together with the subsidiaries 
i myajn, Ac., are said to produce one Unseen Force for the complete sot- 
and because each ^ of the three cannot, by itself, be aeoompamed bv the 
w lo e host of subsidiaries, therefore tho three sacrifices are said to produce 
three ordinal Unseen Forces { r/tpattyapilrvas) ; and it is through these 
: ha eaoh oi becomes connected with all the subsidiaries. And 

j..-cnu s e the subsidiaries, Prayaja, <fco., cannot by themselves be taken with 
the f mnary, therefore this conjunction too is to be accepted as accom- 
plisbed through the several original Unseen Forces. Further, there is 
a conjunction of the original Unseen Force produced by the Primary 
and those produced by the subsidiaries, Prayaja, Ac.; and it is this 
conjunction that constitutes the -fact of the Primary being equipped with 
F 18 subhidiarie «' Similarly, in .the Paurnamasa, the three Unseen 

a ’ P 10 UC0C by the three subsidiaries Agneya, Ac., in company with 
hose produced by the Prayaja, Ac, bring about' the o’ne Unseen F I e, 
thatb el o, lg , 0 the complete threefold set. In the same manner, in the 
£ J!' TJnseeu Forces - Produced by the Agneya and the Aindra 

Uu LnV ^ ** subsidiaries, bri^ about atk 

olco, w nch belongs to the whole three-fold set. These two Unseen 



Forces'of tlio two trios, brought about as they ave by the three original 
Unseen •.Forces of the AgnSya and the rest, produce the final Phaldpurva-- 
the force from which proceeds the final result. Thus the meaning.of the 
/passage is that ‘One is to bring about Heaven to himself by means 
of the Batya — and^Paiimantfoa, through Unseen Forces.’ Thus then, 
the fulfilment of the effectual Unseen Force necessitates the performance 
tjf the Primary, together with all its subsidiaries; and the injunction that 
lays down this fastis the “ Prayogavidhi.” 


The Veda is again divided into 4 parts—the Vidhi, the Arlhavada, tho 
Mantra and the Nfmadheya; and we proceed to explain each of these in 
detail, 

VIDHI. ■ | 

“ Vidhi ” (Injunction) is of three kinds : (1) “ ApurvavidJd” (2) 
" Niyammidhi,” and (3) 1 ‘ Parisahkhyftvidh i.'' 

(1) Of these the passage that enjoins an action that has not been laid 
down elsewhere is called an “ Apurvavidbi” {lit. the Injunction of 
something new) ; e.g., “ Vrihin prokshnti” a passage occurring in connec¬ 
tion with the Barpa-paurnamasa^- without this passage, we could in no 
way have any idea of tho ivathine/ of the corn to be employed in the 
sacrifice. 

(2) The passage that restricts die procedure of a certain action laid 
■ down in another passage is called “ Niyamavidhi (Restrictive Injunc¬ 
tion) ”; e.g,, 44 VrihimvahanU,*’ a passage also occurring in connection 
with the Dmya-panmamSsa. If we had not tins passage, then, with 
reference to the Barpapanrnamdsa, as thrashing does for the removal of 
the chaff from tho grain for the purpose of making the “ Cake ” 
mentioned in the original injunction,—so, in the same manner, we could 
also have recourse to the process of removing the chaff by tearing each 
grain by the nails; and hence in tho latter case, as the work could be 
done by other means, threshing would not be necessarily required; 
and as such it could only have a partial application (optional with 
the tearing hj the nails). In the face, however, of the aforesaid 
injunction,— Vrihinavahmti— we have it distinctly laid clown that the 
chaff is to be removed by threshing alone; and the nail-process is 
set aside once for all. Objection: “Since the nail-process serves our 
purpose as well as threshing, the restricting of the process to the latter 
.alone is not reasonable.” Eephj : Not so; because it is admitted that the 
removal of the chaff by the process Of threshing produces a certain Unseen 
Force (not attainable by the other process) in addition to the visible 
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effeofc in the shape of the speedier removal of the chaff, This Unseen 
I'orco is added to the dual effective Unseen Force, through the original 
Aptirva of the Saoi'iiioe itself. Thus then, as without the Unseen Force ■ 
brought about by the Restriction, no final ApUtva would be possible, 
the Restriction cannot be said to be purposeless. 

(3) When two objects happen to be mentioned as equally applicable 
in u certain case, the passage that serves to preclude one of them is called 
PunsankhySvidhi ”; e.g,, in connection with the 0 ay ana, we read; “ Jm- 
aiYiagririnanrasa'nuriirtasyriy'XgvAhhidhanivitldciite .,'''—whereby the Man tra 
herein mentioned is found to appertain to the holding of tlio horse'a reins 
In the absence of this passage the Mantra merely mentioning the “ holding 
of the reins would find itself appertaining to the holdiug of the reins 
of the ass, by means of tho “ linga consisting of the capacity of the 
Mantra expressing merely the “ holding of the reins'* When, however’, we 
have the aforesaid injunction, we have it clearly laid down that the said 
Mantra is to be employed in holding fcho reins of the horse, and not those of 
the ass ,—which la,tier is to be hold silently (without any Mantra). Tims 
we find that the passage quoted sots aside the application of the Mantm 
with regai'd to the reins of the ass, whici£, vagethen* with the reim, of the 
horse, would, otherwise, bo equally related ' to the Mantra in quostiiOn, 


We have said above that the Pray a j a, &o., are subsidiaries to th 0 
“Da^a-PaurpamSaaif’ Now then, the “authority” for accepting such 
subordinate character is sixfold—(1) “£rnti” (Direct Assertion), (2) 
“ Lmga” (Indirect Implication), (3> “Vakya” (Syntactical Connection) 
W “ Prakavaya ’’ (Context), (5) “Sthfina” (Position), and (6) “Sanaa’ 
khy&” (Name). 

In the Agnihotm-passage—“Dadhna julmyat”—the ‘offering’ fe 
expressed by the word “ Juhuyat;" and with reference to this ‘offering 
we find mentioned the “Dadbi,” which we at once make out, on account 
ol: its instrumental ending, to be the Material that is to be offered, Tims 
then, in the present instance wo find that the fact of tho Dadhi beme- 
subsidiary to the offering is directly -mentioned by the passage above 


Lrnga is ' Samarthya,” Power. It is twofold—belonging to 
the Meaning and to tho Word. As an instance of the former, wo have 
the following: The passage “ Sruvena avadyati ” asserts the general fact of 
A vadana (cutting) being accomplished by means of the Brava; but the 
I ower (or capacity) of the Sruva is such that auy ‘ cutting ’ by it can refer 

0U ( to rllud ma ^ enfl3s ’ !ike Matter, &c., and not to solid ones, as Puroclaca 
one . ie like; and as such the Sruva comes to be & subsidiary only to the 



cutting of the fluid materials, The Power of a word Jioa in its denoting 
a certain meaning, sig* t the mantra “ Agnaye uirv&pami” forms part of 
the 1 BlrySpa/ simply owing to the denotation of tlie word ^impsmi’ 
(oGcuring in the body of the mantra), 

“Yakya” (Sentence! or Syntactical Connection) consists in the 
mention of a certain word together with other words; e,g. t the mantra 
“IsliB tva, &c.,” is interpreted as being subsidiary to the ‘chopping of 
the reed *t on account of the syntactical connection of the mantra with the 
verb u Ghinatti 17 (cuts or chops, occurring close after the mantra). Or again, 
in the passage u Agnaye jushfcam,” <&c., the w ords are syntactically connec¬ 
ted with the verb “ Kirvapami n (following close upon the mantra); &nd 
as such the mantra is accepted as being subsidiary to the i Nirrapa-* 

H Fralvarana ,> (Context) consists in u mutual -want / 7 As for example, 
in the passage ** Dar^apaurnanmsabliyaiJi svargakamo yajota n —which 
means that ‘one is to bring about an unseen agency leading him 
to Heaven, by means of the Dnr$a and Paumamasa sacrifices 7 —the 
first question that arises is—“ How, by what process, is the unseen 
agency to be brought about by means of the two sacrifices P ” Again, 
in dost;* proximity to the pa/sa^e enjoining the sacrifices £ Agueya 1 and 
the rest (wflrrfch are parts d thcj Darya and Paurnamasa), with their 
results, we-vneet with sue! passage^ as “ Tauftnapatam yajati, &c., ,? without 
ike mention of any results. tT ±nm with reference to these latter, there 
arises another kind of question— u what is to he the result of all these 
sacrifices ? " Thus then, there being a want of result with regard to the 
11 Pr&ya^a,” u Agniya,” &c>, and that of the procedure with regard to the 
l( Dar^a and Patmjamasa,^ we find a mtdtial want between the two sets 
of passages—which want constitutes u Frakarana/’—and thereby arrive 
at the conclusion that the “ Prayaja / 1 “Agneya,” are subsidiary to 
“Dar§a and Paumamasa/* 

*< Sth^na 71 (Position) k proximity ; eg*, coming across with the mantra 
“S'undhadhvara, &c ,, 77 in close proximity to the a Sannlyya" vessels 
(vessels for holding butter and curd) we infer that the mantra is subsei- 
vient to (and has its application in) the rinsing of these vessels, 

«« Samnkhya ,f is naming. As for example, certain actions having been 
mentioned in the Adhvaryu Chapter, the fact of Adhvaryava ” being 
tlie name (of the actions) leads to the conclusion that the Adhvaryus 
are tho performers of those actions, and as such, are subsidiary to 
form of part of) thorn. Again, in connection with the passage a Ain* 
drag a am Skid apa-ka pula n n I r vape t prajakSmah * the M Aindragui fl«H- 
fi oes aro called by tho name «ICamyBshti ”j hence the naming^ of 
the mantras <[ Ubhu vannudragm, &o, t &c./' as the ‘'KiunySghfryajya- 
nuyakyakgntfa ** leads to the conclusion that these latter (mantras) 
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are to be uitecl as yftjy&vumhylX (to the Ainchagni sacrifices, called 
11 Kamyeshti ”);—that is to say, these mantras are subsidiary to the 
Aindr&gni sacrifices* 


When “ Direct Assertion ” and the rest happen to hare a common 
object of application, their respective authority depends upon the order 
in which they are mentioned above — 11 Position ” ia stronger than 
“Name/’ “Context 1 ' than “Position 1 ' and so on, ^Direct Assertion ' 1 
being the strongest of alh As for example, in the Aguihotra section wo 
meet with the passage “ Kada gw nastarimsityaindrya garh&patyamupa- 
tishthatfi and her© from the 41 Power" of the word “ Ain dry a/* the 
mantra “Kada ca na> &c.,“ would from part of the adoration of Indm; 
whereas the direct instrumental ending in “ Aindrya,” and the accusative 
ending in “ garbapatyain ” connects the mantra directly with the Gar ha- 
patya sacrifice; and therefore, the former connection of the mantra with 
Indra, based on “Power,” is set aside in favour of the latter, based upon 
“Direct Assertion.” This theory of comparative strength is based upon 
the fact that “Direct Assertion ” lays down directly whatever it has to 
assertj whereas “Power” stands in need of the assumption of an inter¬ 
vening u Direct Assertion; and the reason for this is that nothing can be 
regarded as authoritatively valid unless it is laid down in the Veda directly. 
Thus, in the given example, finding the «Power” of the word “ Aindrya” 
referring to India, we stand in need of a “ Direct Assertion ” in the form 
A inti ry a Indramupatishthat.e / 1 before we can assert the application of 
fcho mantra to the adoration of Indra* But such an assumption is not 
warrantable because of another relation (of the mantra - with Garhapatya) 
being laid down by “Direct Assertion.” In case, however, whore there is 

no Direct Assertion in fclio case of “ Agoay© jushtan, nirvftpStui ■ ’_ 

the “Power” of the word “ JSTirvapami 11 at once connects the mantra 
with “Nirvapa,” through the assumption of an intermediate “Direct 
Assertion” in the fom—“ By moans of this mantra, one should perform 
the Nirvapa . 51 Because in this case, there is no objection to such an 
assumption (since in this case we have no “ Direct Assertion ” bearing 
testimony to any other interpretation). 

Similarly, in the passage “ syonants eadanam k v i}o m { tasmin slda” 
the word “ tasmin, from ifca very nature, connects the latter sentence 
tasmm eida ”) with the former (“ ayonante, &c/ J ); and this syntactical 
connection would make only one mantra of the two sentences j whereas 
" Power 1 would make two different mantras of them, owing to the fact 
Umt the 4 Power ” of the former sentence indicates “ Sadana ” (Home 
Seat), and that the latter indicates “ Sfidana ” (making to sit). Aud 
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because 44 Power” is stronger than “Syntactical Connection/' and as such 
sets it asido, therefore wo conclude that the mantra “syonante, &c.” 
is related to Sadana , and 44 tasmin sida” to Sadana. The reason for 
44 Power” being stronger than 44 Syntactical Connection ” is that, as in tho 
above iustanco, 44 Syntactical Connection ” will reduce tho two sentences 
into one, and then will necessitate the assumption of the 4 ‘ Power 99 of 
44 Sadana/’ ancl then, lastly, it will also stand in need of the assumption 
of a 44 Direct Assertion" to the effect that 44 one is to perform Sadana 
by means of the two sontences taken collectively as one mantra.” On the 
other hand, in the case of the application of 44 Power 99 which directly 
indicates Sadana, all that is necessary is the assumption of a 44 Direct 
Assertion ” to the effect that 44 one is to perform Sudan* by means of tho 
mantra ayonantS, <fcc.” And thus we find that the latter interpretation 
is a step shorfcor than tho former. And the signification boing thus 
complete, nothing more is required ; nud as such it precludes the neces¬ 
sity of assuming another 44 Direct Assertion” through the assumption 
of another 44 Power/’ on the strength of mero 44 Syntactical Connection." 
It is for this reason that 44 Power ” is said to be stronger than 4 ‘ Syntactical 
Connection,” which is a step farther, and more complicated than the 
former, and is therefore set aside by it. 

In the same manner, “Context” is set asido by 44 Syntactical Con¬ 
nection,” 44 Position” by 44 Context,” and 44 Name” by “Position;” and 
44 Direct Assertion ” sets aside all. 


Tho subsidiary character of a certain action consists in its being 
mentioned for the sake of another (action); and this latter fact con¬ 
sists in its forming a helpful part in the performance of an action by the 
agent. This definition would apply to tho Prayajas as forming parts of 
the 44 Dar$a and Paunjuunasa/' inasmuch as with regard to these latter, the 
former form part of tho performance of these by the agent. 

Subsidiaries are of two kinds: (1) The “ Sannipatyopakaraka ” 
and (2) the 44 Aradupakaraka.” 

The Subsidiaries—which directly or indirectly make up the pri¬ 
mary Sacrifice, aud then, though this latter, bring about its 44 Original 
Apurva”—are the “ Sannipatyopakarakas ; ” tho various coma, 

Vrihi and the rest, and tho 44 threshing,” <fco., of these, as also the Deities 
(Agni, <fec.) and the sacrificial mantras related thereto. The 44 sprinkling 
of water ” (over tho corn) helps towards tho 44 cake ” through a certain 
sanctity, produced therein the corns; the “threshing” helps through 
the visible effect in the shape of the removal of the chaff ; and lastly, 
the corn helps towards it by means of the Hour. And by means of this 
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u cake, 1 * the above three bring about tbs Sacrifice and its “Original 
Apurva,'’ The form of the gacrififco itself is aocomplldhedby the Deities 
directly,: and by tha satfrifici&l mantras indirectly, through the sanotifica- 
turn of the Deities- And it is by means of the form of the sacrifice that 
the “Original Apiirva ” is brought about. Because a sacrifice consists 
only in the offering of certain materials to certain Deities; and further, 
because the material and the Deity are recognised as conjointly consti¬ 
tuting the form of the sacrifice. 

Those that bring about an 44 Apfirva H inherent in themselves are 
called the “ Aradupakaraka?, 11 e,g* f the “Prayaja” the “Myabhiga, 
u Aniiyajya” and the like- These do not produce any sanctification, either 
of the Deity or of the mater ink They dimply bring about the u Apiirva 11 
■in themselves- 


Actions in goueral are of two kinds: u Arthakarma■” (Primary) and 
“ Gunakarma’* (Secondary). The former are those that produce an 
“Apurva” in themselves,— e.g,, tho “ Agnihotra, “ Dar^Paurnam&sa, ir 
the 11 Prayajaa, 1 * and the like. Of the latter kind are those that are 
e imply purificatory in their character; i.e mf which only servo to purify, 
and thus render fit for use, certain materials. 

These latter (the Gunakanna) again are twofold ; (1) Those sancti¬ 

fying the materials being used, and (2) those sanctifying the materials 
to be used hereafter- Of those the -former are called ** Pratipatti karnm ”— 
the word “ pratipatti ” meaning the laying aside in its proper place of 
materials occupying the hands of the Agent, the “ eating of Ida,” the 
41 Gaturavatta Hoina n and the like. 

An objection is raised in this connection ; il The eating of the J^a 
consists in the laying out of the 4 Cake* which occupies the agent/s hand 
in a Primary Sacrifice; and as such it could reasonably he classed as 
* pratipatti.’ But a Hotna, on the other hand, does not tend to sanctify 
a material being used in the sacrifice• and as such how can that be 
called a * Pratipatti P * Because a Homa occurring simultaneously with 
the sacrifice, the materials purified by the Homa—such as the 
4 ('f-C-uravatta f and thehke^oainiot be said to bo in the course of being used. 
The reply is: A Pratipatti consists ’only in the sanctification of what 
is in course of use (in general), aud not merely in what is in course 
of use in the Pritnary Sacrifice, For, if the latter were the case, then 
the “ removal of the blood’Simultaneously with that of the “fat, heart, 
Ac./’ following the slaughter of the animal, would not he. a “ Pratipatti 11 ; 
because this would net be the removal of material being used in a 
sacrifice. And further, the Coasting away of the black horn 1 ' would 
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not be a a Pratipatti ”; for though the black horn is used in scratching 
the body (of the Yajamana), yet it is not used in the sacrifice directly. 
Therefore all that is necessary to constitute a “ Pratipatti ” is tho 
fact of tho materials being in any way used in a sacrifice. And hence, 
as the fat, Ac., of the animal are also used in one way or the other, 
they come to be classed as “ Pratipatti.” And thus the definition would 
apply to “ Homa ” also; because there too, the “ Caturavatta,” Ac., are 
Used in eorao way or other, at sacrifices. 

The “ Pratipatti M is of three kinds : (1) One following the Primary 
Action; (2) one occurring simultaneously with it; and (3) oue preceding 
it. To the first order belong the “eating of Ida” and the like; and 
to the second u Homa” and the rest. In the “ Dai^a-Paurnamasa Section 
we read—“ Sakydupastr^ati, ” “ Dvirhavisho’ vadyati,” “Sakrdabhi. 
gharayati,” “ Caturavattam juhoti.” From among these, in the last, 
it cannot be said that tho Caturavatta passage being supplementary 
to Homa, enjoins the Catturavatta as a material for it. Because the 
Homa has not yet been anywhere mentioned by itself, and as such 
there cannot be a supplement to it. Nor can it bo urged that Homa is 
mentioned in the passage “ Yadagneya, Ac.” Because this last passage is 
declaratory of tho sacrifice (and not of Homa); and it cannot- bo said 
that Homa is identical with the sacrifice. Because a sacrifice consists in 
tho offering of a certain material to a certain Deity, whereas Homa 
consists of the throwing of tho materials into tho fire. Therefore, 
though the passage “YadfignSya, Ac.” is declaratory of the sacrifice, 
yet being unable to iudicate the “throwing in” of the materials (and 
as such, not being declaratory of the Homa), the Caturavatta passage 
cannot be said to be supplementary to it. The fact is that the passages 
laying lown the “spreading of the grass ” (upastarana), “twice cutting ’ 
(dvintvadhia) and the “pouring out of butter” (abhighOram) indicate 
the “ Caturavatta, ” fourfold cutting ; and the word “ jnhoti ” lays down 
the “throwing in” thereof (iu its proper place) as purificatory of it; 
and this “ purification ” is of tho form of “pratipatti” pure and simple. 

For of the two alternatives—(1) the 'pratipatti- ship of tho ‘ Cake ’ prepared 
for the deities Agni, Ac., forming part of tho primary sacrifice, in accordance 
with such passages as “ AgnayS jushtamabhigharayami ” and the like, and 
being as such, only indirectly used in the sacrifice, and (2) the pratipatti- 
ship of the “throwing in” of the “ avadaua ” (cut portions) of the 
“ Cake ” (which are used in the sacrifice directly) ,—the latter is de¬ 
cidedly the more reasonable. And this “purification” is simultaneous 
with the Primary Action. For the Homa is enjoined as following the 
“VashatkSra” (tho uttering of the syllable ‘Vashat’)> and the sacrifice 
by the Adhvaryu is also enjoined as occurring at the same time, and he is 
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reminded of this by the mention of “ Vashatkara ; and hence the 
Simultaneity of the koma ami the sacrifice. All this has been explained 
in the “ HTSrtika” on the “ Fradhanadhikarana.” As an example of 
Pratipatti pro ceding the Primary, we have™-the “removal of the blood, 
&Q.” which naturally precede tho offering of the flesh, This is explained 

in the Vavtiba, under the sutra “ PagSvaniilambhiJt, Ac." > 

The second kind of Gumkarma the “ Upayokshyaraai^asahskSra' 
is also of various kinds: (1) T he one directly sanctifying the material 
used, (2) the one sanctifying a material helping another which directly 
conduces to the action, and (3) one preparing a material to be presented 
later on, and so forth. Of the former class is the “ threshing of the corn ” 
which signifies the preparation of the coin already proscribed in a 
preceding passage,—“ One ought to sacrifice- with corn a,” To the second 
class belong such actions as the “fetching of the calf.” To the directly 
used material, the cow, calf is of service, as being neocossary for the 
milking of it, aid the “fetching” is purificatory of the calf, which 
is thus only indirectly an aid to the sacrifice. As an example of (li), 
wc have the passage “ Puts curd into hot milk—this is the Vai^vadevI 
Amilcshii,’’ Here the pronoun “ this ” lays down the future employment 
of “ milk ” in tho Vaifjvudeva sacrifice, and tho “ curd ” to be put therein 
is thus the means of the preparation of the special form of milk required 
in the Vagwadeva sacrifice. The “ Pa$u” and the “ Puroda?a ’’ sacrifices, 
on the other hand, are for the preparation, of tho Deities directly 
employed, as well as of those going to be employed, and also for the pro¬ 
duction of & particular Unseen Force, with regard to the offering 
(of the materials to the Deities). Because the Deity Agnishoma is the 
object of embellishment by the “ Pft^n,” the “ Paroda^a,” &c.; and this 
Deity is already employed in tho “ Vapa-Aaga ’ and is also laid down as 
one to be employed in tho sacrifice with the heart and other parts of tho 
animal's body. The “ Svishtakrt’’ Sacrifice is for the preparation of the 
directly employed with regard to tho material and the Deity, and also for the 
sake of tho produotiou of an Unseen Force, with regard to the oj]e'nng. 
In the same manner, the “ Suktavakasadhanapraraaiia ” is preparatory 
of the Deity to be employed in the first Prayaja, and as such belongs to the 
third class; and with reference to the materials, it is for tho sake of 
an Unseen Force. The “ Fat-offering ” (Vasa-Homa), preceding the 
“sacrifice of the heart, <fco.” is a “ pratipatti ” with regard to tho calf; 
but otherwise it is for the sake of an Unseen Force. 

Some people, however, define “ Pratipatti- karma “ as an action 
consisting in an embellishment or preparation, other than that of the 
materials to be employed. The material “ Caturavatta ” having been 
burnt by the Homa, it cannot be said to be a material to be used in the 
4 
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Homa; anti ns such it cannot but be other than the Horn a,—which thus 
becomes included in the above definition. The following is the only pecu¬ 
liarity in the above definition:—In an “ Arfclnikarmu ” the Action is 
inert! important than the material which is subservient to the Action, 
e.y,, in the Aguihotra ‘‘ Dadlii ” is the Material (and as such of secondary 
importance, being 1 subservient to the sacrinao itself) ; while in a 
“ Gunakarma,” it is the Material that is the essential factor, and the 
Action is subordinate to the material, e.g., in the passage “"Vribin 
prokshati,” since the accusative ending in “ Vrihiii/’ connotes the fact 
of the “corn” being the substratum of the Action “ Froksha^a,” 
therefore we come to the conclusion that the Action is subordinate to 
the Material, which thus occupies the essential position. 

Another division of “ Gunakarma ” is into—(1) The “TTtputti 1 ' 
(Productive), (2) The • Apu " (Acquisitive), (3) The “ Vikrti ” (Modi¬ 
ficatory), and (4) the “ Sanakf-ti ” (Puvificatoty). As an example of (1), 
we have the following :—Tho different kinds of Fires—Ahavaniya, 
Garhapatya and Laukika—though already placed in the Kunda, aro 
yet said to be consecrated by such mantras ’.s 44 Agninadudhita ” and 
the like; and as such, are brought into existence in their now consecrated 
form. Consequently, the 44 Consecration,” bringing about an embellish¬ 
ment leading to the product ion oi the Fires, is called the 0 tpatti- 
sahskara” (productive embellishment). (2) Aa an example of the 
“ Apti,” we have the acquiring of the Veda by study, indicated by such 
passages as 44 Svfidhyayo dhyStavyah ” and the like. (3) As an example 
of 44 Vikrti ” wo have “ Vrilriuavnlmnti,” where the “ threshing ’’ is 
called the 44 modifying embellishment/ 1 because it removes, the chaff 
from the corn, and thus produces a change in it. (4) As an example 
of “Sanakrti" we have “'VriMi; prokshati,” where the 44 sprinkling of 
water” over the corns is called “Sanskrit” because it produces a 
particular laud of sanciify in the corns. In the above, the 44 consecration ” 
(of the Fires) and “Study” are independent 41 Gunakuimas ” by them¬ 
selves, and not as subsidiaries to sacrifices; whereas tlic ‘ sprinkling 
of water, &o./ ? and 44 threshing ” are secondary 44 Gopakarmas, being 

subservient to the; sacrifices. _ _ n 

Primary Actions (Arthakarma) are of three kinds: (1) “ Necessary 
or “Obligatory” (Nitya), (2) “Periodical” or 44 Occasional” (tfaimit- 
tika). and (3) “Optional” or “Performed for some particular object’ 
(TCamya). As an example of (1), we have the injunction of the obligatory 
performance of Agnibofrn both morning and evening, to the end of one’s 
life. As an examplo of the 44 Naimittika” wo have the performance of 
the 44 Puthikyt ” and “ Ishti,” Ac., for the removal of the impediments 
to the proper performance of the 44 Daiya 1 and l! Paurnainaea. The 
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non-performance of these two kinds of notions constitutes ft si it. But 
other people assert that the only peculiarity with these is that their 
performance does not bring about any definite result. A third class of 
people again lay doWu the U vt:n:.vul of sin” AS the effect of these; alia 
in support of this latter view, wo have the following Srnyti passage: 
“The performers of the Nitya and bTaimittika actions have their 
sins destroyed.” Against this it cannot be urged that in that case, these 
two would become “Kamya,” inasmuch SB they have a definite result. 
Because the performance of these is not preceded by any desire on the 
part of the agent for any specific end; and again because such actions are 
not enjoined as leading to the accomplishment of any definite object; and 
as such, they cannot be called “ Kamya<” 

The “Kamyft” again is of three sorts: (l) the effects where¬ 
of are confined to this world, (2) whose effects, belong to the other world 
alone, and (3) whose effects extend to both (this life and the life to 
eomo). As au example of (1), we have the sacrifices “ Karin.,” which 
is performed by one desiring rain for the enlivening of the crops wither¬ 
ing for want of timely rain,—and not by anyone, desiring rain at some 
other time or in his future birth. As an instance of (2), we have the 
" Dai’^a” and "Panriiainasaperformed for the attainment of Heaven; 
inasmuch as the pleasures of Heaven cannot be enjoyed in this world. 
As an example of (3), we have the sacrifice “ Vayavya,’ performed for 
the attainment of prosperity (attainable in this world as well as in the 
world to come), 


It is necessary to explain the process of injunction by means of the 
declaratory passages (Vidhivakya). In the sentence “ evargakftmo 
yajSli,” there are two properties of the root “ yaji ” (to sacrifice), 
due to the affix “ta”: (1) 11 Akhyatatva ” (the character of the verb 
itself independently of affixes and terminations); and (2) M Liiifeva ” (the 
Un affix). The character of the verb as such is common to all moods 
and tenses; and the affix lift, characterising the verb “ yajeta ” connotes 
the “ Arthi (actual) BhavatuI,” which consists of the active energy of 
the agent. 

This “ Bhavana ” (Realisation or Bringing about) consists of three 
factors : (1) “What P ” (2) “By what ? ” and (3) “ How ? ” Tooxplain—on 
the uttci’ftnco of tliu word u yajeta,” the first connotation of the affix is that 
“ one is to realise ”; because, as a rule, the object denoted by the declensional 
affixes are construed with those connoted by the eonjugational ones, 
and as such the latter are the more important.of the two ; and thou again, 
as the connotation of tho affix is more important than the denotation of 
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the root, it is only proper that we should, before all, have a con¬ 
ception of tho connotation of the affix. Then the verb “to realise” 
being transitive,—inasmuch as it belongs to tho same class of verbs as 
“ hr ” (“ to do ”).—the next question that arises is—“ What is tho object 
of this realisation 1 ?” In reply to bins, we have “Heaven,” as tho 
object of realisation, though expressed by another word. Though the 
“ sacrifice ” (yaga) is expressed by the same word as the “ realisation ” 
yajsta), yet ft cannot be construed as the object of realisation, be¬ 
cause it is in itself extremely troublesome and is thus incapable of con¬ 
stituting tho end most desirable by the agent. “ Heaven,” on the contrary, 
consists in bliss, and as such can be the desired end; and hence it is that 
it is construed as tho object of realisation. Thus the final notion arrived 
at is—One is to realise Heaven.” Thou comes the question of the 
means—' 1 by what (moans) is Heaven to be realised? 1 ' And in reply to 
this, we have the “ Sacrifice,” expressed by the same word as the Bha va¬ 
ns! ” (-i.e,, “ yajeta ”), presenting itself as the instrument (or means) of 
realisation,—tho moaning being, ** one is to realise Heaven by means of 
sacrifices.” Then, lastly, comes tho question of process —“ How, by what 
process, is Heaven to be realised, by means of sacrifices ? ” In reply to 
this, we have a series of passages, laying down the fact that Heaven is to 
he realised by means of sacrifices, by the perceptible help of the consecra- 
tion of fire, the threshing of the corn, &c., and the imperceptible help of the 
11 PraySjas ” and other minor subsidiary sacrifices. Thus the “ conse¬ 
cration of fire ” and the “ Pray a j as,” &c., come to be construed as con 
stituting the procedure (“ Itikartavyat$| which supplies the answer to 
tho question—“ How to realise ? ” Aa an example of this method of 
interpretation, in ordinary parlance, we have the sentence “ Desiring 
rice, one is to cook,”—where the optative affix (in “ Pacet ”) connotes 
realisation, rice is the object (of realisation), cooking is the means, and 
the blowing of the fire,, &c., constitute the process; —tho meaning of the 
whole sentence being, “ one is to obtain rice by means of cooking, by 
the help of fire, &c.” The same process of interpretation applies to the 
Ysda also. 

This same optative affix also denotes the g&bdi (verbal) Bhavana, 
which consists in urging or impelling (towards action}; just as, in ordi¬ 
nary parlance, on hearing tho order of the preceptor—" fetch the cow,”— 
the disciple becomes engaged in its fetching only when he perceives that 
“ this preceptor of mine urges me to fetch the cow.” Wo thus find that 
on account of this natural ooncomitance, tho recognition of some impel¬ 
ling agent is always tho cause of an action. And, on a like concomitance, is 
based the idea that the knowledge of an impelling agency is brought 
about on the hearing of the verb together ivith the optative affix. This 


donotability of “ impelling '' by the optative is accepted by ordinary 
people; anti consequently wo postulate a like denotation in the case of the 
Vgtla also. The difference in the two cases, however, is this : The impulsion 
towards the “ fetching of the cow” consists in the recognition of a parti¬ 
cular intention on the part of the directing individual ; in the case of 
the Veda, however, there being no directing personal agency, the irnpel- 
h.ig force resides solely in the optative affix, &o, It is for this reason 
that the “ BHavana ’’ is characterised by the impelling agency residing in 
the word; and this is callod “pravartana ” or “PrSrapa” {Impelling), in¬ 
asmuch as it urges people to the performance of Sacrifices, Homa, &c. 

The “Verbal Bhavaua” is also made up of three constituent 
elements. In this case, the factor entering as the result is the Arthi 
Bhavaua,” consisting in the action of the agent. The instrumental factor 
is made up of the optative, (fee., comprehended by a study (of the Veda); 
and the factor of procedure is supplied by the comprehension of the ex¬ 
cellence of the action as delineated in the eulogistic passages (Arlhavada). 
The form of the cognition of the “ Verbal Bhavaua ” may be thus briefly 
summed up: “Having acquired a certain amount of comprehending fa¬ 
culty by means of a systematic study of the Veda and its various appen¬ 
dages, the agents are to perform Hariri dees, after having recognised fella 
desirability of such performance, through the optative affixes, &c., met 
with in tbe Vo da, together with a knowledge of the excellence of the 
Actions delineated in the Arthavada passages.” This performance con- 
stitutes “ Action,” and hence the action of the agent is quite rightly said 
to be the result of the “ Verbal Bhavaua.” 

The aioresaid “Verbal Bhavaua” is not recognised as one to bo 
performed in the “ Jyofcishtoina ” and the “ Prathmka ” ; though in both 
of these it appears in its proper form ; —tiie reason for this being that 
it is the “ Actual Bhavaua ” itself that is therein recognised as one to bo 
accomplished. The “ Verbal Bhavaua,'’ however, is recognised as one to 
bu accomplished, in the pas sago “ Svadhyayo ’dhyetavyah.” It cannot bo 
urged that this latter passage also is declaratory of the “Actual Bhavaua”; 
because in this passage the “Actual Bhavana ” itself appears in the form 
of the “Verbal Bhavaua,” residing in all the declaratory passages. The 
word “ AdbySiavyah ” is made up of ad/u + root “iA” (to study ) + tavija 
(accusative affix); and the object thereof is the “SvMhyayu” which 
consequently is the primary factor; and the “ Adhyayauu ” being an 

embellishment of this, comes to bo recognised as a “ Gunakarma ” _ like 

the “sprinkling of water” on the corn. IN'ext wo have the question — 

1 what is the purpose of the Svadhyaya, as accompanied by an embellish¬ 
ment in the shape of a retentive memory brought about by study ? ’ In 
reply to this, wo assert that the purpose (or aim) is the cognition of tho 
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meaning of the forms of sacrifice, Ac,, neoessaay for the performance 
thereof, obtainable from the denotations of sentences -with optative verbs, 
Ac., appearing in the Veda (Svadhyaya); because it is the only percept 
tible effect; and because by leading to the perforin mice of sacrifice it 
indirectly leads to the a Hum men t of hyper-terrestrial ends, in the shape 
of Heaven, Ac.; and certainly no action can be performed, unless its fall 
form and character have boon comprehended (which is impossible without 
proper study}, 21o Unseen Force can bo said to bo the aim, because in 

the presence of seen results, the assumption of an unseen one is not 
allowable. Thus ail “ Verbal Bhavanas,” endowed with the three 
constituent parts, denoted by tbe optative verbs, Ac., appearing in. the 
Veda, are laid down as being objects of performance; 1 —the full signi¬ 
ficance of such “ Verbal Bhavana ” being that—“ the agents having 
acquired a full knowledge of the meaning of the optative, Ac., appearing 
in the Veda, aided by tbe recognition of excellence delineated in the 
Arthavadn passages, should thereby come to know of the necessity of tbe 
performance of the sacrifice, Ac, with particular insults, and should then 
become engaged in their performance.” Thus then, like the 11 Actual 
Bhavana,” the three factors of the “Verbal Bhavana” are; (1) the 
action of the agent, as the result,, (2) the optative, Ac,, appearing in the 
V§da, as the instrument, and (3) the knowledge of excellency as the 
procedure. And it is solely owing to the peculiar character of tho 
Injunction that even in this (Verbal Bhavana) there is an appearance 
of such desirable ends as Heaven, Ac., being the result thereof. If the 
sacrifice, Ad., did not load to the fulfilment of the agent's purpose, then no 
Injunctions could urge him to activity; and therefore such Injunctions 
lead to the fact of the sacrifice-—which is the object of activity of the 
agent addressed by the Injunction—being the means to tho attainment 
of ends desired by tho agent, such as Heaven and the like. Otherwise 
the Injunction would lose all its impelling force; inasmuch as the 
impelling consists only in the means of leading the agent to activity. 
In the case of the verbal affixes—such as those belonging to the First 
Preterite and tho rest—there is no Injunction consisting of impelling; aud 
as such there is no necessary rule as to the “ Actual Bhavana ” pointing 
to the agent’s purpose, as the object of realisation. 

“ Bhavana ” consists in the action of urging to the coming (result). 
This definition applies to the 41 Actual Bhavana,” because it consists in 
tho action of urging to the coming result in the shape of Heaven, Ac. 
It also applies to the “ Verbal Bhavana,” inasmuch as this too consists 
of the action of urging to a coming result, in the shape of tho activity of 
the agent. 
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Similarly, the notifies of various sacrifices are to be accepted as being 
based o» the “jpa# t>f Nomenclature” specified in the (.^astras, wherein 
this law has been divided into four classes: (1) tho “ Tatprakhyu,' 1 
(2) the “ Tadvyapflde 9 a,” (3) tho “ Yaugika,” and (4) the “ VakyabhSdu.” 
To explain these—the passage “ Agmhotranjahofci ” cannot be inter¬ 
preted as on joining a secondary factor in the form of the Deity Agni; 
because this has already been, done by other passages—such as “ Agnir- 
iyotirjyoth'agnih s villi a, &o.” The word “ Agnibotra ” here has lo be broken 
up like the “Uatmvrihi ” compound; and as such should be interpreted 
as being tho name of tho sacrifice in which the offering.-- are made to A'gni, 
declared to be the Deity of the particular sacrifice, by such passages as 
“ Agnirjyofcirjyofciragnih svaha, &0.” It cannot be urged that the particle 
‘hotra' (in ( Agnibotra *) denoting Homa, which is the instrument, the 
“Actual Bhavana”’ should have the ins tramental ending, like “ Jyotish- 
tomSna ”; because the accusative ending in *'Agnihotram" must be 
taken as being indicative of the instrumentality by implication, inasmuch 
as ' that an unaccomplished action cannot be an instrumentis an univer¬ 
sally accepted maxim, Or, the accusative ending can be explained on the 
ground of its being supplementary to the Homa declared elsewhere. Thus 
it is that “Agnibotra” is regarded as the name of a sacrifice; and this 
by the “ law of Tatprakhya,” 

In the same maimer, in the passage “ pySnSuabhicnrau yajSta,” tho 
word “ pyena" is the name, of a sacrifice, and does nob constitute an 
injunction of the bird ‘kite’ as an auxiliary to the sacrifice. Or else, wp 
could uot explain the similo contained in the passage “ Yates, ha vui oyeno 
liipatyadatte evamSvayati dvishautam bhratfvyau nipatyadattS,” which 
means that “ as the jdfe darts upon and catches its prey, so does the 
performer of the pyena sacrifice attack and catch hold of Ins harmful 
enemy.” Because the simile can be so explained only if “pyaim” be 
accepted to be the name of the sacrifice. If, on the other hand, “ fyena ” 
were explained as denoting the bird as an auxilliary to tho sacrifice, and 
as such, the passage were taken to be only a declaration of secondary 
objects, then the “ pyina ’* $H® bird) itself would constitute both members 
of the simile; aud this would be far from right. Consequently, on ac¬ 
count of tho mention (Vyapnde^n) of the similarity of the pyena, tho 
word 1 pygna ’ cannot hut be taken to be the name of the sacrifice;—the 
meaning of the passage “ py§n§niibhicarari yajeta” being that “one 
desirous of tho death of bis enemy, is to bring about his exoreisation by 
moans of the * p : y3na ’ sacrifice.” 
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Similarly, in the passage 41 Udbhidii yajSfca pafukamah,” the word 
44 Udbhid ” is the name of the particular sacrifice enjoined for the ac¬ 
quiring of cattle} and it cannot be taken to declare a material— trees —for 
the sacrifice mentioned elsewhere. Because wo do not know of any such 
material, as the “ Uclbhid,” in any way fitted for being used at a sacrifice, 
and the fact of t4 Udbh.id” being the name oE the sacrifice can be ex¬ 
plained by interpreting the word as “one by which n certain result is 
produced ” (JjdbhidyatS phalam anZna). 

Objection: “Wo might explain tlie word as 4 something boring into 
the ground ’ ( UdbhidyaW hhumau anSna) ; and as such take it to indicate 
the 4 spade,' f.i.; and thus the passage could be explained as laying down 
the 4 spade' as an auxiliary to the sacrifice,” 

Wo cannot assert such a passage to be a secondary declaration, on 
pain of landing on the absurdity of tho entering of two mutually 
contradictory trios (in the same Bubstratum), To explain this absurdity. 

The passage “ ndbhida ya/jeta pafukamah ” cannot be said to ha 
supplementary to tho sacrifice declared somewhere else; consequently 
it can only bo taken ns enjoining tho sacrifice as an instrument to the 
realisation of cuttle. Thus then, the sacrifice comes to be an object of 
injunction, and becomes secondary, only inasmuch as it is found to be 
auxiliary to the result (acquiring of cattle). And the sacrifice also 
becomes acceptable (upadeya), inasmuch as the agent lias recourse to 
it for the accomplishment of his desired ends. Thus then, we find that 
to the sacrifice belongs the threofold character (1) of 44 Vidheyabva ” 

(of being the Predicate of the Injunction), (2) of '‘Cmuntwa” (of being 
Secondary), and (3) of “ Upgdeyatvu " (of being acceptable). And again, 
if “ Udbhid ” be taken to bo a material for the sacrifice, then we shall 
hare another threefold character with regard to the sacrifice™tab.; 

(1) 44 Prfidhaitya ” (Primary Character—opposed to ‘‘Secondary Charac¬ 
ter’’above) with, regard to tho material, (2) 44 TJdd§$yatva” (character 
of the 44 Subject ” opposed to the character of the 44 Predicate ” above), and 
(3) 44 iVnnvadyatva ” (Supplementary Character™opposed to “Upa- 

deyatva” above). Thus we find ourselves faced by these two mutually 
contradictory trios with regard to tlio character oE tho sacrifice. Con¬ 
sequently the passage in question cannot be said to be declaratory of 
materials. 

Similarly, in the passage 44 citraya yajeta pmjukamah,” the word 
44 Cifcra ” is the name of the 44 Prajapatya '* Sacrifice. Because we meet 
with the passage 44 .DadliimadhugliFtamapodhauastandulah tatsafiefshtam 
prajapatyam," where wo find the six materials, 44 curd,” 44 honey,” &c., 
mentioned together with 44 Prajapati,” and which connects them with that 
particular Deity j honcc the object enjoined by the passage is the sacrifice 
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“ Prajapatya,” mferred from this connection. Ariel the question of: result 
with regard to this sacrifice ia answered by the passage “citraya yajSta 
jpa 'r— t repeated in junction coming in only for the purpose of 

mentioning the result. And this “ Prajapatya ' sacrifice) ( =a sacrifice 
whoso presiding Deity ia Prajapati) comes to be named. “ Gitra 
(“ Variegated ”), because it is performed with a variety of materials. 
For can it bo iji at the passage lays down a subsidiary matter— 
the variegation of colour and the. feminine character (as belonging to the 
animal)—with reference to the animal-sacrifice mentioned in the passage 
■“ agnlshomlyam pa 9 umalabli@ta, ” Because this declaration, of many 
subsidiaries for a sacrifice declared elsewhere, would give rise to a 
manifest split of the sentence (V&kyabheda); as is declared in the 
Tantra-vartiha: “ More than one subsidiary cannot be enjoined for 
any action mentioned elsewhere —the acoepted doctrine thus being that 
tiio injunction can be that of the sacrifice, inferred from the connection 
of the Deity and the material, qualified by many subsidiaries in the shape 
Deity, the eightfold “Cake,” “ Amavasya,’’ “ Puimnraa,” <&c.,— 
only because it has not been declared anywhere else; as continues the 
Vartika; “ With reference by an action not declared elsewhere, however, 
more thau one subsidiary can be er joined at a single stroke.'’ 

Objection : “In the passage 1 Parana yajeta,’ with reference to a 
aacrifipfe declared else where, we accept—as auxiliary to it—the injunction 
of the material ‘animal,’ its gender and number, &c., as being implied by 
the single word ‘pagnna, 1 without any split of the sentence. In the same 
manner, in the passage at issue, we may accept the injunction of the 
1 animal,’ as the material, with the qualifications of wriegatihl colour and 
feniinine gentler, without leading to any split of the sentence, Thus it is 
that, (in the case of the passage ‘Parana yajSta’) the deolarod animal 
being the. acceptable material, its singularity is taken to be a part of the 
sacrifice,—the meaning being that the sacrifice is to be performed with owe 
animal only. To think that the singularity of the secondary factor—f, i,, 
the ‘pot’ iu ! Graham Bammilrshti’—is not significant is said to bo the 
real doctrine. Why ? Because the accusative ending in ‘ graham ’ leads 
to the conclusion that it is the most desired, and. hence the primary factor, 
because of its having a purpose; and that the ‘ rinsing’ is secondary to 
the 4 pot.’ In accordance with the maxim that * with regard to each 
primary, the Secondary is to be repeated,’ we have as many ‘rinsings’ 
as there are 1 pots ’; consequently, there being no desire on the part of the 
agent with regard to the number of the pots to be rinsed, the singular 
number in ‘ graham ’ is not regarded as significant. In 4 Pa 9 una yajeta,’ 
* papa ’ is the predicate, and aB such subsidiary to the sacrifice; and since 
there is the maxim of the * non-repetition of the Primary for each 
5 
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Secondary,’ to the question,—‘ with how many animals is the sacrifice 
to be performed ?'—we have in answer, the singular number of the 
Predicate (‘Pagunii’), for knowing which there is a desire on the part of 
the agent, and which, therefore, is significant. And further, because 
the Predicate is the material in the shape of the * animal,’ as qualified 
by the specific gender and number (all three indicated by the same 
word ‘ pagmia’},—therefore through this Predicate, the ‘animal,’ its 
singularity and its feminine gender, &c., -which aro subsidiary to the 
sacrifice,—come to be regarded as significant. Or again, the number and 
the gender being denoted by instrumental ending (in ‘ paguna ’), they are 
included (by the force of the Instrumental Case), in the material, the 
‘animal,’ which is the chief noun. But when this relation is neglected, 
and the number, Ac., are connected directly with the Action, then the 
two (the gender, Ac., and the material ‘ animal ’) become connected 
together, in accordance with the maxim of tho ‘one-year-old red cow *;—■ 
the construction then being ‘ the animal is mentioned as forming part 
of the sacrifice, and It is one only.* (To explain the application of the 
above-mentioned maxim :') As in the passage 4 ekaharya p.iiigfikshyS gay a 
soumfikynati,’ the four qualifications ‘one year old,’ <&o„ though uncon¬ 
nected among themselves, become grouped together, as auxiliary to the 
purchase of Soma, by force of the instrumental endings. But these 
qualities being incorporeal are not capable of helping the sacrifice in any 
way; hence they connect themselves severally as characteristics of the ‘cow,* 
which serves all necessary purposes of the sacrifice ; and then, subsequent¬ 
ly, they themselves become connected with one another,—the construction 
thus being * the one-year-old cow, which is also brown-eyed and red, &e„ 
Ac.’ Thus we iiud the qualifications of the Subject are insignificant, 
whereas those of the Predicate are significant. In the same manner, in 
the passage at issue, the ‘animal,’ endowed with the qualifications of 
variegated colour and feminine gender t would be quite capable of being 
declared to bo subsidiary to (die AgnUliomiya sacrifice, indicated by the 
word * yajeta ’; and as such wherefore should we make it the name of a 
sacrifice ? ” 

The above position is not tenable ; because if wo do not regard ‘ Oitrci ’ 
ns a name, we land upon the absurdity of (1) abandoning the primary 
action; t.e,, the “ Prajapat.ya, ” fully equipped with all materials and due 
results, aud (2) the assumption of the secondary, i.e., the “ Agnishomiya.”’ 
And inasmuch as both these contingencies are undesirable, “ Oitrft ” must 
bo taken to be the name of a sacrifice. In the same manner we can 
explain the names of all other sacrifices—such explanation being based on 
one of the four laws of nomenclature ” explained above. 
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ARTHAVADA. 

The “ Arthavada ” passages are not sufficient in themselves, because 
they serve no independent purpose; but it is necessary that they should lead 
to knowledge resulting in some end ; therefore their acceptably consists 
in their forming parts of the Injunctory passages, through the glorifica¬ 
tion of the objects of injunction. 

These are of four kinds: (1) “Ninda (deprecation). (2) “ Praijaiisa” 
(glorification) (3) “ Parakrti ” (the description of the doings of other 
persons), and (4) Purakulpa ” (citing foregone examples). As an example 
oi « Ninda” we have the passage deprecating the giving of silver at a 
sacrifice, on the ground of such gift leading to some calamity in the house 
of the performer within the year. “ Prayanaa: ” “ His face shines, who 

thus knows, &c.” and “ Vayu is the eftest Deity.” The “ Parakrti ” Artha- 
v&da is the passage purporting that such and such an action was perform¬ 
ed by some other great man, e,g., “ Agni desired, &c.” The 

» PurSkalpa " is the passage describing previous events, e.g,, “ He cursed 
him, &c." The Deprecatory Arthavada leads to the glorification 
of the action on joined, by the deprecation of its opposite. In the exam¬ 
ple cited above, the fact of silver having been produced out of the tears 
shed by Prajapati sets aside that metal as useless, and by praising tho 
non-giving of such silver, directly leads to the advisability of giving of 
other metals; and as such this instance is quite in keeping with the de- 
finition given. The Glorificatory Arthavada—e.</., the praising of Vayu— 
loads to the fact that ■ Vayu being the eftost Deity, be is tho best suited 
to load a sacrifice; hence the sacrifice having Vayu for its Deity, is the 
best of all ’; and this praise connects itself, by the glorification of tho 
Deity forming part of the Injunction, with the passage directly enjoining 
such sacrifices. The " Parakrti ” Arthavada~r.gr., “Agni desired, 
points to tho fact of the particular sacrifice having been performed by 
such a great personage as Agni; and hence the advisability of perform¬ 
ing the action by other agents also; and this praise connects itself 
by the glorification of the enjoined action, with the passage enjoining 
such an action. The other forma of Arthavada are to he similarly ex- 
plained. There are other purposes, too, of the Arthavada, e.y., wo 
have an. injunction to tho effect that ‘one is to put in wet pebbles.’ 
Hero the word 1 wet’ denotes simply some sort of liquid ; and the doubt, 
as to what particular liquid material is to be used, is set aside by the 
glorification of clarified butter, in the passage “ Tgjo vai gliptam ”; 
and thus this Arthavada has its purpose in tho settling of a doubtful point. 



MAS TEAS. 

Mantras serve tho purpose of recalling to mind certain tfripgs con¬ 
nected with the performance of the sacrifice; and, the knowledge of the 
Mantras too is for the purpose of the useful knowledge of the whole 
Veda, imd not for any unseen result, for in the presence of a seen'result, 
the assumption of au unseen one is not allowable. As tlio performance 
of an action is impossible without an idea of the action performed, 
tho Mantras serve the purpose of imparting the knowledge necessary for 
such performance. It cannot be urged that the. performance of the ac¬ 
tion would be possible even on the remembrance of the exhortations of 
the advisor. Because it is a fact accepted by all that the proper result a 
aro attained only when the actions are performed with the appropriate 
Mantras, »ud not otherwise. This rule loads to the assumption of tho 
production, by the Mantras, of certain intermediate unseen forces, without 
which the final end (of the sacrifice) could not be attained. 

Objection! “ From what you say it is clear that Mantras are era ploy¬ 
ed in the actions implied by thorn severally, fbuoh employment constitutes 
a relation of subserviency; and such, supplementary character consists 
in the character of a subsidiary. Consequently tho Mantra Imaiuagr- 
bhnan m^imTmrta^ya has tho power (by its denotation) of applying to 
tho ‘holding of the stringing *; thus then, since tho ‘ holding of the string ' 
becomes possible through the ‘ uinga,’ consisting in the douofcability (by 
the Mantra) of the ‘ holding of the string ’; therefore ( we ask), what 
is the purpose of the fnrther adagC” Itya^v ablndh anhnadafcte r 1 ’ 

Reply': This adage serves the pur pose of the “Parisahkbya (see above) * 
In tho Caynna Section, we find the holding of the reins of the horse, 
ib woli as of those of the ass. And the aforesaid “ Liuga ” would also 
apply equally to both ; therefore tho subsequent adage serves the pur¬ 
pose of sotting aside the holding of the reins of the ass, and deotariug tho 
advisability of holding those of the horse alone. Thus the addage constitutes 
a “ Parisflukhyavidhi,” denying the application of tho mantra to tho hold¬ 
ing of tho reins of the ass. 

This “ Farisankhya ” is loaded with three faults : (I) the abandoning 
of its own pur peso, (2) the acceptance of another s purpose, and (3) tho 
setting aside of the declared action. The purpose of tho above adage is 
the holding of the reins of the horSo with the specified Mantra; and this 
has been abandoned, since it has been explained us merely negate ring the 
holding of the reins of the ass. “Another’s purpose” is the disconnect¬ 
ing of the Mantra from the holding of the ass’ reins; and this has been 
accepted. And lastly, there is the seating aside of the holding of the 
asti’ reins, declared elsewhere. Though loaded with these three faults, 
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yet we accept this u Parisahkliya,” since there is no other way out of the 
difficulty. 

Ir the same manner, we have in some cases accepted lf \ ikalpa " (op¬ 
tion), though it has eight object ions against it'; because there is no Other 
way for us. To explain—we have elsewhere accepted tho “ AgnSya-ashta- 
kapala Purodacja ” (tho eight-vesseled cake consecrated to Agni) as sub¬ 
sidiary to the sacrifice. Then, for the production of a specified destiny, 
we are in the dark as to the substance of which tho cake is to be made; 
and we have the specification of such objects, as the ” Vrlhi and tho 
« Yava” in the passages “ Vribibhiryajeta " and “ Yavairyajeta.” Be¬ 
tween the two substances thus mentioned, both of which are for the same 
purpose of being offered, we have recourse to option. Similarly, we have 
the injunction “ atiratrg shodaipmm grlmati,” as well as its negative 
<•* nStiratrb shoduvinam grihnSti;” and both of these being mutually 
contradictory, are not capable oi' application, at one and the same place ; 
consequently, we again have recourse to Option—adopting one course atono 
place, and the other at others, 

This Option has eight objections against it: (1) If Wihi is used, then 
we have the abandoning of the meaning of the passage declaring “ Yaya 1 ' 
to be the substance for the cake ; (2) the acceptance in the same passage, 
of weakness, consistitig in the non-capability of performing its 1 unction j 
and (2) when “ Yava ” is used in tho alternative case, then we have tho 
the same faults reversed ; (3) tho acceptance of strength consisting in tho 
capacity to perform its function, that had*been abandoned at first; (4) the 
abandoning of the weakness that had been at first accepted—thus there 
are four objections in connection with the passage mentioning “Yava." 
The same four objections are similarly applicable in tho case of the pre¬ 
vious acceptance of “ Yava 1 with reference to “ "Yrihi. Thus, both 
together make up tho eight objections against Option, 

This Option is based sometimes on the fact of both alternatives per¬ 
forming the same function,— e.g. t “ Vrihi" and “ Yava," both serving the 
purpose of making the cake. Sometimes Option is based merely on*the 
strength of Vedic passages,— e.g., we have an injunction of the “ Stotra ’ 
named “ Vrihatpyshtha ” in the passage “ Vrihatprahtham bhavati," and 
a like injunction of another " Prshsta Stotra " made up of “ Sanaa,’ in 
tho passage “ Rati tan tar am pfshtbam bh&vati.” The “ Stotra," like the 
“ Prayajas ' loading to a particular destiny, is an “ Arfcha-kanna " (Pri¬ 
mary Action); whereas “Sima" being tho purificatory agent, is a 
“ Guna-karma "; inasmuch as " Simas ’’ are accepted as the means to “ Sto- 
tras," on the ground of their leading to their embellishmeni, consisting 
in the expression of the letters of tho “ Stotriya ‘, and “ Stotra ” con¬ 
sists in the recitation of the good qualities of individuals like India. 
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Va.-runa, &c., by means of the Mantras sung at tbe sacrifice. Ibo mention 
of the qualities of individuals by moans of unsung Mantras constitutes the 
“ f astra.” “ Sama ” is a particular form of singing* 

The “ Stotriya ” consists in the Rohas constituting the Stotra. the 
mention of special numbers—such as 3, 15, &c,,—with regard to these, 
constitutes the “ Stoma.” These are the different forms of the Stotras. 
Though the “ Brhatprshamtha ” and the “ Rathantarapfshtha are sevet- 
ally specified for different unseen results, yet the option with regard to the 
acceptance of the one or the other is based ou such passages as “B^liad* 
va prshth uu fcaryam,” “ Rathautaram va p rah thank ary am." Sometimes 
wo have the “ Vyavasthita-Vikalpn ” (Decisive Option) e.g. } in tlio 
second “ Prayaja, ” Ac., we have the option between the Mantras l< Nara- 
<;ahsa ” and “ Tamlnapftt,”—both being specified for the same purpose. 
But we have another passage, specifying the 4 ' Nar|>$a6sa’ for the Ksha* 
triya, and the other Mantra for the others (Brahmayas, Ac.), thus this 
affords an in stance of “ Decisive Option.” 

Thus we have shown that the strength of Declaratory passages, 
otherwise called “Codana” (Impelling or urging), depends upon their 
denotation of the three-factored Bhavanii. The strength of the udbhirl 
passage, for instance, depends upon its mentioning tho name of the 
sacrifice; and that of the Arthavada passages on their indication of the 
excellence of tho prescribed action ; and that of the Mantras on their 
capacity of reminding tho agent of the action to be performed. And in 
this manner we have established the authoritative character of tho whole 
of the Veda, with regard to such unseen entities as Dharma and Adliarmn. 


The Sm,'tis, propounded by Manu and others, are basod on tho \ eda, 
and as such, loud strength to such actions as the “ Ashtaka-maddha ” Ac., 
-not mentioned directly in tho Vedas, Stnrtis, in direct contradiction 
to Cruti, cannot be accepted as trustworthy. For instance, the k rnr^is a 
lay down the appropriation of a certain sacrificial cloth by the Ad .varyu 
cannot bo accepted as trustworthy, because such appropriation is direct ly 
opposed to the Veda, and is based upon sheer avarice (on the part of the 

Adhvaryu). 


*< Custom,” also, is an authority, being (indirectly) based on £ruti, 
through the Srnrtis. Some customs, however, A?., the marrying of 
one's maternal cousin-is not Dharma, inasmuch as such marriage is dis- 
tinctly prohibited in the Sm r tis. Thus has been explained the trust¬ 
worthiness ot 9ruti, Smriti and Custom with regard to Dharma and 
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Dharm a is of different kinds, as is borne out by the different passages 
declaring them. To explain— Sacrifice, Charity, and Homa are different 
from one another, inasmuch as they are each denoted by a separate 
verbal root. Out of these, Charity consists in the removing of one’s own 
proprietory right over a certain object, and the producing of a similar 
right therein of another person. With regard to the five sentences— 
“ Samidho Yajati ” and the rest— there ia no such rule as would make one 
of them declaratory of the Action, and tho rest of materials. Conse¬ 
quently, every one of them must be accepted as being declaratory of the 
Action. But the ropeatod injunction of the same A.otj.on ia unnecessary ; 
and therefore the Action declared by one passage must be different from 
those declared by the others;—this difference being based,on the repeti¬ 
tion of the word “ Yajati.” In “ tisra ahutih,” though the Homa is only 
one, yet, for the sake of connecting the number “ three ” with the Homa, 
wo have to accept the difference of the three Homan ,—such difference being 
based on number. 

To exemplify difference of Dharma based on naminy :—Tn the 
case of the passage “ Athaishn j y otih... ...etSna satins radakshi lie n a julioti 
though the three " JyofcirySgas” are mentioned in the “ Agnisli tom a ” 
Section, yet there is a difference between these and the “ Jyotishtoma,” 
inasmuch as they are named apart from the “ Jyotishtoma.” And again 
tho three Jyotiryagas ” themselves differ from oue another on account 
of being mentioned severally, 

In the case of “ Vahjvad^vyamiksha—Vajibhyo Vajinam, ” &e., the 
former enjoins the Sacrifice of the material, Curdled Milk, for fclio Vi^vSdS- 
va *! ar *d this is different from that declared by the latter ; which has tho 
“ Horse ” for the Deity and the u Scum of Curdled Milk ” for tho Material. 
And it cannot be said that the passage “ Vajtbhyo Vajinam ” lavs dowi* 
the matarial “ Vajlna*’ for the “ Vai 5 vadeva" Sacrifice. Because the 
“ Vaifvadeva ” Sacrifice has already got the “Amiksha” (curdled milk) 
(or its material; and consequently it cannot be connected with <( Yajina.” 
Nor can you have recourse to Option, as in the case of « Yava *’ and 
“ \ rlh:; ” because the two are not enjoined in one and the game place; 
and there can be no option in the case of those mentioned in different 
places, And further, the “Curdled Milk” (Amiksha) is declared to be 
tho material in the very sentence enjoining the “ Ya^vadSva* Sacrifice 
itself. While, on tho other baud, “ Vajina” (scum of curdled milk) is 
mentioned in another passage. But of these two'Tcinds of declaration of 
materials the " Utpattipishta” and the “ Utpnrma^ishta "—the former 
is the stronger, inasmuch as it is mentioned as subsidiary to the sacrifice 
at the time of its origination; whereas the latter is recognised after the 
action (the Sacrifice) has been brought about; and as such, being the 
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weaker of the two, cannot ha admitted to apply to the foregoing action, j 
ftutl Fni’bher, being related to another Deity the "V Sji it loads to the 
application of the passage mentioning it, to a diiftu'ent Aoiion. ihns the 
above case affords an instance of the difference of Dba.rtnu, based upon 
the -ditferenw in Matmal-o.g., tho ‘ Curdled milk’ is “ AmiksLa” and 
the water left behind is “Vajina.” 

In tho “ Ktmdapayina ” Chapter, we meet with the passage “ Cpasad- 
bfcigcatibvS masamagnihoi.ran;julioti. ” Here wo find that in the. 
beginning thorn is no action mentioned in close proximity ; henoo the 
passage enjoins, by moans of 44 Context ” (Prakurana), consisting in non- 
proximity to any preceding action, an altogether different action, having the 
character of the well-known 14 Agnihotra” Sacrifice. The passage cannot 
be said to he declaratory of subsidiaries with reference to tho Agniho- 
tra j ” because, with reference to an action previously me’it.loned, if we : 
make the passages declaratory of many subsidiaries in the shape of the 
“ Month, ” Am., we would have a split of the sentence. Therefore we 
must take our stand upon another kind of “Context' in. explaining tho 
difference in the actions,—tho “ Agjaihofcra,” being one the daily perfor¬ 
mance of which is compulsory. Thus we have explained the various sorts 
of difference with regard to Diiarma, as based upon difference of Passage, 
Number, Mention (Sanjha), Naming and Context. 

Wo now proceed to consider the objects demon 3 tr a table by the Veda, 
Ac. These arc of three kinds: (I) “ Kratvartlia’’ (for the sake of the 
Sacrifice), (2) “ Purnsliartha ” (for the sake of tho Agent), and (3) 
« Ubliayartha” (for tho sake of both). To the first class belong tho 
“ Fray aja,” (fee- To the second belong the Means and the Result 
44 Jyotislitoma” and fi Heaven ”■ respectively. To the third belong " Curd, 
Ac/,--these being “for the Sacrifice ” inasmuch as they aro mentioned in 
the passage “ Dadhna juhoti, ” whore tho Tiosulf, is not mentioned, and “/or 
the agent*' because mentioned in the passage “DadhnSndriyakamasyn 
jnhnyat, ” which mentions the Result (acquiring of Senses). In the 
44 Kratvartlia ” the impelling agent is the Sacrifice; and in the “ pum- 
shartha " it is the Agent,—an impelling cause being that for whose sake the 
passage enjoins an action. The injunction of the*' Barga, ” <fcc., leads to 
the performance of such sacrifices aa the “ Darga, ” and like for the purpose 
of attaining Heaven j consequently it is tho attainment of Heaven that is 
the impelling cause in tho “ Darga, ” &o. Similarly the injuuofciou of the 
«.« Prayajas ” leads to the performance of the Prayajas for the purpose of 
accomplishing the 44 Dargatherefore it is the “Dnrga” that becomes 
the impelling cause in this case. The injunction for the fetching of Curd 
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leads to such fetching for tho purpose of tho “ Amiksha,’’ and not for the 
“ Vajina ” which would corno of itself with tho enrd (because it is con* 
lained in it). Consequently it is the “ Amiksha, ” and not the “ Vajina, ” 
that is the impelling oause in the case. Though tho “ Pimxjasa* 
kapala ” is enjoined as subsidiary to the removal of the Chaff, yet this 
removal cannot be said to be the impelling cause of the aforesaid 
“ Kapala; ” because the “removal” is accomplished by tho “ICapala'’ 
brought iu for (holding) the “ Puroda^a. “ Consequently it is the “Furo- 
da^a ” that is the impelling cause in that case. 

Question An injunction lays down the performance of the Pri¬ 
mary Action together with its subsidiaries ; and there being many such 
subsidiaries, there must bo some order in which they are to ho performed. 
What are the grounds for accepting a definite order of succession ? ” 
Answer : All necessary ground for such order of succession are afforded by 
Smrti, Ac., themselves etg., the passage “ The Adhvaryu initiates the 
Brahma ” after initiating the master of the house distinctly lays down the 
order in which the initiation is to be performed—that of the master of 
the bouse preceding that of the Brahma, This is an instance of “ prau- 
takrama, ” 

Tho order based on the order of the Injunctions, e.g, t in " Samidho 
yajati, ” “ (auuuapatan yajati ”—is what is called the “ Anuahthana- 
krama.” 

In the case of “ Agnihotranjuhoti, ” “ Tavaghmpacati, ” we have 
to abandon tho apparent order, and accept a different one— viz., tho 
lloma following the Cooking —on tho ground that there can be no Homa 
before the “ Yavagu” has been cooked. This is an instance of “ Arfcha- 
krama.” 

Tho passage “ Saptada^aprajapatyan pa^unalabhato ” denotes the 
performance of Seventeen Sacrifices having seventeen animals for the 
material, and Prajapati for the Deity. Of those, the first object, the 
“ Upakarana, ” may be begun and finished with any one animal out of the 
Seventeen ; the “ Niyojana, ” Ac., however, are to follow the order of the 
“Upakarapa. ” In the performance of the primary “ Agnishomiya,” 
there being only one animal, all the subsidiaries—“ Niyojaua, ” Ac.,—are 
to follow close upon the “ Upakarana,” there being no intervening agency. 
Iu the case in question (i.e., of the Seventeen Sacrifices) however, there 
are seventeen animals; consequently the “ Niyojaua, ” Ac., of one animal 
is to follow 16 instants (units of time) after ita “ Upakaranabecause 
the “ Upakarana" of all the animals has to be finished before any “ Niyo. 
jana ” can be done. And “ Niyojana,” Ac., are to be performed in the 
same order as tho “Upakarana — i.e., tho animal, whoso “Upakarana ” 
has been done tir^t, will also havo its “ Niyo jana ” done first of all, aud 
6 
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so on; -'otherwise we would be going against the spirit of the plstras. 
■This is an instance of “ Pi avrttrkvama. ” 

In the “ Sadyaskri Soma ” Sacrifice, we find mentioned the Association 
of the three animals (the “ Agnlshonviya, ” tlie “ Savanxya,and tho 
<L A.uubantihya ”•) to be killed iu tho “ Agnishouiiya ” Sacrifice, beginning 
with the “ Anpavasathya, ,T in a definite order of succession (and not all 
together). And this association is applicable in the ‘ place ” o£ the 
“ Savaniyiv, ” Iu this wise, the formor order is abandoned, and iu the 
process of the injunction of Association by “ Position , 11 the order is—( 1 ) 
the " ITpakarana” of the Saivanlya ” Animal , (2) that of tho 11 Agnisho* 
rniya, and ,(3) that of the “ Annbandhya, n This is an instance of 
“ Bfchftnakraraa ** via., the “ Aharaupavasathyu” preceding the “ SntyA- 
divasa,” 

.In the “ Dtii'fa, ■’ though the performance of the details of the 
“ Sstmayya" (tho ;i cutting of twigs, ” Ac,) appears to oome' first, and 
that of tho properties of the M Agafya” (“ Nirvftpa, ” &o.) appears to 
follow later on, yet, between the two primary Sacrifices—A gneya and 
SatmSyya -the former is the first bo he performed; consequently, follow¬ 
ing tho order of the prim ary Sacrifices, the u pouring ” (“ Abhigharana) 
to be performed first is that of the Perot]a 9 a, remnant of (.lie “ PiayajasP 
(subsidiary to tho Agueya) * and then follows the “ pouring " of the 
milk: (used in the “ Sannayya”), This is an instance of !< Mukhya- 
Krama." 

Thus wa have explained the order, of the performance of actions, 
based upon “ £Vuti »> “ A rtha, " “ Patba, " “ ftt-liffna,” ** Prav r tti ” arid 
“ Mukhya. ’ Any ordei’, other than those warranted by these, would 
leave the action incomplete. 


Like all other philosophical systems, tho Mkminsa also, in course of 
it's dissertations, has treated of such subjects, us the Body, the Senses, the 
Mind, Son), God, Brahma, the Origin of Creation, Heaven, Hell, Pinal 
Deliverance, Pleasure, Pain, &c , &e,, and it will hot be out of place to 
explain in brief what the Mimaneaha has to say on these important topics. 
Body, Senses, Mind .—Tlie Body is made up of five elementary sub¬ 
stances. The sense-organa are also the modifications of these substances; 
only the organ of Hearing partakes of the nature of Space. The Mind 
also is a modification of these 

Tpara and Brahma ,—The dFimdnsa'rn does not admit of these as they 
are represented by the Vedanta or the yynya. There is no creator of the 
Universe; it is eternal, 






Categories, - There are seven Categones : Substance, Quality, Action, 
Genus, Species, Inherent Relation and .Negation, Of Substances, there are 
fen —and not nine as held by the Ve iyeshika ; sow© hold even deven, adding 
Darkness and Eternal Sound to the nine enumerated by tho Vai^shikaa 

Afma or Self. —It is something different from the Material Body. 
There are many Solves, there being a self for each individual, each being 
imperishable indestructible. This is what experiences Pleasure and Pain, 
cognisable by the Mind alone, as ^he 14 1.” It is all-pervading; but its 
cognition is energised only in the body* It is not identical with Know¬ 
ledge, which is only a property or potency belonging to It. 

Heaven and Hull -The former is a particular kind of Pleasure, and 
the latter a pnvticulnr kind of Pain. Heaven has been defined ns ‘ that 
PI ensure which is un mixed with Pain, and is not interrupted by it, which 
is tin final goal of all longing. ’ 

Final Deliverance, —This is a name given to the total negation o*. all 
Pleasure and Pain; it does not mean an annihilation of the pheno¬ 
menal Universe, but only an annihilation of tho connection of the Self with 
it. According to the Mlmansaka, the only bondage of the Soul consists 
in its connection with the Universe, which includes the Body, tho Sense 
organs, uud the material objects of enjoyment. And as Boon as the Self is 
capable of disentangling itself from these, it becomes free, and it is this 
freedom that constitutes 1 Deliverance, ’ When this is attained, there is 
no Body or Sense-organs, only the Mind subsists, and the Self retains 
only ita Consciousness, Bliss, Eternality and Omnipresence. 

Whim one ceases to perform all prohibited actions, as also those that 
are meant to bring about certain desirable ends, and confines liimsolf only 
to those that are laid down an necessary, or when he remains self-satisfied 
in his knowledge of the Self, then there accruing no further Dharma or 
Adharma, there is a total destruction of the very seeds of rebirth; and so 
long as the Body remains, he spends up all his previous Karmic residue ; 
and hence when the Body dieB, thore is uo more birth, and the Soul is 
free, has attained Final Deliverance. 

True Knowledge of the Self is as necessary for the due performance of 
Sacrifices as for attaining Deliverance; as without it, there can be no cer¬ 
tainty about the results to follow from the sacrifices. 

Adrahta follows from Actions, This is of two kinds : Good and Bad, 
the former proceeding from actions that are laid down as to be performed, 
and the latter from those that arc prohibited. This is what is meant by 
Virtue and Vice. . The good A<b'shta again is of two kinds—one bringing 
about Prosperity either in this world or in the next, and another leading 
to Deliverance ; this latter proceeds from those actions that are performed 
without any desire fur particular results. 




Pleasure and Pam.-—The two are entirely distinct; they are not the 
negation of each other. They are of four kinds: Material, Imaginary , 
Mental and Egoistic. The eternal Bliss of the Self is different from, 
these. 

Means of Knowledge .—These are six Sense-poreeption, Inference, 
Analogy, Verba’ Testimony, Apparent Inconsistency and Negation. 

'Oreationt Subsistence and Dissolution. —The Mi manse, tea does not admit 
of absolute annihilation of tho Universe, which is over-existent; hut 

there are partial or cyclic: dissolutions. 

Deity—Tho form of the Deity has not been dealt with in the Sutras 
of Jiiimini. But the later authorities declare that the descriptions of 
gods and goddesses contained in the PurSnas are mere Arthavachij as there 
are no such deities actually in existence. All that these descriptions mean 
is that at the time of making the offering, one is to think of such and such 
forms. The Mim&naakb admits of the Deity only as something to whom 
tho offering is to be made ; and thm has no other form except tho 
Mantras that are recited in connection with such offerings. 


As for the time during which our author lived, the subject of these 
dates of the earlier authors is so shrouded in mystery, that there are 
no sufficient data leading to any definite conclusions; and as for conjec¬ 
tures, I am led to believe that it is mere waste of time to indulge >n them ; 
specially as what concerns us most is what the author lias written lor vis, 
and it does not much matter whether he lived a few centuries this way or 
that. Still for those who may be interested, it may bo stated that our 
author livod sometime between 57 B.O. (the time when £,'avftra Svatni 
is reported to have lived) and 841 A.D. (the time of Vacaspati Mi$ra), 
and that he was a senior contemporary of the Great Cankaracarya. 

All that remains for mo now is the very agreeable duty of acknow¬ 
ledging, with thauks, the help that I have derived from the following 

gentlemen:— 

(1) Foremost among them is Mahamahopadhy&ya Pandit Ultra- 
dhara Mfora, the Chief Pandit of the Darbhanga .Raj, who iaught me the 
work here translated, as also its continuation, the Tantravariika (a transla¬ 
tion of which is nearly complete), and but for whose help many passages 
would have remained wholly unintelligible. (2) My heart-felt thanks are 
also due to Dr. Thibaut of the Muir Central College and to Mr. Arthur 
Venis of tho Queen’s College, Benares, who always favoured with valuable 
advice and helped to encourage me in the work that I had under¬ 
taken. (3) To Moknmahopftdbyaya Havaprasarl, pastri, of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, without whose constant help my task could not have 



been accomplished. (4) To Baba Bhagavau Dasa of the Central Hind a 
College, Benares, who rendered invaluable assistance, in the earlier portion 
of the work,—au assistance without which the translation would, have 
remained more vague and unintelligible than what (l am still afraid) 
it is. (5) The last, but by no means the least, is Babu Govinda Das a of 
Benares, that indefatigable worker in the cause of Sanskrit literature, 
who provided me with all necessary manuscripts and aids, and has all 
along continued to favour me with valuable hints and suggestions. 

Notwithstanding all this help, however, there remains much room 
for improvement in the translation. This has been due mostly to my 
imperfect command of a foreign language and partly to the fact of 
the teat being extremely difficult—in fact some people speak of it os the 
most difficult book in the Sanskrit language. And T hope scholars wilt 
overlook the discrepancies that may have crept into the work ami favour 
me with suggestions for corrections, and improvement which may be of 
use to me in my future work, 


GANNGANATHA jha. 


Allahabad : 

Mtrir Central College, July 1905. 
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APHORISM I. 


1. Reverence* too Him who wears the crescent moon,—Him who is 
embodied i.n pure consciousness, Him whose three eyes are the throe Vedas, 
and who is the source from which, nil prosperity Hows. 

2, And then obeisance unto my Teachers, they that are evou as buns 
for the lotus intellects of their disciples, after which I may hope through 
their grace, to accomplish' this work of the “ Mini ansa- (J1 oka vartilcn,” 

■}. May the learned look upon this effort kindly! The good and the 
generous-hearted free of jealousy, accept graciously all that is olio red to 
them in love and reverence. 

+. And let not the mind he set over much on fault-finding alone; for 
they that Bet their hearts on discovering faults see them even where none 
exist. 

5. How could learned people find any faults in the statements of 
people like me P They that endeavour to remove the misapprehensions 
of others allow none in their own works ? 

6. And where can one find, among men, any ease of unanimity as to 
what is faultless ? There are people .who have something to say against 
Liberation and Heaven aLo, 

7. Reverencing the Scripture as T do, let none reproach me, should 
l err (in my exposition). He that goes by the right path need not be 
censured, even if lie slips (occasionally), 

i The notion of a God—and that too a bodied ono—being fortocfti to Mm Mimlu- 
aaka, Parjsfcasaratlu Jlitjra, in his “ Nyru-arntnakaiV' interprets the benedictory steam 
thus : ' i * 3 Vifud<Vui-3,-„inadeHa ,, ~That whose body is thal.no«lodge purified by the Mlmeusa- 

yastrn. 44 TriKsiitdivyachakxhiiiiht ”“That which is manifested by the three Vedas. 
*> Soi.ul'dhfMlharine "—That which is equipped wit:i vessels of Sonia, Ail these epithets, 
in this case, ai'o referred to “ Yajim.” 

3 ,l Accept Ac.” Literally —Listen with kind ears of the mind. 

tt “ To say tujihing nf other things, oven such fa nitless things, tut Heaven and Liber¬ 
ation, tire highest aims of man, arc denied by the AtheiusT N. 11. 

1 
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8. Language (l.e. •writing), commenced in any way aa may be, even 
without polish or elegance, but following carefully the path of the throe 
Vedas, is pleasing to him who lms faith. 

9. My greed ia great for the gem of Veelic kuowlege, when shining 
■with additional lustre in the light of the Mimansiv-ynstra,—(therefore [ 
commence with an exposition of the Mimausa, rather than of the Veda), 

10. For the most part Mimaneu hast, in this world, been made Atheisic; 
and this effort of mine is made to turn it. to the theistic path. 


11. “Henceforth (proceeds) enquiry into (the nature of) Dharma” 
—such is the first aphorism, propounded with a view to explain that! the 
purpose of the Mimiuiaii-^tiatra is the (desire to know the nature of the) 
object called “ Dbaima," 

12. For, who would begin (the study of) any science, or any action, 
while its purpose remained unexplained ? 

13. And especially is this science of the “ Miroansa,”—depending 
upon requiring the previous knowledge of) many other sciences ns it 
does, and (therefore very dirticult to master),—unlikely to attract study 
unless its purpose has been explained beforehand. 

14. This statement of the purpose may not bo necessarily desirable in 
the case of other sciences ; yet, there is no fear of evil resulting from them 
(by such omission). 

15. But in the case of the Mimanaa, if the purpose is not known, or 
ill-known for want of discrimination, great would be the defect (danger 
of going astray) in treading the path of the Law ; hence the usefulness of 
effort (in explaining its purpose). 

16. Therefore first of all, the purpose has been stated by the author 
of the aphorisms himself; (He did not leave this to be done by the 
commentators) for how coaid the commentators say sc well and precisely 
what the author himself (could say and) has said P 

17. “ But the student proceeds to the study of only that science, 
which has a -wolI-esbablLhod purpose, and the relation of which (wit h its 
object) is also known, it is therefore necessary to state, at the eommence- 
meut of a science, this relation (of the science) with its object, as well as 
tho object itself. 0 

18. The science and the purpose (object), are tho two factors 
(substiata) in which the connection inheres : This (connection or 

8 “ /a any way” With groat difficulty. 

( * Because in other sciences, if on account of tho non-raontioa of tho purpose 
people desist- from the in, there ia not much evil there. 

16 “ Anthoty Jaimini. 

" GommenUitcrs ” Savarasvarai, Harktasa, lihartrimitra, Ac. 

18 “ For Jaimini, the connection (or tho can so of beginning hia work) is not any 
question from among his disciples ; but foe him suob cause is tho relation of cause and 
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relation) u not mentioned separately because it is implied in the a tat cm out 
of the purpose. 

Ith “ It is true that ordinarily, in all sciences, tbe relation (of the 
science with its object) is stated first; as it is only by such statement that 
the diligence of the student is secured. 

20. ” And so long as the relation of the science with the object is 
uog explained, the talk of the teacher remains disconnected, and the result 
is incoherence (i.e. the student’s inability to follow).” 

21 . In tbt present case, however, the co mi cot ion is explained in the 
Iihashya, h) implication, by raising the question of the known or unknown 
character of Duty. Therefore any other is not mentioned. 

22. In the present instance, this relation of the science (to the 
object) is not expressed by the word “ At ha ”; because this (word) 
denotes the relation betwocu two actions ; and these are different from the 
science. 

23-24. This relation of the science is explained by some, out of (.ho 
find, word, (1) as a relation of either sequence to a preceding action (as 
the question of the student, or the propitiatory worship of sorao Deity), 
or (2) the relation of succession to past teachers of the science). But the 
presence or absence of such a relation does not affect in any particular 
whether the student should engage in the study of the scieuce, or not do 
so, nor does it affect in anyway his knowledge of the science, or the scope 
of the scieuce. 


Ifn i . -i treatise anil tho aforesaid purpose (the hwMgo 

ot Only). A.wl without .ajr.iueslhm, from the di.olplo. the revorefi Jaimtni, latent 
a,, ,a 1,01,1,0-00.1 hog.,i th„ troa Msa .vhioh i, tln5 m „„, lo , k , u) „, . ^ 

“ ‘ 7 ,l8d by th ” mtr8 ■»««•» Of the objects related {tho tmal£ 
and the knowledge of Ditty) ; and hence it is nob mentioned separately ” N R 

if- And therefore, if Bimini has failed to show any connection, tho commentators 
ought to explain it, 

!i Towards Uio end of the Bhushya on Apli I 

S3 Some commentators hold that the word « atha" in the aphorism, denotes the 
connection required, «.e,, that of subsequence to study, This view ia 8eh ^ » nob 
ot set; because what .a demoted by tho word « ath^' is the relation between the 
two actmM-stedj, and desire to know } and certainly (Deliberation) is soma- 

Urn.- qaite different from Jijnfisn (desire to know) j though both are desiderata 
forms of verbs, yet tho termer is an action of tho teacher, while tho latter that of 
mo earner. And lastly, it would nob bo true to fact to assert that Jnimini wrote the 
Sufcma immediately after bo had ids gtudy. 

*.* The relation is mentioned in order to attract the attention of the hearer 
But this purpose is not served by any of the relations hero mentioned; inasmuch 
as none of them either attract the hearer to, or repoll him from, listening to the 

TunlT ■' M » as follows— 

r . . - / . injiipa, ,, (3). Indio. {4} Aduyn, (6) Vasisluha, (0) Paraiara, (7) 

Knshuudvmpayaua and (»} Jnimlni, mdthi* last »fter being „,tr**ed in the tenet, y 
the $yatem, composed tne Patras. J 
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25* Therefore those who wish that the relation of the expoBitimi of 
a science (to the facior oi' fael nrs of that relationship) should form part 
of tho explanation of the Stitra, should state only such a relation as m 
reasonable and useful (m against those rejected in 22 and 24), -and no 
other useless (relations). 

26. Of the Olmshya passage* beginning with u fjdhtiJ* six diffr/ent 

• interpretations are usually given*—all in keeping with the BhSshya, 

27. They are— (1) Universal Explanation/’ (2) «*'' Censure/* 

(3) “ Disavowal' ’ say* others, ( 4 ) 41 Specification-/* and (5) 44 Praise say 
some; and (6) u Objections to the um of the word ntha*" 

28 . (I) 14 The interpretations of the Saura? are of two kinds— General 
and Special. The * Special 1 is that which belongs to each Sutra, and the 

* General ' (which holds good in the case of all feutras, and in fact, means 
u General Rules” of Interpretation) is this (which is here given). 

29. u The * affirtnation , s he ullirmat-ivo Rule) applies to words 
alone; and the 1 negation' (ie,, the negative Rnle) to tho aphorism;— 
but only in oases not opposed to vtdic assertions, and not in any and 
every case. 

SO, u Supplying of ellipsis! uiut inverting the order of words are 
possible only in sentences; therefore (the pronoun) "these 7 (in tho 
Bhawliy a passage) refers to 4 aphorisms/ even though it is the secondary 
(noun in the preceding sentence). 

31. 44 The word. 1 Eva 1 signifies * very little/ (and it does not momx 

that the vedie passages alone are to be explained). The repetition (of the 

to 4 With its tmmtb 4 !W.a., with the grounds on which it rests. Such purpose can 
be non© other than that of cause arid effect, explained above. 

to ” In the Sutras, the words are to be taken in the earn© sense as they are found 
to have in .ordinary parlance. And they should not be interpreted indirectly either 
through ©Hipgos, or Special technicalities. Therefore it is vodic passages alone that 
aro explained by the Sutras; or olsa, there would » double effort of explaining the 
Veda, and also tho words of the Sutra 11 

*1 Enumeration of the nix explanations. 

to With this begins tho detailed- explanation of the (1) u TTniversal explanation . M 

S9 The Bhishya has doc lured that 44 in the aphorisms nil words are to be taken in 
their ordinary acceptation”—thereby laying down an affirmative rule j and again it 
says— 41 Of t^»se y new meanings are not to be created by unnecessarily importing words 
into the Text*’—a tiogative rule, Hore the pronoun lt these '* referring to the principal 
nuun of the preceding sentence— which is u 'words, 4 —the negative rnle would also come 
to bo applied to the case of a words. 1 v And the present Karlka.serves to guard us 
against auch -mismfcerprefcfttioii, 

‘ w Bo tmrni words are always complete in themselves, and have the same fixed 
unchangeable order of letters. 

&l fl Bvft n —©emitting after 3'^hT l Wl®!l in fcho Bhimhya. 

When the V\ die passages have been explained, tittle will he left Lb at will require 
to be explained, H TL repetition 1 ’ — this gives tho ecus© of the Bhashya- passage 
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explanation of the same words as occurring in t-ho Sutra and in the Veda) 
■would involve needless effort. If it he urged that ‘ anything being well- 
known does not require to bo explained,’ (we reply) this is no fault in 
human speech. 

32. “Ho who requires the “supplying of ellipsis’' and “technical 
uses ’’— thinking these to he part and parcel of interpretation,—for such 
a one this is declared as a command.” 

33. (2) “In tlio commentaries of some people we find the inversion 
of the ordinary meanings of words ; and thin (Bhfishya passage) is a 
censure (or refutation) of these : 

84. “ Athatah in not ordinarily used in the sense of sequence j as such 

interpretation thereof can only be possible as a technicality. 

35. “ The noglee!- of (ho accepted (uses of) words, and their assnined 
application to unknown ones—should not he had recourse to by the com¬ 
mentator, when the ordinary accepted use is possible. 

36. “Because, for one who is thus perplexed in (the finding out) 
of the meaning of the aphorism, the ascertainttient of the meaning of the 
Veda would be very distant (far more difficult) ; which would load to (the 
necessity of) extreme heaviness of effort both on the part of the speaker 
and the hearer,” 

37. (3) “ He will not explain the Sutras, being engaged in the inter¬ 
pretation of tho * Injunction,’ (the Veda).” It is the refutation of this 
interpretation (of t he opening sentence of the Bhashya) that is ieclarod 
By this 1 Disavowal.* 

38. “ Efforts should bo directed towards Vedic passages; what is the 


beginning with “TWWT! " If the explanation onoe given in connection with tho 
Vodio passage be repeated with regard to the Sntra, ii would be useless. The objection 
noted in the ';<mka is baaed on tho opening sentence of the Bhorshya. " If all the 
words ar^ used in a sense well-known to the people, there should be no need of an 
explanation of the Sutra or sentence in which sank word occur.” The reply that is 
giv.Mi means that, the fact of words being used in their well-knowa sense is no fault— 
nay, it is an ornament—of human speech. 

The Ehishya pas sago in question. 

PS With this commences the treatment of the second interpretation—' 1 Censure.” 

11 Some people ”— a. g, : Bhavaclssa and others. 

” This ”—The Bhnshya passage in question. 

!4 TMs knrika explains tho Uhashya as implying the refutation referred to. 
Bhavadtisa lias explained ” Athitah ” as signifying Requeue#. 

*1 With this begins the Sid interpretation— 11 Disavowal.” The B ha shy a mentions 
the aphorism, end then takes a passage from tho Veda, and begins to explain it, 
So with regard to this procedure, there may bo throe views—' 1 That ho omits the Sutra 
(1) bacnnKo they are meaningless, or (2) because he did not know their moaning, or 
(3) beonuao they were unexplainable.” And it is for sotting aside Such doubts that 
tho BhSshyft has the opening sentences in quest ion. 

“ Injunction ” ■» Veda. 

19 Gives the reasons for sach“ Disavowal.” The Vedic passages are nsefnl inasinnch 
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good of any such towards the aphorism^ ?—on account of their fruitful- 
ueas and fruittesBuo^s (respectively)* 

3d~39. “By these —as the means—*, the meaning of Injmicliom is to 
be explained ; not both* because of the extreme heaviness of effort, 

39- 40- lfi Tho meanings of words being well-known, nothing is left to 
bo explained- The Bhashya passage beginning with ‘ Evam' ia rightly 
explained only in accordance with this view/ 1 

40- 4L It is only on account of the absence of the breaking up of 
words, that there is an idea of tSk Disavowal/ 7 Because the Bhashya does 
explain the meaning of the Sutra* and it even explains Eedimdanoy, &c.— 
*>ff* u This aphorism is not able to signify, &o.” and u The aphorism is 
quite proper/ 7 &c, 

42, And the Bbashya also speaks of noii-suggestivcnos^j jfljilb., with 
regal'd to the aphorisms—all these become selhcanhudictory, if the c * Dis¬ 
avowal *'' Theory is accepted, 

42- 43. Nor can one, not knowing the meaning of the means, be sure 
of the consequence,—from any other source; because even those versed in 
the Vedas inquire the aphorisms and their commentaries, 

43- 44. As the ground of & Disavowal/ has boon urged the well-known. 

as they are the means of the right notion of Duty; and as snob any effort towards 
the interpretation of these is useful; while on the other hand, tbe aphorisms nr© useless, 
and as such any effort directed towards explaining these would bo equally devoid of any 
results* 

u These ”—tbe Sutras, f 

<f Not both”—, e. t not tbo meaning of tho Injunctions anti also of the Sutra. 

59,40 ah the words in the Sutra being used in their ordinary souses, thorn is 
nothing left therein to bo explained by the commentator, and it is only when wo take the 
BhSshya passage to repudiate all attempt at the interpretation of the Sutra, that we 
can rightly construe tho passage beginning with 41 Evam/ 1 

40 , u People have accepted tbo ** Disavowal n theory only be cause they do not 
find, ;n the Bhasbya, any breaking up of the compound words, <£c., of the Sutra j which 
leads them to think that the Bhashya has entirely left oft the explanation of the 
Sutra, With this begins the 4 th Interpretation— 11 Specification* 1 * Because, the 
ID ui shy a does not only explain the meaning of the Sutras; it even goes farther', it 
explains redundancies and supplies whatever is wanting in them to enable them to 
,rive the proper ?euse* u This aphorism is not able , —this occurs in the Bhashya 

on p. 5 {M-2J, where after having urged that something is wanting in the Sutra, tbe 
Bhnehya explains away the objection by interpreting the Sutra m such a way as to 
enable it, just ns it stands, to afford the right sense* 

^ The aphwisM is quite proptr t This occurs at the dose of tho BJiashya on 

XI-i- 47 , where after having urged the redundancy of the second half of the Buixi, 
the Bhashya explains the necessity of it* 

^ ilclcrs to Bhashya on IX-iihlft 5 where such an objection is brought against the 
Sutra ami refuted* 

4^.4S 1 he nxeans of ascertaining the sense of the Veda, ie tbe Sntra; and without 
a knowleg© of the menus, there can b© none oi the consequence ? hence tbo Sutras must 
bo explained ‘specially as the meaning of tho Ycdac&n bo got at from no other source. 
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eliartioter of the meanings of words; but this would apply equally to 
Yodic sentences, ami as such, would preclude even these from explanation. 

44- 45, If it be urged that ' it is owing to doubts with regard to their 
meaning that we have recourse to the explanation of Vedic passages 1 — 
that too would apply equally in the case of the Sutra ; and ‘ Disavowal ’ 
would be improper. 

45- 46. * Disavowal ’ would he perfect only in the form “it is not to 

be explained.” (But) since it is only faulty interpretation that is prohibited, 
those free from them (faults) do not become precluded. 

46- 47. (4) This view (Disavowal) being opposed to all direct fact, 

and the former two (“ Universal Explanation ” and “ Censui’e ”) being in¬ 
significant, and the middle view (Oeusure) also implying evil intentions, —* 
“ Specification ” alone is appropriate. 

47- 49, Where Vedic sentences and those of Jaimini, contradict one 
another, in their direct signification, there this (* Specification ’) has its use : 
The Sutra has to be interpreted by means of “ supplying the ellipsis,” do., 
whereas the Vedic sentence has to be taken in its direct signification. 

49. When Vedic sentences contradict one another, then may second¬ 
ary implications be applied to them also. 

49-50. “ p. T usfc as the Vodic sentence is the moans of the right notion of 

Duty, so is also Jai mini's assertion onr means of ascertaining the meaning 
of the Veda. 

50*51. “On account of the similarity of the power of the sentence, as 
also of words and their meanings,—it is only the interpretation free from 
ellipsis, &o,, that is everywhere proper,” 

51-52, Thus the nn lawful assumptions, that would be necessary on 
account of impossibility consequent upon the contradiction of one or the 
other, would become optional. 

46 .K) The author of the Bhpshya, if he had any such Disavowal in view, would 
have clearly said : “ The Sutras are not to be explained.” Bat wo find him clearly 
prohibiting only snoK explanations as Tutve recourse to supplying the ellipsis, 4a, &q, • 
and this distinctly shows that by the opening sentences ho only wished to sot aside such 
intorprotatioDfl of the Sutras. 

48.47 The theory of ' Disavowal' is opposed to facts as wo actually find the Oliiiahya 
frequently explaining the Sutra a. 

"Is appropriate:’’ because it precludes all mistaken interpretation of the Ycdio 
passages, and ns such has grand results. 

In Snlra III-iii- 2 , we find the BhSshya having recourse to other me the da of 
interpretation than the direct one, in explaining the Yetlio sentences. And in order to 
meet snob cases, it is here urged t hat the reason of so doing was not the contradiction 
of the Vedio passage with the Sntra, bub that of two Yedtc passages themselves; an rl 
as such, fcho secondary implication is not unlawful. 

to .El i< Everywherei.e., both tho Veda and the Sntra being equally important, 
both are to be interpreted, without having recourse to ellipsis, 4c., 4c. 

61 .ES “Unlawful, 4 o,”—interpretation other than the direct. “ Optional”—There 
being no difference between tho importance of the Vedio passage hud the Sutra, the 
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52-53. On account of their prior functioning, aa being the meana (of 
the ascertainment of the meaning of fcho Veda ), people might set aside ih« 
rightful Injunction, on the strength of the Sutra, taken in its dirout 
denotation. 

53*54 ITonee, what 1 b meant m “ Whenever the uon*eoofcva(U«fcion.of 
the Veda is possible.” The rest is to be explained as it stands* 

54 * Of the remnants there should he disappearance 7 - “hero we have 

an instance of interpretation by supplying from without. 

55. To the Sutra 11 ViprakarsUat pa^o^ca” there is a modifica¬ 
tion of the affix. In “ lioka Sauniyamat n there is intervention of a 
word. 

secondary i niter pr station, that would be necessitated by their raafc^l contraction 
might be applied in the case of either of the two—‘there being no reason for applying 
it ejtolushroly to one or the other—both being equally important, on account of iea«ort 3 
just given, 

6344 Tho aoceptatice of the direct denotation, and the avoidance of ellipsis, &c., 
are to bo bad recourse to, only 5 " when each procedure does not oontmdict the f; Veda $ 
and Reason, The aMrmative assertion —“ Indirect interpretation is to bo had recourse 
to, when it does not go against the Veda”—is to b© construed into u negative one: 
u Bach interpretation in not to he followed when it goes against; the Vo da "—ami thus it 
becomes an instance of “ Specification / 1 

£4 The author now cites instances where the Hhashya has recourse to indirect 
interpretation, 4c. In connection with the il T)ar$a if and '* Pannmmasa,” sacrifices, a 
question is raised as to whnfe is to be done if the materials that are to be offered, become 
spoilt; and the Aphorism (VI - hr-12) answers it by laying down the necessity of pre¬ 
paring fresh materials. This with regard bo the principal Libations ; with regard to the 
secondary ones, the aphorism says—* 1 Api $e$hahhajdm m connection with 

wnich a doubt arise? a? to the nominative of the verb a S^at; J? and the Blmhya 
supplies the work c< Disappearance y j and supports this interpretation with arguments* 

^ In the u JyotisfP;ot.na ” sacrifice on the day of the "Satya 11 ceremony, the sacrl- 
tidal aninml 3 aa well as the cakes, have to be purifbd. Hence with a view to apply the 
procedure, laid down with regard to the animal, to the case of the cakes, it is found 
desirable to have an Injunction to this effect; and with this view, we have the Aphorism 
** Paffyc* vlp » '&karitha$ tan trama&Ky$ vidhdruit "—in which the predicate is a Taiitra- 
uu d hy 0 vidha nam./* and the reusou u * Viprakar *ha r., 3 J — r hi , mentxitig bein g “ on aaco« n t 
of the remoteness of the mention of the animal, JaMsf* should be a mention of the cakes; 
iu the procedure,” the nominative case—ending of “ Viprakaryhah " being changed into 
the Causal Ablative, and the Ablative in u VidhSnat '• into the Predicative Nominative. 
It may be urged that the Vodio sentence, like any ordinary sentence, is of human 
origin; ami bo meet this, we have the Aphorism—'* Loki ^anniyamdl prayoyah mnnihar- 
vhah sydb ” (I4-2B), where the connection is interrupted by the word ff Banniyamdl*’ — 
the meaning of the Aphorism being iu the ordinary world* a word is used with regard 
to a certain object only, whoa there is some sort of interormrao between the object 
and one of the sense-organs ; and thus uU Speech functions under the restraint of 
sense-perception* On the other hand, there can b© no such sens©* contact, and the 
consequent restraint, with regard to Tadic objects, which are all, more nr less, super- 
sensuous. This Sutra can idea be accepted nn an instance of Affix -modification j 1 * 
4< Bannikarshali " being intorprefcecl as u Sauni tear shat, 1 ’ 
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56. There is intefiveution of tlio Siifcm in tlie coso of fcbo vomiting 1 of 
felt© Scima dmuk (at the sacrifice). And in the case of the injunction 
referring to animat in ijeneral^ tlio Sutra itself has been changed. 

57. “ Agnaya^ea Svakfilatwiit ” and u Ueyadharinavapatanam” have 
been <x plainer! by a split of the sentence, 

57-58. And the following are tlio iustanoes of sucoudsuv signification ; 

^ A quaaUon is raised as to the l! Aty’/ftpviiiig^iha’ 1 saorilioo being uccesisary in the 
■.'.iso "f the ticceplawso of the gift of a ho iso in the- world also, or only during the 
•»oe of a Vedie ceremony. The Aphorism (IIJ>iv'28) lays down tlio wj 
Vlovi-, which is subsequently set aside by the Aphorism. Ilf-iv-2&. Then domes the 
question of offering tlio ” Sonmiudru '* cako, in the case of the sacrificin' vomiting out 
the Soma-juice that he may have drunk ; and with regard to this a donbt arises as to 
w hefcher such offering is to bo madu when one throws out the juice ordinarily or oiily 
when it is thrown out at a sacrifice. This doubt Is act aside by the Aphorism, ID iv-33, 
vhore the word “ tad vat ' is math) so refer to the case of "ordinary drinking,” other 
riom the fuicriiU-iui, which was mentioned in Aphorism Ul.iv.R8, which is separated by 
io mss than three Sutras, iroifi the present Aphorism. Again, with regard to the 
injunction of the qualifications of the tmimals to bo sacrificed at the 11 Jyotiihtoina,” a 
question, arises tie to whether the Injunction refers to all the three not mat a, or to only 
one or two of them. And in reply, wc have the Aphorism III-vi-18, which'clearly 
applies the injunction to til! throe equally. Bat finding this view to bo in consistent 
with IJI-vhlS, which applies! tins Injunction to one animal only—in order to remove 
Vina inconsistency, the Bhiishya holds the Injunction to apply to otio—the “ Buvnulyu” 
animal j and accordingly moditios the former Aphorism, interpreting it as—” Tito 
injunction would have referred equally to all the three animate; hod there been no 
difference of context; but in the present esse, wo have ;i diflferouee of context; therefore 
the Injunction refers to the Savaniya animal only,” 

61 '1 ho former Is part of II I-vii-t59; the latter refore to IX-iv-4>3. 

M.d3 (1 j I hough the word “ Autpatfika’ 1 means 11 belonging to the origin,” yet, 
through Indication, it ia explained as “ Natural” (2) In the Aphorism ■■ Oavyasya ohu 
tadadtehu,” though the word "guvya ” means either somethiny that fa 'prodn ed from the 
cow ‘ 01 ' die limbs f the cow,—yet, on aooount of the Artltaviida passage *' Gavo vii efcae 
8ntramagiil,a”—which implies mere relation to the cow, the word “gavya” comes to 
be explained us tbo “path traversed by the cow,” (3) Having raised the question 
whether all the Jiik versos are to be introduced or not,—the reply is that only those ate to 
be introduced in the middle, that are named the ” Dknyya ” Rik, wfiiio fresh ones pre¬ 
senting themselves are to be put iu at the end ; and the names of these latter are given 
ns the ” Uahnik " and “ Kakubh ” Thou again, there is an Arthavada passage to the 
effect that the Uahnik and Kakubh ‘ are subsidiary to the Trishtup; hence,' in accord- 
with the Law of Indication, that tbe cause is mentioned by tlio effect, tho word 
" b’ahnikkakubhftu” iB made to indicate their parent, the Triehtup. (4) In this Sutra, 
t no 'lord *' Abbyudaya ” is made to indicate the “ Dwiidaslha 11 (sacrifice, which is a 
means of “ Abbyudaya ” (prosperity). The meaning of the Sutra thus comes to be 
“ Since iti the JpwadlslmEia sacrifice we find particular names given to the differeut 
raaorificors—such ns the Hulfvrs, Q-mrterere, Tkirder s' 1 ,—therefore the principal dtetri- 
button qf tbo gift in to bo made iu accordance with those names, aud not 'equally to 
nil sucrifieers, or in accordance with the work done by ouch; that is to say, not consi- 
dering the work that each may have done, tho Ualfor should get half, the Thirdor 
the third part, and so on. 

2 
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(.].) 11 Autpaitikaslu ” (Aj>h. I-i+5), (2) “ G&vyasya ” (Aph. Vn.I-i-.l8), 
(8) " TTslmikkakubhfili ’ (V-iii-6), (4) “ Dar^auatjca, vi^QslinBya tatl.ia- 
b holidays ” ( Sen Note .). 

59. Or, the passage- beginning with “ lokfi " may be i/i kca »s signify, 
ing the praise of the author of the aplioi'istns: m explaining by means of 
well-known words, the disciples were not troubled by him., 

hd, 1 Bhavitavyantu ten a ’*—all before this taken as oue sentence, 
or taking all before the passage containing the word “ Vedadhyayauam, ” — 
we have the objections to the use of the -word “ At ha.” 

dl, Tlio ascertainment of llie meaning of the V"edn, is only possible 
by means of the Sutras consisting of words of known meanings ; but the 
meaning of the word 1 Atha ’ cannot be said to be well-known unless you 
postulate a certain foregone action. 

tid. It ia only a word with well-known meanings that is proper to 
use; but such is not the case (with the word "Atha ” as used hero}— 
such is tin: objection. And again if the meaning of the words “ A/ha, iStc.,** 
be well-known, why should they be explained now ? 

63. * It (socii explanation) is simply for the purpose of showing 

{ what the word means) 11 —say some. 

bii-bi, Out of a compoaitu of various sign! float ion—assumed by Bhava- 
clasa— } some people explain the meaning as belonging directly to only a 
portion thereof, as in the case of the beginning of the Eighth Adhygya* 

04. (Others again say) : £i Here we cannot have an explanation of tho 
Veda, as such explanation has been cunsured as useless effort/ 1 ' 

65< Or again, it may only be an objection (against the use of the 

^ With this begins the 6th Interpretation—.".Pndso/* 

m With this begins the GfcU I aim-pro tut ion—objection to fcho use of the word 
Ath*?’ 

This explains the meaning of tho BHishya, ending with * c Bhavifcnvy fmtu conn. ,J 

® With 11 and again 11 begins the consideration of the Bhasltya beginning #ffch 
** tatra lok@, 

fthuvudiisa lias taken 4 Atha tab IJ as a composite word, and lifts explained it m 
denoting tl sequence i iJ but the commentators on the Bbaehya explain ifetpi— 
where it dilates upon tho meaniag of tho word u Atha*— m attributing the denotation 
of sequence to the word u Atha 11 alone, nntl not to 14 Atha ,? and **• A tali r * as forming a 
composite word, A similar explanation of the word u Atha w by itself, as signifying 
sequence, is given, in the firs! Aphorism of tho Eighth' Adhyaya, 

The sense of this elliptical Karijel is this; It has been urged that the explana¬ 
tion of both the Veda and the Sutra would be a useless effort; and in the present pfam 
we don*l find an explanation ol any Yedio passage; hence if the Sutra too wore left 
rinexplained, there would be no purpose served by the Bhashya* Consequently we 
have here an explanation of cayh member of tho Sutra, 

^ The passage c * Tatra loke, jjfco*/’ objects to tho acceptance of the ordinary mean¬ 
ing of tho word u Atha/* on account of the impossibility of the tien m of sequence, in 
the absence of any preceding event. And after such an objection lias been raised, it is 
only proper that the signification of the word !f Atha” should be fully diluted upon. 
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woi-d 1 Alha)' m explained before (signifying sequence) ; bpoatw there in 
no event preceding it, 

^ a W01 ^ ’ 8 always to lie taken in its well-known sense, jaoioH 
cannoi: he said to be the case with, the word 1 atha ’ . and thero$^- there 

trtio V’ 1 stl PPty m, J of ellipsis (and ether modes of secondary interpre- 

“ The accomplishment of the study of the Veda, and the 
■ to ■ the high character of the ‘ Bath * am not recognised without 

? I lU ^Prchomion of (ha moaning of the word ‘ Atha '; hence has this 
latter been explained,” 

t . If the "’° lv ' Vfr0 sviihon ^ mean i nw, or if it had some other 

ar-exj ied niwuvmg, the ordinarily known signification would certainly be 
so, aside; therefore for the sake of the accomplishment of the direct 
mailing ft oortum foregoing event has to be assumed.;— the knowledge of 
• ie opociti.K mark (Middle term) leading to the comprehension of the 
8 P««fied ‘ s u bjor i * (major term ). 

f 6 j’ have thought it impossible to obtain such a meaning 

rt ..m the btttra, alone, and have therefore said “ Tt ig not so." 

69 * 70, hy tite clec,fU ' a ti °ri of sequence, as nlso by the fact of its having 1 

2m mmni ^ ° f the objection an raised in the Bhfishya. 

1 Atha't«n 1 j 1 1 t,l,,oia explain the iUnisliya thus; This explanation of the word 
t! o s i. T r U> “ PWU WOrt{ f *»»*■ w hat is meant I, that when 
would byZr-T-' 01 ?'* wort, ( ' Atba'-in the courso of Mich an explanation, wo 
Vediostndv an rt"tl » ‘‘“y^ 0 " 8 M ' A . a,l3lvcr t come to apeak of the accomplishment of 
i ;Z an 1 "■*!«“ of concluding « Bath” If v he enfe*. 

' ' 5:.« ? T H Tr 10 ' 1 of thn * fac!s »«# up pear Indent, 

Rli"flhvn tf 1 1C f 18 VB ™ infcerpr . ung sentence of the 

th ««T C * MP tn “ P^atnegauravam prneajy^a istakf , n ns , 

the use Of the word “ ah,®., T A « bodying the objection to 

as bflfnvo r v. t-* an ',’• ?PO im, ^ s ,i! ' H latter sentence, are to betaken 

„ m '. IU . ‘ V|!mvo the snnfcanoG harming with “Bimvit&* 

. Z1"’. “" *** «“»s». ,1m „ e l,„„ to ,„w! J° 

.. «... ...son i. . .. .. , ,: ■'; * 1 

ott,r mnnln, tt.H 0„, t „f tll ,„ „ . . £, °™ 

denotative eigniftoation. So. for the sake of u.i’a i,**«,« . ^ n ,hB “ liea 

coding eveii if and auoh an event is the "study of the Veda!" 'YfV™” 

the Whyam*'’L^The" YrA ^ ^ W ° WM « f 

1 ,i , , , Y am > <Sia ' hc cognition of the “desire to know r>nt»«» 

leads tn tho com prehension of Vsd in stnrltr n . . «nm\ l»nty 

«h.™ I, . L to». ol ,to rfltK, J "TT inS * b ” 

p«o.din K ,„A a™,,,.. r ‘ m ‘ t ‘“ n *»» >>“” * **r <* Mk. Ved„, 

I htS II}tnrO(lllC 08 tllO FihftstTH_I'Jftilodiiii, _ 

1SQ tn ri J * . ‘iaiUrtevam # anja-^THpi, &e * f 

*I he aphorism itself d 0 pinrfw \ ' * 

Of tt- WShna,,, h«„=tt, 
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p * visible end, a study of the Vedas is implied ; hence, why should there fee 
the objection that it (study of the Veda) is not directly mentioned in the 
Sutra P 

70- 71,. That particular event without which the s desire of knowing 
is not possible, is the one, sequence to which is assumed to he the aforesaid 
visible end, 

71- 72. Any active 48 desire to know M would always follow upon 
some Liang* or other; and as such the declaration of nnch seme thing m 
gtm-ral ((yvxthoTit any specification) is entirely useless. 

72“73. Thqtigh it is true that without previous determination 
(Snnkalpa) the desire is not accomplished,—yet this too being common (to 
all actions), does not need any spec in i treatment. 

73-74. Therefore it is an accomplished specific cause; of the 4 desire to 
know Duty," which is meant by the author of the Sutra ■ ami thin can bo 
no other than Study. 

71-75, 44 A study of the Veda having been precluded by the sou ton Co 

4 Auy^ySpi, &ed (in the IHmshya), it is not proper to add 4 Fragapi', 
&c,y as even there 4 something else" is possible.** 

75. u Tho desired meaning having 1 men got at, by means of the 
foregoing (sentences), what is the use ot the passage 4 Tadrigintn, &cd ”? 

76 78, It is only by over-looking what is to he described, later mi, 
that such an objection can be raised; for it Is not yet proved that 

by the aphorism itself * mid it is not right to urge that sneh study is not mentioned in 
the aphorism, 

1 ^ Tho aphorism denotes sequ&^e ; but sequence in general need not have boon 
declared; because, && n rule, any thing that is done necessarily follows so mot hjjng else. 
So by dedftrifig the Aphorism mm\ refer to sequence to something particular 

and thte can be no nothing oho but the " study of tho YodaY 

13-13 This Kfirika anticipates ^he following objection t 4X Determination is always 
foeud to hare a visible effect; thoreforo why should we not accept to such 

rfflternmtatiott }S ? The sense of the reply ig that deformbmfciou is a ootmmm factor in 
alt actions, and as nneh no speoid mention of this is necessary, 

‘ y ' Ul The Bhaahya is thus . u It is not so j because the desire to know "Duty may 
follow from Other actions, even before the study of the VedV* j and the prp^-nt Knriku 
means that the first half of the poi.it.onoe having ahvaSly precluded Yodio study, there 
wos no need of adding the words “-even before, &e, *'; because oven before Such study, 
nil that is possible as preceding tho d sins to know Ditty, is something other fhao 
the study of the Veda; and this hm already been pointed out in the first half of the 
sentence. 

^ rbe penitence ° iasmin hi eati snY&knlpyate }i implies the necessity of Todlo 
study; as without this, no “desire to know Duty” as possible^ A ml th^ passage in 
q ues lion too refers only to such Yudic study, ns one without which tho deal re is not 
possible. 

As datmini has only menbionerl w Duty” it cannot yet b© known that he is 
going to prove the Veda alone as the means of knowing Duty, or that ha is going to 
explain only Vedic passsgea. Hence, so long as iv© have not ioarnfc those facts, wo can 
very reasonably urge that “bowing to ChaifcyA” is ftlrio a Duty; and as such, a desire 
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{t injunction " is tlie ttihftns of knowing Only ; (nor is it yet known) what 
sentences Jimnini will explain. As it is* only “Doty’' that has been 
mentioned up to this time, a desire to know it might follow also upon a 
.fltudy of the assertions of Buddha and others;—and tin’s is what is 

referred to by the passage “ Anyasyapi, Ac." _ 

78-82* Or, the aphorism may be read as “ Having studied the Vedas, 
the investigation should follow immediately.” Then too the two intended 
implications would he; u hot without having studied, and not aftot 
doing something else” ; but such implication mumot bo got at (in a single 
sentence), because of tin chance of syntactical split, con sequent upon the 
duplicate construction, noticed hereafter. If the injunction simply said, 
“after having studied,” then the investigate n of Duty might follow after 
the u Bath ” ; for in such a case, there would be no injunction of “ imms- 
Male sequence." If however it be said to ho au injunction of “ immediate 
srquenoe," then the investigation following upon Vedic study might bo made 
the subject, (and thus the immediate sequence being referred thereto), we 
land upon the possibility of an investigation even prior to Study. 

82. The passage “ Tadri^tn, &e.,” specially serves to preclude the 
study of the sayings of Buddha, Ac. 

83- 84. The study of the Veda being arrived at, through the implica¬ 
tion of the objection “ Pragapi, Ac.," the denotation of neither ot the two 
aforesaid sentences can be the object of Injunction. This is what is meant 
by the Bhashya, beginning with. '* apt ca.” 

84. What is enjoined is explained in the passage beginning with 
“ khitn ” ? 

84- 85. Some people construe the passage " BarnstSecSoaufcaryam 

(by supplying into it words from without), -as “ nor do we lay down its 

to know Duty may also be taken ns following after a study of the Scriptures of the 
Buddhists and other Athe Htio sects ; nnd that such desire is not preceded necessarily 
by a at udy of the Ted a almio. 

1B-SI ' s Noticed hereafter M —in the BbSehyn. passage : «*. V&da 
vidhiyuti tinMdydnUtyum , mpar/Ui,man 

3B-ftfc The investigation into the meaning of \fiadte sentences is not possible for one 
who lias not studied the Veda. Therefore the study of Veda f cing proved to be neces¬ 
sary, through tin* implication of the objection,—oven if we have the f:ijunction in the 
form £ '<>nly after Vedio study, —the objections to this* urged above, couse to 

apply to the present case. u Bhdshya J *—the passage referred to is; t% upi cha naivu 
vMthihynyanat purwfa a lih a ikatmdcca i kaiulkya/cm rah shy ati 

E* Beginning with ** jjiiifcu *’ and ending with il ttpade<jfttj H —th€j fcifiw of which 
passage is that the aphorism servos to preclude tbo Rath ,J (enjoined ift the Sinritis), 
which implies the end of one’s residence with his Teacher. 

in accordance with this view, the whole sentence bus to be construed thus : 
We do not prohibit investigation into the nature of Duty prior to Yodic study ; nor do 
tv c* lay b tress upon its immediate sequence to it, 

11 Bemuse of the Jfyct of the r/phor/sm, —because the aphorism refers to the 
preclusion of the cessation of onus residence with his Teacher, 11 Because of meh leinfc 
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immediate sequence*^ They co^ferae Tims, baeftnAc of Mre Met of t-!ie 
aphorism referring to another subject ; (Investigation) is not prohibited 
before Stody^ nor w its immediate sequence enjoined, because this is 
accomplished l>7 the power (or Study itself), and also on account of the 
necessity, in that case, of postulating an unseen effect, 'Therefore we can¬ 
not but have recourse to indirect signification (Indication). 

8G-87, (But) here (in the Bhashya) the theory of lm mediate 
Sequence appears to have been accepted. 

And it is without renouncing the direct meaning, that the indicated 
meaning has to be accepted. 

87- 88, The investigation of Dufy, being understood to follow closely 
upon Vedic study,—thus occupy mg a particular point of time—would 
imply the negation of u Bath ’ fat that time). 

88- 89. There being a contradiction in the simultaneity of both (.Bath 
nnd Investigation occurring immediately after Study), there h a weak¬ 
ness in the claim of u Bath,” on account of its occurreuce at that time being 

t y r ;» _ Tlie form of the Injunction cannot bo t |fjpA (i investigation «|otiT(l follow neesa- 

MtrUy aft ok study ,p t because thi nm implied in the vary power or study ifcmdf, without 
whioh n«t.n rally, no investigation h poKsilite, Again immediate seqiumoe cannot be the 
object of the Injunction > because the investigation could be as well 'earned on, evm 
after ife lapse of a certain number of years after Vedie study ; therefore no pnbmblo 
pnd is served by enjoining immediate; sequence. Therefore in this ease wo would 
) mY e to postulate su invisible result which in not allowable in a treatise based upon 
lUmann s specially in a case where such a sumption is easily avoidable, For these 
reasons, we irmab hare recourse to m indirect method of inrorpretting the Siitra, 
lli rough Indication j whereby we got at the meaning just noted. 

81 'Peking the aphorism to ttwficflte the preclusion of tho cessation of one’s rosb 
deuce with his Teacher, wo are to give tip the direct moaning entirely; but, at the 
same times we should base the indicated meaning upon it. 

87-93 u Rvoh’* and n Investignisjbn '* are mutual contradictories ; because by l( With *' 
here i* meant the giving up of the habit* of the religions student; consequently, after 
the Ruth, there conU'l be no longer residence with antfu Teacher (which is also necessary 
lor the religious student). But such departure from the Taaoher'K home would mili¬ 
tate against a proper investigation into the nature of Duty, which needs- the help of 
the Teacher. If once when this investigation. is u odors food as following immediately 
after study, it nafcur dly precludes iU contradictory, “ Birth/* 

89-89 i£ Q'ppowA to th u Veda **— The study of ihe Veda in for the purpose of knowing 
iUi meaning ; ao, if affair mere repetition oF the Veda the student wore to go nway from 
his Teacher afeer tho cerempiiial t: Bath/ 1 then the whole Veda would become useless to 

him Bays the Rhushya: “ VpAomaHhavantam j naynjana^antam ,san*.a ?nanarthaha - 

iMmkalptiy&ma'* Thu immediate sequence of Investigation to Study has thus bmm 
proved by tho opposition of 4t Bath ” bo the Veda. Bat the Bhnshya also makes an 
effort to reconmlo the two Injunctions: Nac&dhi{>av$dn$y<i t Ac / 1 The sense of the 
Bhsflhya is that the rjfabi morety enjoins tho t£ Bath ^ as to be performed after Study — 
a ruerc ordinary ; and if nothing more important intervenes, it may V* 

performed immediately after tho Study. But such immediate sequence of the Both is 
precluded bjr its tippnsitimi to;|he Veto 5 though still there is no contradiction of tho 
yruti injunction —which implies mere sequence* 
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to tho Vofla ; an.1 nomwquently thi* ( Hath) would bo auporaedod 
by 1 I lives ligation ’ llnougU its superior sireugMi (support of the V 

89- 90 Tho passage crmtnimug the expression “ dnsht ftrtlmtvat, 

r,hn one beginning with “ktkshaimyu tu” (occurring in the Bbanl.ya) m-o 
left off by some (Commentators >,»# they think them to he a mm-e repot. turn 
and hence meaningless. ( hit, on account of the fact of its meaning having 

been already arrived at by other sentences). 

90- 9 1 . To these wo reply: Though “ immedia to st.-quenco 1 ' m ay <i onbfc, 
less be aid to be expressed by the “Ktwu” affix yet, on account of uon- 
ouutmdiotioib this affix, may be taken as indicating mere “ prooodonco. 

91- 92. If one performed the “ Bath ” immediately after having got 
up the more text of the Veda, it would be contrary (to the fact of the Study 
having a visible end.'. Bat if we explain the word “ Ad hy ay an a ’• as 
“ Adhigama ” (comprehension,-—deriving it from the root ‘ in a, to go), 
them the contradict urn ceases. 

02 -)3. Ono who, having explained nou-nontradicticm in this xnamitu^ 
would assert the necessity of the Rath, for tho sake Of a eertanMimeeu 
result), or as a purificatory l'ito to him we make the following reply : 

93-95, la this connection, the Injunction laying down the various re¬ 
strain fcn— 14 nob-bathing fl and tho rest—for the iclb'ious student, not 
having laid down a limit to these,—-these stand in need of an injunction 
laying clown their end ; and hence on account of this requirement, b,i., h 
must mean the cessation of " not-butking and the Tent which would thus 
come to lie indicated by means of 4 contradiction ’ and 4 tmeompunimerit, 
for the sake of a visible purpose. 


S0.«|> Tim two passers referred (o ares (1) “ T/rishi&rthata cddnyayaniuuilnan- 
tar ye njihanyeta,'' (2) 11 Laksh.miuyti t-weaho’tfhahi/dt,’* E&l sense of the.no commen¬ 
tators is that the former is a mere roj.ititK.n of what bus been asserted in the passage; 
“ Ih-ieMo hi tasyMhah, frc..” and the latter ifl meaningless. 

Bo ,61 It has been declared in the preceding portion of tho Uhfishya that the affix 
* Ktii-’ does not signify iwiasdiutc sequence. Still we grans that it has such signifies- 
tinn in the present instance; oven then the fact of Study having ft visible purpose, in the 
shape of the comprehension of the meaning of tho Veda, would be con trad >oM. 
Herme, in order to avoid tide contradiction, wo ought to interpret the affix ' Klm, per 
Ijldiratioiu m implying mare 

9 SS-93 Bxplftining “ Bath/ 5 nob as the ceremony closing tho period of ones result 00© 
with the Teacher, but only ns a particular religious rite, bringing about certain invisible 
resnlM, liks ordinary sacrifices. 

What ia wanted here h the end of restraints pat upon tho religion* ^indent, 
and not mere 'bathing.’ Therefore tho word “ Bath” in thoftftid Injunction must bo 
taken to moan the cessation of its contradictory,—" non-bathing. ’ as also the other 
restraint a aud duties imposed upon the religious student. Thus then the finishing of 
the Veda, becomes the limit of those restraints; and consequently all other duties being 
only subsidiary to Study, the end of this latter would reasonably pat an end to suoh 
duties also. 
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95-90! '(’Inis jsijon of thy woi d.s— signifying respectively 1 Study. 1 
‘ Bath ’ and 1 the order of sequence of the Investigation ’—the above iafcer* 
pretutioiis have to bo accepted, for the sake of a visible purpose, 

90-97. (Obj.)i “If one were to carry on the investigation, after the 
Oath, bo would not be contradicting the Veda; and thus the contradic¬ 
tion (you have urged) ceases.” To one who thus objects, we make tho 
following reply: 

07„99. Just as the Srariti lays down the ' Bat h ’ t.o follow immsdifttely 
after ‘Study,’ so also (doea it lay down) another action, to follow after 
that (bathin':), and another one after this last, (and so on), thus thou 
as it would bo absolutely necessary (for the sake of Investigation) to set 
aside some thing that has been enjoined by the Smriti, it is only reasonable 
that we should set aside ‘ Bath ’ as it is the first to come up at the time, 
and as such the lit test for being set aside. 

99-100. Thus it is understood that the order of sequence based upon 
?wrthi, is set aside by the exigencies of, the meaniwj. Or there being a 
contradiction bet wee u the primary and the secondary, it is the secondary 
that is to be set aside, 

S6.9ti (1) The word, signifying study, in tho injunction ; “The Veda shoo Id he 
studied/’ has bean explained as implying the “ Comprehending of the weaning. (2) In 
the Injunction “After study one should bathe/’ the word “ Bathe" has been explained 
ns implying the * cemlios of non-fafttliing and the other habits of the religious student- 
(3) The word “ Atha" lias been ns plained as implying the prohibition of one's removal 
from the Teacher's house. All these interpretations have been accepted simply on 
the ground of their lending to visible ends. 

91-99 In Smritie, we have such injunctions as—“ one Should take a wife, after 
having bathed/’ "id “when one has thus booome a Householder, ho should perform the 
Agmhotra/’—and so on, one after the other, leaving no time unoccupied, which could 
serve for an Investigation into Duty, after the “ Bath," Hemoe in order to carry on the 
Investigation, which is distinctly laid down, in the Veda, ir. is absolutely riocessiiry that 
we should sot aside at least one action enjoined in the above Smritis, And. us the 
fittest time for investigation is just after the Study, we naturally «eek to set aside that 
which the Smriti has laid down as following immediately after the study; mid this is 
no other than tho “ Bath." Again it is only the learned that arc entitled to the per- 
form an 00 of sacrifices; and ns no one can be said to bo learned unless ho has Fully 
mastered the nature of Duty, it becomes incumbent on ns to have finished the investi¬ 
gation into Duty, us also all other branches of le;uffcing, before the tubing up of the 
house-holder’s life and its attendant duties, 

99.100 The immediate sequence of “ Bath" to Study—which is laid down in the 
seutence “having studied, one should bathe "—is net aside by the immediate sequence 
of the Investigation, which is implied by the fact of its arising directly out of the Study 
itself. That the order based upon words is set aside by that based upon the senes will 
be explained in tho Bth Adhyiiya. 

Order" is the secondary‘factor in the moaning of words; hence if we accept the 
order based upon words, wo set aside 1 study ’ (which has been explained as tho 
comprehension of the meaning of the Voda), and which being the direct signification, 
is tho primary factor of the word. Hence we must reject the order based upon mere 
word, and consequently set aside the imwodiate sequence of “ Bath." 




aphorism i 

100-101. By ‘Bath’ hor e is meant the ‘re 
house’ ; (and it is this latter which) would be flfl 
(to Study and Investigation). and not the tasting 

J 03-102. Thus then we understand the Injunction to mean that 
41 Residing in the house of the Teacher, but not abstaining from 4 honey* 
meat, &e.’ (because these are not opposed to the desired investigation), 
one is to investigate Duty." 

102-103. And so long as the (final) return from the Teacher's House 
Is not accomplished, there is no ‘Bath; ’ because (the Bath) means (the 
cessation of) all (the habits of the religious student., including residymv 
at the Teacher’s House), 

303-104. And so long as one has not finally relinquished the 
Teacher’s House, lie is not called a ‘ Snataka’; and so long too there can 
be no marriage,; because marriage has bean laid down only for the Snataka. 

J04, The Smriti “ one hi to bathe (after study)’’ has been quoted 
(in the Bhasliyn) after having been explained. 

105. And though the sentence " Ma samavsrtishta” (do not go 
away from the Teacher's House) occurs (in the B h ashy a), immediately 
after the quotation of the above Smriti injunction, — yet as this is contrary 
to the Smriti, it is to be taken apart from that passage (Smviti). 

106. Tlie preclusion (of Bath), that has,been explained to be due to 
(implied by) the word “Atha,” is here (in the BhSshya passage in 
question) shown to have a definite visible end (and it is not for an unseen 
super- physical rosult). 

107. The non-abstinence from meat, honey, Ac., on this occasion (end 
of study) has been indicated by the Smriti ; and ns such it would not look 
well for the author of the aphorisms to be prohibiting these (moat, Ac.), 
for the sake of an unseen result only, 

108. Though after having once returned from the Teacher’s House 
(thus following the dictum of the Smriti directly 1, one could go there 
again, For the purpose of investigation ; — yet, this too (the former Return) 
could )>e (only explained as being) for the sake of an unseen result. 
Hence this explanation has not been touched upon here (in the Bliashya), 

109. For one who has had his ends fulfilled, the Return from th.6 
Teacher’s House is seen to have a perceptible result, and so lias it he;i n 
declared, in the Smriti. And there could be no purpose in the Return of one 
who has not yet had bis ends fulfilled (i.o., one who has not yet finished 
ill that be had to do at the Teacher’s House). 

W* That, is to say the meaning* of the Bliashya is that such alone can fye thy mean¬ 
ing nf the Smriti Injunction. 

m, “ E7tt Because, not being opposed to the investigation of Duty, 

abs'tneneo therefrom could not have any visible end,—the only good being the tmaeen 
result proceeding from such abstinence. i 

3 
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110. ‘ Tim fncf of Yedio study being the cnusc (of investigation) 

having been established by the word * Atlui/ which signifies ‘immediate 
sequence/—what is the use of the word ‘ Atali ’ ? 

Ul* Though the word “ Atlia ” has signified appropriateness (of 
investigation after Yedic study), yet without the word “ Atah,” there 
could be no knowledge of the fact that “ that (Yedio study) alone is 
the cause.” 

112, In that case (in the absence of “Atah”), it (Vedic study) 
would become a qualitication of the person ; and for the cause of investi¬ 
gation, (we would have to postulate) some such thing as his desire for 
certain things, <®fi, 

ITS, “ Study ” (as the only canse of hr restitution) may be regarded as 
implied by the word “ A tab,” Because if such muse were not mentioned, 
the word “ Atha ” might be taken simply as a benedictory word. 

114. Or again, the word 1 Atah ’ may be interpreted only ns preclud¬ 
ing the “ Bath ”: because for one who has fitted himself (for investigation) 
by a study of the Yoda, there can be no idle staying (in the Teacher’s 
House.) 

(Here ends the discussion of the signification of the words ‘ Atha * 

and 1 Atah}' 


115-117. The desire, signified by the affix ‘San,’ has for its object 
the knowledge which is nearest related to it (as occurring in the same word) ; 
bo it belongs to the knowledge alone; and no injunction (or anything of the 
sort) is implied thereby. Of the root ‘Ishi’ (in fccM ) the object is 
the extraneous (as occurring in another word) ‘ Duty,* or ‘ that ’ (Knowledge), 
hr hath. The affix “ tumim” signifies co+iubjedivity (».e., the fact of 1 desire ’ 
and ‘knowledge ’ having the same nominative); and the *K* ’ (in IcchBt ) 

HO If " AnantaiyopadScitviiV’ is taken with “atahcnbclena,” then the latter half 
would mean—“ what is the good of the word ‘Atah’ signifying mere immediate fieyti- 
tnce (which has already bean indicated by the word 1 A tha ’) ” ? 

If we had no ‘Atah/ the meaning of the Sutri*' would be—"a person who has 
Studied tho Veda is entitled to the Investigation of Doty"'; and as a cause of 'Investi¬ 
gation, wo would have to postulate a desire for certain tilings, which could belong to a 
Qudra also, who would fcbns become entitled to the Investigation, and thence to Vodio 
study,, which can never be allowable. 

lUr-tl? The Bhnshya referred to in those Karikas is — u DharnrnnjijniisTtujnic* 
cheta." ' “It belongs, |v. Mi —*■*., the part of the word ending in the affix * San * signt- 
flea only the desire for knowledge, and not any sort of injunction, Ac, The dasidorativo 
affix ‘ San ’ uas for its object ! knowledge ’; and the root ‘ ishi ’ has for its object cither 
‘Duty’ or * knowledge/ or -both. So thero ia no repetition or redundancy in “ jijuiaaitw- 
michchheta.” ^ 

“The second desire, &'c., ifc .”—ns an instance of Desire for Desire, we have, in 
Ordinary experience, a longing for the desire for food, in the case of one who is afflicted 
by a want of appetite. 
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signifies injunction. Titus there being various objects (signified by the 
several words of the B has by a), there is no repetition in it. 

Th i second desire in (ic.rhst) lias been employed for the sake of the 
accomplishment of the ‘desire’ mentioned in the aphorism. 

118. (obj.}, “Because in the case of (the sense of the Dative being) 
for th 0 sake or purpose af (t&darihtfa), it is the effect (the modification) 
with the Dative ending that is compounded with its material cause, 
as in the ease of ‘ Yupadaru/—therefore there can be no such compound in 
the present instance (as ‘D harm ay a jijnasa’).” 

119. (Rep,). The olanse “ Sa hitasya” (in the Bh ashy a) signifies 
the breaking up of the compound into “Dharmasya jijnasa" (changing 
the Dative into the Genitive). And the mention of “ Dlm-maya” is only 
with a view to show that the Genitive is in the sense of “for the sake or 
purpose of” 

120. (obj.). “ If the particular relation (of for the sake of) be meant 

to be implied, then the Dative alone (and not the Genitive) would bo 
correct; and if, on the other hand, only a general relation be meant, to be 
implied, then why should there beany mention of ‘ T&darfchya’ (being for 
the sake of) ” ? 

121. (Rep.), Though it is relation in general alone that is signified 
by the Genitive, yet it is the relation existing in a particular form that is 
here meant to be implied by the Bhitshya. 

(Here ends the exposition of * Dharmujijnasd,) 


122. The “ semblance of means ” will be found herein in the argu¬ 
ments used by the Furyapakshi (the questioner or objector), 

122-123. The means of one thing applied to the case of another 
constitutes what is called the 11 Semblance of Means,”— e.g, r the mention 
of the means of sacrifices as pertaining to the ends of man (e-g., mm- 
hearing of evil spoken of himself), and those of the latter as pertaining 

US Jn “ Yiipadaru ” wo liave the compound’ consisting of “ Yu ply* darnli ’’—the 
wood for the purpose of the post,—because tha wood is the material cause of the post 
In the rase of " Dharswyn jijmisii,” on tbo other hand, there is no Bach relation of 
cause and effort; therefore it iB net proper to break up the coni pan ml “ Dianna-jijtuifia ” 
in this manner. 

ISI We do not mean that the Genitive implies “ tadarthya" ; we take it to signify 
more relation ,i general ; but as such a relation, without any specification, would la 
itn possible, the HU shy a specifics the relation as that of "tadarthyu ” by means of the 
insertion of tho Dative affix in 11 DbamSya.” 

I Si. S3 •• (^eshalakshoija”—Tnthe question—" what is tho definition of Duty ’’ ?—the 
BbSsliyn. replies by declaring that tho definition is given in the second aphorism ; and 
whatever remains end' fined there, is explained by 11 fJeshalekahana,' 1 —a word that 
occurs in the first aphorism of the Third Adhyaya; bub there we do not find the 
explanation of all that wo have yet to know about Duty. For this reason, the Vartika 
takes tho word "geshalakshana ” to mean the complete body of the aphorisms, 
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to tlio fin met’. The word “peshalakaliana” (the remaining definition) 
refers to the com pie to it Wise, 

124. “ It .is only what m known (to some people) that in capable of 
being known (by oliters) ; while what is already known is not desired, (to 
bo known), ' (On the other hand) what is not known (to the people) being 
incapable of being’ known, (it would not be desired) ah the more ; there- 
fore (with a view to meet this difficulty) the 11 h ashy a lias thus declared : 

125. Duty is to bo enquired into, on account of doubts (with regard 
to it), and also becauso of its leading to bliss, A thing with regard to 
which there were uo doubts, or which did not lead to a (desirable) end, 
could never bo enquired into. 

126. In the matter of tho form, &c., of Duty there are two questions 
(with .regard to its) ‘ Pram tin a ' (the means of knowing it) and Mlupa' 
(its proper form); and by means of these two, these preliminary questions 
are settled in this (1st) quarter (of the 1st Adhyaya). 

127-28, Even when the Veil a has been proved to be the only means 
of knowing Duty,—with regard to the ascertainment of the meaning of 
Yodio passages, there is no agreement among learned people {lit. 'people 
knowiug many things ’), on account of various (kinds of) doubts. Some say 
«this is the moaning,"—some: "not that, but this ’’and it is also for 
the sttlement of these (differcnecH of opinion with regard to the meaning 
of Vedio passages) that the 1 real is e, subsequent to this (1st Pada), baa 
been composed. 

Thus ends Aphorism t of Adhyaya I, Tilda i. 
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“ Duty is a- purpose having Injunction for its sole authority 
(means of conceivabilifcy) ” (I-i-2). 

1. Dnfcy in gonertil having been established, its authority tl Inj nno- 
tion *' is now explained j thence are its form, etc,, known; and iu this 
aphorism, it is the form that Is described. 

2. Both are signified by a single aphorism, through direct signiftm~ 
tion and implication; the form of Daly having boon mentioned (directly), 
its authority comes to be signified by implication. 

3. The affix, becomes capable of Enjoining, only when supplied with 
all its requirements, in the shape of * what ’ and the rest. Hence in this 
system the sentence which urges (to action) is called “Oodnhfi” (Injunc¬ 
tion). 

I *'* It» proof of Injunction Ji’c, , ’--Tho declaration of Veda as tho basis of Duty is 
in this form ; 1 * 3 Duty has the Veda for its authority, —tho Veda alone is its authority,— 
and the Veda is solely authoritative, it cannot be otherwise.’ 

“ For in ijr'c.”—he., the form and the special features of Duty. Tho form is 
explained in the following manner: Tho declaration of tho authority points to the 
" Agnihotrn ” Ac., as forming part of tho authority—the Veda, as positively represent¬ 
ing ' Duty.” Tho particular feature is explained thu8 : The specification that Veda 
alone is the authority implies that the character of Duty belongs to “ Agnihotra,” Ac , 
Hi form 1 tig part of the Veda, ami not to the worshipping of the Daily a, Ao. 

8 “ Both ” ~i.e, t tho Form and the Basis. Tim form of Dnty haviug been declared 
to be that which occurs in the Veda, this very fact implios that the Veda is the Basis 
or Authority of Duty, This Kuriku rotors to the passage iu the Bhashya, wherein it is 
declared that the two questions—“what in Duty—and what ia its Basis"?—are 
answered by tho present aphorism. 

3 “ Codaneti kriy-iyah jpravartukam oacanomdhuh .'’— BhSshya. Iu connection 
with this, a question is raised whether tho “ urging expression ” ia the Affix (the 
Potential Imperative), or tho Eoufc itself, or tho whole sentence ? The knrika accepts 
tho last alternative. In all injunctions, wo require tho following three factors—(1) 
What ? — i.e.. what is to bo accomplished j (2) By what ? — i.e,, by what moans it is to 
bo accomplished; ami (3) How ?—by what process it ia to he accomplished. It is 
only when tho Potential Imperative Affix is accompanied by all three that it is able to 
urge a person to action ; but it is only by moans oE tho complete sentence that tho 
three requirements can be fulfilled, Hence the sentence is the ono urging agent j and 
ft3 such, it is named “ Cod uni ”—Injunction, 
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tf That Injunction alone in the authority M and K Injunction is, only 
authoritative” —both those facts having been ascertained with regard to 
Duty, (the author of the Bhiishya) thinks it to bo wanting in something, 
and hence lie has slightly touched upon reasons, with regard to the aforesaid 

facts, 

5. Inasmuch as authoritative character is possible only to the Word, 
lie has also pointed out the incapacity, with regard to such objects (as tho 
past, etc.), of Souse-Perception and the rest, which is to bo described here¬ 
after, 

6. Even with regard to purely non-existing objects, the Word brings 
about some conception. And consequently, in the absence of any discrep¬ 
ancy, authoritative character must be accepted to belong to it by its very 
nature. 

7. The Bhiishya has explained the word u Oodana ” as signifying 
“ Word ” alone ; for no “ Injunction ” ever treats of the past &<i. 

8. So long as “ Word” (iu general) is not established by means of 
tho preclusion of the operation of tho senses and the rest,—how can there 
be any opportunity of (apeakbig of) a particular form of it ? 

9-10. (The word) “ Lakshana” may signify either causa in general, 
or the instrumental cause, (of right notion). And as tho instrumental cause 
(i.e. t if we accept this alternative) has been mentioned, either the word or 
the conception of the word, or the meaning of the word, or the comprehension 

4 (t Oodana hi bhfitam. bhavishuantain t j'c ...,.nunyat JtiMenSndriyatn. >> —Bhashya. 

That Injunction atone, und nothing el so, is sufficient authority—-such being the sense 

of the aphorism, tho Bbnshya quoted brings out arguments in support of this view ; 
because a mere declaration of a theory was considered weak. These arguments aro 
to be brought out in full detail in the following aphorisms. 

1 The passage “ bhStam bllaviihyantatn 3co., ,s moans that Oodana can also treat 
of such objects; bUtiaa a matter of fact, no Oodana is ever found to be treating of 
the past; henoo “ Oodana ” must he taken here as signifying “ word.” 

8 When the authority of Sen so-Perception, &o,, has boon sot aside, we are to 
prove the applicability of a particular form of authority (moans of right notion)—in 
the shape of tho “ Word "—with regard to past and future objects, &o. But us yet wo 
cannot assort this of Injunction, which la only a particular form of ” Word." And 
further, the assertion of applicability to past and future objects &o., refers to “ Word 11 
in genera,!, and not to any particular form thereof. Thus then, the Sense of the Bhiishya 
comes to be this ; Injunction is tho authority for Duty j because authoritative character 
belongs to the [ Word,’ as it has tho capacity of producing conceptions even with regard 
to such objects as the past, future, &c., and Injunction boo is only a particular form of 
tho Word; thereforo if, ia only reasonable that this should be the sole authority for 
Duty, which is super-sensnems. 

®* 4 * * * 8 * i0 The Instrumental cause is optional, depending upon the speaker’s wish ; hence 
the various alternatives of option are pointed out, 

" tj the preceding ones $”«. —When either the Word, or its Conception, or it. 
Moaning, is accepted as tho Instrumental Cause, thou the result attained is the cornpre 
tension of tho meaning of the sentence; and when this last ia taken to bo tho causes 
then the result is iu tho shape of Acceptance or Rejection, 
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of the meaning of the sentence. When the preceding' ones are the means of. 
right notion, tlion the ehfti’fictev of the result belongs to the IvtSi. 

11. If the word “Ti&kehapa ” be taken as, used in tlie sense of 
“conception,” Ac., then the mention of “ Oodunii ” would indicate its effect, 
and also tbs effect of that effect. 

12. If however (the word “ Laksliana ”) he taken as used in the sens© 
of cdMiScia (jcttevstl) or hi that of 11 Word itself as the means (of right 
notion), then, in that case, the word “Codami” and “ Lalcshana. ” would 
be co*ex tensive intboir direct signification. 

13. Later on we shall prove that the character of ‘ .Doty,’ belongs to 
the Material, Action and Accessory (of the Sacrifice, collectively). And 
though these are amenable to Sense-perception, yet it is not in thoir 
Ordinary form, that the character of Duty belongs to them. 

14. Because, of these, the capacity of bringing about auspicious 
results is cognised always through tins V edu ; and it is in this form (of 
being the means of auspicious results) that the character of Duty is said to 
belong to them. And as such Duty cannot be said to bo am on able to 
S on se-percepti on. 

15. The mention (in tho Bliafibya) of “Souses” is only a hint, in 

il“Its egee&vMi.e,„ Conception, tho effect of the Word; and the effect of the 
Conception, in the shape of the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence, This 
knrika sop plica an answer to tho following question : “If tho word 1 laksliaiia ’ bo need 
in tho sense of something other than the Word— he-, irt the setts' 1 of the Conception 
of the Word &c.,-~ how, then oan it. be co-extensive winh ‘ CodanS,' which signifies 
‘Word’?” The soiib® of tho reply is that, tn that case, ' Codan5. ’ may bo explained 
as indirectly indicating— not tho Word, but — its effects <fce. Ac-, iue aforesaid co-exten¬ 
siveness being explained per Indication. 

IS This explanation is in accordance with the view that the fieri to nee constitntes 
the 1 Codana ‘—as declared in the Bhnshyn. As a matter of fact however, in all cases, 
the co-exteneivenoii9 is through direct denotation. For " Cod ana ” has been explained 
as 'that whereby anything is conceived of; ’ and, in tho same manner, wo can explain 
*' Codanii ” as ' that whereby a person is urged * ; and thie would como directly to mean 
*' Conception," Ac. ; as has been pointed out elsewhere: “ Codana is that word, by 
means of which one has the wish ‘may I exert'; or it may be tho notion which leads 
to such exertion.” 

18 “Material,” Ac., will bo described, as “Duty,” in the Bh'sbyn, beginning with 
“ ya evu Qrtyar-karah,” and these are certainly visible to the senses; as such, it is 
not proper to restrict " Duty ” to Injunctions fikme. But the fact is that it is not in 
their perceptible forms that these have boon described as “ Duty.” 

18 This karika and the next, anticipate the following objection: “ The lihashyn 
only precludes tho applicability of tho eonsies; ami hence it cannot be taken as restrict¬ 
ing Duty to Cc.dnr.a alone; because apart from Sense-perception, we have still got the 
agencies of Inference &e,” The first solution of this difficulty is that the mention of 
“ senses ” is only a hint; it inclndos all other agencies of knowledge—Inference and 
the rest. Tho second solution, is that “nsnynt kinca” may ho construed with tho 
preceding sentence,—the meaning, in that case, being that “ objects, past, future, &c., 
can be comprehended by means of Codana, ami by nothing die." 
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the manner of the author of ilio ftphoriFmh. Or we may disjoin “ Nanyal- 
kinca ” from what- follows,—the meaning of the passage thereby becoming 
generalised. 

]G. And in order to establish the incapacity (of all other Means of 
Knowledge), there is a mention of “ Senses.” Or “ Kinoa ” may be taken by 
ifcsolf—as signifying a question as to tbe reason (of the previous assertion)' 

17.. Though Inference has its applicability to objects enunoiated 
above (t.a., past, fa.). yafc without the comprehension of relation, Inference 
itself is not possible. 

18. In the case of Duty, however, there is no comprehension of the 
relation of any mark with either the generic or the specific (forms of 
jjflty),—by which it could have been amenable to Inference. 

19. “ But the' Word ’ too can not function, witbont a comprehension 
of relation." Yes, (that is the case with) the term ; hut * Duty ? is denoted, 
not by tbe Term, but by a sentence. 

20. The non-expressive character of the sentence, as also the fact of 
the meaning of a sentence being based upon the meanings of words in¬ 
dependently of any relation, will bo established later on. 

21. “ Inasmuch as the eiern(iliiy y &c., of the Veda have not yos been 
fully established, the Bh ashy a admits it to be non-eternal, and thence 
brings forward the inauthentic character of the Veda, as being due to the 
preclusion, in its oaso, of the authority of a speaker.” 

IS The Bhnahyn being explained ns ‘'nothing else is capable; why is it so? 
Because of the incapability of the senses,”—the incapability of the “ senses " implying 
also that of Iiif<ironoo anti the rest ; as these too are based upon Soil Be-perception. 

37 Inference can treat of objects, past, future, unseen, Ac.; but still it depends 
rtpon the comprehension of a certain relation expressed in the Major Premiss, which 
stands in need of sense agency, • 

18 Wo know of no mark or ohameterestio, bearing any relation, either with the 
rmneric form of Duty, as each, or with its specific form, as “ Agnihotm,” *8, And a 
comprehension of such relation (of tho mark or the Middle Term with the Major Term, 
which, in the presen i; instance, is "Duty") is necessary in the Inferential process; 
licuce Duty cannot be said to be amenable to Inference. 

20 Tins Kiirikit anticipates tho objection that “ the comprehension of the moaning 
of a sentence also depends upon the cognition oi certain relations; and hence Duty 
also cannot bo expressed by the Scmtimoo.” The sense of the reply ns embodied in the 
KSrika, is that such an objection would have been real, if wa had attributed e*vnmm- 
ness to the • Sen ten no; 1 but, as wo shall a*>w later QD, no each expressive agency 
resides in the sentence,-nil such agency residing in tbe meanings of words (making 
up tho ecneonco), "independently «/ any relations, AU thifl will ho explained in tho 
ft Tadbb&tWhikaraiia^ (I-i*25 tt wq.b 

Si Now begins the consideration of the Bhiishya passage ■ u Nanvafatiiabhu- 
Umapyartham vmyMt cotiana, yathd yatkincana laukikam vaaimm nadynstire pane* 
phalani stmiUi lathy a mapi hhmati vitathyamapi hhuvati." And against this it is urged 
that it was not proper for the BhtUhya to raise this guestioiu inasrrmch the 
ordinary assort ion quoted as an instance oan oevor rofisoniiblv ho brought foiwacd iu 
condemnation of Ckoduiiii, which is eternal and faultier Tho oKplanfitton given by 
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22. “Ii is ahviiys an object perceived by other means of knowledge, 
UrnI: is got at by the Word; and like ‘ rmmiory,’ no authority can belong 
to it by itself,” 

23. “ .Even in the nbsenoo of the perception of an object by one’s self, 
it is only proper that there should bo an idea based upon trustworthy 
assertion, because it is an assertion of a person, who is believed to have 
perceived the object.” 

21. * ( Without some sorb of Perception, &o.,—either of one’s self or of 

another person,—a “ word ” lias never been found to be true. So the same 
may be the case vvith '‘Injunction,” also.” 

25. “Thus then, as even when producing a conception (te., mental 
representation), Fanny, Ax,, are no authorities by themselves, so we may 
apply the same rule to the ame of Veda idso.” 

26. “ All Injunctions treating of Heaven, Sacrifices, Ac., are false,— 
because their objects are not supported by Sense-Perception, Ac., like such 
assertions of Buddha and others.” 

-t ■ *' Or again, because they arc not composed by a trustworthy 

person,—like the assertions of children and intoxicated people. Or, the 
authorifcafciveness of the Veda may be set aside, by reason of its eternalifcy, 
like that of Akaaa.” 

28. “And again, all Injunctions depend forthoir authority upon some 
human, being; or erse, by themselves, these could not be authoritative,— 
because they are sentences,—like the assertions of ordinary people.” 

the KnrikS ig that ordinary people, nob knowing the eternal character of C ho churl, 
might iidcgHboit to the position of common assertions of human origin, and aa such 
Would oomo to apply to ifc the rules and res tactions of ordinary speech. Under the 
ohoumstance*, it was only proper to bring forward the objection in the Bh fishy it ■ 
especially ns the eternal character of the Veda has not yet been osathlished. The Kiirtka 
also considers ahCther alternative: granted that Ohodana is eternal} even then ifc 
would cease to oe authoritati ve, been use the authority of the speaker—whoso veracity 
is the only ground For the authority of an assertion—is precluded from this case, 
which is held to be free from all human agency 5 with Lhiw view “ more so ,J has 
been added. 

s * Because Injunction is nob said to be based upon Seiiso-percoption. 
w merely giving rise to some concept ion, the Veda cannot be said to be 
authoritative; because Fancy also gives rise to certain conceptions ; but it can never 
km said to huve any authority ; and is never believed to by true. “ By themselves 
i.e., devoid of auy support, iu Senso-percoption, Ac, 

- This KarikS brings forward a syllogsim in the formal style: “Such vysev. 
tions,” ‘•such" IS added in view of the fact that the declarations of Buddha also are 
found to be trne in certain places, " Snob not supported by Sense perception, Ac. 

*7 i. ho first half ot the Karika is a syllogaiin ; bub the conclusion is the same 
thnt ” f th0 preceding argument. Tim second half presents the following syllogism : 
“Veda is tmmifchoritative, because it is eternal, like Akusa.” 

*8 Vue sense of the first half is that all Injunctions owing their- authority to 
the persona from whom they proceed,-and there being no such person in the esse of 
the Veda—the Veda can have no autlmritj. 


i 
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20. M Or, tbe ftnfchoritfttiver.o«a of all Words should be ftoneptqil nti 
depending upon ' man ';—Isooftuao ol: its being connected, with Words, just 
as uuantlioiifcntivenesR also (depends upon man}.” 

80. “If the speaker’s character be no ground of the authorifativeness 
of Words,—then, how can their an Author!lativeness (untrusfcworthiiiess) be 
attributed to his faults” ? 

3.1. “ Under these circumstances, whether there be a human agent or 

not, the a»:thorita-t-ivenoss of the. Veda is hard to bo got at; and it is 
with this in view that the Bhasbya has brought forward ilio. objection 
beginning with 4 Nana,* ” 

32. 14 The contradiction* hero, applies to the assertion of Bnddtia also ; 
bocauso from this latter also conception* do arise. Hence the reply (to the 
above objections given in the Hbashya) is a fallacious or futile one.” 

33. With regard to nil conceptions, you must consider the following 
question : 44 Is the authoritativeness or iihauthovitativeness (of any concep¬ 
tion) due to itself or to something else ” ? 

34. Because those that are hy themselves false cannot by any means 
be proved to b( (.me. Some people attribute both (antboritativehess a nr! 
its contrary) i (the conception) itself. Others attribute them to the 
proved excellences or discrepancies of its origin. 

35. Both cannot be duo to (the conception) itself, because the two are 
mutually contradictory,-—nor can both be due to something elso, because 
in this latter case, there would bo no definiteness in the conception, 

£9 In reply to the above objections, the BhiUhytt has : 14 It is a mere contradic¬ 
tion that you arc assarting—that it ‘declares’ and then 1 falsely. ’" The Karikh 
objects to this reply, the sense Of this objection being' this ; The meaning of the 
UUiishya is that anything that is uttered, and duly gives rise to a conception, can 
never ho false. But, says the KariM, the assertions of Buddha also are found to 
give rise to certain conceptions; and as such, these would come to bo authoritative; 
thus the Bhashya fails to establish the solo infallibility of tho Vedn alone, the only 
tact that ifc sought to prove, 

as This Kftrikii serves as an introduction to the reply to the objection urged in 
the last Karika. The questions in all tho go issues are in the following forms i (1), Is 
tho authority or otherwise of tho c-cncoption due to itseM ? (2) Are both of those duo 

to the eKccIlencea and -discrepancies of tho source of the conception ? (3) Ts authority 
due to itself, and the contrary to extraneous van bob ? (4) Xa nnaulhoritativenoas- due to 
itself, and fcho contrary to extraneous cause* P 

U in the second view, tho excellence of ihe source proves tho authority of 
tho conception and tho discrepancy in tho source proves its unauthontafcivenoss, 

85 'i'] 1Q moaning of the first half of the KarikS Is that the faculties of authorica- 
tireness and its contrary are mutually coni.radictory { find ns such, cannot belong to 
one and the same object. Tho second half moans that if both be hold to bo due to proved 
excellences and defects in the onuse, then a conception having arisen, so long as snoh 
excellences or discrepancies have not boon ascertained, tho conception cannot bo 
accepted: as authoritative or otherwise,—thereby being without any definite eiuiracter, 
which is an impossibility. 
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3C>. How can it bo possible that any one filing, independently ot all 
extraneous agency, should have contradictory characters V And when 
devoid of both these characters, of what form could the conception be ? 

37, If “ non-contmdiotoriness ” were possible with regard to different 
conceptions;—even then, if nothing else is taken into consideration, it- 
cannot be ascertained which is which, and whore. 

38. “'Therefore for those that hold the unanthoritativeness of 
conceptions to bo natural (».<■, duo to themselves), authoritativeness mast 
depend upon something else.” 

38-38. “ In this connection, the following rule is laid down: 
‘ ttpauthoritatfi veness, being a negative factor, can never bo due to the 
discrepancies of the cause ; whereas authoritativeness, being a positive 
entity, Vs always based upon the excellences thereof (*.«., of the cause.) ’ ” 

40. t( If authoritativoness were inherent or natural (in conceptions) 
and its absence artificial (i.e, } extraneous, to be determined by something 
else) thou Dream-cognitions would be authoritative, self-supported ; for 
what is there to refute this ” ? 

41. “ Jn iny theory, however, there can be no authoritativeness, in the 
absence of a particular cause ; and consequently there is no chance of the 
absurdity of a negative factor (unauthoritativeness) having a cause, in the 
shape of the said discrepancies.’' 

42. “'The excellences of the Sense-organ, Ac., alone can be said to 
bo the cause (of anthoritativeness) ; but the authority of these is denied, 
for two reasons; (1) the occasional disorder of the organs of Percept ion, 
and (2) the occasional absence (as during dreams) either of the orgari 3 
themselves, or of their capabilities.” 

43. “ it is on account of this fact that you have the- mistaken idea 

W The first half of fcliis is in reference to the view expressed in the first half of 
the l»st Karikh j and the second hAE refers to ita second hnlf. 

That is, though one and the same conception cannot be both, yet the double 
character can be explained as referring to different conceptions, whereby the contra¬ 
diction ceases. This cannot bo; because, even then, if no extraneous influence la 
accepted, how could* it be ascertained winch conception is authoritative and which not, 
and also in what place it is one-or the other. 

**' Conceptions being by themselves authoritative, even dream-cognitions would 
become authoritative, ns these are also conceptions; nor can their nuontboritativenese 
be said to bo duo to discrepancies; since, ns-a negative entity, it cannot bur. be natural, 
as shown above. 

41 Authoritativeness being duo to a particular cause, and unauthoritativeness 
being natural to- a conception,—dr earn -cognition a would be norm them tativo by 
themselves, until there appears some extraneous cause which lends authority to them. 

*" The sense-organs being the oaose o! the aathojri ta tiven ess of conceptions, 
—these- being inactive during dretuu-, drourn-eonsolousuesa can have no authority. 
“ It ” — i.e., such cause. 

Because, ns shown above, the falsity (or nnanthoritativoness) of a conception 
is due to the absence of the excellences of (ft? source of authority} and you mistake snob 
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f As a matter of fact) the invariable concomitance of discrepancies leads 
to (a cognition of) the absence of excellences j and this absence establishes 
the unautbm’itnfci venose of the concept ion.” 

44. “Therefore the purity of the cause must be admitted to he the 
means of the authoritativeness of a conception; while aimntboriUtiiveneiui, - 
being natural, can only ho indicated by the absence of such purify." 

45. “ Through 'Invariable ‘ Concomitance* and 4 Logical Difference’ 
also, nnaathoritatirenews cannot be said to resell from nnr discrepancy f in 
the cause) : inasmuch as this (discrepancy) is not found to exist in the 
Case of a non-percept ion that is due to the absence of the cause (of 
perception).’’ 

46. “Therefore, inasmuch as there is no human agency,—or even 
if there is any snob, because of the impossibility of any purity belonging 
to it,—there can bo no loem standi fPr the Injunction ; and hence an 
authoritative character cannot rightly ho said to belong to it.” 

47. [.Reply] Yon must understand that : n i f hoViti t H v e ncss is inherent 
in aH Means of Right Notion. For a faculty, by itself non-existing, 
cannot possibly be brought into existence by any other agency ; 

4.8. since it is only for the snhn of its birth (origination) that a 
positive entity requires a cause. And when it has once been horn (acquired 
an existence), ils application to its various effects proceeds naturally out of 


itself. 


49-51. If even on the birth (appearance) of conception, the object 
thereof bo not comprehended, until the purity of its cause has boon 
ascertained by other means; then in all cases wo should have to wait for 
the production of another conception from a new source; for until its 
purity has been ascertained, the conception would be equal to nothing 
(he., false). Avid this second conception too, would bo true only on the 

absence to bo tho presence of discrepancies. The tiWnce of excellence leads to the 
cognition of the negation of authority, which is natural. 

*+ Indicated by the absence of purity in tho cause. 

*6 Uuauthoritat.iveueBfi is of three kinds : Doubt, Misconception and Non-omit'op¬ 
tion. Some peoplo construe the KarikS thus: AjnanS dQfihavyevtireM’pi aprdm&QySniw- 
yiH ita donlio nimittam —“ Because in the case of Non-conception, even in the ‘absence ’ 
of any discrepancy, wo find the 'presence’ of unnnthoritativeneas,—therefore discre- 
pam'i cannot be said to be tho cause of uimuthoritativeness.” 

+1 With this begins the refutation of the above arguments, and tho establishment 
of the standard Mimnnsakn theory. 

49-61 If eveu a rightly-produced conception should be made to depend upon the 
ascertainment of the excellences of its cun so, for the purpose of denoting its object,— 
then, for the ascertainment of such esceliumios too, we would need another conception, 
which would be due to something other t han tho aforesaid cjiuss; and so on wo would 
have to proceed «d infintum. This Kiirika proves the propriety of tho BliSshya: 
" VipratUhirblnmidamuchyaiH bravitt vUathaneheti ; ” for a conception that denotes some¬ 
thing is self-evident j and as siich, cannot be false. 
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ascertain moufc of tlio purity of its oaaeje; and so on and on, thnre would 
lie no limit (to conceptions npwi conceptions), 

52. In onse, how over, authoritative ness be accepted to bo duo to (Lho 
coneoptioii) itself, nothing else is wanted (for its cognition), Because 
in the absence? of any cognition of discrepancies, falsity (umsutlioritative- 
nogs) broom os precluded by itself (t.e., wit bout tiio Jiolp of any extraneous 
Moans). 

5& Therefore the authoritative charaotev of a conception, cognised 
through the mere Fact of Us having the character of ** cognition,” can 
bo set aside only by the contrary uaitiri; ot’ its object, or by the recognition 
of discrepancies in its cause. 

fit'. UnJYUthoritakiveness is throe-fnld,— as being duo to Falsity, Non- 
pomption, and Doubt. Fiom among these, two (Falsity and Doubt) 
being positive entities, are brought about by discrepancies in the cause. 

55 fu the case of Non-perception, however, wo do not admit the 
action o 1 such discrepancies, linearise for as all non-perception is due to 
tho absence of cause,—just ns von have assorted. 

50. The fact of mere thum thoritat.i veness being duo to discrepancies 
doe? not lead to any regress m? ad it/finitnm, as is found to bo the case with 
tin? theory of tho cognition of excellences (beto^; the cause of nnthorita- 
tivouosh),—for us who hold tho doctrine of “ Srif-rvidenco.” 

57. Unauthoritativeness (falsity) is got at directly through tho 

te The truthful character of a .conception is sot aside, (l) when tho object denoted 
thereby is subMviquoitMy fun .1 to bo of a character contrary to that formerly conceived 
of,— e.ff., in the typical ease of mistftlsi.hg' the rope for a serpent, whan it "is found, on 
(hut it is n rope, tho previous conception of the serpent is set r eiUi? j and 
(2) by the recognition of a cerniih discrepancy in the cause—e.?., oni» suffering from 
Jaundice, thinks the fionoh-siiell to be yellow > hut ns soon as he recognises the disorder 
in his eyes, he attribute's the tuition of yellowness to the disorder, and accepts the 
Cpncit-ahei) as white, thereby sotting aside his previous conception. 

M This fa aimed against the argument urged above in Karlka 38-;19. 

“Absence of tho euiiso” (of cognition). 

t* “ i' : ui- iw who hold the doctrine of m/e'' may be const rued as boing tho 

cause of the ahsor.ee of any «$$ftnur ad inf-nitim. It is only when r„ l6 thing is made 
io depend upon another o. t.ho same kind, that wo have a regmg*n« tl( { infinitum. Con¬ 
sequently if we made a nan thoritativencis depend n pirn another mmnthoritntive object, 
(ns in the theory explained above, authority is made to depend upon another autfaorita* 
t!V " tiling), then Mono could wo land ourselves in tlio‘tcrjressus ad in/mitum, I :,,! , as a 
matter of fact, we explain nnuuthpHtativeness ns being due to discropanr cs ' (tho 
contrary character of the object of conception), which is authoritative, (ns based upon 
Sense-perception); and ns such this latter comas to bo self-evident; ; end here the 

matter roam, amt wo are saved tho necessity of assuming conceptions over conceptions 
ad injh i. 

K ,Uirb tho conception of a snake with regard to tho rope. New this conception 
is set aside directly by .mother conception in tho form, '< this is a piece of rope” (which 
is contrary to tho previous character of the conception). Anri undoubtedly one could 
never Have the latter conception until tho former had been sot aside. 
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“Cognition (of its C!onf.i*nt]ioto:'y).” For, so long as the former is not sot 
aside, Hie ■subsir-quont oognitioii (of its contradictory) cannot btr produced. 

58. Though the cognition of the discrepancy of the cause is known 
to refer to a different object (i.«., not the object which is the effect of the 
cause), yet we have cd-objectivity (of «he two cognitions) as being implied 
thereby; and hence we have the preclusion of the former,—as in the case 
of the il milking-pot.” 

b9, But this rule applies only to those oases in which (with regard to 
the second conception) there is neither cognition of any discrepancy, nor 
any contradictory conceptinn. In those cases, however, in which wo have 1 
any of these two factors, the second conception becoming false, the first 
comes to be true. 

60. But in that case too, the ttuthoritativemess is duo to tho concep¬ 
tion itself, in the absence of any cognition of discrepancies. And in a case 
whew there in no such cognition of discrepancies, there is no reasonable 
ground for doubt, 

<31. Thus (in this manner) wo do not stand in need of postulating- 
more than three or four conceptions. And it is for this reason that we 
bold to the doctrine of “ Self-evidence.” 

62-G3, As a rule, the chance of discrepancies in an Assertion, depends 
upon the speaker; and in certain places the absence thereof (i.e., of discre¬ 
pancies) is due to its having a faultless speaker; because the discrepancies, 
removed hy his good qualities, cannot possibly attach to his word. Or 


Fi8 There is a general rule for performing a certain rite by means of a certain 
vessel, but in a particular case, thorn is a fipeoii .l rule, whereby, iu tfeat special oase, 
the rito is perform nil by moano of [mother vessel; and hero both the rnloa arc accepted 
ns being coextensive in their scope, as having tho Common purpose of laying down a 
vessel for tho same rite. In the same manner, in tho case of the cognition of yellowneiK 
with‘reference to the conch-shell,—though the preceding cognition of such yellowness 
has for its object the yellowness of tho conch, and the aobsoqaetifc cognition of tho bile 
in the eyes (the cause of perception having the discrepancy of being janadico) has for 
ita object, the bile in the eye,—yet, in this latter rase also, we must admit of a eo* 
I'vUjnstvtmosB of tho scope of the two cognitions, aa implied by their meanings. The 
cognition of yellowness leads to the cognition of the bile; and this bite, being the cause 
of the perception of yellowness in white, ia found to exist in the eye, and thereby leads 
to tho conclusion that its effect—the perception of yollovrnosa — is wrong; and this 
conclusion, of the idea of yellowness being a mistaken one, contradicts tha former con¬ 
ception— of yellowness in the conch-shell j and hence this latter get aside. The 
implied moaning of tho second conception is that " there fa bile in the eyes, and the 
presence of this bite has given rise to tho mistaken notion of yellowness in the cocch- 
sbell. 

60 The second half guards against tho following arguments as the first concep¬ 
tion is set aside hy the second, and this by the third; so, on and on we might go, end 
find every conception set aside by the one following it.” Tho sense of tho KnriSca is 
that it is only the recognition nf discrepancies in the means of tho conception that sets 
aside tho conception. Honor, when wo do not com© across any such discrepancy wo 
cannot reasonably doubt the correctness of the conception. 
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in fell© absence of any speaker, there could be no tliserepaaeies, as 
these would have no substratum (to inhere in). 

04. la (truthful) human (speech) we find two (factors )—absence of 
ifAserepttnr.iei, fnu\ (presence of) excellence, and we have already explained 
that ituthorita.tivene.ys cannot he duo to excellence, 

05-66. Therefore excelled cos must ho held to help only in the romoval 
ol. discrepanciesS and from the absence of those I ft f tur (discrepancies), 
proceeds the absence of the two kinds of nuauthoritativoness ; and thus the 
fact of (mithoritaiiveness) being- inherent in Words remains untouched. 
Ami inasmuch as the Word gives rise to a conception,its authoritativeness 
is secured. 

60. “ If the absence of discrepancies be held to result from excel¬ 

lences, then there is the same regresewt ad infinitum (that you urged 
against us)/’ 

6.. (i>ot so): because at that time (i.<?., at the time of fcho conception 
Oi. the absence of discrepancies), we do not admit of any active functioning 
of the excellences, though they continue tube recognised all the same;— 
because in the conception of the absence of discrepancies they help by their 
mere presence. 

6$. I heu too, in the case of the Veda, the assertion of freedom from 
nproaoh is very easy to put forward, because there is no speaker in this 
case j and for this reason the unauthoritativeness of the Veda can never 
even bo imagined. 

69. Thus then the authoritative ness of the Veda being independent 
of a speaker, yonr adoration of its Author is entirely out of place. For, 

s:!ch adoration could be possible only if you assume the Veda to be devoid 
of authority. 

70. Hence the mere fact of the Veda not having been composed by 
an authoritative author, ceases to be a discrepancy. Of' the syllogistic 


<5 ' M ‘W**> $»<** fl Contradictory Conception” and “Doubt,”—“ Non-com 
C0p 1 10fi” being out of the question ha a caso of ** Conception/' 

Of the cognition of oxer Hence wire the mil so of the ascertainment of 
author, tativeiiese, then even this conception would stand in need of another, for its 
confirmation, and so on ail. infin., but as a matter of fact, excellences help the ascertain- 
m0nt the ***** oS discrepancies only by moans of their presence, which serves to 
suppress the discrepancies ; anti those ore not able to weaken the confirmed authority 
tirtmosg of the conception. 

89 latter half is road hy some MSS. as “ Knlpyen-atmdrthatS bh«vZt ” (“then 
tho assumption of saali would lead to the fault of eelf-dcpendence-Pefitm PrincLi”) . 
and theming of this is that it is only if the NaiyBylka hold tho theory of the 
unanthonrati voness of the Veda itself that he would require a shelter in its infallible 

£??• " TTZ*' Bnt flMW * fc!lIs ™ mh] * too would depend upon the 

ft.™ H F r i8tance 5 amJ th " bdalUbiUty of the Veda resting upon the 

infallibility of such an A other,—the reasoning would become a case of arguing in a 
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arguments urged against us, we shall lay down oouutor-nrgumc a Ih litino- 

after. , , 

71. It is only human speech that depends for its authority upon 

another Means of Eight Knowledge ; and hence in the absence of the latter, 
the former becomes faulty) but the other (iU., Vodie eteateijee) can never 
be so (on that ground). 

72. Thus thou, tho very fact of the incompatibility of the Veda with 
other Means of Right Notion, constitutes its authoritative*icss j for if it were 
not so .incompatible, it would only bo subsidiary (to such other means). 

.73. In the cage of the an th or i tali re ness of o t her Mean b of Right Not 
also, the reason docs not lio in their compatibility (with other Moans of 
Knowledge) ; because more than one (Means of Knowledge), when treating 
of the sumo object, become optional niter natives; and hence tho conception 
of that object can he duo to only one of these (and the other ceases to 
be of any use). 

74. The subsequent Means of Knowledge could only serve to specify 
tho conception of an object, only in a case where tho preceding Means has 
failed to rightly ascertain its nature. 

75. If tiie authoritative ness of tho subsequent (Means of Knowledge) 
were to depend upon the preceding one, then we would require one such 
means for (the sake of the outhoritati venose of) every Means of Knowledge; 
and as such we would never come to an end. 

7G-77. If you should admit of an inherent authoritativeness (solf- 
ovideuco) in any one of these, then to what special cause is duo your repug¬ 
nance to (such inherent authoritative ness belonging to) tho very first con¬ 
ception P And again, if mere non-support of other Moans of Knowledge 
were the sole ground for unauthoritativeness, then a perception by the oar 
would have to Be considered false on the ground of its uot being supported 
by occuhu* perception. 

77-78. If it be urged that “one perception of the ear could be sup¬ 
ported by another perception of tho same sense,”—then in tho Veda also* 
there would ba conceptions, by tho hundred, closely following upon its utter¬ 
ance (and these would support one another). In both of these (£■#., the 

ia ‘‘ Subsidiary”—to the conceptions otherwise obtained, arid not, in themselves 
the menus of any right notions. 

13 Hence nut liorifeaLi venous cannot be chic to the compatibility o! the means; it is 
inherent in the conception itself. 

IS When, oven in year own theory, yon find it necessary to postulate tho self- 
evideuce of a certain conception in the end, in order to avoid a rvgmma ad infirntum,— 
why should yon not postulate such inherent anthoritativotiess in the very first concep¬ 
tion aad thereby avoid the necessity of postulating many intermediate concept; one ? . 

13 In tho Veda ( by frequent repetition, the conception got air ill the ft.tgi reading 
may be taken to bo'the basis of the imthoritativ.moss of that obtained in i lie second 
mating, and so on, the Veda would finally corns to rest upon itself, its its authority. 
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perception oi ■ lie ear, ns well us tlio.eoDeoptioii'dorived from Lite Voda) there 
is no conception proda cod from any foreign means (of conception). 

79. Just as (in the case of the ear-perception) the grortnd of support 
may be ascertained to ho another perception by the same sense, so too wo 
may postulate a similar support in the case of the Veda also. 

80. Therefore the conception that has been firmly (and fully) brought 
about, and does not stand in need of any support of other conceptions, 
must be accepted to be (truly) autborifcnlivo. 

81. Nor is the authoritative ness of “ 'Word," <fcc., capable of being 
proved by Inference; so that all conception is saved from any dependence 
upon other means of conception. 

82. (Obj.): rt But Sense-Perception and the rant are not comprehended 
ns that 1 these arc authoritative'; nor is it possible to carry on any business 
by means of such perceptions, when they are not comprehended as such." 

83. (Reply): Even prior to comprehension, the Means of Eight Notion 
bad an independent existence of their own ; and they come to be compre¬ 
hended subsequently (aw such), through other cognitions. 

81. Therefore the fact of its being comprehended as such, dobs not 
in any way help the authoritative new* (of the Means of Rigid Notion); 
because the idea of the object is got at through the former alone. 

85. Even the unauflioritative Mean* would, by itself, lead to the 
conception of its object; and its function could not cease unless its 
falsity aero ascertained by other means, 

86. The falsity of an object is not, like its truthfulness, perceived by 

^ If it were to bo proved by Inference, then that Inference would require another 
Inference, in order to prove thoinstunco cited therein, and so on ad injlni. 

*3 All business with such means is performed by their mere existence, even before 
they have been recognised us such means. 

8* The eonso of the latter half is tint* explained in Urn Ny fiy am tniibir a: “Wo 
do not moan to say that aufchoritativenoss is perceived on account of its connection with 
the conception; all wo mean is that the aufchoritotivenosa of n conception lies in its 
conformity with the real state of things ; boo rinse upon such conformity depends the 
application of the words ‘authoritative’ and ‘ Idea* with regard to a conception. And 
tliis real state of things is perceived by itself, through the unknown concept ion j and 
there is no tiao of any other moans of cognition i 

85 Even the unnnthoritutive means do not, by them solves, advertise their false 
character; in fact, thoy also load to the right conception of tbo object in their own 
way. The idea of silver really perceives the shell to bo a piece of silver. Thus too, 
an wian thorite tivo means, by itsolf, signifies its own anfchoritative character and loads 
men to act accordingly—tha man taking np tho shall, as u piece of silver. It is for the 
detection of its nnanthoritativenoss and for preventing people from noting in accordance 
with it, that is need of another moans; consequently the unauthoritativenefis of a con¬ 
ception can never be inherent; ns it is always arrived at by extraneous means; e.y,, 
in the above instance, on close examination by tho eyo, tho real character of the shell 
is detected, and tho man throws it away. 

ia This is levelled against the objection that the unanthorifcativeness of the Veda 

5 
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its very first conception. For the l’oooguitioii of unaulhovitativeness, the 
only cause is one’s ecmsciousuesa of the falsi ty of its subjeot itself, or of the 
fivaltiness of the cause thereof. 

87. Thereby alone is falsity (of a conception) established; and by no 
oilier means. And the trathfnluesm (or authoritative ness of a conception) 
is proved to belong to the state of its birth (i.e., is natural or inherent 
in it). 

88. Therefore even in eases where falsity is proved by other means, 
these two (causes of falsity) should be noted, and not only certain points of 
similarity (with another false idea), 

89. For one who would prove the intmthentioity of the Veda by 
means of Inference, who could avoid the preclusion (of Inference) on tho 
strength of the conceptions derived from the Veda? 

90. Tf it he urged that " Inference is not to be thus set aside, because 
of the inauthenticity of the Veda," then there results (tho fault of) 41 Reci¬ 
procity ” (or mutual dependence); because apart from Inference you have 
got no other means whereby to set aside the Veda. 

1)1. And tho mere non-perception of an object by other means of 
knowledge docs not prove the negation of an object—e.y., taste, Ac. 
liecauso with these, it is a rule that their perception is duo lo tho tongue, 
Ac. 

92. if it be urged that “ tho perceplion of an objeot is due to the 
consciousness of one Sense, or means of conception,’ 1 thou the game may be 
said to be the case with Duly also. 

92-911. Even when, there are (correct) conceptions produced from tho 
Veda, if you assert that “ (the authenticity of the Veda) is not proved to 
rue," such assertion can only be duo to malignity,— and as such it is not 
proper for truthful people. And certainly there can be no inauthouticity 


might also, in the sumo manner, bo arrived at through extraneous means— e,g., tlie 
series of inferential arguments brought forward above, in Karikas 26 cL seq. 

83 “Similarity with another, tytf * — as has been dons in tho arguments brought 
forward against the authoritative character of the Veda. 

M You depend upon Inference for setting aside tho Veda; and also for proving 
the falsity of tho Veda; and it is only after this falsity has been proved that yoor 
Inference can have any force, 

@1 Because a certain conception is not supported by more than one menus, tlmt 
Fuat alone cannot prove its falsity. We do not menu to say that we do not accept 
lufi;; > o; and yet, in tho abseaoc of any other means of setting aside the authority 
of the Veda, we do not accept tha preclusion of tho Veda. All that wo mean is that 
wo can admit of no Inference that goes against the Voda. 

9 ji.tS Tho meaning of those Karikas is thus explained in. the Nyayaratnakwa ; 

Tho authority of the Veda has been proved to cts; and hence we can never prove any 
fuct that is distinctly dented in the Veda; and thus Inference comes to bo set nshio 
by 'he denial contained in the Veda." And the present Karika urges that it is not 
pfcppir for the opponent to deny the authority of the Vedtt, when he can have certain 
uvt mi (its ken and correct ideas through it. 
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simply on account of (your) malignity, or on account of the fact of its not 
conforming (with your own views), 

94 Nov can authenticity bo proved merely by one’s own wish or 
command, For no one asserts the non-perceptibility of the pain due to 
fire-bnra (which is not desired). 

95. Nor can any desirable conception bo authentic (simply because it 
is desirable), 

95-96. Therefore 1 iIce light, Veda being common to all persons, it. is 
not proper to dispute its authenticity. The difference (of the Veda) from 
the assertions of Buddha, tip,, will be pointed out hereafter. On account 
of the imperfections of human agency there is every chance of the latter 
being open to contradiction. 

97. While in the cose of the Vccla, the fact of its not being due 
to human agency, serves to establish its authenticity. 

97- 98. If the Veda were of human origin, then those i hat would 
declare it to be true, as also those that would declare it to be false, would 
have to postulate, without any grounds, its author, his excellences and 
defects, and its acceptance by great men, &e., Ac. 

98- 99, By the Mimansakas, on the other hand, now, as always, 
nothing is postulated, besides what is directly visible the Veda alone 
by Itself), 

99-101. Thus has the Bhilshya set aside (all chance of) mis¬ 
conception and doubt with regard to such a Veda, when it is found to bo 
giving rise to (true) concep tions. And the assumption of a faulty origin 
of the Veda will also be set aside later on. Further, on apebunt of the 
absence of human agency, there is not the least chance of the existence of 
these (Misconception and Doubt) being over thought of (in connection 
with the Voda). 

If Clio production of cognition be the sole ground for authority, then the 
scriptures of the Buddha would also come to be authoritative. Bub it ia not so j the 
case of these is different from that of tho Veda in mauy respects— e.g., in point of their 
origin. The Buddhistic scriptures have their source in human agency; nnd ns no 
human agency is perfect, there is every chance of there being imperfections in those 
scriptures, which, for this reason, could bo safely contradicted. It would require a 
deal of ingenuity and equivocal reasoning to establish the indisputable perfection of 
human agencies, and thence that of the Buddhistic scriptures. 

97 -b 8 ‘n.iptancis by great men." —The supporters of the Veda would refer this to 
the Veda, in order to prove its authoritative character, Its opponent,, oa tho other 
hand, would refer the same fact to the support of his own scriptures, and thereby 
establish tho unruithoritative character of all other scriptures, the Veda included. 

W-iOt If tlio opponents of tho Veda—which has boeu proved to be eternal and 
faultless—declare its nuauthoritntiv© character to be in tho shftpo of Misconception, or 
Doubt, (hen, we reply that all ohauee of Misconception aud Doubt, with regard to the 
Vi-.la, has boon sot aside by the B bushy a, 

“ Faulty origin" ■ • any doubt ns to tho existence of discrepancies leads to donbts 
with regard to its authoritative character j and when the existence of such disore- 
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101- 102, Such being tlio ease, falsity must alwa ya depend upon itifl 
non-prod ucbibilifcy of conceptions ; and this is the eon trad iotiou urged in 
the Blmsbya passage u Vraviti t <&o M &o/’ 

102- 103, In u tachchBt *pmtyayitat” (“ pratyayita ” means) * one who 
describes things as he sees them ; J and 41 mdriyavisliayam means 1 that 
tv hieli is based upon t he action of the senses/ 

103- 104. (Some people explain the word u pratyayita M in) fcachchgfc 
pratyay lfcat J> as (meaning) “One who sees, and speaks the truth/' Be¬ 
cause { If it meant) “ One who describes things as they arc seen/" then we 
would, their opinion, hare to admit the irufckfuluess of the assertions 
of entrust worthy persons also* 

104- 105, But (ill that case), out of the two factors, * trustworthiness * 
and * amenability to sense-action/ the absence of even one would constitute 
a eouutcr-ijistnuce, which is always based upon the absence of one factor only* 

pancies has been ascertained, t hm there is a direct contradiction of it. The chances of 
both these oofttingonciee u -0 precluded from the Veda, by proving the non* exigence of 
time repentin'9 in iU 

11 yravitl* 1 v-mys, or assert^—itf^ gives rise to a conception, “ lffrat7tfl ,, i= s 
falte, tie., that which has been proved to bo identical with not giving rise to any concep- 
lion j andthaa these two terms contradict each other, heuco the sentence "assorts 
falsely f} becomes self* contradictory- 

1^103 with this begins the consideration of the BhSshya passage u yat tu laukifoun 
'firatyatfUtt putushM indriynvinkagam vd t $fo, n The word “l’udriya 11 
hero includes* Inference and hU the other principal means of right notion; the moaning 
of the clause thus comes to be this j 11 The assertion of the person who says as he sees, 
having the support of otio or inoro means of right notion, is always authentic; conse¬ 
quently if the instance of human speech brought forward in tho objection infer to the 
Assertion of such person % then the instance does not apply to the Major Term of the 
argument, w hich, therefore, fails. On the other hand, the assertion of fro trustworthy 
persons, not supported by at other means of right notion, is always an authentic ; 
because Of its very source being faulty* And if this is to which the instance refers, 
then such an instance cannot shako tho authenticity of the Vetla^ and thus too your 
argument falls to the ground. 

104-106 This refutes the second interpretation s A eounterdnakiuce is an instance 
brought forward in order to prove the weakness of n definition ; ami aa such, tho 
GGUBtordtiBtanoe should b© based on the absence of only one differentia oat of tho many 
intutiiemod in the definition. Otherwise, if the counter-instance consisted of the absence 
of all the differentiae mentioned in the definition, then it would not apply to the case 
at all, being entirely apart from it. As for instance, the definition Of “Dafcjjr^fsa 
** purpose described in tho Yedu ; " where wo have two differentiae— that of being a 
purpo&o t and that of being demrj$&Gt in the Ve3a; and the 1 coanterdnstauce brought 
against this dolimiion is the case of the 11 Sy^iia" sacrifice, which is mentioned in tho Veda, 
but does not lead to the accomplishment' of any desirable end of man. And here we 
see that the coauterdustance ja wanting in one factor only, os a rule, and not in ail 
the points noted in tho definition. In accordance with this inter pro tat ion however, 
11 Trustworthiness” and "Amenability to Nonse-pore option , n — each by itself, consti¬ 
tutes authenticity ; and hence the counter instance would consist in the absence of 
each of these, and thence would result the absurdity explained In note 106-106* 
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of tlio untrustworthy speaker, we would 
have to ad Dili the falsity of even such assertions as are based upon the 
authority of the senses ; and the assertion of the trustworthy speaker too 
would come to be false, io the case of an assertion not based directly 
upon the authority of the senses. And thus would result; a self-contradic¬ 
tion in the Bliashya. 

106- 107. Therefore by the first- opitbet ( ,l pratyayUa”) is signified 
“ truthfulness ; ” and by the second— M Indtiyariehayum "—in implied tho 
fact of its having a sound basis. 

107- LOS. The mention of tho absence of discrepancy (want of sufficient 
basis) irfor the purpose of tlio preclusion of iuauthenf ieity (and not for the 
accomplishment of authenticity, which is self-evident). The theory of 
authenticity being due to excellences has been thoroughly refuted before ; 
and having once been set aside, it cannot be held to supply the basis 
for authenticity. 

109-110, In the first clause, the word “ Va *’ has a collective force ; 

but in the latter, it has the alternative sense. It is for this reason that 

the counter-instances of these have boon mentioned separately : vim 

(1) even in the case of the capable, if (the speaker is) untruthful, there 

10KI09 This Kuriku lays down the deficiency of the ’eounter-instaivcnB. Xu the 
conn ter-instance of “ trustworthy,” wo have “ untrustworthy,” the absence of a trust 
worthy speaker being the only ground of iuauthontioity } thus then the very sentence* 
cited ns authentic, being amenable to the sense of the hearer, and it being tho assertion 
of an untrustworthy person,—this very sentence would become inauthentic) and as such, 
would come to be cited as a counter-instance of itself. And again, with regard to 
'* amenability m the souses ’’ wo would have as its counter-instance “ not amenable to 
the souses j” and thus the assertion of n trustworthy person, not heard by tho listner, 
which has boon accepted as authentic, would become uuauthontio, and thereby would 
conic to be a counter-instance of itself; and thus there would bo self-contradiction. 
And further, if tho expression " amenable to tho senses " 1m nsod with regard to 
tho assertion of an untrustworthy person, with regard to an object before one’s eyes, 
thou tlio expression “not amenable to tho souses" must necessarily moan “that which 
is not perceived by tho hearer j” and then the Bhashya—" it is impossible to bo known 
by the person, without an explanation”—bocomos inexplicable; because that which is 
not hoard by the liearor cannot be comprehended even after an explanation. For 
certainly, it is not possible to know what the hn&ratt docs not porcoivo. Therefore 
tho expression “arueanblo to sense" must mean “ based upon aecopted moans of right 
notion; ” and the expression “ not amenable to tho son so" mast moan that, which has 
no such basis; thus does tho 11 hi a by a passage become explained. And again, the 
word “ Pratyiiyltn ” signifies '* one who has a conception and declares it ; ” uud rs this 
conception may he either right or wrong, so a pratyayita " person is nob necessarily a 
*• trustworthy ” person, but only ouo who says what he sees. Hence tho only correct 
interpretation is the one given in Karika 10H-10?, 

loa.iot <* Truthfulnc-39 "—he., the fact of saying as ono sees. “ Basis"—tho 
fact oi iiH being based upon correct moans of right notion, 

I09.UO l a the first instance, the notion of falsif y is due to disbelief in tho speaker; 
and in the latter, it ii due the fanltmoss of the very origin of the assert ion. 




105-106. And in the case 
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is falsity j as also (2) in tlio ease of a truthful (speaker), if Ike fuefc Use If 
bo incapable (of being verified by proofs). 

110-111. The passage iu question does not sot aside omul science. 
Because in the clause “ without a sentence, Ac.,” what is signified is only 
the denial of omniscience iu particular cases. 

111. If there really existed a person knowing all things, through the 
six means of knowledge, how could such a person be denied ? 

112. But if a person be assumed to be knowing all things by a single 
means of knowledge, such a person would doubtless perceive taste and alt 
other objects, by means of the eye alone ! 

113. That particular kind of the Means of knowledge which lends at 
the present time to the perception of a special class of objects, was of 
the same kind at other times also. 

114. The difference of degree that we oomo across (in the efficiency 
of the various senses), does not go beyond the precincts of the objects 
(amenable to each sense) j and hence such difference would only exist in 
the eases of distant and subtle cognitions; and in no case could colour 
(the property of the eye) be amenable to the function of the ear, 

115. With regard to objects in the future (such as Dkarraa, 4ft.), 
wo do not ever find the applicability of Souse-Perception; nor that of 
Inference and the rest, in a case where there is no proper Mark (to servo 
us the Middle Term). 

116. “ Inasmuch as the assumption by others (the Bauddhas) of an 
omniscient Person, ns also that of the absence of human agency in the 
Veda by the Mimausakas, arc both of the same type (there is no difference 
between the validity of the two),’’—those who assert this must think over 
the following (points of difference). 

117. An omniscient person is not seen by us ut the present moment ; 
nor, is it possible to prove (by moans of Inference) that such a one ever 
existed before, as is done in the case of the negation of such a person. 

HO.U’ “ in particular ca»e-- ”—the clause servos to preclude fclte capability of know- 
lodge with rogartL to tin object that is bayond the senses, and is only amenable to 
words—Duty, 

in. Ho who knows everything by means of the six moans of right notion, would 
also know Duty, through the Veda; and this fact would not militate against our theory 
that “ Duty is knowable by the Veda alone;" hence it is not necessary for us to dis¬ 
prove such omniscience. 

U& Ami hence it cannot be urged that moh omniscience, by a single sense, is not 
possible now-a-daySj though it was possible only in days gone by* 

11* And aa such, Sense-Perception too, by itself, cannot bring about ondiuBoienco, 
in Neither Sense-Perceptin n, nor Inference ton prove the existence of nn 
omniscient person. In Inference wo require a micelle Term, which we cannot have in 
the cuBe of omniscience. On the contrary, in support of the refutation of the existence 
of an omniscient person, wo have tho folio wing inferential argument; “The past was 
without an omniscient person, because it was a point of Time* like the Present } 1 * or 
again, u Buddha was not omniscient, because ho was a man, like oursetvto#” 
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118. Note can the (existence of the omniscient one be proved by 
Scriptures; for in that, case there would be mutual in ter-dependence, And 
how can one ever believe the authenticity of a Scripture composed by 

another man ? , 

119, Nor can we get at any other Scripture (save the Veda) which 

is eternal. If the eulogies (occurring in the Veda in praise of an 
Omniscient Person) wore eternal, then, non-etevnality would belong to 
the Scripture itself. 

180. The eternality of the Scripture (Veda) having been established, 
all other assumptions (of an Omniscient Author and the like) become 
needless. For men could prove the existence of Duty by means of the 
same (Scripture), whereby (you seek) to prove' the existence of an 
omniscient person, 

121, One, who, convinced of the truthfulness (of Scripture writers) 
with regard to their assertions in connection with the relation of the 
senses and their objects (i.e., in the case of ordinary perception), would 
base their authority, oven in the case of matters of faith, on the fact of 
these latter assertions proceeding from one whose assertion has been found 
to bo true in the former case j— 

122. Such a one would thereby prove tho authenticity (of Buddha’s 
assertions) to depend upon something else (i.e., our own sense perceptions). 
For if the authenticity thereof (i.e., of Buddha’s assertions dealing with 
ordinary perception) were duo to itself, thon what need oould it have 
of tho souses, ifco., of other persons? 

US ' irutuai dependence.” The Scripture depending for its validity upon tho 
omniscience of the Author, and tho omniscience of the Author depending upon tho 
validity of the Scriptures. 

II® Omniscience cannot ho proved by any Scripture which is not due to human 
agency. “ If the eulogies, fyc." This is added in anticipation of tho objection based npon 
each vedic passages a:.< — “He is omniscient” and the like, which might be taken to 
prove the existence of an Omniscient person. Tho sense of the K :;.rika is that sm.h 
passages are only eulogistic, and not descriptive of a fact; and as such they cannot be 
accepted as eternal. For tho Scripture, attributing ommsciencn to a corporeal man, 
would stand self-condemned ns transitory. 

ISO The eternal Scrip tore,— that yon seek to employ in proving the existence 
of an Omniscient Person, who would bo the sole authority of Doty—may bo more 
reasonably employed in proving tho existence of Duty itself, thereby doing away with 
the necessity of postal ft ting nn intermediary omniscient agent. 

l!l Here some people argue thus : ■* Gruntad that there is no omniscient person ; 
but BndSha and others might have be on rightful knowers of Duty, We find,, in 
ordinary life, that Buddha is truthful to a nicety in matters of ordinary perception ; 
hence it would follow that even in matters of pure faith, snub aw that of Duty, wo might 
rvst upon his authority; and thereby prove the propriety of sncli actions as lowing to 
Chatty*, ou tho ground of their having been declared by him.” The next Karika 
supplies an answer to this argument, tho sense of the reply being that if such he the 
cuse, thou Buddha's authority would rest upon tho fact of our cognition of the truth¬ 
fulness of his assertions with regard to tho ordinary objects of souse. 
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123. Just fis tlio authenticity (of finch nwmruons) is due to (bar) 
fieiiHo-discnmi nation, so would it also bo in the CM6 of matters ot iaith ; 
nnd (its authenticity) would never be independent or seU'-sniftciont. 

124. Jusifc as by the aforesaid cause (conformity with our perception) 
is proved the truthfulness (of the Scriptures); so. in the same manner 
is also proved the absence of their authority with regard to objects not 
perceived by others, 

125. The truth fulness of the trustworthy,” tho “falsity of the 
untrustworthy ” and “ the more repetition (or romimseence) of a previous 
conception ’’—you will have to accept all those (with rogard to your 
Seriptui’e), if you stick to tho instance (you have brought forward in your 
argument,) . 

125. And further, in tho case of (those scriptures) referring to super- 
sonsnoiiB objects, we would comb to reeogui jc their falsity, on account of 
tho fact of all Scriptures besides the Veda, originating in human agency ; 
since in such eases the grounds of their authenticity would be self* 
contradictory. 

127. And thou too, there results the absurdity of (your Scripture 
proving) the authenticity of subjects other than either 'Duty.or Non-Duty. 
And so long as the Sank by a and the rest continue to exist, your instance 
too is hard to bo got at. 

128. Because, while being a human assertion, it refers to sapey- 
sonsuous subjects;— therefore too, on account of mutual dependence, tho 
Scripture of Buddha and others would conic to he false. 

m Because the assertions of Buddha with regard to such matters ns Duty arc not 
borne out by our experience) therefore his assertions arc proved to be false by tho 
sumo reason which you wo light to employ in proving their truthful ness. 

136 If you seek to prove the authenticity of your Scriptures by reason of the 
assertions of its until or conforming with your own experience, thou, as in your own 
experience, you come a cross various cases like those mentioned En the Karika, so, in 
tho same man nor, you will have to admit of tho same discrepancies in the author of 
your Scriptures. 

139 " Self -contradictory ’’ —because tho reason (Human agency) brought forward to 
prove tho truthfulness of tho Scriptures may also ho employed to prove their falsity. 

IS" ** Sc loiui as the So hi - vu, }. ’c." — Tho assertion of Buddha with regard to tho 
momentary character of all external objects, has been said to conform with our own 
experience, which fact 1ms been made tho ground of proving bin veracity. But tho 
Bankhvtt has established, beyond tho least doubt, that all that exists is eternal, nnd 
exists for over. Under such circumstance;!, so long as you have Dot fully refuted the 
ai'ttuments of t.ha SShkhyas, yon cannot hope to establish the authority of your Author, 
pu the grounds that you have urged. 

1*3 .last aa human speech, when referring to transcendental objects is almost 
nlwiws sure to be false, so', thy upe.ech of Buddha too could not but bo false, Ami 
when his assertions with regard to transcendental objects come to bo false, those with 
regard to perceptible objects too (such as the momentary character of all objects, &o.), 
become false, And as his voracity was sought by yon to bo proved on tho ground 
of his latter assertions being truo, it falls to the ground unsupported. 
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129. The antagonist who meets yon for the first time would, while 
arguing, also have the following argument (at his disposal) against you. 

130. “ My assertion that * Buddha, &c , are non-onmisciont,’ is true, 
because it is my assertion, like my assertion ' Fire is hot, and bright.’ ” 

131. *' The fact of this being my assertion is directly perceptible, 
and you have yet to prove that what you bring forward as Buddha’s 
declaration was really what be asserted. And tbos mints is the (correct) 
argument, whereas yours is doubtful and incomplete,? 

132. How can anyone postulate a thing, whoso existence can bo dis¬ 
proved by reason of its being contrary to Sen.sc*Perception ? 

133. Nor can your omniscient Person by postulated on the ground of 
unbroken tradition. Because the tradition is disputed, has no bassis, and 
is only accepted by a few people (like yo urn elf). 

134. That “He is omniscient,” how could even Ids contemporary 
enquirers know, being (as they were) devoid of any conception of his cog- 
n’'ions and the objects thereof? 

135. Thus then you will have to assume many omniscient persona 
(among his contemporaries and their followers, so that each of these could 
bo cognisant of the omniscience of his predecessor). For he who is himself 
non-omnisoient could never recognise another person to be omniscient, 

136. He by whom the omniscient Person could not be i*eeognised,— 
how could such a person have any idea of the authenticity of his 
assertions ? (For these would ho) to him just like the assertion of any other 
ordinary person. 

137. When (yon declare Buddha to ho) devoid of attachment, 
Ac., and free from activity,— then the injunctions (contained in 
your Scriptures) must have boon composed by another person, special! v 
in the absence of all definite (concrete) cognition (in the case of 
Buddha), 

K1S. If you say that “ By more proximity to such a Man (as Buddha) 
injunctions issue forth, spontaneously, even from the walls, just as front 
the Chhiiumani, ■ 

180 This in a mintor-argument to the following reasoning 0 f the Buddhists : Bud¬ 
dha* assertion with regard to his omniscience is true, because it is hia assertion, tike 
be assertion ' Fire is hot* find the liiro.” 

161 la ordinary experience wo find that persons take to composing works,_ 

fl) for somo gain, (2) for commanding the respect of others, (3} for the sake of 
fame, and (4) for winning the affection of BOtno person ; and bo forth, Bnt yon deny 
the existence of any of these motives, in the case o) Buddha; hence the scriptures 
attributed to him must hnvo been composted by some other person ; specially ns y 0a 
assert that Buddha, perceives the whole universe, in the abstract, and that he has" no 
concrete cognition thereof. How, then, coaid ho describe things, by means of words P 
For, certainly, no verbal description is possible without concrete cognitions. 

14* “Chintnmam ** is a gem which is believed to giro to its possessor nil that he 
desires. 
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139, Such assoi'tionficould only fit in the month of blind believers 
(lilt© you) ; we can Unite no faith in such injunctions ns proceed from 
walls. 

140. For it is just possible that these may bare been composed by 
Buddha himself, or they may have been uttered by certain invisible evil* 
minded Pisaohas (spirits) (hidden in the wall), in order to deceive 
(people)". 

141. Si m ilnrly for those that have postulated for Jlvti, as independent 
of the souso- organs, &c., pure cognition of objects past, subtile and the 
like ;— 

142, Such nn assumption could not be proved bv anything except 
(their) Scmptures; nor again could the (authority of these) Scriptures them* 
solves be established without the above assumption (and thus there would 
bo a mutual dependence). Nor can such a theoriser get at any similar 
instance among ordinary men (that conld provo the particular faculty of 
their Jlva). 

148, The idea of an eternal Scripture too, is to be refuted in the 
same manner, Because with regard to that also, there is no such belief 
as that “ This is seen by this person, or composed by him." 

144. Men are, generally, speakers of falsehood; therefore just as we 
do not believe in tho people of to-day, so too, we could have no faith in 
those of the past. 

145. The idea of such a notion with regard to tho Scripture and its 
meaning, may be like dream-cognition; and in that case, how could there 
be any authenticity in the scriptures, with regard to which such a doubt 
is possible ? 

146. What you desire to establish is tho unrivalled excellence of tho 

t*i The Buddhist having been refuted, the Arhat theory is next taken up. 

m “ Without their Scriptures ,"—For such an assumptions is amenable neither 
to any ordinaly moans of right, notion, nor to the Voda. 

148 The first half seeks to Bet aside the eternality of the Voda; as some people 
say that tho eternal Veda is heard by I’rnjapatl. 13 at the Karikn means to say that, 
as the cognition of an omniscient- person, so too, that of an uttered sound, is without 
any cause. The second halt’ anticipates the objection that by refuting tho ofcerimlity 
of the Veda, the aulhor atrikos at the very root of his own system. Tho Nyriyarut- 
nakara explains the second half thus: “ This theory is to bo refuted, because of tho 
denial of the authenticity of the Veda, on tho gronnd of its being composed by a 
human author, 1 * 

U+ Some MSS. read, in the end, “ tatha’ titarlhakirtani .” The latter half of the 
KIriki, should then be translated thus : 11 As we do no f believe people describing tho 
things of the present, so too, we would not believe them, when speaking of the things 
of the past. 

t+6 The attributing of the Veda to Prnjiipnti has another fault i If his knowledge 
and propounding of tho Voda bo without auy cause, coming to him spontaneously, 
then such knowledge may onl; bo of tho nature of a dream, false and unreliable. 

its With this Karika begins the refutation of the theory that the Veda is 
Eternal, spontaneously heard and propounded in this world by Prajapati. 
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Author, as u] ho the eteviiulity of the Scripture itself; and in that case yrM 
will have to postulate the fact of Hit* re rn cm boring the Scrip time learnt 
in some previous birth. 

J47, If you postulate such ante-natal comprehensibility of the scrip¬ 
ture (to Prajapati), needless is your opposition to the comprehension of the 
objects thereof (as attributed by the Band Jims to their Scripture-writers— 
viz. } supernatural knowledge of Duty and its opposite). For one who is 
able to comprehend sounds that have not been uttered, what can be said 
against his comprehending the meaning of such sounds themselves (which 
is much easier than the comprehending of nnutfcered sounds) ? 

118, The anther too, in the view of those people that postulate 
such comprehension of the meaning, would be independent. Whereas in 
the case of the mere verbal cognition of the Scripture, wo would have both 
(Scripture and the author) depending upon one another. 

149. (Whereas according to us) even in a single life the Veda is 
found to reside in ({.<?., known by) many persons ; and as such, either 
its remembrance or com prehension does not go against its indepen¬ 
dence. 

150. For if any one person were to make any changes in the 
Veda, of his own accord, he would be opposed by many persons. 
And again, if the Veda were the outcome of the mind of a single person, 
then it would in no way differ from modern compositions. 

151. For the same reason wo do not acknowledge the agency of a 
r, ; ,,'.;]•■! person evon in the case of the traditional course of instructions 
(in the Veda). The very first persons (who commenced this traditional 
course) must have been many 1 ', dependent upon one another, just as wo 
find to be the case at the pi'esent day. 

152 Thus then, while others make many (unreasonable) assumptions 
for establishing their own Scriptures, Jaimini doos not have recourse to 
any—and is this the equality (of Jaimini) with others ? 

153. Nothing more than what is directly visible is postulated by 
him, (Jaimini), with regard to the authenticity (of the Veda). Whereas 
the other theorists have to make various assumptions with regard to 
the imperceptible, even in proving the imuithontiuity of the Veda (to say 
nothing of those that they have recourse to in seeking to establish the 
authority of their own scriptures). 

154, The Atheist in denying the authority of the Veda, lauds himself 
on the (absurdity of) setting aside the authenticity of a directly percept!bio 
fact Becauso when » conception baa once arisen (and the r-clf-evidont 
authority of such conceptions has already been proved), any assumption 
towards its denial could only be needless and far-fetched. 

t* H “ Dependent upon one a«fliJiec.' , “The Author depending upon the Veda 
for n. comprehension of its meaning and the Veda depending upon the author, iu order 
to gain its right form. 
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155. The abseu oe of human agency, with regard to tlio Voda, having 
been proved, it lies upon the Atheists to point out any difference between 
the Vcdio conceptions and the perceptiouH due to faultless cognitions). 

156. 11 There could be tio instructions with regard to fiuperaenflaons 
objects, if the author had not perceived such objects”—honee is the 
“ assumption of an object 1 (t.e., such is the lor in, of tlio argument 
,f Apparent Inconsistency ” — Arihapatti). 

157. Or tho passage may bo (interpreted) ns an inferential reasoning : 
the “ fact cf being an instructor” is found to be invariably accompanied by 
that of “ being preceded by the perception of the object ” (of instruct ion). 

And tlia negation of this is laid down in the passage “ Nana, etc.” 

158. (Tito Appnrent Inconsistency that you have urg'd) may also 
be explained away otherwise — as by reason of the perplexity (of the 
Instructor). Or your ‘ Idnga' (the reason, the “ middle term,”) may be 
Baid to be anomalous, inasmuch as there are such instances as the asser¬ 
tions of children, etc., (who are found to speak of things they have never 
seen). 

159. ff you say that ! the Instructors (Mann, etc.), propounded their 
instructions after having come to know of the objects, through the Veda 
—then you will only prove what has already been proved by us—this .is 
what is meant by the passage “ Ved adapt, etc.”; and this refers only to 
jtfanu, etc., (who declare themselves to bo the follow-el's of Veda, which too 
they declare to be the only means of knowing the true nature of Dnty ; 
and not of Hnddhn, etc.). 

160. “ Because a man, though knowing one thing one way, wishes to 
speak of it in another way,— therefore from the assertion of a person, thoro 
can be no absolute certainty us to what is in Ins mind (i.e., wllftt he really 
knows).” 

161. “ We see that one who is coufused speaks some!king other than 

US Now begins the explanation of the Bhashya passage—" Nanwaridushdm 
upadeyo’ tuivakaLpyate," fto., Ac , (page 4), " A sumption oj an object," i.e., that of the 

fact of Mann ami Buddha knowing, by themselves, the nature of Duty. 

161 “ One who is an Instructor is one wlio has seen tho object— this is the 
affirmative premiss ; the negative form of this is: “ He who is not a sew for k cower) 
of the objoct is nob an Instructor} ” and this latter la what is meant by the BHfltiya 
passage related above* 

Its itof, EJhidhya “ U-padega hi vy Imohadapi bkovanti ” (pp. <i-5), which is said 
in reply to the objection moved in the passage quoted above. *» The middle Term," i.e., 
the fact of being preceded by a perception of the object. 

Its “ Only prove, .f'e."—That is, this assertion of years dees not contradict our 
assertion that " Veda alone is the moans of knowing Dnty.” 

160 Ref. to Bhashya: “ 'Apt ch.a pattrushey/iduachanadivtmayam p\irnsho videti 
bJiamti pratyayah frc." (page 5). The Ksrifca lays down the objections against this 
passage. It moans that from the mere assertion of a man, wo cannot come to the 
coneludmi tlmt 'ho knows thus'; because he might bo knowing it one way, and 
expressing it in quite another way. 
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what ho wishes to speak; therefore the assertion does Dot always follow 
the wish (of tho speaker).” 

162, Tt is only in the case of the assertions of a trustworthy per¬ 
son, that his own mind, what he really knows of the object) is known 
(by means of hi* assertions) ; while in the case of an untrustworthy 
person, there is no certainty (as to what may be in his mind). Therefore 
it is only by means of a general rule and its exception, that the twofold 
powers of words, is here (in the Bh ashy a) explained. 

163. The bringing about of the comprehension of tho meaning of a 
sentence depends upon the arrangement of Words and their Menu bigs ; 
and the form of this arrangement too depends upon the wish to speak, 
which, in its turn, depends upon previous conceptions. 

161. With regard to objects, different men are found to construct 
sentences differently, when actuated by different motives,—by means of 
additions (alterations) and subtractions (whichever sieems to serve their 
respective ends). 

165. Therefore when, by means of Lhe assertion, the hearer has 
arrived nt the comprehension of the object (spoken of), then verily there 
arises Lhe, notion with regard to the knowledge of tho speaker—that 
V this (object) is known by him.” 

166. When a person questions (the veracity of) one who is following 
the assertion of a trustworthy person, then the latter points to the 
trustworthy person, saying “ He knou>s it thus,” 

167. On account of being interrupted by the cognition (of tho 
trustworthy person), the Words in this cane become inoperative for the 
time being ; but tho manifestation of the authenticity thereof would be 
based upon the mere fact of their originating directly from the cognition 
of tho speaker. 

16S. Though the Meaning may have been comprehended beforehand, 
yet it depends for its definiteness upon the fact of its originating directly 
from the speaker’s cognition ; hence such a fact can only be comprehen¬ 


ds Tliia Kiu'ika offers tho reply to tho objections urged in the last two Karikas. 
" General ruLo $*c. M —That bused on tho general rule being the power that is gob at 
through the recognition of bh© source of tho assertion,—-the exception or negation 
being in the case of the assertion of untrustworthy persons. 

This Kfirika anticipates the following question i “ lions, then, all eomfgVehen. 
tsion arise from inexpressive sentences"? The sense of the Kurika is that tho com- 
prehension of tho moaning of sentences is nob verbal, bat inferential ; and the process 
of this inference is shown. 

!*!• How do yon know that the arrangement depends upon the wish to speak? 
Tho Ktirikfi gives the reply—“by auu tya (Invariable concomitance) and vyatireka 
(constant negation).” “ Addition, .fc. ” of words, in a sentence. 

19T ” Iixicrrvpted ”—i.e., so long as one has not recognised the cognition of the 
speaker, though there is a recognition of tho meaning of words, yat it is aB good as 
non-existent; as its authenticity is recognised only whim it is found that it rests tipou 
a certain definite cognition of tho apeuker. 
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.'.iblo ilimugli ike comprehension of the Meaning. lbit in the matter of 
authenticity, it takes tlie first place. 

109, Tima then, in the present case (of the Scriptures of Bucldlia, 
Ofco.), the falsity of these is proved by the fact of their being due to human 
agency. This character (of falsity) eonld not belong to the Veda, because 
in its case there is no author (human agency). 

170, And thus there being no interruption by any notion of the 
author, the meaning of tho Veda is comprehended directly through the 
meaning (of words); and it does not stand in need of the precedence 
of any cognition (of a person); nor, as such, can it ever be false. 

171-72. TUo assertions of Buddha, &c., that were brought forward 
(by the Atheists proper) as instances to prove tho inaathenticity 
(of tho Veda) are hero shown to be non-concomitant Because it has 
been shown above that the effects of these (Vedic assertions) are 
correct; while, as regards the meaning, they have got nothing to do 
with it. 

173. With regard to objects outside the precincts of its applicability, 
there is a chauce of tho falsity of the Veda also. Therefore with regard 
to the argumeats urged in tho Purvapaksha, you wonld only bo proving 
what we already accept. 

174-75. Not knowing this meaning, and only bearing in mind tho 

MU# The Kdqiko thus explains: "Tho author now explains tlio Bhugliyn in 
another way : For the proof oF the authenticity of the Veda, whatever ordinary 
assertions were brought forward as instances ere lo re shown to Lie non-concomitant with 
tha Major Term. Tho second Karikti shows this non concomitance. The mooning is this 
Tho lihiishya hero takes the place of another party, and through him, replies to a 
third party. Tho Atheists briny forward the following argument: * The Veda is fatso, 
because the objects treated of therein are not amenable to tsense-perception, like suoh 
Assertions of Buddha, &c. ’; and tho present passage replios to this argument, with a view 
to tho Buddhist doctrine : your instance is uon-com’omitJint with the Major Premiss: 
boon use according to Buddha, loords are not accepted as the means of knowing objects ; 
for according to him, what tho words do i3 simply to remind one of the object, neither 

adding.; to, nor « abstracting from, it any factor. Tho words only express the 

meaning of tho speaker; thorefnro that which has been said to bu the subject of the 
assertions of Buddha,—with regard to this subject, suoh assertions are quite true, 
sooh effect being only what is in tho mind of tho speaker. And as these assertions 
correctly delineate whnt was in the mind of Bttdtllia, they cannot but be accepted as 
true. As for the objects, forming tho denotation of Wards, the Buddhists do not 
accept any applicability of tho words to them. Therefore there is no proof ngainst the 
authenticity of 'he Voda ; and it is this that 1ms been shown above in Karika 103." 

ns "if any ordinary assertion has been urged in regard to an object other than 
wlmt is within its mho - of applicability (<.*., objects other than the cognition of the 
speaker), then yon would bo proving what is already proved: of tho Vedas few, wo 
nooopt the falsity, With regard to those objects that it does not treat of; fur wo 
accfipt the falsity of everything that is urged in the Purvapaksha. 1 ’— ika. 

*11 *.76 The meaning of tho IShishya is that "the mero fact of being an assertion 
is not a ground of falsity,”—not knosving tbU fact, and only bearing in mind the 
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declaration of artificiality and non-artificiality being the ground of 
correctness and iucorrectness, tho objector has said “ Nanu Sihnfi.nyattj- 
drishlam, Sf'o’* 

175. “ Na, auyatvat ” can bo no refutation ; because an instance is an 

instance only for reason of its being another thing, and it is not based 
upon its identity with the Minor Term. 

176-78. Therefore the moaning of the author of the Bhashya is 
now explained : Accepting (for the sake of argument) the function of 
the Sentence with regal'd to tbo Object, this is what the Bhashya means : 
IF even in face of the interruption (by the cognition of the speaker), the 
ordinary falsa human assertion were to bo the instance, with regard to 
the external object; oven then the Keason would bo “too wide,” {i.c., 
applying to the conclusion to he proved, rb well as to its contradictory 
proposition): na even in the true assertions of men, we find the character 
of a sentence; sinco even with regard to supersens nous objects wo come 
across true assertions that may have been uttered at random, 

179 And the clause “ Na anyatvat ” denotes “ something other than 
the declaration of the Pflrvapakshi ”: (the meaning being that) this 
(your argument) is different from, and only a false semblance of, what 
the Parvapaksbi takes it to be. Or by ‘anya’ may bo meant the 
“ Vipaksha ’’ (that wherein the Major Term never resides, i.e., the coutra- 
dietoiy of the Major Term). 

declaration,—that ** that which is artificial— i.e„ composed by it human author—is false 
on aoconnt of the presence of discrepancies in the author, and that which is inartificial 
i.e., not duo to human agency—is true,’ the objector has pnt forward bis objection. 
The Jfttyii# explains « Kritahikritaka ” os belonging to a trustworthy person or to 
an untrustworthy one. But the translation follows the interpretation of the 
Nydyaratn&kafa, 

H6 The difference of the Minor Term from the Instance is only proper. In tho 
proof of the falsity of the Veda, an ordinary assertion has been cited as as instance j 
anu the difference of this is no fault t as it is only proper that the instance should bo 
something other than what is to be provedj and tlm “ Sapaksha’’ is that, which hna 
already been proved to be concomitant with the Minor Term. 

Hi-TS Though there is an interruption of tho speaker’s cognition, and tho instances 
are based npon tho nature of external objects, yet tho reason—" the fact of being an 
assertion "—would bo too wide. The case would bo tho same, oven if tbo reason were 
stated in tho form—" the Veda is false, becanso being a sentence, it treats of super- 
sensnons .bjects ” (time guarding against tho chance of the trustfulness of human 
assertions, which can never be absolutely true, with regard to snporsonsuous objects). 
For instance, whon one man says " There is no ludra," another may say " Jndra 
does exist" ; and one of those must be false, and the other true. 

'70 “Semblance, ^c.”—the reasoning is fallacious, because of tho middle term 
being too wide ; and hence yoor argument has got a mere semblance of reasoning ; in 
reality, it is totally fallacious. “ VYpaftsha ”—the moaning of the clause is that your 
argumesi is not ivlid, because your middle term—the fact of being n human assertion 
—resides also in “ truth M which is the contradictory of your Minor Premies. 
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180, Or (it may mean) that “on account of eonii-tulicbion, falsity 
belongs to that (i.e,, human assertion) and not lc this , (i.e., Vedio asser¬ 
tion).” Or that, on account of the object (of human assertions) being 
something elao (t.e,, not the* object itself, but the speaker’s notion with 
regard to it), there is non-concomitance (o£ your Instance) with the 
Major Term. 

181-182. The passage 11 Haiti anyasya, Ac. " means that the falsity of 
ono thing does not constitute the falsity of another: because the desire (o 
speak is related to a htise Object, that is no reason why tbo same falsity 
should attach to the Sentence also (for certainly, tho fact of Dovadutta 
being dark cannot prove Yajimdatta also to be dark, as in such an argu¬ 
ment) the fact of being a man put in as the Middle Term is an instance 
of the “ Width" (pf the Reason). 

182. Or, on account of the argument of the Furvapakshi being 
utterly fallacious, na auyatrilt may be taken as signifying its futility (or 
duplicity). 

183, Or again, the fad of being something else may be taken as laying 
down an argument in favour of authenticity. And (if this argument be 
equal in strength to that urged by tho .Purmpakshi, then his argument 
comes to bo) concomitant with its contradictory, i.e,, the conclusion arrived 
at by us; or (if our argument happens to be stronger than his, then life 
argument) is set a side by means of Inference, (i.e., tho Inferential argu¬ 
ment urged below), 

* 184. (1) Tho conception produced by tho Veda, is authentic, because 

it is brought about by faultless means,—like the conceptions produced, 

L3<l “ Non-concomitance “—Tbo object of nil human assertion U tho spatter's 
cognition with regard to certain objects f and os, in this connection, n human asser¬ 
tion ia always true, therefore it cannot bo cited ns an instance of falsity. 

131 Tho Inferential argument having “ sentence ” Tor its middle term, has, for its 
object, either a desire to speak, or the speaker’s cognition with regard! to the object 
in iptestion. On the other hand, the argument based upon tho “desire to speak’’ as 
tho Mi tide Term, has for its Object, the object itself j consequently the falsity of any 
one of these cauuot load to the falsity of another, as their objects are totally 
different* 

1SS '< Devad&Un is black, therefore Yajnadatta must also ba bln ok, because both 

nro men.” Here, the Middle Term is too wide, ns all men are not black. “ Fu tility ”_ 

literally “ Vikalpaaime ” moans tfto prcvfap of the duplicate character of the argument 
(which really proves nothing definitely). It conBiats in the fact of showing tho 
duplicate nature of tho oharaoterestios of the Major Torm (which is to be proved), 
fchiwgh the finding of a new clmrac teres tic of the Middle Term. This "is thus 
explained in the Surikn : “ Assertions are also found to be other than human,— fi., the 
assertions in tho Veda! and some again are humanj thus then, there being this 
duplicity in tho character of the Middle Term {the fact of being an assertion), there 
naturally arises a doubt as to die falsity or truth or the proposition you seek to 
prove.” 

tM The author now formulates his own arguments, 
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either by a correct Premies, or by the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
or by direct Sense-perception. 

185. (2) And again, (the conception produced by the veaft is 
authentic) ; firstly, because it is produced by an assertion which does not 
proceed from an unreliable source; and secondly, because it is free from nil 
contradiction cither in time or place,—lihe the conception prod need by 

the assertion of a trustworthy person. 

186. The applicability of these reasons (fauUlmness and the fad of 
not being composed by an untrustworthy author us applying to the \ tMii i 
will be proved by the well-established fact of the Veda not proceeding 
from an author, It was with all those ideas in view, that the author of 
the Bhashya said “ Na, anyatvat.” 

187. The clause “ pratyakshastn, &o..” (in the Bhashya) may be 
taken to indicate either strength (firmness), or precedence, or self-evidence, or 

inauthenticity through a foreign source. 

188. If, however, falsity be said to consist only in non-concepmpi, in the 
absence of the other two forms (of falsity—nt*., doubt and mistaken concep¬ 
tion), then (verbal conception) would be a “perception for othei:, (’he 
Bauddhtis); though to us (Mlmhusakiis) it is got at through Inference 
alone. 

189. Just as your argument would prove inauthenticity, so, in the 
Kamo manner would it serve to prove that inauthenticity to be due to some 
extraneous ir_ validating cause. 

190. The mention in the concluding passage (of the Bhashya) of 

181 Though the conception got at through the Veda ia not direct Sonse-poroep. 
tiem, yet it ia similar to saoh perception, in that it ia firm, precedes intoreutial 
knowledge, is self-evident, and owes its occasional falsity to some foreign cause; and 
as such, it could, by implication, be called *' Perception,” 

188 The Buddhists bold cognition and non-cognition to bo perceptible ; and 
Doubt and Misconception have already been proved to bo inapplicable to tho Veda. 
Therefore tho only ground that could be urged against tho authenticity of the Voda 
would be f ‘ non-conception M (want of conceptions through \edio sentences). And ag 
this is amenable to Sense.perception, according to the Buddhists, it is not improper, in 
their minds, to declare Vodio conceptions to he “ Perceptions ” $ though for the 
MimSnsaka, it is a case of Inferential knowledge s and it is, ia accordance with this, 
fcbut the Bhashva has boon interpret ted as above. 

r-V The Kapha thus explnius : " You seek to prove the inauthouticily of the 
Verts, on the ground of its similarity with ordinary human assertions. As such, what 
would be right for you to say is that ‘ the inauthentioity of the Veda must bo of tho 
same nature as that of ordinary human assertions.' And in that case, we know that 
ordinary human assertions are proved to bo false only by certain invalidating causes ; 
end consequently the falsity of tho Vuda too must be based upon similar causes. 
But, in tho enflo of the Veda, wo do not find any such invalidating cause; therefore 
ifc rannot but be Authentic/ 1 

100 The sentence which closes the consideration of the knowledge of Duty 
being duo to the Veda alone . " Codaualakshano’rthah QrSyaekarah where the 
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" £r5yaska4*i ” (producing him) ■with regard to Duty, is ■with a view to 
lading down the full significance of the word 1 Duty.’ 

191. “Bliss” (Qr&yah) is man’s happiness; and as this is to he 
accomplished by means of the Materials, Auxiliaries and Actions, as laid 
down in the Veda,—therefore it is to these (Materials, (he.), alone that the 
character of “ Duty ” can be rightly said to belong. 

192. One who performs sacrifices comes to be called “ DhSrmika ” 
(“ Dutiful ” or Pious), by people who know nought of anything else (such 
as Apurva and the like) as resulting from such sacrifices,—which (name, 
“Dharmika”) we understand as being due solely to his connection with 
the sacrifices. 

193-94, As a matter of fact, the (acquiring of) cattle, <5bo., in found 
to result from the performance of " Duty ” (Sacrifice) ; and these results 
are also said to proceed from the " Citra ” sacrifice, as well as from the 
" milking vessel, &o.” (Auxilliary); therefore it is to these (latter) also 
that the character of * Duty * is said to belong. 

194. Because of the mention of the word "Dharmapi” (we infer 
that) the word “ Dhanna,” as freed from the (marks of) Gender and 
Number, serves as an instance (in the Argument). 

195-96. We do not find the word ‘Duty' used in either of the 
following senses:—(1) that of a particular function of the internal 
organ (the Sankhya Doctrine), (2) that of n peculiar mental impression 
(unconsciously left thereon by good or bad aotious—the Bauddha doctrine), 

(3) that of the “ Body of Virtue.” (" Punya-pudgala ’’—the Jama doctrine), 

(4) that of "ft specific property of the person" (tho Vai^eshika 
doctrine), or (5) that of " Apurva ” (a peculiar unseen force, in the shape 
of ' fate,' (fee., postulated by a scion of the Mimansakas). 

question arises— why should tho Bhsshya substitute the word ** (Jreyaekurah ” for 
" Dharm ah " P 

161 " Qigyaskarah that w’nioh brings about ‘ (Jrgyah/ happiness, And happi¬ 
ness is seen to be got at by meo- s of the materials laid down in tho Veda; therefore 
those aloue constitute Duty. By 11 materials ” here is meant sacrifice in general, 

"Any other thing to be accomplished”—in the shape of Apurva and tho like 
(postulated by others), of which ordinary people know nothing, 

m.M We know the acquiring of cavtle, Ac., as following from the performance 
of Duty: aud the Veda asserts those to follow from sacrifices; e.g., the " Citra " 
sacrifice has been laid down for one who desires cattle ; and tho fetching of Soma in 
the milking vessel is also enjoined for the same purpose. So it oomes to be implied 
that Duty consists of Sacrifices as well as their Auxiliaries, 

19# The Yodio passage—" Tajnena yajnamayojanta devdstdni dkarmdni, fre,"— 
shows the identity of 11 Sacrifice ’’ with “ Duty.” The difference of Gender and 
Number (‘ kajuam betng in the Masculine Singular, and ‘ Pharma ni ’ in Neuter Plural) 
is only a Veilio anomaly. 

196.91 “ Furiya-pttdya.la. "—is the atowio body which forma the future body of tho 
virtuous person. The compound '* apurvajanmani ” is expounded as “ na pdrram 
janme yosyn"— that wlvich is not brought about before (an action). 
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.196, Nor can these (aforesaid function of the internal organ, fyo .), be 
ever recognised by means of the Veda, Ac,, aa being the me««s of (the 
accomplishment cf) the ends of man. 

197. Nor can we recognise the “ A.pfirva, 1 ’—as anything different 
from 1 Heaven ’ and ‘ Sacrifice/—either ia the shape of the means (like 
Sacrifice) or of the end (like Heaven), or in any form other than these. 

198. Ou the other hand, wo would be horded upon the absurdity of 
rejecting a thing meutinned in the Veda, and assuming something never 
beard of (thereiu),—if we were to assume the .** Apurva” to be identical 
with those (Sacrifice and Heaven) Aud lastly, if it were uniike both of 
these, it could have no orm at all. 

199. Therefore the ‘‘Apurva” must be accepted as being only a 
peculiar* form of energy (or capacity)—lying latent either in (the moans) 
Sacrifice, Ac,, while they are functioning to words their ends,—or in (the 
ends themselves) the Cattle, Ac., while these are undergoing the process of 
origination (or birth), 

200. Inasmuch as the capabilities of objects are not deuotable by 
names in the abstract, the " Apurva ” (which lias been shown to be the 
capability of certain objects) cannot be said to be signified by the word 
“ Dhaima," 

201. " The word * Qodaua ’ has been known, in the first instance, 


193 Fr la, if"c.”—including also the aoriptures of the Buddhists, wherein what 
Las teen enjoined as Duty is only the bowing to the Caitya, which ia an action, and 
not a vtcntal impre^ion. 

W Hy assuming the Apiiiva to be either the end or the means, we would be 
rejnoting the declaration of the Veda, wherein, Heaven and Sacrifice have been dis¬ 
tinctly laid down as the end and means respectively, 

199 The Apurva ia only a peculiar form of the energy of the means or of the end, 
existing ,n the form of a Bpront, to burst out in time into the full grown tree of 
the Result in its entirety. And so, by postulating such an Apurva, wo sail clear 
of the necessity of assuming anything other than the Saoriliee or Heaven, aud also 
of the chance of being open to the objection urged against ns—that tho Sacrifice 
having been destroyed (on completion) at the present time, how could it bring about 
the result at a distant future time, unless we assumed au " Apurva ” apart from the 
Sacrifice itself. The theory here propounded is that tho Apurva is a sprout-like 
capability produced in one of the two,—*>., either in the means or in the end—which 
may be assumed to be undergoing a process of incubation during tho time that the 
Result has not appeared. This wilt be explained in detail in tho " Apurvadhikarana ” 
of the Second Adhyaya. 

800 Tho * Faculties * aro spoken of ns "Faculties," ” Power,” “ Energy," An., 
and not by tho name of any particular object. Aud “Apurva" having been proved 
to be a faculty" of the sacrifice, it cannot ho spoken of as “ Diiarma," which is a 
name of the Sacrifice itseif, 

3 ' 1 The next nine Karikaa raise various objections against the following passage 
in tho Bhishya : " ubhayamihacodanayd lakthyate, Ac,, &o,” 11 How can, ^c.,”—na the 
count or-instauce should be wanting in only one of the necessary differentiae; iu the 
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io “W 1 ? Lo positive injunctions alone; toul as a * Slaughter 1 is not of that 
kiml, hoiv can it .serve as a count®r-instance ” f 

20 . 2, “ ‘ S J' SnR ’ aml fcb®,Ulai are here (in tho BhSehya) spoken of as 

.b. oi isul by the Veda; and then, in the absence of any prohibition 
thereof, how can these be said to be sinful ” ? 

2(1,1, 1 hough there may bo a prohibition with regard to a subject 

iclci red to by a posith e injunction, yet we do not apprehend any sinfulness 
in connection with such subjects,—as in the case of the shodasigmhanar 
a,(H. Having said that ‘ tlie Stj&na is authorised by tho Veda/ it 
would be a self-contradiction to assert that ‘it is prohibited/ And again 
wiule considering tho injunction of the Sy&na, &o., it is not right to 
introdiico the consideration of 1 Slaughter ’ in general,” 

205, “Because Slaughter is only a resultant of these (sacrifices), 
differ nig from them in its most essential feature ; inasmuch as it consists 
entirely of the destroying of life, while tho ‘pySna » sacrifice is something 
entirely different, like tho sword (which also helps in tho killing).’' 

2QC>. “ The assumption of advice too is not proper with regard to 

a subject which is not fit for an injunction, And again if ' Cyena, ’ &c., bo 
not said to form the objects of injunctions, what else could ” ? 

207 ' “ U 13 a 11111 vei ‘ aal rn,lJ ‘ injunctions refer to two factors of 

a Blutjanft (»,«., tho means and the process),— and this rnle would be 
contradicted (if the character of Injunction be denied to the • SySna’)/’ 
207-208. “ The Jyotislifoma and others too that, are held to be 

Brarma, would cease to he so; because these are also accompanied by 
felaughter (of the sacrificial animals). Slav can an object, which is rtot 
enjoined, form part either of tho result or the means of an action.” 

present instance of tho " Pj8ii&, " however, ft is neither " Coduriaiaksliann/' nor nn 
Art hew 

S!S Jaefc ft3 wo have an affirmative injunction " Shofainam grihndti. ”~&,u\ 
then iigam its negation-" dwtfaginam gvihn,m ,“~where the latter negation only 
servos to preclude the holding of the Shotfagi vessels , anil in no ease can it ftnply that 
Bnoh he^m^wonltoonsfc tnteasia. Similarly, i n the case in question, daughter «„ 
tho gyena ) is enjoined, white slaughter (in general) is prohibited ; where this latter 
would only preclude tho slaughter from tho sacrifice, and oannot impty its sinfulness. 

, “ As the sword by which the animal is kilted is not "slaughter, » ao also tho. 

<?yot» (which brings ahont tho death of tho enemy) cannot, in itself, bo called 
* slaughter. 

'.n - lh ! 8 .i reh S 1 M to tT,S passABa~.“ tasy<1yamablwtp4$% iti teshamupadegvh. ,> 

Graild not be said —oven m tho face of such direct injunctions as «Cyenitia 
ynj3ta.’* JJ 

m " WW* ^e contradicted"-^ if the “ ^yena " (which is tho means of killing 
an enemy) wove denied to be the object of injunction, then the universal rule would he 
contradicted, and would give■ rise to tlio absurdity noted in the following Karika— 

*' ‘fy^wbfcotna,” to., also being only the m ett « s to the attainment of Heaven, to. 

i l.M ./or can, #'c."~h' “ (lyerm,” to., were not tho objects enjoined, then they 
could, tn no case, form the necessary constituents of either their rosalts or moans. 
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20D. “That which has been laid down as the means cannot be 
denied to be the object of the Injunction j because either in the Veda, 
or iu ordinary experience, it ia not desirable .Cor any action to be enjoined 
merely as a result." 

210. On ,account of these arguments), we must conclude that what 
if, meant by tho Bhashya is only an explanation of the signification of the 
word “ Ai'tlia,” (as detailed below). 

210-11. Either in the case of activity towards, or cessation from, (<i 
certain course of action ), the conception, resulting from the hearing of the word, 
is “ Codana "—this general definition (of “ Codana ”) was in the mind 
of the author of the Bbiishya. The mention of the character of enjoining 
positive activity (in the Bhashya) may be explained as only citing an 
example (of Codana,). 

212. For if (“ Codana ” were) restricted to the injunction of 
positive activity alone, thou the subsequent explanations of the word 
1 Artha could not bo explained (as proved by the above objections). 
Or again, the. mention of the Injunction of positive activity may bo due to 
the occurrence (in the Sutra) of the word “ Artha,” (which seems to 
restrict the definition to positive Injunctions). 

213. Or the definition (“ pravartakam vakyam Codana ”) may be 
explained Eta refering only to such ” Codana ” tvs forms the anthori ty 
for Duty, 

213-214. Such being the case, the comprehension of the objects of 
positive injunctions as leading to merit, would be derived from Positive 
Injunctions} and the ascertainment of tho fact of the prohibited objects 
being sinful, would be got at through the Prohibitory Injunctions. Thus 
then by the mention of l< Artha ” (in the Sutra) what- is meant is that the 

iin By this and tho few following KSrlkiis, tho VlrtikS meets the ahovo 
object ion 8. “ That,”-*,9* as the meaning of tho Bhiishyn is as explained below; ami 

it ermoot bo taken literally, 

u * “ Occurrence of the word 1 artha,’ because ia the aphorism, tho word 

* Oodnita " occurs together with the word "Artha"! and that which is an Artha 
(positive virtue) is always an object of positive injunction. 

118 Positive Injunction is tho solo authority of "Duty"; and ns it is "Doty" 
alone that has been defined in the aphorism, the Bhiishyn tnkea up the consMerntioa 
of only the positive form of CotUna (and leaves off the negative form, as not 
appertaining to the definition of " Duty”), hence the Bhlahj*-" Prcvartubam 
vakyam Codand” 

Granted that CodmiU refers both to ^ositif^ Injunctiona and Prohibitions, 
Even thon, the fact of the " Agnishtoma,’’ Ac. (which are objects of positive injnuc.' 
tions) lending to Merit, would bo got at, through positive injunctions alone; just as 
tho fact of “ thuhmtuia-slaughter ’’ (which is an object of Prohibition) being the 
ennse of demerit (and thereby being sinful) will ba got nt through tho Prohibitory 
In j (motions, liiustben the Positive In ij unctions treat of the cause of Merit (Artha), 
and the 1 rdtibUory ones of the cause of demerit or sin (Anarthe). 
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character of “JJharma” (Duty) belongs only to the object positively 
enjoined. 

215. And the sinful character of the prohibited action is got at 
indirectly by implication, aud is not mentioned directly in the Sutra. 

215- 2id. Therefore (in the passage “ Ubhayam iha Codanaylt 
lakshyatv") the word “Ubhayam” (both) would refer to two groups of 
actions, represented each by the performance of sacrifices, and the killing 
of a Br&hmana, which form the objects of Injunction and Prohibition, 
respectively. 

216- 218. Though the “pyena” is also an object of positive Injunc¬ 
tions, and its result too (the death of the enemy) is a desirable one,— 
yet a sinful character in attributed to it indirectly, through (the character 
of) its results. This will be made clear by the clauses, “ Pratiehiddhh 
hi e3, u ■“ Ilineftki sa ” and “ Nabhivar&t,’' If however the sinful character 
of the * pyena,’ belonged to its ovm form, then the subsequent passages 
(Hinsa hi sa, Ac.), would become incornpatibls. 

219. Because the pyena having been once positively enjoined, a 
prohibition can hardly be applicable to it directly. 

219- 220. If however the word “ Codana ” wore restricted to posi¬ 

tive Injunctions alone, then the passage M Ubhayam, &o,,” would have to 
be taken to) refer to the Means and the Result. y 

220- 221. The (causal) relation between the Means and the Result, 
having been established by the Positive Injuufcion, both of these would 
form the objects of Indication {».*>., by the mention of the relation between 
the two, the two themselves would become indicated). 

221- 222. There are two sorts of results following from the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices (and these are mentioned in the Bhashya by the 

llfl.l? Though “ PjSna” and the rest are not, in themselves, sinful, fov reasone 
shown above, yet a Binful character is attributed to them, second-hand, on account of 
the sinfal ohnraofcer of their results. (“Upaoura” is secondary, indirect or figura¬ 
tive application). As the character of the cause transfers itself to the effect, and 
vice vend, therefore the sinfal character of the Result (hilling) transfers itself to the 
cause (the “ pygna ” sacrifice). Because the mention of the fact of its being ” prohi¬ 
bited ” cannot directly refer to the " 9y5na, M which is not prohibited, wo mnst 
accopb the "Result alone as the direct objeot of prohibition. All the clauses quoted 
point to the fact that the Bhnshya only means to apply sinfulness to the Results. 
For that which is declared to be sinful is the “ slaughter," and certainly the " pySna ” 
is not “slaughter,” but only a cause that brings about “slaughter” as its Result. 
Therefore, the assertion that. “ slaughter is sinful ” can be made to attribute sinfulness 
to the “ (JySua,” only indirectly—through the relation of Cause and Effcofc, 

•IB It is only the Result that is the direct object of prohibition, which can apply 
to “QySua" only indirectly} and then too, only on account of the sinfulness of its 
Results. 

aiVLio The meaning of tho BhSahya being “ Both—the means and the end- 
con stitute the Codana.” 
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words “ Artha " and “ Anavfcha ”). “ Hoavon ” and the like fi.e., Artha) 
are got at, without trespassing on any prohibition; while ’‘slaughter 
and the like (i.©., An&rlht'j) are accomplished only by trespassing upon 
prohibitions contained elsewhere in the scriptures. 

222- 223. The cognition of the BhSvana does not serve to lay down 
the Result,—as we shall explain later on, and as J&imini has also 
declared that “the object of dosiro is got at per Indication, and not 
directly from the Injunction.” 

223- 225. Thus then, though the prohibition of t< kUling ,> (which 
forms part of the result),—understood to have a general application, and. 
not set aside by the Positive Injunction,—would signify the fact of (the 
11 £y§na ”) leading to sin, yet the form proper of the “ fyena ” itself 
could not be sinful, the sinfulness attaching only to its result (killing), 

225- 226. The objector however, thinking the Result also to form the 
object of Injunction,—on account of its (the Result) bring included in 
tbe Rhavand,—has taken exception to the fact of the sinful (“ £7y§na ') 
being enjoined as a Duty. 

226- 227, The clause " Nhiva ” however serves to set aside the idea 
of the Result forming an object of Injunction. “ What then would bo 

sss.su “ The result dees mt, $'c. "—This anticipates the following objection : 
“ Slaughter is enjoined in the Injunction ‘ Qyenendbkiearan Taj Ha ’ and as snoh 
how can it bo said to be prohibited" P The sense of the reply is that, as above 
explained, the operation cE the Injunction does not extend to the Res nil ; and, in the 
present case,‘ slaughter’ is only the Result of the “ (Jyena ” sacrifice. 

** We shall explain,” Jfc., in the Karik*— u Uddi<;dcca phalaimna, &c., 4c." The 
same fact is also implied in tho Bhaahya *'jdnatysvamasau mays kartavyam"— (He 
knows what is to be accomplished by him—t.e., the Result)— “ upiyantu na veda " (He 
knows not the means whereby it is to bo Rcoomplished, and it is this means that 
is enjoined in the Injunction * Qyinindbhicharttn Fajita' 1 

SSS-SI Though the positive Injunction—" (jyinendbhicaran Yajeta " enjoins the 
* <Jj ana " sacrifice, yet it does not set aside the prohibition of " slaughter "—proceeding 
from the sacrifice. The construction of tho Bhaahya would be explained in the 
following manner: "Both the Result and the Means are indicated by the Codanii j 
tho Result again is of two kinds—meritorious and sinful. In the question—what is 
1 Artha * F—the word * Artha * refers to the means landing to a meritorious Result—the 
' Jyotistoma,’ Ac., being Bueh means. In the question—what is 1 Anartha ’ P—we must 
apply tho word ‘Anartha* to the form of the sinful Result, making ‘Qyinddih ’“the 
Result oi tho "Qy6:ia" sacrifice, Ac.,— vis : 1 slaughter.* Thus then the means leading 
to a meritorious Result is Dharma, and the sinful ends—‘ slaughter’ and the like— 
come to be Adhartna ; while the moans leading to such sinful ends are neither Dharma 
nor Adhnrma. 

fiis.ss The objector is made to say (in the B hi shy a) —“ Kathflmpnnarflnarthah 
karlnvyatayopcdi(;yat§,”—this objection being based upon the misconception that the 
Result forma a constituent part of the Injunction. Tho fact however is that tbe Result 
is not what is enjoined; and as each, the Injunction of tho ** <Jy@na ’’ sacrifice cannot 
be taken as enjoining ' Slaughter,’ which.is distinctly sinful. 
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the object of the Injunction .iu question ” ? The Blifitahya replies : “ Qy&ia 

aiul the other sacrifices," M 

227- 228. la the question as well as in the reply) the affix ** tavya 
(in «' KartavyatayH ”) is used in the sense of “ Injunction,-" and not in 
the sense of the “ Result j ” because this latter sense would not serve 

any purpose in either case (question or answer). 

228- 229. Because the character of the liesnIt is also held to belong 
to what is sinful, and (as such) not enjoined', and that which in enjoined 
is always accepted as being meritorious, ovcd when it does not bear the 

character of the Result. _ 

229- 230. By interpretting the patri-affix (in “ Abhicavan . ) as 
siomifyihg ‘a distinctive mark or attribute,’ and by speaking of the 
prescriptions of tho “ftySna,” &c., the author of the Bhashya cleaily 
explains what he means; otherwise (if the explanation of the Bhashya 
were rejected) there could be no ground for the injunction of suoli 
sacrifices. 

230- 331. The word ‘Sdi’ in (CytnMayah) would denote the loot ot 

the process (of the “Qyfma”) also forming an object of. the Injunction; 
therefore it must be only that form of sanctioned killing, v. uioh forms 
part of the Result, that is prohibited. H 

231- 232, Those pooplc that apply prohibition also to the *’killing 
occurring in the other two factors (of the Bbavana : viz., tho means and 

siB.SB The drmlitiiff of nine is also a sinful result, but as this ia not enjoined, it 
cannot be the: ground of tho aboro objootion. And again, since the “ Milking Vessel ’ 
whioh has boon onjoimtd, and as euoh, oouatitutea Merit, it is only tbo setting aside 
ol tho fact of its being enjoined, that one—who would seek to prove its sinful 
character—should attempt; and not tho sotting aside of tho Result, 

229.50 How is it concluded that by naiva the Bhashya means to negative the 
injunction of anything that is sinful" ? The Bhashya explains the Present Participle 
Affix in ‘ Abhicamn' as signifying " distinctive feature,"—the meaning of the word 
being ,( one who is ohamotomed by a desire to kill"; and doubtless, this distinctive 
oharaoteiistio does not stand in need of a Vedio Injunction; therefore “ Slaughter ’’ 
cuuuot bo an obioct of Injunction. And again, the Bhlehya saye—“ tgshamnpftdegah, 
& 0> " {the prescription of those-" ft-Bna,” &c.)j whereby it is shown that what is 
meant to be proved by the foregoing sentences is tho sotting aside of the idea ot the 
Remit forming the object of Injunction; — and not tho negation of the fact of 
« QyStk*,” Ac,, being enjoined, because tbo Veda cannot reasonably proscribe anything 
that lias not been enjoined. 

980.81 « Tedic killing,” i.e., that form of killing which happens to be mentioned 

S8L.81 gome people (the Sankhyas, f. i.) apply the prohibition of 'Slaughter also 
to such WKinff ns ocotirs in the Means and the Process of positively meritorious 
sacrifices, like the ‘ Jyotishtoma,»Ac., whiob they thereby seek to prove to be Sinful. 
This is to be set aside by the two aphorisms quoted. The meaning of tho first 
aphorism is this ; ‘ It is laid down as a general rale that ail libations are to be poured 
into the Ahavaniya Fire ; and in regard to tho “ Soma ” sacrifice it is laid down as a 
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the process ^, — are mot by the Sutras “ Avii^esboiia Yhc c b iks t ram and 

“ TaoitnadvS Qlirovat pyafc ” (vi-vi-2). 

232-233. Then again an action which is not directly obstructed by 
a prohibition, cannot he sinful. And, (such sinful character not being 
amenable to Sense-Perception and the other means of right notion) any 
assumptions to that effect, would be groundless. For wo clo not perceive 
any fault (evil) ir, the (sacrificial) slaughter, during the time that it is 
being done. 

234 E von with regard to the Slaughter that does not form part of 
the sacrifice, the disgust that wo fool is only based upon the prohibitive 
scriptural texts (which we do not find in the cast) of the Sctcrijiatal 
falling). 

234- 235. The fact that wo perceive the pain of the slaughtered animal 
could not lead to the inference of such pain reverting to the age ut ( the 
killer, in his future birth)* Because each Inference is contradicted by 
facts occurring during the process of killing. 

235- 236. The form of such Inference would be w Slaughter produces 
for the slaughterer, after his death, results similar to those that happen 
to the animal killed ; -because it (slaughter) is an action,—like Charity 
in accordance with the Scriptures.” 

236- 237. Ho who would say this, would bo contradicted by such 
contrary instances, as, intercourse with the preceptor’s wife or the drinking 
of wine (which are admittedly sinful). 

epochal rule that tho libations are to bo poured into the TTiro prepared in a place where 
the seventh step of the cow (which is paid as the price of the Soma usad) happens 
to fall; and in this particular case, the former genera! vulo is set aside by the tatter 
special rule.” The second aphorism is thus explained: “As a general rule, the 
touching of the dead human body is prohibited i but in rag-; l ion particular sacrifice—, 
it is enjoined that a human skull is to be kept iu a particular place. Here too, the 
latter Injunction sets aside the Former general Prohibition.'' A 3 In these two cases, 
so also, in the ease of killing, though there is a general prohibition of killing, yot ia 
regard to the “ Jyotishtoma” sacrifice, the kill inn of the saenfioial animal is special iy 
laid down; and hence this latter Injunction sots aside the former general Prohibition. 
AU these arguments are refuted in the ,l Tatt wakau inud i ” on Sdnkhya-karika 2, 

23*. SB This ia in anticipation of the objection that, though not directly prohibited, 
yet the killing of sorxfieiai animals would be sinful. 

Yon infer that one who kitlB will have to suffer retribatlvo pain in the 
future ; but then nud there, during the “ slaughter ” itself, there is a contradiction of 
this; inasmuch as we find the killer deriving pleasure from the act. 

a35.:e This formulates the inference referred to. Charity brings pleasure to the 
person receiving it; and the giver too is rewarded with similar pleasures iu his 
next life. 

Stt.a? Intercourse with the Preceptor's wife gives pleasure to the object, of the 
Intercourse (the wife); and as such, iri accordance with your reasoning, the 
pePpeirator of this crime should be rewarded with happiness in Ida future lives. 
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237*288. And the premises too would be contrary to tho conclusion ; 
because the result accruing to the slaughterer would, according to the 
reasoning, be similar to that which accrues, to tiio charitable porsou, viz : 
the attaininout of the result implied by the injunction, and also the 
absence of pain, 

238- 39, The happiness (occurring) lo the giver (in future birth,) is 
not, clod are cl to be the same as that of the person who receives his gifts ; 
thus too your instance fails in establishing what you seek to prove. 

239- 40. In tho case of Charity, the object (signified by the Dative 
case) is the person who receives it, whereas in that of Slaughter it is the 
object killed, which is signified by the Accusative termination—this too is 
a difference (between your instance and wlmt you seek to prove). And if 
you assert the “ object 11 (similar to whoso end yon postulate the end of the 
agent) to be the object of “ Sampradana ” (the reoeivor of a gift,, signified by 
the Dative),—then you have a contradiction (of your Major Premiss): 
because you hold that (in animal sacrifice) the * Sumpruclana’ object, the 
Deity (to whom it is sacrificed), becomes pleased (while in the case in 
question there is pain for the “ object'’), 

241. If in Qhavity the object (given) be meant tube the instance, (as 
in animal daughter is meant the object killed), —then too, what sort 
of result (in the shape of pleasure or pain) could accrue to tho object that 
is given away (namely, gold, diver and the Hko ) P 

ssi.ie 11 In a syllogistic argument, the Kiddle Term has an application tlmt is in 
accordance with tlie Instance quoted, In the present ease, this instance ia ‘ Charity ’ 5 
therefore the effect resulting from ‘slaughter’ should be similar to that resulting 
from ‘ Charity.’ With regard to ‘ Charity/ we have -understood the Result to be 
the attnirttaent of the end mentioned in its InjnncHon ; and in accordance with yonr 
Major Premiss, this same result would also belong to the case of ‘ slaughter.’ And 
through'tho Injunction of ‘Slaughter’ (in connection with Sacrifices) wo come to tho 
conclusion that its effect is Merit; and thereby it censes to bo sinful. Thus in seeking 
to piovo (by means of yonr syllogism) that ‘ Slaughter is siufnl/ yon have proved its 
contrary ( and further, when the Result is in keeping with the Injunction, it cannot be 
pain f ul 

SSi.Bfi As the result accruing to the Giver is not tho eamo as that which belongs 
to the Receiver, so, the Result to the killer cottld not bo the a am a as that belonging to 
the killed, 

SSlt.iO <' Contradiction”— i.e., instead of establishing tho sinfulness of “ Slaughter/ 
yon would bo premising the oontrary. An animat sacrifice has for its " Sampradana” 
(the objects to which the offering is rondo), the deities, Agni and Soma. And ns these 
Deities become pleased by tho offering, your argument wonld go to prove that the 
slaughterer (the saorificer) would be reaping a harvest of happiness in retribution 
of the pleasure lie gives by the ‘ehtnghter/— a conclusion which cannot be very 
palatable to yon. Because in that ease, * slaughter ’ ceases to be sinful; as ain can. in 
no case, he said to bring about happiness to one who commits it ; and this is tho 
conclusion derived from your argument 5 whereby yon sought to prove the sinfulness 
of 11 Animal-slaughter ” 1 
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241- 42, Yom* argum&lit may also bo shown to be concomitant with 
its own contradictory, by means of such instances as Japa, Homa, (fee,, 
which are free from any source of pain to others—anti by having 1 the fact 
of sacrificial Slaughter being enjoined as the Reason. 

242- 43. For the comprehension of Dbarina and Adhacma, there is 
no other means save the fact of their being enjoined and prohibited 
(respectively), Hence the introduction of an inferential argument in this 
connection is not proper. 

243- 44. For those who declare * Dhnrma ' to be duo to helping 
oilers to happiness, and 1 Adharma’ to be due to canning pain it 'thers, — 
for these people ‘Japa’ and * wine drinking ’ would be neither' Dharma 
nor Adharnuu 

244- 45. And again one who, though with qualms of conscience, has 
intercourse with his preceptor’s wife, would be incurring a great Dharma ; 
because thereby he would be conferring a great benefit of happiness to the 
woman. 

245- 46, And further, how can one, who would (in the matter of 
Dharma and Adharma) rely solely upon Reasoning, independently of any 
prohibitions or otherwise (scriptural), have any qualms of conscience, 
when lie finds that his action does not give pain to any person P 

246- 47. And further, he who would ascertain (the character of) 
Adharma independently of Scriptural prohibitions, would land himself 
on ‘Mutual Dependency’—inasmuch as he would be attributing sinfulness 
(Adharma) to pain, and pain again to sinfulness. 

247- 48. Then the Mlechchhas who have got no qualms of conscience 
in the doing of any action, could never be said to bo incurring any sin, if 
yonr theory (that the sinfulness of an action is due to the pain that it 
produces to either party) were true. 

SU.43 Tiie form of the argument, in which .Tapa and Homa are instances, is this; 
" Animal-slaughter at a sacrifice wiil bring about happiness,—because it Ims been 
enjoined,—like the Japa, <&e.” 

843.44 Because “ .Tapa," which is acknowledged to be Dharma, brings pleasure 
to none ; nor does “ wine-drinking,” which, is acknowledged to be Adharma, bring 
pain to others. This Ktirikfi, and the next are meant to refute the Utilitarian theory 
of morals. 

!**.4b Because, according to you, the only standard of Dharma is that it alien Id 
bring happiness to others. 

843.44 Reasonings bused upon the utilitarian theory do not condemn adultery ; 
and yon accept no oth w standard of morality; how, then, do you explain the qualms 
of conscience in one who commits that deed P For, certainly he is not conscious of 
having given pain to any person. 

848.47 If yon hold ‘Adultery’ to be sinful, on the ground of the pain it brings, in 
the shape of the qualms of conscience to its perpetrator, then you land upon a mutual 
interdependence. Because, in that case, yon would he attributing the qualms of 
conscience to the sinfulness of the deed, and again its ainfriluoss you would base upon 
the qualms of conscience it produces. 
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248- 49 Therefore leaving aaide pleasure and pain, and I heir 
opposites,—people, who wish to know Dliarnm and Adhanna, ought to 
look out for positive injunctions and prohibitions (in the ScriptureB) 

249- 52, H In one place (in the case ot the killing of a Bmhtn&ua) 
Slaughter has been declared to have tho capacity of causing mn; and this 
(capacity) cannot bo set aside oven by a positive Injunction (le, } even if 
Slaughter be in another place, enjoined as a Duty) ; because tho Scripture 
does not either add to or subtract from, the capacities oi substances and 
actions; it simply serves to declare such faculties as already belong to 
them- And of a similar nature is this action (annual-slaughter in a suerb 
dec); and therefore it m only m accordance with tho Scripture —ami 
nab by Inferential reasoning,—that we declare the sinful character of 
eaeviticial Slaughter*' 

252-54. Those who confidently declare thus, should consider the 
following questions : (1) Does a ^'iidra go to hell for the drinking of 
wine? (2) Does the “ Valyas to ma 1J bring about its result when per¬ 
formed by a Brahmana or a Kshutriyn ? (3) Do proper effects rosidt from 
the “ Jtshti 11 if performed on the fifth day of tho mouth, (4) or from, tho 
w Agnihofcrft/* if performed in tho middle of the day ? 

254- 55. As a matter of fact, the specific result of an action belong* 
to another, only when it is precisely of the same character, as is said 
in tho Veda to belong to tho former action, which is distinctly mentioned 
as bringing about that particular result. 

255- 56. The idea of sinfulness due to a prohibition, refers only to 
\ hat sort of * killing 1 which is other than the two factors (of the BhftvanS ■ 

MM Some people base their theory of the sinfulness of ali kinds of killin<j 
on tho eortptami prohibition <l kUl not a Bruhmana"; and It is this theory, that is 
expounded in the Karikl* 1 Killing 0 is one Only ; and hence if it bo prohibited in one 
r >30, by that faot albno, it comes to acquire a sinful character, which becomes perma¬ 
nent and cimuofc be sat aside by any number of passages positively enjoining It. 

$&*-&# If what is ernoo declared in the Veda be held to bo permanent and 
aatnodifiable > than (1) the 11 drinking of wine,” which has been prohibited for the 
Brahtn&im, wonld come to bo prohibited for the lower castes also; (2) The 
u Vni^yaatoma tf sacrifice has been laid down for the Tni<jya caste, bringing about 
certain specific results; and, in accordance with your premiss, this sacrifice would 
bring about the &tum -results, when performed by men of tho other castus also; (3) 
the has been bite! down, m to he performed ou the list day of the mouth, 

when atone it c^n bring about its proper result ; aiii accordin ': to your argument, the 
same results would also come about, even when the ** Uhti ° happens to be performed on 
other days of the month, (4) Similarly with the H Agnihotai 0 which has been enjoined 
m to bo performed in tho morning, 

1354.56 £f a certain action with certain ^unlmcnUons, be declared in the Veda, 
as leading to certain definite results,—then such results could belong to thoso actions 
atone, as qualified in. the Veda t And hence, your argument loses its ground. Because 
ttm Veda has declared only tho klfUng of a Brnhmana to be sinful, and from this you 
infer the sin fulness of af( Atntls of killing. 
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Mai id Process);’ also where (*.e., in tho oaao of Slaughter iaed 
the means or as forming part of the process) such (idea of sinfahtos*) 
is 'Set aside by the positive Injunction {which enjoins Slaughter either 
as the means to the accomplishment of a certain action, or as forming 
part of the procedure of n certain sacrifice). 

256- 57. Wlmt is got at from the Script tiro is a com prehension of the 
faculties (of substances ami actions), ami sot any additions or substruc¬ 
tions (of faculties). These latter are regulated according to the differences 
among the actions themselves. 

257- 58. We find a certain difference in the character of the same 
thing, even fe the case of actions with visible results— e.g,, the {effects 
produced by the saifio) action of eating, on the healthy and the un¬ 
healthy. 

258. Though the form of * Slaughter ’ is the same, in alt oases, yet 
there is a difference among the different kinds of Slaughter due to the 
fact of its being or not being subsidiary to a sacrifice positively enjoined. 

259. If (even in the face of such arguments) yon declare that the 
result is one and tho same (in the case of all killing), then from the 
fact of every action being an action, we would have a Universal Confusion 
(Commixture); and on account of the similarity of having tho character 
of a ait orifice, all the sacrifices “ Oibra,” " .iyotishtoma, &c,, would come to 
have the sarno result. 

260. If in these latter cases, you make restrictions through the 
differences among the sacrifices, wc would have the same resource in tho 
case in question also (there being a difference between the Slaughter 
enjoined as subsidiary to a Sacrifice, and one not so enjoined, but only 
forming part of a certain Re suit). 

200-61. Of all injunctions, tho result ia such as is desirable for men. 
either directly or indirectly ; therefore they cannot be taken to imply 
anything that is not so deBirable. 

iii.i' Additions or subtractions of faculties are brought, about according to the 
nature of the actions in question j and tlioy cannot be said to belong equally to all 
cases. 

851.53 We know that eatiap produces pleasure; but we iind that an unhealthy 
person, who has no appetite and relish for his food, does not derive any pleasure from 
ea tmy, Thus we find thru the same action brings about different results iu different 
eases. 

3H The " Slaughter ” which is subsidiary to another ad is not sinful j aud (hat 
which is not a subsidiary, but an independent not in itself, is sinful. 

359 Every action has the general character of 11 Action ”; and if a single point 
oF similarity between any two actions bo the ground for an identity in their results, 
then all actions would have the same result, because they are all similar, in having the 
geuorj'.l character of " action,” 

ssi.fti And p* tho aim of the person cannot bat be happiness to himself, 
anything sihful cannot be the object of an Injunction. 
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261-62. Wo do not find any sioCtdness mentioned in connection with 
such Slaughter as is enjoined ns subsidiary t-o certain sacrifices ; nor is 
Such (sinful character) to be assumed (in the case of such Slaughter) 
through other prohibitions. Nor can the result of these subsidiary 
slaughters be said to be the end of man ; because of thoir occurring in a 
particular context,—whereby what we can postulate as the result of 
tlis3e, is only the hulp, cither perceptible (direct) or otherwise, that they 
would give to the primary Action itself. 

263. In such cases, we have no occasion for making assumptions of 
siufulnoss ; because we do not aland in need of any such assumption. 

263-61. The help too, that the purification of the animal gives to 
the sacrifice, is not an indirect one; because wa find that the sacrifice 
requires the accomplishment of the various parts (of the animal's body, 
as offerings). Even in the “ (^youa," sinfulness does not attach to that 
Slaughtering which forms part of the sacrifice itself. 

265. Therefore wo declare sinfulness to belong to only that Slaughter 
which does not form part of a sacrifice. lu the case of the “ f'yena,” 
it is mentioned as the Result; and hence, in this case, it cannot be said to 
bo the objoct of an Injunction. 

266. Because though the Injunction belongs to the complete BhavanS 
(consisting of the three factors, Moans, Procedure and Result), yet it ceases 
to apply to the factor of Result. Consequently u C^yerta ” and the rest, by 
themselves can be neither “ Dharma ' nor “ Ad harm a." 

267. It is through the sinful character of their Result, that the 
character of Adharma is attributed to them. The " fyena " having all 
its requirements fulfilled by only one Result, it cannot have two. 

iOLM If the subsidiary daughter were to have any effect upon human wishes, 
then there might bo some doubts as to its being sinful. Hut as a matter of fact, it is 
not so ; as such slaughters are mentioned in an altogether different context. This is 
explained later on. The direct help is such as whan certain offerings have to be made 
out of the limbs of the animal killed. 

843 What we require in that particular context is something that would help the 
sacrifice 5 and as such, the “ Slaughter ” is at once interpret ted as affording such help. 
So tbero is no occasion for postulating its sinfulness. 

8 & s Tho Injunction take-i in only the Mean a and the Procedure ; and as in the 
case of the “ ^yena” sacrifice, “ Slaughter ” is declared to be the Result, it catmot 
form an object of the Injunction. 

891 “ The gyena, ij-'c,”—This is said in anticipation of the following objection: 
“ wo could make si# also the direct result of the (Jyena sacrifice, jnst like the iieath of 
the enemy, thus getting rid of the indirect attribution of sinfulness through the 
llesult.” Tho sense of t he reply is that all the factors of the '* Bhivann “ (signified 
by the sentence enjoining the “ pyena ) being fulfilled by tho death of the enemy 
as its Result, it does nob stand in need of any other Result; and honce it is 
absolutely useless to postnlate uuother Result, in the shape of sin, when all our 
needs are satisfied by the former Result alone. And one “ BhSranl " can have only 
one Result, 
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268. Therefore the sinfulness (of tho “ fySna ”) is said to he tine 
to “Slaughter ” which ia an action other than the “fyena ” itself. 

268-69. That action alone is called “ Dhamu,” which, even through 
its result, does not become tainted with sin; because such an action 
'cannot but bring about happiness to tho agent. 

269. (Obj. ). “But the character of ‘ D harm a ’ would also belong 
to the “ gygna/’ &e., on account of these being the means of attaining a 
desirable end,” 

270. (Rep. ). But even then the Result of these would not cease to be 
sinfu l. A nd wo must also consider the following points, in this connection ; 

270- 71. If ‘ Dh arm a ’ be explained as that by means of which something 
desirable would be accomplished, wWmut the least taint of anything undesir¬ 
able, then the “Qyena” and the rest would become excluded (from the 
category of “ Dharma”). 

271- 72. If anything that is laid down in the Veda as bringing -pleasure 
to the agent were held to bo “ Dharma,” independently of the property or 
otherwise of the performance thereof,— then alone could the “pySna” 
come under the category of “ Dharma.” 

272- 73. But if by ‘ Adkarma ’ wo understand anything that causes 
pain either directly or indirectly, and which may have been laid down in 
the Veda,— then tho “Qyena” would be included in the category of 
" Adharma.” 

273- 74. He, who would attribute sinfulness even to tho enjoined 
(hitting —as subsidiary to a sacrifice), on the ground of its being a 
* Slaughter,’ like any ordinary slaughter (outside a sacrifice), — would be 
courting a contradiction of the Scriptures. 

274- 75. And if one were to argue, without any regard to the Scrip¬ 
tures,—he would also prove the incapability of accomplishing “Heaven” 
with regard to Sacrifices; because (they may urge that) these (sacrifices) 
aro actions, like * eating ’ and the like (which do not lead to Heaven). 

238.65 Therefore the 11 pySna ” sacrifice can never be ° Dharma inasmuch as 
it is tainted with sin, through its Eeaalt; and it has already been proved In Karikas 
207-08, that it is not '* Adharma.” 

>10 The Eesnlt of “ £Jy5n» " has been proved to bo sinful, and now we mUBt consider 
the character of the sacrifice itself. 

Sn.11 This Kftrikt and the next consider what ordinary people understand by 
“ Dharma ” and “ Adhftima.” 

>11.18 That is, explaining propriety of performance as capability of causing hap¬ 
piness. 

>1>.7S Tims, in reality, the “ Qyena” is neither M Dliarmn ** nor “ Adharma.” 

>76.76 Because sacrifices are accepted as the moans of leading to Heaven, on the 
sole ground of the Veda. And if on© were to disregard this, no such capability in the 
sacrifico could ho proved. In fact wc would havo an irrefutable argument to ihe 
contrary, ri*., " Sacrifices cannot load to Heaven, because they aro actions, like 
.iafiap.” 
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275- 76. The sinfulness (of sacrificial slaughter), postulated on the 
sfcnmgti* of passages from the Gita, Mantras, and other Eulogistic 
pass agirn,— confcrmlicls the direct assertions of the Veda (which distinctly 
ea joins sacrificial slaughter); and lie ace these (passages) must fee taken 
to have some other meaning, 

276- 77. (Obj.). u The Sutra and the Tadic sentences being of equal 

importance ta the student, and the incapability |o£ signifying something) 
also applying equally to both (in the mind of the student), — the clause 
1 not in the Sutras 1 m no reply (to the objection raised in the Bhasliya)/ 1 

277- 78, (Rep.). This clause ( s na siitreshu’} serves only to reply to 

the aforesaid u exclusive specification 11 : Because in the case of the 
iuterprelation of the Sutras, this method f* splitting of the sentence r and 
other indirect methods of interpretation) is applicable (when tho sense 
thus indirectly got at is supported by other evidences), 

278. Or the Sutipfli itself may bo repeated ; or us a last resource* wr 
may have recourse to u Tantra” (a conventional subserviency) in accordance 

Tho BhSshyft (pp- 5-6) having raised the objection i % But the aphorism 
ia incapable of giving tho two meanings n [namely, (1) that the Veda is the authority 
for Duty, and {£) that Duty in that which brings about happiness]',—replies by adding 
that bh© eyutaofeioal split that the objector has urged against such double signification, 
does not affect the case of the aphorism. In tho K/mka, tho objector says that the 
Voda and the Sutraa are both equal, in the eyes of tho student, 

S77-TJ Though both the Veda and the Sutra are equal to tho student, yet com¬ 
mentators have been found to explain tho Sutras by double interpretations. It was 
with this view, that, in explaining the opening sentence of the Bhashya, wc have 
taken it to signify H exclusive specification/*— the sense of the Clause ** sati mmhhave ” 
having been explained m that “ it is only when the ordinary siguiScsatiph9 of the words 
of the aphorism raa reasonably be accepted, without contradicting the Veda, that such 
significations are to be accepted; otherwise, if such signification be found to militate 
against the Veda, then, in interpreting the aphorism, we must have recourse to in* 
direct mot hods of signification.” 

Stf* That is. in order to signify both the facts, tho aphorism may bo read 
over twice- The second part of tho Klrika is not oariiy intelligible; hence the 
explanation of tho Nyayaratnakam is reproduced ? “ The word 4 Dlxanna/ for instance, 
may bo taken to bo uttered as a 1 Tantra , J — i-e. , it m ny bo oonventiotmUy accepted as 
tho subordinate word in the acute eus©; and for this reason, it would be constructed with 
each of tho other two words, simultaneously; when taken with the first word 
0 Codanalakshunah,' It would give the meaning that * Duty has Voda for its authority ; * 
and when taken with the second word * Art hah 1 it would signify that 4 Duty is tho 
means of happiness/ And as both those constructions arc accepted simultaneously; 
there is no syntactical split, in reality. In this case, the word * CodanMak^hanah 1 
would b© the subject aud 4 Dharmali ’ the Predicate, of the first proposition ; while of 
the second proposition, 1 Dliartnah 1 would bo the subject and < Arthah J the fl Predicate.” 
Tho two propositions may bo thus stated : (L) 1 That which has Yoda for its authority 
is Dfoirma,* and (3) 4 Dharma is the cause of happiness/ The moaning that the Sutra 
would give, when the other two words are made subservient to the word ' Dharmah/ 
is explained iu Notes 281-82. 
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■with fchti difference in the signifying powor (of tho three words constituting 
the SiHvft), 

279. Ot* we may make two Sutras out of the one, iu accordance with 
the theory that the Siitra only gives certain portions (of two sentences), 

279- 80. These two (sentences constituting the Sfitra) are assumed 
to depend upon one another, on account of proximity. And the assumption 
of a portion (of the second sentence) is not meant simply to complete the 
sentence. 

280- 81. Though the sentence “Athava, &«. ” (in the Bhashya) 
explains each of the constituents to refer to ‘ Pharma,’ as qualified 
(by the definition afforded by another), yet the syntactical split remama 
just the same. 

281- 82. Therefore the real answer (to the objection raised in tlio 
Bh&shya) wonld be one of the following: either (1) that the ‘name’ 
(“Pharma”) is subservient (to the other two factors); or (2) that the 
‘name’ and the word “Lakshana” may be construed with “ Artha” ; 
or (3 ) that the word '' Lakshana ’ may be taken to be subservient to the 
words “ Dharma ” and “ Artha.” 

282- 83. “ Dharma iu general, being previously known, as soon as its 

819 This is wliafc the Bhaahyu has done. The sense is Una's Sutras, being 
extremely brief, are not expected to give every sentence in its entire form. The pre¬ 
sent Sutra ia really made up of two Sutras—(1) " Artho dharmah ” {Dharma is the 
cause of happiness), and (2)“ Codandlakshanah ’’—this latter being only a part of the 
complete sentence “ Godanalakshano dharmah” (that which is based upon the Veda 
is Dharma). 

*79-W If both those constituent Sutras were taken independently, then, the 
Sutra, “ Codonrtia&Hbaa'J DbarwntV would make the “ £!yeiia” -also a Mmrmds and, 
on the other hand, the Sutra “ Artho 'Dharmah ” would make any source of happiness a 
Dharma. In order to guard against these anomalies, the Karika adds that the word 
« Dluvripa,” in ouch of these sen ton cob, is taken in the light of its definition afforded 
in the other j the Sutras aro to be interpreted as interb Leaded together, and funning 
only one Siitra. 

a’U.sa If we accept the first alternative, then fcho construction of the Sutra 
would be this: u Godundlakahnm Dharmah.Dharmo rthah.” In accordance with the 
second alternative, tins construction would be —“ ArtJw Dkarmah-artha^odandlakAianah” 
In the third case, the construction wonld be “ Arthaqodaniitahskaifah Coiiundtaishay'j 
Dharmah .” The moaning, in the second ense, would be “ Dharma is the cause or 
happiness, —and the cause of happiness too only such as is laid down in the Veda.” 
In the third case, the moaning would be— 1 “Tho can bo of happiness is ns declared 
,:i tho Veda,— and that which is authorised by the Veda is Dharma." The meaning 
Obtainable in the first case, has already been explained iu note 278. 

BSS.iS The objection ia that the word “ arthah " in the Sutra is superfluous j 
fx.’oause when wo know what Uliartna is, we know it only »a bringiny about. kappi-ters ; 
and hence, as soon as ita authority has been declared, it at once comes to ho recognised 
as tho meows of hap pine fin {“ Artha “) ; and as such, there is no use of huving this 
word in tho Sutra. 
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authority is declared, it afc once becomes a means of happiness ; and as 
mch t why should the word * Artha * (* means at happiness ' ) bo mentioned 
m tho Sutra t M 

283*84. (Hop.) : The fact of having the Veda for it a authority come* 
to bo predicated of u Pharma/* only by tho addition of the word 
H Artha " ; otherwise there would bo a doubt as to its real character, 

281-85. For in that case, those that are declared (in the Veda), by 
mean* of prohibitions, to be the causes of am, would also become included 
in u Pharma f *; inasmuch as these also are mentioned in the Veda . 

285- 06, Therefore that form of the sentence, whereby we could 
have the restriction of the definition to the single object ( H Pharma/ 1 ) 
—which is possible only if we admit the word n Arthft /’-—m to be got at 
only by repeating the word * Artha,” 

286- 87, Tho author of tho Bbfi-shya has also declared tho result 
the mdudon of slaugMer $ #*«%, to be duo to the signification of the word 
M Artha/' without taking it as qualify in g (Pharma)* 

Thus ends the V&fnka on Aphorism IX. 


255 If we had only u CodamlaJishittio Dharmah” then < 3 Yen those Acta, 
which are authorised by the Teda in one phase, and prohibited in another phase of it, 
would become included in the category of 4f Dh&nna ft j nnd the preclusion of such 
acta would not be possible, unless we added tho word 11 Arth&h/' which restricts tho 
definition to only such m are cause* of happh\0M t and thereby excludes ail that is 
sinful, 

WM81 This anticipates the following objection t “ If the construction of thesautenro 
be as you have explained It to be, then, how is it that, in the Bhfshya, the word 
r Arfcfaah f has been explained as qualifying 1 Dharma ? 1 (Vide Bhashya: 4 anartho 
dharma Mo mm hhuditi aHhograhathim^/ 9 The sanaj of the reply as embodied in tho 
Knrika is that the Bhtfshya docs not mean H Artha U 11 to bo a purely qualifying term ; 
because oven without such qualification, tho Bhashya explains the exclusion of 
'* slaughter” and other sinful deeds as being due to the direct signification of the word 
11 nrbhuU” itself. The Nydyaraindkara aud the Kdfik£ interpret this ICurika differently. 
They take it as embodying a reply to tho objection urged, against the last sentence of 
the Ohusliya on this Sutra, in Klriksl 280, The meaning of tho Karika, in this case, 
would be this: n wo do not moan to say that the Sutra mentions ‘ dhannah* ae qualified 
by ‘arth&h V all that t,he Bhtshya moans ia that, even without such specification, the 
word 4 arthah/ by itself, would directly lead to tho exclusion of * slaughter * Ac., by 
means of a particular con struct ion put upon the Sutra; and tho Blmshyn— 1 athavd t $'e*' 
—only gives the form of the const motion that is to bo put upon the Sutra, in order to 
get at tlio exclusion of 1 slaughter, Ao/—tho literal meaning of the Bhashya being 
1 That which is an Art,ha (cause of happiness) has the character of &harma t ouly when 
it is authorised by { distinctly enjoined in) the Veda/ '* 
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APHORISM III. 

“The examination of its cause (follows).” (I-i-3), 

1-2, Though, boa idea simple declaration, the author of the BhSshya 
has nlso added the argument in favour of liis own theory, to ho explained 
later on ; yet tho statement that “ the foregoing is a mere declaration 
(statement of a proposition) " refers to what has been stated by .laimini 
(in the aphorism). Or it may bo that the Commentator hae only pointed 
out the possible arguments—through the mention of the expression “ the 
past, future, Ac.” 

Thus end the Vartika on the third Sutra. 


•*! Tiii refers to the following passage of the Ulifinliyn : M alttamaxmdhhih todmifini- 
nitlam dharmat ya jnanam iti praiiir t dmitrenoJtiam.* > The eon no of the objection is clear. 
The reply means that the fthnshya passage may be taken as refering to the Sutra 
alone, which only lays down a simple proposition. The second alternative suggested 
is that the passage rmy be taken as reform g to the Bbiiubye itself,—the sense, in that 
case, being that what appears as the argument is not brought forward as an argument, 
but only os a simple declaration of the probable features of the object of declaration. 
The latter sentence has been translated in accordance with the interpretation of the 
Jfydyaratvdkaru and the Kdqikd, It may also bo translated thus : " Or it may bo that 
the author of tho Vritfci has declared the argument beginning with ' pent, frc.,’ over 
an 1 aboro wbat was necessary” (and tho BhSshya hen only repeated the declaration of 
the Yritti). 
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APHORISM IV. 

** Sense-precept ion, winch is the cognition of the person, 
brought about by the correct: functioning of the sense-organs, 
is not the means (of knowing Duty); because Perception only 
consists in the apprehension of what already exists.” I-i-4. 

1. He,— who breaking up the aphorism into two, explains (the first 
half) as the definition of Sense-perception,—lifts to explain the connection 
of the aphorism (thus interpreted) with the former deo la ration ; 

2. and also in what part of the declaration, the mero statement of 
the definition can help; and also the reason for the definitions of Inference 
and tho rest, being not stated. 

3. U is not that these (Inference, &c.), are not means of right 
notion j nor can it bo held that they are included in “ Sense-perception”; 
nor lastly (can it be urged that) they have the same definition (as that of 
Sense-perception). 

4. Nor again can these be (said to have their definitions) indirectly 
implied in tho definition of “ Sense-perception.” Because, it is yet to be 
proved that all Means of Right Notion are preceded by “ Sense- 
perception." 

5. Nor can it be urged that “ a statement of tho definition of Sense- 
perception ie not possible without a concomitant implication of the defini¬ 
tion of Inference, do. and oousequently no indirect implication of these 
can be possible. 

6. For tho definition of Sense-Perception cannot give any idea ns to 

> There are two factors in the declaration : (l) that the Veda Is the only means of 
knowing Duty ; and (2) that tho Veda ie always authoritative; and doubtless none of 
those two propositions is helped by the definition of " Senso-precoptiou.” 

* " Indirectly.' 1 —Since all other means of knowledge are preceded by Sense- 
perception, the definition of this latter may be said to include those of others also. 

® A definition can he said to imply only that, in the absence of which the definition 
itself remains incomplete. But the definition of Sense-perception Is not incomplete 
without that of Inference, Ac. 

6 When tho definition of Sense-perception gives no idea, either of its precedence or 
non-precedence of Inference and the rest, it is as reasonable to accept tho ono as tho 
other. 
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i;s preoeduneo or non-pr^cedcnco (to other means of Right Notion); ancl 
under such ci rooms tan cos, why should not the definition of Sense-porcoptiou 
be taken to imply the fact of Inference, Ao., not being precodod by Souse- 
perception ? 

7- 8. Nor can the definition of Sense-preception in any way, give an 
• doa either of the specific definition, or of the form, or of the extent (or 
limits), of these (Inference, Ac.)* And (if it be urged) that 11 theso are not 
defined, only because they are well-known ” ; then that would apply to tho 
case of Sfinse-porception also. 

8- 9. Thus then, the aphorism would either denote the exclusion (of 
all other Means of Right Notion) ; or it might be explained as uttered by 
some silly person : for an intelligent person eon Id never define only one 
among many such Means, And further, when tho aphorism oan reasonably 
bo construed as a single sentence, it ie not proper to split it up into two. 

10-11, Nor h even Sense-Perception clearly defined by the aphorism ; 
because the definition applies equally to the false semblances thereof 
(t mistaken Sonse-percoption); for the definition only servos to sot aside 
“ Dream-perception,” wliioh ocours without the contact of the Hanses with 
their objects. If (perception be defined only as the cognition) following 
from the contact (of the Senses) with an object, then even false im¬ 
pressions would become included in the definition. 

12. The definition does not specify the contact to be either with 
something perceptible, or with something else,—whereby there could be 
any such specification as is to be mentioned hereafter. 

13. It was only when the author of the Vritti found the Aphorism 
(as it stood) unable to signify all that he wished, that he changed the 
reading of tbe aphorism into “ TatsamprayogS” 

14. Therefore (the contact not being specified), tbe character of Senso- 
perception (ns defined in accordance with the former interpretation of 
BhavadoBa) would belong to such cognitions of objects as ariso from the 
contact of the Eye, Ac., with somo other object—(Sound, f. i.). 


1-S Granted that Inference, Ac,, ora in variably preceded by Sense-percept ion j even 
then the definition of Sense.perceptron 0*ni give no un idea of tho specific definitions of 
the other Menus oi’ Knowledge—Inference and the rest. 

WJI If the only differentia were the fact of being produced by tho contact of the 
sense-organs with an object, then only dream-cognition would be excluded, and all 
sorts of mistaken perceptions, Ac., would become included in tho definition. 

IS Tho ” Bpccifiofuton ” referred tow tbe changing of tbe order of words in the 
aphorism, as assumed by Bkavad’ma. The definition lays down raero “ contact of 
the Sense-organa,” 

The change in tbe reading makes the Sutra imply that the contact is with that 
whereof one has tbe perccp ton. 

J* Tbe eye secs an object, and this Perception recalls the impressions of other 
objects; then, these latu-r too,—being, though indirectly, due to the contact of the eye, 
tb .nigh with a different, object,—would come to be included ia “ Sense -perception,” 
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15> If it be urged that “ m that case thn word * Satsampniyotjd ’ 
(■ contact ’) would become redundant,”—(we reply) just 30 , that is what the 
opponent (of the 11 Definition-theory ”) urges,—as also the deficiency of the 
definition itself (which lias been proved just to ho too Wide). 

16. The use of the expression SutsamprayogB would lie in excluding 
“dream-perception, &c.” Therefore (in this aphorism) to the unstated 
definition, cannot belong the character either of “ direct declaration,” or of 
“ supplementary explanation.” 

17-18. Therefore the construction (of the aphorism.) cannot bo this : 
44 To the cognition, that is comprehended on the contract of the senses, 
belongs the character of Sense-perception, and that which, is ordinarily 
known as such ‘ Sense-perception ’ can be the cause of the apprehension 
of only that which exists; and as such it cannot be the means of knowing 
duty,” 

10. The clause “ Eranloikshanakam hi tat ” in the Bhashya is not 
meant to signify the form (or definition) (of Perception); what the author 
of the Bhashya means to imply is the special form of Sense-perception, 
(by which it cannot be the Means of knowing Duly). 

20. (The meaning of the said clause being that), because the diameter 
of consisting in the apprehension of already existing objects belongs to 
Sense-perception, therefore from this well-known character, wo must infer 
the fact of its not being the Means (of knowing Duty), 

21. The “fact of being a Perception” is the reason for proving the 

i fi This shows that even wlion we do not accept the “ definition ” theory, the 
m pression u BatxampmyQgi ,J does not become redundant. 

* £ 'therefore, cfa /*—Since the definition is not mentioned by name, m the Sutra* 
therefore it cannot be said to be either directly mentioned, or mipplementarny implied. 
The Form of the direct declaration of the definition would be—“ That which is Seufce- 
perception has this character 3f ; and the form of *ho Definition, as a " snpplemor^ary 
explanation,” would be, w That which has such a character is Sense-porooption ff t and 
so long as# a Definition* 1 has not been mentioned by name, it cannot be either the one 
or the other. 

tt-lfi The construction here denied is that which has been put on the Sutra by 
Bhavadisa, who breaks it up into two parts; one part ending with u Fratyakhdiam,” 
which ho takes to b© the dofinition of Sense-perception, and the rest of the Sutra 
forming 1 the second part, which ho takes as precluding the fact of euoh Perception being 
the meads of knowing Duty. As this construction noaossitates a syntactical split, and 
as there are other objections to it also (as noted above), the Varfcika denies such an 
ititerprstation of the Sutra. 

St These arguments arc thus explained in the Nydya-rntnalcam. 11 Sense-percep¬ 
tion is not the means, because it consists of tho apprehension of already existing objects ; 
(1). It consists of the apprehension of (mating objects, because it is brought about by 
direct contact in the present; (2), It is brought about by direct contact in the present,, 
because it is Sense-perception j w (3). The Sat m tf Baimniprayoga ** signifies present (con* 
taot) j and the contact too is co-substrate with the Perception. Bhaw&dasa, on the other 
hand, has explained ° 8at*&amprayo$a” as f contact with something existing. 1 The 
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jmi ot ! tlie arguments ; anil m this is too well known (to heed any explana¬ 
tion) in the case o£ oav Sense-perception, it is explained only with a view 
to the Perception of the Yogi* 

22. The connection (of the Sutra time interpreted) with the principal 
subject (or proposition) is established through the signification of the 
unauthoritativo character of all othor Means of Right Notion, (with regard 
to Duty), the nori-authoritativeiieaa of the rest (besides Perception} being 
proved by the absence of premises (which could only be derived from 
Sense-poreeption)* 

2 ii, L he nuaulhorUative charactoi* of others (besides Sense-percep- 
tiou; is easily comprehensiblo (as implied by such character of Sense- 
perception itself) j and hence it is not stated (directly) in the Sutra. 

2 >3-2 4, Nor can the objection of the muiocessitry character of the 
definition, apply (In our case) ; nor the discrepancy in the definition oE 
being either loo narrow or too wide —applicable to our case. 

bW hat we refer to is snoli character of StBsc^perceptiou, as 
i- 1 well known - and then loo, the character of Sense-perception does not 
belong to miragic (false) pyreaptioos and the like. And as for the chance 
of these latter not being the means (of -knowing Duty), we do not deny it, 

20—28, u Even objects in the past and in the future, and those Unit are 

second half of the Karikh is added fh ordar to guard against the absence of oorrobo- 
rating in stance a. By making ’* Yogto Perception n the major term, wo gut ordinary 
11 Perception ” to serve as a corroborating Instance in the syllogism, 

** ihe Sutra, as interprtsfcted by Bhaviid&sa, has been shown to have no connec¬ 
tion with the Principal Proposition : “The Veda ahum is the means of knowing 
JJufcy | and the present h Sri ha ox pin ins that this want of connection does not apply 
iu oar case; because we take the whole Sutra to mean only that Be nae-perception is 
not means of knowing Duty ; and this implies that none other out of the various 
means of Right Notiou- In forenco and the rest—-*can be the means of knowing Duty ; 
because all those latter are based upon premises derived from Sense-perception, which 
being precluded from producing any knowledge of Duty, precludes tho applicability 
of all the rest j and thereby serves to strengthen the original proposition that c< Veda 
alone is tlie means of knowing Duty,” 

Because we do not interpret the aphorism as embody mg a definition of 
* * jEte use -percep fciou," 

W " 8£ - What ™ omi ***** Sense-percept ion, which is known to have sncli a 
character, cannot be th 6 means of knowing Duty, 6 ‘Thin U. f by referring to the 
well-known character of Sense-perception. 

11 The Perception of the yogis, brought about by contemplation, touches all 
kirnls of objects, even those of the past and the like 5 and as snob, it won Id also com* 
prehfmd I>ut y f &o* s as held by the Buddhists, And then again, the naturally omniscient 
aouls of men would also, come to comprehend ail such objects, when freed from the 
abac kies of the Body; and thus then those soula would also come to perceive Doty 
Ac., us held by the Arhats.” In reply to these, the aphorism haw brought forward the 
following two arguments, aimed Against the amenability of Duty, Ac.’to 8 eaae-perc»'i* 
firm; ( 1 ) Duty is not amenable to Sense-peroaption,—becanae Sense-peimptiou con* 
Buds in the comprehension of objects in the present time, (2) Duty is not amenable 
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oxfcromely subtile in character, and also those at a distance,—some people 
hold to be amenable to the Sense*perception o£ Yogis, and to that of live 
liberated souls; and therefore (1) the premissing of tho fact of ‘ Sense- 
perception consisting of the comprehension of objects existing in the 
present time,’ becomes inapplicable, in reference to such Yogis, &c., or 
(2) the reasoning based upon tho future character (of Duty) would be con¬ 
tradicted by the fact of future objects being perceptible to the Yogis/’ In 
order to avoid those two contingencies, Jaimini has added u Sat ” (present), 
which indicates something that is well known. 

28-29. The Sense-perception of the Yogis too, cannot be any other 
than what is ordinarily known as such. And the very fact of these being 
* Sense-perception’ would prove the fact of their consisting of the compre¬ 
hension of objects existing at the present time, as also the fact of their 
being brought about by present contact ;—like our own ordinary Sense- 
perception. 

30-31. The notions that tho Yogis have with regard to objects not 
present, cannot, for that very reason, be called “ Sense perception ; 
just like Desire or Remembrance; also because such notions of Yogis 
(with regard to remote objects), are not ordinarily known as “ Sense- 
pi rcept ion,”—those being more like “ Fancy” than anything else. And 
it is tho absence of both that is signified by “ Sat ” (present 1. 

32. Just as ordinary F&noy, independently of Sense-perception and 

to Sense-perception,—because it is as yet only in the future. The fact of tho Yogis 
being able to perceive objects of the past, future, Ac,, however, goes directly against 
the first of these arguments; because such Bouse-perception is actually found not to 
consist iu the comprehension of present objeots alone. The second argument is also 
con trad iolod by the fact that tho Yogis do actually perceive future objects • and hence 
tho mere future character of Duty is not enough to redder it unamenable to Sense- 
perception. The addition of “ sat ” (present), however, guards against both these 
contr idiotious: because this addition restricts “ Sense-percep tion ” to Buch cases 
alone, in which the contact of tho senses is direct and u£ thij preseui ftwie j and 
doubtless, saoh Perception can only be of objects that exist in the present. 

88.M The Perception of Yogis cannot be different From what is ordinarily known 
os ” Perception ” \ because tho very'fact of its being Souse-perception would prove 
it to have the two characteristics, mentioned in the last note ;—The form of tho 
arguments being—" The Perception of Yogis consists in the comprehension of objects 
existing ftt the present time, and is produced by present contact; because it is Sense- 
perception, liko any ordinary Sense ■perception. 

lO.ai “ For that vttiry reason ”■—i.e., on account of such objects not existing in tho 
present. “ Absence of both ” —i.e,, of tlie character of (t Perception,’* and of that 
"Means of liight Notion.’* That is to say, the “sat** in “ &(it>uiinprayc<j£ ” Reives to 
imply that the Perception of tho Yogi mentioned above is not true Sense-perception , 
aud also that there is no groanrt for accepting each Perception to he authoritative. 

88 The Vrtitj'gshikas assort that the moaus of the transcendental vision of the 
Yogi is not tho ordinary channel of Perception, but a peculiar faculiy developed in 
him, to which is given tho namo of “ Prutibha " (Intuition or Fancy). Against this 
theory, it is urged that wo Como across such intuitivo Perception in the case of ordinary 
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the otEer (Mentis of R%t^t Notion), i*r not able to give v\m *6 any definito 
idea, so also would bo the Imagination (or Intuition) of the Yogi. 

•I3. If Wvero ever a sensuous cognition, produced by contact 
With objects not existing at the present time,—then alone could it apply 
to Bitty, which is yet to come. And it wan for these reasons that tlaumni 
added 11 Sat/ 1 

34, Specially, because, Duty in not perceptible, prior to its perform* 
&nce ; and even when it lifts been performed, it is not perceptible, in the 
character of the mea'ns of accomplishing parUctdar results , 

35, And again, like our Sense-perception, the Sense-perception of the 
Togssr too,— as consisting of the compndienmon of objects existing at the 
present time, and as having fcho character of ft Sense-perception, fl —cannot 
be accepted as applying to Duty. 

36, If the word u Sat f.f were removed, how could we get at the denial 
of the cl.; meter of (Senfte-phireeptiou) in the ease of Yogio perception, on 
the inm '0 ground of the latter being brought about by a contact not at 
the present time f 

37, Though the signification of u Sat M could bo got at through the 

persons also j hut this dooa not load ns believe in all that tho person may bo saying \ 
and fcho same disbelief may also a Hoot the assertion of the Yogi. 

BB in Knrikas 2G-28, the addition of ‘ Mil p has been mud to be for the purpose 
of avoiding the two contingencies thereto noted; and Klrikii 32 concludes the oxplatm* 
tion of tins avoidance of the first of those aootingenciea. With Klrika S3 begins the 
consideration of the assertion that, the addition of 1 stfi 1 Serves to set aside the con¬ 
tradiction doe to the amenability of future objects to ‘jfogic*perception, The meaning 
of the Karika is that the word 1 serves to mi aside nil possibility of n perception 
without direct contact with an object in the present, 

S* The sacrifice bus been geld to constitute fl Duty,” only in the character of hein * 
the me ns to certain desirable ends, and not merely m appearing in the ritual ; hence 
even when though the sacrifice may have been performed, yet it does not yet 
manifest its aforesaid character! which comes to ho manifested nfc some remote period 
of time ; and us such it can never be amenable to Setisc-porcepfciri; this amenability to 
Sense -pereeptiou being set aside by the addition of u mt ” which restricts f( Sense* 
perception* 1 only to such cognitions as arise From the direct contact of the organs of 
Sense with objecU existing at the present time. Such contact is not possible in the 
case of Duty; because Duty does not manifest itself in its true character, until the 
performer is dead, and there are no Sense-organs left} with which there could be any 
eon tact. 

B& The Perception of Yogis t oo&sifltiug of the comprehension of objects existing at 
the present lime, cannot be the means of knowing Duty; and it cannot be such mesne, 
also because even the Perception of Yogis h only K Sense-perception* after ail ; and aa 
Bucb, cannot apply to such transcendental objects, as Duty and the Hke> 

il The Causative Locative would imply that the f< contact M must be the one at the 
present time ; as no canoativemma can belong to cither the past or the future* Though 
=mch is the fact, yet some people assume that the perceptions of Yogis - belting to the 
aat and the future also ; ami it is with a view to remove thig misconception that u Bat 1 ' 

been added. 
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(causative) Locative (in “ Samprayogd ” ), yet the assumptions of Others 
jiaye to be riogalived ; and hence the addition by Jalmmi, _ 

38-39. Tho word Sam ” is used in the sense of " proper (or right) j 
and it serves to preclude all faulty ‘ prayoga.’ And by “ prayoga ” is hero 
meant the " functioning ” of the senses with reference to their objects 
In the case of the perception of silver in mother-o-pearl, the functioning 
of the Sense-organ in faulty ; and hence such perceptions become precluded 
(by the prefix ‘ Sam ’ ). 

39. In this way, the Sutra may bo taken as a mere statement ot tJie 
definition (of Sense-perception). 

40-41. The Bauddhas have urged that « The eye and tho ear naturally 
functioning without direct contact with the object, tho contact, that you 
have put into your definition, as tho common factor in all Sense-percep¬ 
tion, cannot be acceptod to be so; and even if wo grant the functioning 
of these by contact, there could (in tho case of the Bye.and the filar) 
be uo intercepted perception j nor could an object larger than the Sense- 
organ, be perceived,—as wo find to bo the case with the skin, (fee, 

42-43. But all this does not militato against our theory, because we 
have explained “prayoga” as mere ‘function;’ or wo may explain 
u Sum prayoga " as 1 confrontation ; ’ or again “ Sam prayoga ” may be taken 
onlv as a" peculiar capability* indicated by the effect. But it is only after 
you have subdued the S&ukhyoa. &ov, that you can seek to subvert tho 
“. Contact Theory.” 

44 . These two (I he Eyo and the Ear) function through contact,— 
because they are ergo ns of Sense, like those of touch and the rest. On 
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59 When the words nre explained in the above manner, the S r itra may ho taken to 
mean the denial of the causality of Sense-perception towardpi a Knowledge of Dnty, 
after having pointed out its definition ; and in that case, none of the objections bronght 
against Bhnvadasa'a interpretation would have any force. Because llhuvadiaft has 
explained " Sateamprayiga " ns " contact with any existing thing,” which makes 
definition too wide, <&o., dso. 

W.4l ''Intercepted or remote Perception' 1 — i.e,, The cognition in stieh cases as--*' 
hear this sound at a distance,” 11 1 see that object at a distance, 1 and the like. 

4».V' Wo do not explain “ prayoga ’* as contact j hence the objections urged by 
Buddhist do not nifeot ns. 

«* Gonfrontat . n "—i.e., the object directly facing tho Sense-organ. If either of these 
interpretations bo accepted, the Buddhist objections cease to have any force. 

44 This jets forth tie arguments in Bupport of the “ contact theory." " On the other 
hand, $‘0.” To the syllogism there is an objection, that the eyo, which is in the body, 
cannot possibly have any contact with the objects, that nre at a distance from the body, 
it is for this reason that the Sanlchyas hold the senses to bo only modifications of Self- 
Consciousness, the cause of Sense-perception being the fact that the function or Ad ion 
of the Sonse-organ proceeds out of the eye, mid touches the objeot, which comes thereby 
to be perceived % and certainly there can be no objection against this invisible to notion 
or energy going forth from the body. 
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tho other hand, some people, declare that the functioning of these is 
oxterior to the body, 

45. And tho medication too that is done to the substratum (in tho 
body—the eye f.i.),—is only such embellishment (of tho substrate) as goes 
to purify that winch is supported (i,e, } the faculty or function of vision). 

45-47. Aud tho embellishment, even when belonging to a part of the 
body, pervades tho whole of it; a3 wo find that aids to tho foot arc found 
to help the eye. For those reasons, tho mere fact of embellishment cannot 
always establish the location of the Sense-organ therein. 

47-48. The external functioning of these two (the Eye and the Ear) 
arc said to be gradually expanding outwards without interruption ; and it 
is for this reason that objects even larger than tho organ itself are 
perceived, in accordance with tho magnitude of tho functioning, in its 
various part* And in tho same manner, there would be a perception of 
remote objects also. 

49. Just as tho light of the lamp is extinguished on the destruction of 
the lamp, so to the faculty (of the Sense), even when outside, is destroyed 
on the destruction of the substratum (the Eye), 

50. On tho closing of the substratum (the orgau), though the faculty 
exists, yet being disjoined from any effort of the soul, it does not 
apprehend objects, which thus cease to be perceived by the Sou'. 

51. The notion of interception ” too, is with reference io the body. 
With regard to Sound however, the notions of “ excess ” and “ interception " 
are mistaken ones; because of tho impossibility of these (in the ease of 
Sound). 

*&-*' The fuse turn of the eye operates without abandoning its position in the eye_ 

just like the light of a lamp. Hence medication to the eye aids the faculty of vision, 
though the former is external to it; jffisi as we find that tho rubbing of oil to the soles 
of the foot improve the vision. 

* Like a ray of light, the stretch of vision goes ou gradually expanding ; and the 
i-i.ugc of vision dopeuds upon the extent of this stretch, which terminates at the object, 
beyond which the vision does not proceed. 

4S This anticipates the following objection: " If the faculty of vision function 
tmUide the eye, liow is it that vision ceases when tho physical organ is destroyed ? ” 

10 Though on the closing of tho oye, the faculty of vision continues all the ,-nmo, 
yet it is only when it is aided by an effort of the person that it succeeds in apprehending 
objects i hence though it exists, even when the eye i 6 closed, yot ft does not load to 
any perception. 

Si Because in reality, there can bo no interception of an omnipresent function—such 
as we hold the functions of tho Sen sob to he. •' With regard to sound, pc.” This is said 
in accordance with the Himfinsii theory. The Sdnkhyo theory is that the function 
of the ear goes oat to where tho perceptible Sound exists; and thus, in this case also, 
as in that of the eye, the notion of interception must be explained in the Section of 
8° u ’ ld > The Sankhya dootrino has been stated at length, only with view to establish 
the contact theory,” in opposition to the Buddhist j and not ag ait exposition of the 
author’s own view* 
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52, The words “ Person ” and w Sense-organs ” (in the Sutra) have 
been construed by means of transposition (in the Bhiishya), 

52- 53. Tlie a Person ft (here meant) may be either the one ordinarily 
known as a itch, or the one whose existence is io uo proved in this treatise. 
Such modification of (the person) m consists of consciousness, does not 
militate against his eternal character. 

53 - 54 - By u cognition-production” is meant that, “ cognition becomes 
authoritative m mou as it is produced.” In the case of all causes, vt$ find 
that their operation in something apart from their birth (or manifestation). 

In order to preclude such character from the Means $£ Right Notion 
(Cognition), the word u productionlias been added. 

55 . Not even for a moment does the cognition continue to exist; %%or 
is it ever produced as doubtful (or incorrect) ; and us such* it can never 
anbseytienthj operate towards the apprehension ox objects, like the Senses, <&e. 

56. Therefore the only operation of Cognition, with irogftrd to the 
objects, consists in its being produced \ that alone is Rigid Notion (Prama) ; 

i£ The Bhlshya passage here referred to is this t If fo ft 0n4M hi ya 

pumskaeya hvxhlhirjayate '—which transposes the order of words in the Sutra, 

6$. &8 « Qntt ordinarily intnofy d# the Body. The Kuriku anticipates the 

following objection : ■* If fclio be the Body, then he can have no perception, 

it nee this latter is insentient; on the other hand, if by * Person ? bn meant the Soul f 
fch-en this, having 1 u modification ill the shape of the Perception, would como to bo 
modifiable, .and hence non-eternal.” The first half of the Kirika moans that we do 
not moan to discuss this question hare, as it is not germane to the present aphorism 
As a matter of fact, however, by li Person wo understand the Soul, and this cannot 
be said to be mm-eterual, on account of tho Percept ion; because it is not such 
modiflotittons that ronstituto trimst.terhiess, 

W.W The meaning is that Perception is no sooner produced, than it directly becomes 
the means of right notion ? and it depends upon no other operation than its owu 
Appearance, 

&& It Is only ar-mething that has combined existence even for some dme, that can 
have any other function besides its birth, Senss^perception however is no sooner 
produced thun past and gone; and as no true© is left of it, that could cany on further 
operations, ns soon it is bom, it becomes absolutely certain and beyond doubt. There¬ 
fore the apprehension of the object being thus accomplished by the mere appearance 
of Perception, this latter cannot, for this very reason, have any subsequent functions, 
as its solo purpose lies in the Apprehension of objects; and this having boon accom¬ 
plished by its mere appearance, it stands in need of up farther operations. <f That it 
will t fife* 1 —* t.e, as it is not produced as doubtful, it cannot have any subsequent 
operation to go through, for the apprehension ,of objects, uu the Senses have got to do. 

W This anticipates the following objection ; " How can the cognition—which, as 
you eay, is devoid of action—be either a means iu general* or the means of a right notion 
in particular? 11 Tho sense of the reply is that ive do postulate an action for the eogui* 
tiou, vh ; the action of being produced; and its effect—right notion— too is the manifesta¬ 
tion of tho object; and through tho fact of its giving rise to such a result, in the shape 
of right notion with regard to the particular object, the cognition itself comes to be 
the Moans of Bight Notion (Pruwiiuoi), 
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*nd the asghiitMm itself as accotnpamed by this Right Notion ia the Meaus 
(o£ Right Notion: Pramaua). 

57. Tbia “being produced" too baa been explained by tl>,e author 
of tiioBliashya, as identical (with, tbo cognitiou itself). And it lots also 
been made the qualification of cog nit ion (sensuous), in order to differen¬ 
tiate it from all past and future {cognitions). 

53., Even if “ production " were only a poi'jyn.ano;ifc reintion (that of 
inherence), as Li eld by tbo Vai»;ij.sh ikas —the maiufesstation of this relation 
would depend upon the souses ; and it. is for this reason, that it is called 
“sensuous ” (bolouging to the senses). 

59 . Tbo character of tbe Means (of Right Notion) or that of tbo 
Result (Right Notion), may bo attributed to any factor, as one may 
please j bat in any case, Sense-perception cannot be the means (of knowing 
Duty), .beci.uge of its consisting of the comprehension of something 
existing at the present time. 

GO, The Means of Right Nubian mey be (l) either tbe seuse, or 
(2) tbe contact of the sense with the object, or (3) the contact of the 
mind with the senses, or (4) the connection of tbo mind with the Soul, 
or (5) all these, collectively. 

61. fa all oases, cognition alone would bo the Result; apd the 
character of the Means would belong to the foregoing, on account of 
their operating (towards cognitiou) ; for when there is no operation of 
these, then Urn Result, in the shape of cognition is not brought about. 

62. The contact of the sense with tbo object is not with the whole • 
of it; and hence there is no chance of the perception of alt objects by 
means of a single Sense-organ, for those that hold tho character of 
I’nimaita to belong to the senses ; 

63. Because they do not bold the relation of the sense to consist 

** The Bhlabya pipage here reCsi-md may be either—" Ya htddhlvjiyati tat 
pratyikslimn ”—or the subsequent pasture—“ Buddhirud janmu vA, If only 

“cognition’' wore stated, then **; Sense ■ perception ” would become applicable to cogni¬ 
tions of past and fotnre. objoets; fcIn 1 addition of “janraa” however serves to exclude 
these,—tlio meaning being " tbo coguitiou, a a' produced, 11 

Even if no nceept tin* Vuii;ttahik(L theory rbr\t production consists of inherence 

in the cause, -tho production thus being something dirt event from the cause,_even 

thou, this relation of hiherence could not be manifested, except through tbe agency 
of the Souse-organs ; nud as such, this production is rightly called “ sensuous,” 

91 " 1|7tea there is no operation ”—as during qleep. 

3i To the theory of “the, contact of the senso with the object being the if tana 
of Bight Notion,’’ some people object that, fa that case, the sense of touch would g>vo 
rise to fc.be cognition qE colour; as the solo cause oF cognition, according to the 
aforesaid theory, is Cantu# with the object cognisud ; and ife cannot bo denied that the 
sense of touch luis ooutuct with the colour of a material .object,. 

® TiiU Karisu is thus « splttined ia the A'o.'tfcd ; — The objection, urged in 62' would 
apply to this theory, if the relation of the Souse-organ with tho object were held to be 
more * Contuci/ ns being the Menus of lii^ht Notion, But Midi U not the rant), 8 j ms 
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in »>*r* contact: and they deny such a relation simpiy with a view t 0 
avoid tho absurdity o£ the sense of Touch, which, is a moans (of a parti¬ 
cular class of percept ion), giving rise to the cognition of cototir. 

64 dust as in the accomplishment of tho Pram an a, the only cause is 
the fixed relation of the Sense and the Object, through 'their inborn amena¬ 
bility (to one another), so would it also be in the case of tho Result* 

65. Though the contact resides equally in both (the Sense and tho 
object), yet, it is only proper that it should bo mentioned as residing only 
in oue of the two. Or the Sense may bo taken as the only uncommon 
substratum of the relation. 

66 . “ If (the co'-nitiou were due) to tho contact of the mind with the 
Soul, then there would bo no co-objectivity between the Means of Right 

it is hold that such means is the ‘contact’as qualified by capability or applicability ; 
(Hid this " capability ” is to be inferred, in accordance with the effect produced. There¬ 
fore to that alone, which comprehends au object on its contact with the Sense-organ, 
belongs the "capability" or applicability of the "contact." 

•'* In order to avoid, " The manning is this : He, who holds the cognition itself 

to bo the moans, and thus declares 1 contact' to bo the means of this means,—thereby 
denying tho character of Praminu to the 1 contact *— , even tc such a theorist, tho 
' contact' remains unspecified j and as such, it belongs to all the Sense-organs } and thus 
there would bo,, in Una case also, tho absurdity of the perceptibility of forma and 
colours by means of tho Sens® of Touch. Therefore in order to avoid this absurdity, 
which is common to the two theories, both of them must deny the fact of the relation 
t of the Sense-organ and the object consisting in mere ‘ contact,’ ”— 'Kdgikd, 

*>* In the latter theory, noted in the foregoing note, the upholders declare the 
cognition itself to be tho Pntmcna or the Means of Right Notion, and as a cause of this, 
they laydown the aforesaid applicability, through propriety of the contact of tho Sense- 
organ with tho object perceived,—the absurdity urged above, being avoided, on 
account of the inapplicability of one sense to the objects of other senses. Tho Kfirika 
means that tho same moans of getting clear of the absurdity would also apply to the 
theory in which the contact is held to bo the means of cognition, which latter is held 
to bo the Result, and nut tho Means. 

f he objection is that the contact resides as much in the Sense S3 in the object, 
and under the circumstances, why should it bo attributed solely to the Sense ? The 
sense of the reply is that such specification is not always wrong—as for instance, the 
father of Rama and Lahshmatta is rightly called " tho Father of Rama/' " Or Itu 
native, .jrV, — this supplies another explanation of the specification i The word " Sense ■ 
perception," as here usud, means "concrete (definite; cognition;" and what is specially 
related to this cognition alone is the sense only} while the object, is also related to 
Inference, and tho other Meaus of Right Notion, 

The Sense of the objection is inat in the theory of the contact of the Sense and 
tho Object being tho monus of cognition We have a oo-objectivity of tho Means (the 
contact) with the Result (cognition), both of which belong to tho object of cognition, 
Hi tho theory of the contact of the mind aud Soul being the cause of cognition, there 
cun be no such eo-objoctivity, as the Means (the contact) belongs either to the Soul or 
to Mind, while the Result (cognition) belongs to tho object, Tho meaning of tho reply 
ie that since both the coot not and tho cognition operate upon tho object of cognition 
itself, there euu be no want of co-objectivity. 
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Notion, and its Result,” It is not ao; because both opera to upon tho 
same object (of cognition), 

67. And it' (by “ co-objectivity ”) you mean ( co-subslrateness ’ (i.o., 
the earaeness) of tbe substratum, which is something other than the object 
of cognition,—then the cognition residing in the Soul becomes naturally 
co-substrate (with its means, viz.> the contact of the mind and the Soul). 

68. Being the best means, on account of close proximity (co-substraie- 
ncss), this (the contact of the mind and Soul) is the only Means of Right 
Perception j and heuce the true character of the Moans of Right Notion, 
can belong to no other agency. 

69. If such character of the Means of Right Notion be attributed to 
nil the agencies (noted in Karika 60) taken collectively, there can bo no 
objection to it. And for one, to whom tbe Sense is the Means of Right 
Notion, fcho sameness of the object is clear. 

70. When to the cognitions of the qualification and the qualified, are 
attributed, respectively, the characters of fcho Means (of Right Notion) and 
the Result, then too the objection of the diversity of objects, would be set 
aside in the aforesaid manner. 

71-72. When the object of cognition is the qualification itself, then the 
abstract (or undefined) perception subsequently gives rise to a definite 
cognition: and in this case the character of Pram arm belongs to the 
undefined Perception, and that of the Result, to the subsequent definite 
(or concrete) cognition. 

72. When, however, there is no definite cognition, then the char¬ 
acter of F mm an a could not belong (to the foregoing undefined percep¬ 
tion); because of its not hriaging about any definite idea with 'egard to 
any object. 

73. If the character of Pram ana were attributed to the cognition 
of the qualified object, thou the character of tlio Result would belong to 
the determination of shunning, &e. And if it be urged that these two 

84 In this theory, the cognition And its means (the contact) are found to inhere in 
the same base— vis,, tho Soul; and therefore auoh contact us the host means of 
cognition. 

"9 « All time taken collectively "-The contact of the Soul with the mind is preceded 
by the contact of the mind with the Sense .organ, which latter is preceded by the 
contact of tho Sense-organ with the objoct perceived. 

<° lu the theory of cognition being the means, tho concrete cognition of an object 
is preceded by the cognition of its qualifications : and in this theory, the latter is held 
to be the Insult, and tho former, the Means; amUhe cognition of the qualification 
having its purpose in the cognition of the qualified object, we have the co-objectively 
of these, on account of the co-aubatrateness of their operations. 

" SAtmmnj, i.e., shunning, accepting, and disregarding, If the objector 

insists upon (he character of the Result being attributed to that which follows 
diately after the Means, then, in that ease, we would accept the rememberance to be the 
Result, 
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rthfl defennimlion io shm, &*., and the cognition nf the qwiHfeil-, bbjed) 
are intercepted toy the rein embrace of the desirable character or nth01* 
wise (of the object cognised },—thon we would declare tins (reraent. 

lirfiucsl itsolE to 1*6 fcbo Result- ^ 

74 He (t.c., the Banddha),—who, deeil'ing co.objectivity fbetween. 

the Means mid the Result), asserts the Result. (oo^itirm) itseli to b» 
the Pram ana,— would be contradicting the well-known distinction between 

tl^Canse and dm^ '' ^ ^ to the Hadira woodthe cutting 

Coes not Wong to a log ot the *,»«,-*» (« *• ‘“> 
experience, there is no identity between the <urs Mho means) and 

(tin muU hRppehs t„ please you, by doing away with 

the distinction (between the Means and the Result),—throug t 10 ,e l * 
"^ch identity, the said distinction would be equally pi easing to 

°'X (t H « I»t the attribution of the ul,.meter of the 
Means to the Result, is indirect (or Secondary),—then would no 

to able, mwAo* or other (hull,wily), to »*«>»e desll ' ei *•*>* 

fcMfytdeol being the spocifiontiim of tlw object, the character 

tvvajt0% belong*, according to «*, to that which immediately pWcccr,,e 
“ ./and BO, if the cognition be wU to be the Pramana, then the l.csu.l, 

tttts^hohrldh) Wm^methiogs ^ otal , aot(n . of the result to 

,1 Self-recognition,”—aa this will bo refuted later on ; nor n it proper o 
fl ? ftirt-nrv <nliafein& vow? fanoy caimot aorv© as an argtf* 

* — 01 th ° - IT 

U “ >0 ;; 9 ’' would not, p. ”—As we have shewn above, the oo-objo etivi.y, through opera- 

!*»»• ,, -W EM «, bo the upmUcMM o' !*» «** *?'■*£ 

T HI, o the contact nf the miml amltho soul, Ao., no tho factors itamedin . 
Premise would he tlw conta . i )e held to be the Premene, then 

preceding the anal U! ' 1 ‘ ■ ' 1]Bl ’ to abstract cognition*, the subsequent 

::LtCwtotanriponi: •.«*•« 

t - t:<s£ irs 

oognisfli—» e 1 tw ^ ^ ba30( j a u di&rontiatioii into Red, yellow, Sto., and tlu 

lobe Pramilitttf bacHUfo ■ ■ fchB oomprolipusioa of the oogniUon by 

ItesuU Of ad. ’tC Sbje^ ,4.d^> This theory of «8eti- 

itseW» iuul the ft ,, 8l , ofcion 0 f tho VSrtike, where U is shown 

tocogtiitvon ’ ,s 1 e ^ apjjrehettd fclio exbornai forma of objects, muI also 

that the cogn.t..»n cugnitten.' ittetfl ***** " Sel( ‘ 

TX:^ contradictory antions in its.,, 
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Rtat® tho u form of the object " to be the Pramana, because of tbo diver- 
Rity of objecta. 

50. The * form of itself 9 ( ie M of tbo cognition itself) is not found 
to be anyth tug, other than 1 Self-recognition,*—which could be said to be the 
Pram&na with regard to 1 Self-recognition * us the Result. 

51, Nor can the 1 form of the cognition itself p be defined, (orspeci¬ 
fied) without another ^orm ; aud so again of this latter, and so forth, 
there would be no end of * forms.' 

The 4 form of the cognition 1 too can have no existence, unless 
it is defined (or specified). In the case of the form of the object being 
the object of apprehension, however, we hud no other apprehendin' (and as 
Buoh there could be no specification). 

83. The mind being a Sense-organ, the idea of pleasure, &c., is also 
1 Sense-pnrcoptioM,' because it is only when in contact with the miud, that 
the soul experiences thorn. 

84 it ia only an object existing at the present time, that, being in 
contact with the eye, &o.j cun bo apprehended j and tbo object thus 

# ,■ •;'* 

%t Diversify of objects ”—you hold the Pramdna to he in the shape of the object; and 
this Pramdnu 1ms got the object of cognition for its object j and the objects of 
cognition too are Red f Blue, Thus then the form of the object comes to have the 

object itaelf for its object / while u Self-rwogifiiioii n baa cognition for its object,™thus 
there being a diversity of abject© between the Pmmana and its Result, 

^ This Karikft attacks the u Yogacant n position. The Yogi Caras bold t hat 
cognition is naturally pure, and m such comprehends itself in the form of Red, Blue, 
&e., which has been imprinted upon it by external impressions, thus doing away with 
the necessity of external objects ; and as such, the 14 form of th© cognition Jr itself is 
held to bo the Framana , the form of the object being the object cognised, and H Self- 
recognition }i being the Result. The sense of the refutation of this theory is that the 
u form of eognition ” is the name as the " Recognition by the cognition of itself ; u 
and thia being the Result, cannot, at tbo same time, be the Pramdna* 

31 u Is the 1 form of itself * definite or indefinite V If Indefinite, no snob farm exists. 
If definite, then as any one form cannot be defined by itself, we would have to assume 
another form ; and so on, ad infinitum ’ 

■ s it hm boon urged Urnt the form of the object as Identified with the coviitiov ja 
held to tbo object of apprehension; but this cannot be; because such an object cannot 
be apprehended by the cognition, because of the absurdity of any operation in itself; 
and we cannot find any other agent that would apprehend such an object, of which, 
we would thus com© to have a negation **~Rd$ika, 

B8 It is urged by the opponent— 14 you too will hare to postulate the recognition 
of Cognition, in the case of the feelings of pleasure and pain, which are not directly 
perceptible by any of the Sense-organs/' The reply to this is that we sail clear of 
such a contingency, by postulating mini as a distinct Sense-organ, whereby pleasure 
and pain aro directly perceived. 

3k 11 Tho Saugufcaa hold that Sense* percept ion apprehends only specijtc objects ; 
while the Vedjmbteta hold thut it apprehends ouly the generic character (the dm* 
to which the object belongs). Uonco the definition given in the Sutra is different 
from both ; inasmuch as it does not make any definite assertion with regard to the 

II 
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apprehended nmy be either generic or specific,—and hence it ia not parti¬ 
cular!; declared io he either the one or the other. 

85. Whatever definitions are given, no Sense-perception, of the 
ordinary character (i.e., not of Yogis, &e*)> c&r h^ the Means (of knowing 
Duty),—because it consists of the comprehension of objects existing at the 
present time* 

8 fi If Sense-perception be said to consist in abstract (or undefined) 
cognition, then as a matter of course, it cannot be the Means (of knowing 
Duty ,1 i because the relation of Cause and Effect, is not apprehended 
without specification (is.) without the com prehension of qualifications, 
which is wanting in all undefined cognitions)* 

87. l{ How can Inforeride, <fco., be mid to be preceded by Sense ^per¬ 
ception, when Souse-perception itself m declared to be nude fined,—on 
account of its incapability of remembrance ? M 

88 . u Nor is there any comprehension, without specification, of 
either the Linga (the middle term of the syllogism), or the Lingi (the 
Major term), or the relation of these two (the premisses). In ‘Analogy' 
too, the comprehension of similarity being due io memory (it cannot be 
said to bo preceded by jSense-pereeption).'* 

S9, ‘'Apparent Inconsistency also docs not apply to an object 
which has not been perceived by someone else; and the object, a cogxiition 
whereof gives rise to this (Artbapatti), is always concrete ” 

object of apprehension*” The sense of tie reply is that we hold the object of percep¬ 
tion to be only such an object as is caya&hj of being permits#* as exi&fcing at the present 
timo, and as connected with the organs of sense ; and such an object may be either 
generic or specific, according to circumstances. Obnsequently no such specification of 
the character of the object is called for, in the Sutra* 

"Sense-perception” only apprehends present objects j hence whatever its 
definition, h dan never be the means of knowing Duty. The bog ait ion brought about 
by meditation ia only a case of memory! and as such, it Is not even authoritative—to 
say nothing of its being ** Senae-perception 

^ Duty is the inaana of accomplishing a desirable end; and hence there can he 
no nn prehension of Doty, except in the form—" This is the means to such and each u 
desirable end”—which would not be possible in the absence of a well-defined idea of 
the cause as well as of I he effect. 

** Knrikfis 87 to 94 bring forward objections against the passage in the fill shy a? 
wherein it is declared that 11 Inference/* "Analogy’ and the rest bclog necessarily 
preceded by " Sense-perceptioil/ 1 cannot be the means of knowing Duty. u When 
Sen*e~percepiion ) & o./’ — 11 Sense-perception ’ 1 is a perception brought about by the function 
of the Sense-organs. But these organs themselves have not the capacity to remember 
things; and a well**defined cognition is brought about by the adjustment of the Genus t 
kc.j remembered at the time; therefore " Seose-perception 11 can, at best, be only 
indefinite. II odor such circumstances, how can # * rEiferenee’* be said to be preceded 
by 11 Senae-peroopUou/ which is always indefinite P 

8® And os such'it cannot be said to bo invariably preceded by Sense-perception, as 
described above. 
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90, “In a cue of hiferenco, where the Linga (the middle term) in 
the shape oi; the movement of the stm 7 is also snot as is got, at by means of 
Inference,—as also ib the * Lingi * (major term),—how can we assert the 
precedence o£ Sense-perception ? '* 

91. cfi In the case of an object apprehended by Sense-perception, how 
can these (Inference Ac.) have any authority ? For when an object is only 
corn pie bended by means of these (Inference &e.)j then it is nob amenable 
to the organs of Sense/' 

92. “If it is be urged that 'the precedence of Sense-perception may 
ho said to be due to the cognition of some object, (not necessarily the 
same as the object of the subsequent Inference, Ac*)/*—then the futurity of 
the object (Duty) would not 1 >b ft cause of its said non-cognisability/ p 

93, 41 Because, if such be the case, then any one object existing at 
the present time having been cognised by moans of Sense-perception,— 
with this as the Lipga (minor term of the syllogism), the sensuous percep¬ 
tion would lead to the cognition of Duty, oven if it does not exist at the 
time/* 

94 “And again, even the object treated of in the Veda, is known, 
only after the letters have been recognised by means of Sense-perception ; 
and for this re:; ion, the Veda too, being preceded by Sense-perception, 
could not be the means of knowing Duty/' 

95, (In reply to the above) some people hold that the precedence 
of Sens©-percept ion is not the cause (of Inference, &0-, not applying to Mm 


93 In a case wherefrom the fact of the stm being found in different position#, 
one inf era that tha sun is movintf ; und from this conclusion we deduce the cause of 
the gun's motion. This latter Inference cannot be said to be preceded by ** Sense- 
perception/ 1 

91 If Inference be said to be invariably preceded by u Sense 'perception ** then 
they would bo devoid of any authority. Because in that case, they would be only leading 
to a ageless comprehension of such objects as have been already cognised by mean* 
of Sense-perception, If it be urged that both may have their uses at different times, 
then wo reply that, if at the time of Inference, there be no Sense*perception, then the 
object of Inference would be only such as is not amenable to the action of the Senses; 
and henoe Inference could not be aaid to be invariably preceded by lie rise- perception* 
For if the object were amenable to the Senses, then it could not b© possible to have an 
Inference without Souse-per ©option; and it has been already ox plained that, at the 
time of Sense* perception, thero is no use for inference, which, in that case, cun have 
no authority. 

The meaning of thin KSriki is tufa; if the other party gay that they do rot hold 
that tho object of Inference is always perceived by the Senses and such is the 
precedence of Sense-perception ; and that what they mean by precedence of Sense* 
perception 1$ that ono of the three factors of Inference mast be such as bus been 
previously recognised by Souse-perception -then wo meet this position by urging that 
if such be the case, then the assertion that—’* 1 ' Duty is not amenable to Sense-percep¬ 
tion on account its being in the future”*—becomes false; the reason for rhis is 
eiplained in the next Ktu iky. 
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case of Duty); all that is meant is that the an ferity which is due to 
i lie precedence of Sense-perception, does not apply (to the cm® of Duty) 

96- As a matter of fact, however, Inference and the rest can operate 
only after one out of the throe factors, VLrnpja 1 (minor term), &c^ hae 
been cognised by means of Sense-perception; anil certainly there is no such 
thing in the case of Duty. 

97. Nor is hero in this case, any possibility of Inference Infer¬ 
ence ;—because of the impossibility of any prc-ascevtaimnont of the pre¬ 
mises and the terms (of the Syllogism). 

98. By means of Inference we do not arrive at the idea of the mere 
exwtenCB of anything. If it bo urged that “ by ‘ Duty 1 we would qualify 
some other object/ 1 —then (we reply) that in that ease, the 6 Paknlia 
(major term) would bo devoid of any definite properties, 

99 . Therefore, because of its never before having been found to bo 

% The way of meeting the above objections, as shown in the last hui-ika would 
make the Bbfishya passage in question altogether redundant* Therefore the Author 
offers another reply, more in keeping with hiw own views; wo shall prove lafcor on that 
we do not cotttine Sense-pom:ption ib midetiued cognition aioee ; hut we algo hold tho 
term to include well-defined concrete cognitions* Thug then, we can have no Inference 
without Sense-perception ; because all processes of Inference depend upon the premises 
which are gut at solely by moans of Sen apperception j and certainly, there can be no 
Inference wbhont the premises For inrUnop, it b only when ‘ * smoke 3 Ms actually 
*tvft to be accompanied by Ftr#, and thus to be its mo4,-and only %vhen the gavaya is 
Hcen to be Ukc U <■ coiCj —that them can bn a cognition of the existence oi Fire (through 
Ini- mil ce), and of the similarity of the ijavaya to the cow (by Analogy), In tho same 
nuvnm*r, it is established that it is the cognition of the principal object of Inference 
that stands in need of Sct.se perception $ and in the case of baby, wo cannot perceive 
hy the senses, either any of its mar A* or anything uimUar to it, Hence Ii-feronce, 
Analogy, nod the rest cannot apply to the case of Doty. 

•i This hints a JKariks 90, where it has been asserted that an Inference per Infer¬ 
ence is not preceded by Sense'perception. This is not correct ; because even in the 
instance there citod, until we have, through Sense-perception, arrived at the relation 
subsisting between the motion and its cittw, we can hav* no Inference of any sort. 

In every caso of Inference, tho object of Inference is a certain object, endowed 
Until cert, u in definite propetiie^ and not ns a mere entity ; while in the case of Duty, 
t^e only coociueioa that is possible is —“ Duty exists, 11 which, i?i reality* can never bo 
amenable to Inference; but it wnoM become no, if m*re evidence were the subject of 
Inference. If it be urged ihat—^For Inference ns applied fcn the case of Duty, we 
could have an object, suph as some pernpn endowed mtfr Duty (Ac., one who has per- 
formed the duties prescribed in the scriptures) ; nticl this would not be an Ipferencc 
of mere evwteucefi — then we |eply that even such an Inference cannot he correct ; 
inasmuch as we have not yot arrived at any well-defined properties of Duty—' which ia 
to be the major term of the syllogism \ and until tho properties of tho major term be 
known, there can be no Inference. That, ia to soy. Duty has not yet been proved, to 
he an entity; and ym long as this has not been proved* there can be no Inference in 
which “ Duty” could be tho major term. 

W Thin TCnriV \ and the next bring forward two syllogisms in tho proper style, to 
prove the Inapplicability of Inference and Analogy to the case of Duty. By uncommon 
f bjuot” is n.t arn the " Smrtakshana** (the individual pharaoterestio) of the Buddhist, 
which, according to them, is un defined, and eis such* nob amenable to Inference, Adf 
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coxiconiil.ant with any object* I ) \ iy cannot be amenable to Inference,—lit 
the specific (cmdefiuod) characteristics o£ objects (or * uncommon objects r ) t 

100. Because o i its being similar to the unseen (invisiblo), and 
because of its own irTiperceplibility, Duty cannot be amenable to Analogy,— 
like the said characteristics of objects. 

101402. “But then, "Apparent Inconsistency 1 would become such 
(means of recognising Duty),— based upon the perception of diversity 
in the world ; the distinction of 6 happy 1 and * miserable* in not possible 
without some on men cause; because all visible causae are found to be 
incapable of explaining this diversity ; anti because (conversely) we find 
such distinctions even in the absence of any Been cause; as we find that even 
when service and study are exactly similar, the result, in the capacity of 
the students, is not the same/' 

103. Such could be the case, only if it were possible to x^efuto the 
action of natural idiosyncracies; or if there were any other cause of the 
diversity of the powers of Karma, 

104. Just as with regard to the diversity o£ their resulcs. there is 
the natural capacity of Actions.—in the same manner could the diversity 
in the world be due to the peculiarities of nature. 

105. TIi on too, so long as, with regard to the action, the forms of Duty 

iOl-ioa These Kari&ie embody an objection, the sense of which is than explained 
J n the Kdfihl: “ Granted that Joforeuce and Analogy ar© not the means of knowing 
Duty; but we have always found Apparent Inconsistency to apply to objects beyond 
the action of t he Sen sea; and ou fcho sccix diversity in the world, we iconic! base an 
Apparent Inconsistency? Tins diversity in the world cannot be explained, unless we 
postulate fcome such unseen, agency as that of ‘Duty.* Wo find in tho world that 
though all worldly circunistances and ndvautngea are equal in t ho cage of any two 
persons, yet they are not to be equally happy ; and like the fatness of Devadatta who 
docs not eat during the day > such diversity cannot be explained by any seen causes; and, 
as in the ease of Dovadatta* the Apparent Inconsistency of fatness with fasting in the 
day is explained by postulating the fact of his eating at night , which is not seen by the 
people; so too, in the case in question, the Apparent Inconsistency of the equality 0j 
all worldly advantages with the inequality in the degree of happiness can be explained^ 
only by postulating an unseen agency, to which is given the name of * Duty/” fi Service 
or stwAyf*— i e*, two persons serving tho king equally well, aro found to bo rewarded 
differently i and similarly two men studying the same mvbjoot under exactly similar 
circumstances, are found to differ in their acquirement And these discrepancies 
can bo explained only by the agency of Pharma and Adbarmu,—the former causing 
superiority, and the latter inferiority, 

10B Even in the case of such actions as tho 4 * AqvamSdha Ji sacrifice and u Animal" 
slaughter/ 1 we attribute their diverse resnlts to tho peculiar otafirifcoter of the actions 
themselves, and not fco any extraneous cause. lu the same manner, wo could also 
attribute the diversity in tho conditions of two man equally circumstanced to the 
peculiarities of their own nature, and not to any unseen cxtraneono cause, as yon would 
seek to prove, by means of Apparent Inoonristoncy. 

106 The last Karikae embody one kind of reply to the above objections. But tho 
Author limla this reply inadequate; because if all diversity Were due fco nature, one 
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and its contrary have not been differentiated, what could be the um of 
the mere vague idea that u there is something (the cause of diversity) ? ” 

IOG-107, Would pain result from Sacrifice, &c., or pleasure from 
Slaughter and the) like? Aucl from what sorts of Action, what sort of 
effects—Heaven, children, —would result ? 1 

Until one has a definite idea as to these facts, he is never led to 
take up any action. What is here sought after is the roof (cause) of such 
knowledge as forms part of such activity, 

108, 'Therefore though the Moans in general may Imve been ascer¬ 
tained, no specification (of the Means) is possible, except through the 
Veda; and it is an enquiry into this special Means (of knowing Duty), 
that has been declared by the Author of the aphorisms, 

109, And when the special Means has been recognised, even the 
cognition of the Moans in general, which is included in the former, would 
be got at through the Veda; and lienee (Arfchapatfci) cannot be the means 
(of knowing even the generic form of the Means), 

110, And as with Artlidpatfci, so too there could be no similarity (of 
the Veda) with Inference, If it bo urged that Inference is based upon the 

and tho same man could not be both rich ami poor, oven at different periods of hie 
life i for his nature would remain the same ah along. For tins reason, ho offers another 
reply, the souse of which is that “Apparent Inconsistency u would only prove that 
there must bo some unseen cause for the diversity; hut unless the character of the 
unseen cause—either as Duty or otherwise—is ascertained, the mere knowledge of the 
favit of there being snob a cause of diversity could not serve any purpose; and certainly; 
“ Apparent Inconsistency pl could giro ns no clue as to the nature of the cause; aud ua 
snob, it could never bo the means of knowing Duty, 

KH The knowledge which forms an integral part of activity Is baaed upon the 
Veda; and lienoo ** Apparent Inconsistency ” cannot have any application in this case. 

109 ir Apparent Inconsistency ” only serves to prove that the aforesaid diversity 
has an unseen cans©, 

10® This Kartku anticipates the following objection: “Inasmuch as * Apparent 
Inconsistency * brings about tho idea of the cause in iieneml t and ihe Veda that of tho 
specific cautfOj—wo should say t hat the means of knowing Duty consists in 4 Apparent 
Inconsistency and the Veda, 1 combined; ami not in the Veda alone,?’ Tho sense of 
the reply is that "Apparent Inconsistency ” proving the general^ in unable to give any 
idea of the particular j whereas the Yeda proving the parUridtir would apply to tho 
general also; because an idea of the former includes that of the latter, 

110 Some people urge that the argument contained in the above objection is not 
an instance of 1 Apparent Inconsistency,” but one of ordinary Utfreme f per modus 
yoUem i, based upon the invariable coeieomifcauee of the cause in general, with the effect 
In general; and thus the Veda too comes to bo nothing but a part of Inference, Tho 
Karika means that these people have also been refuted by the above refutation of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency,” 

gome commentators construe " iiinum&nopameshyate ** as H na anumanam ishyati, 
na u pamduam ishy&te j ,p but this construction is not right; in as much as tho opponont 
also denies the applicability of “ Analogy;” and as such it would bo a useless effort 
to deny what the opponent also denies, as pointed out in tho Kd0kd, 
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Scripturefcltoti (wo reply that) in that case, the character of Pramana 
would belong to this (latter) (and not to the Inference), 


I II The assertion,—that the * Linga ’ (anrl other factors of Infer¬ 
ence) are not perceptible by the organa of Sense, becuuBe of the undefinod 
character (of Sense-perception) ’’—is not correct; because we hold Sense- 
perception to bo applicable to ■well-defined (concrete) cognitions also, as 
helping the comprehension of the form of the object, 

112. .First of all, there is a cognition in the shape of mere observation 
in the abstract, which is undefined,—similar to the cognition of the infant 
or the dumb, arising purely out of the object by itself (without any 
qualifi cations), 

113. And at that l ime neither any specification nor a generalisation is 
recognised ; what is cognised is only the object, the snbstratum of these 
(generalisation and specification), 

114-116. Others (the Vedantists) lay down a “ Summum Genus ” in 
the shape of “ Being ” (.S’at), which they call “ Suhstanco ” ; and 
through this, they hold ‘’generalisation” to bu the object of perception 

The moaning of the second half is that if " inference ” be made to depend upon 
the Veda, for the sake of the cognition of -pocial causes, then wo would bare the Veda 
itself, at the independent causa of tho cognition of the genera) as well as the particular. 

1,1 It lias bean urged that there cun he no perception of tho Liuga, (fee.; boon-iso 
" Perception ” consists of undefined (abstract) cognition, which cannot giro rise to any 
premises, as these latter consist of definite concu'fce ideas. It is this theory that is 
controverted here; It la not an absolute rale that all '‘Sense-perception” must always 
consist of undefined aba tract cognition; ob wo shall provo later on that we apply the 
name “ Sense-perception ” also to the cognition of the /om of tho object, which is 
well-defined anil concrete, and is brought about by tho notion’of tho Sense-organs, 
following closely npon tho node lined abstract cognition, in connection with the same 
object; and it is quite reasonable to assert the precedence of snob concrete cognition, 
to “ inference li and the rest. 

iia Some people deny abstract cognition, altogether. Their reasoning is this; 
“All cognition is concrete, because it is always accompanied by expression in words. 
In ordinary experience, wo do not come across any cognitiou, which is not accompanied 
by verbal expression. Wo enquire into the various moans of cognition, only for the 
sako of ordinary experience, and we do not find any orporieuoe bused upon any purely 
abstract cognition ; in as much as all experience is concrete and definite. The cogni. 
tloos of the infant also are accompanied by verbal expression, in its subtlest form, 
Ac, Ac, 1 * 

114 These theorists hold that there is only one generality, in the shape of “ Being,”— 
all others being only specifications of this; what is known as a "generality" is that 
which is common to many individuals; and what is known as “specific” is that which 
is restricted to a single individual; and it is tho groat generality that forms the object 
of Abstract Cognition, the rest being amenable to concrete perception. Because, if 
such specific characters were not recognised, as being common to certain objects, and 
as not existing in others,—-by what means could there bo any discrimination between 
the perceptions of different objects ? 





as 
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(i.e , the undefined abstract cognition) ; the “ specifications " being cognised 
by moans of well-defined concrete cognition a.. Some of these specific 
characters again are peculiar to each individual, while force are common 
to many. And without such recognition of these (specific characters), 
through speoificutiou and generalisation, there would be uo difference 
between the perception of the cow and that of the horse. 

117 This is not correct; because (even in the case of abstract 
cog nit ion.) we find each individual object to be distinct from others; 
and because the difference cannot be expressed, that is no reason why 
its existence should be totally denied. 

118, Even in the case of an undefined abstract cognition, there is 
a perception of the object, in its two fold aspect (general and specific). 

118-119. And this cognition (of the double aspect of an object) only 
serves to point out its veal character j by the oogniser, however, it is 
perceived in its pure (unqualified) form only. It is not cognised as 
anything special, because there is no exclusion of others (objects) ; nor is 
it cognised as general, because there is no definite idea as to the inclusion 
of other special objects. 

120. Aud it is only after some time that the object comes to be 
characterised by such specifications as the “ class " and the rest; and tho 

111 I[ the great, gc-nus " Being” ftlouo wore tho ebj . at of Abstract Cognition, then 
we would have oxaotly the same cognition (so long as it remains undefined), with regard 
to all objects. But, as a matter of fact, such is not the case; since we find that the 
abstract cognition with regard to one object differs from that with regard to another. 
Though this difference oaanot very wo 11 bo ex pi'eased iu words, yet this non-expressibli* 
lity cannot prove its non-existence. 

118 That is to say, it is not only the general aspect of an action that is c- gained 
by Abstract Perception. 

118.U9 To this view, of Abstract cognition relating to tho double aspeofc of an 
object, it is objected, that, in the comae of such abstract cognition, there is no idea 
of either tho generic or the specific aspect of the .object ; and as such, the above view 
Bounds much like a contradiction of facts. The reply is that we do not mean that in 
tho course of .disti nct cognition, there is any coin prehension of eithor tho inclusion 
or the exclusion of diCEorei.it object?, in or from the object cognised; all that wo mean 
by mentioning tho “twofold aspect of the object” is, to state the character of the 
object i that the object of Abstract Cognition is such as has a twofold aspect. What 
is comprehended by the cogniser is the objoot, pave and simple, withont any qualifica¬ 
tions, Ac.; and, in abstract cognition, this object is not cognised as anything particular f 
because Abstract Cognition does not serve to exclude other objects} nor is it perceived 
ns anything general ; because Abstract cognition does not include other objects. 
Therefore what is comprehended by means of Abstract Cognition is only tho object, 
port) and simple; aud this object is itnoh os hae the twofold character of the genet. ' 
and the particular ; and this is all that wo mean. 

1*0 Abstract Cognition is followed by a cognition which serves to specify the 
object, with reference, to “qlafia” “action" aud “property” and this definite 
cognition is also hold by us to bo included in ^ Sense-perception " and this name thus 
cornua to apply both to Abstract and Concrete cognitions. 
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cognition, by means of which such specifications &r@ arrived ft»fc v is also 
included in Sense-picoBpUoQ, 

121 1 And th© reason for this ia that the means of this latter cogni¬ 
tion is the sense-organ \ though the cognition is not actually located in it; 
For this reason, the fact of the sense-organ being incapable o) - remembrance 
cau not preclude weU-defmed (concrete) cognition (from Sense-precepfcioo/. 

122, Because the cognition ia located in the soul ; and it is ibis (the 
son!) that is found to fa© the oogniser ; and this (soul) has also the power 
of Remembering* as also of Recognising (the facts of past experience), 

123, Therefore when the contact of the object with the sense*organ 
is present, the person, —though specifying the object, through Memory, by 
means of its own characteristica, — conies to have the sensuous perception 
qf that object. 

124, And this (perception) being dependent upon the Senses, is 
rightly attributed to them (is,, called ; Sense-perception ) ; and that 
which is produced without the contact of the senses is not called * Sense- 
percept ion.* 

126, All cognition, that follows, from frequent specifications of thiJ* 
sort, h said to be “ SenW-peWOptioD^ in accordance with their connection 
contact or with the organs of Sense. 

126, Because the objects in a lying-in room ( which is closed on all 
Bides) are not visible to those who have just entered it, from outside ; 
that does not lead to the conclusion that such objects are not perceptible 
by the Senses. 

til it || urged that “ it has already been declared that seme perception ie the 
cognition brought about by the action of the sense-organs ; the specifications however 
are arrived at through the re^tsmbrance of the and mtt&fay &a, of the object ; 

bat the sense*orgaan have no capacity of hence a* concrete cognition can 

never be nemmWr* In reply to this, it is said that this objection would apply to us 
if we held that the m use-organs serve to specify the objects, after having ronfmb&red 
tlrn class, Ac. As a »n at tor of fact, however, we do not hold n»y such view ; in fact, 
the seivae-erg&us are only the meant of cognition ; and the cognition and its memory in¬ 
here in the .Seui. Thereforo our theory is not open to the objection based upon the 
incapability, of the senses, fa remsmbsr. 

lift & nmo happens to see n certain object belonging to on© class j and after somo 
time when he happens to see another object of the same kind, he remembers the fact 
of his having previously seen tho former object; and then he comes to recognie^ the 
two objects nil belonging to the same clans. And the latter object being still before 
his ©yes, be conies to have a well-defined and specified u Sensti'perc&ptian 51 of- the 
object ; in as much as the operation of the *©nae-or$an oontiruies AH Along* 

ISA That is to say, even though it is aided by Remetiiboranoc, ^lib causal efficiency 
belongs to fcha senses them selves. 

Though there may be many each specifications, yet, &o long n* they are brought 
about in accordance with Sonse-cOutacfci they cannon bet ho included in fehu name 
u Sens©’peroeptiou, >, 

\%% That is to say, the name €i Soiise-p©rc©ptiou 11 is not restricted to such percep¬ 
tions atone as are produced immediately after the operation of the Sense-organs, 

12 
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127. Ami just m m this cstf*, the persons, at firs i t a-pprriiencKiiff 
only a semblance of tiio objects, subsequently come to have a clear and 
definite perception of their real form; so, in the same manner (would one 
come to have a definite cognition) of the specific properties (class, &c,) f 
of the object (after having had an undefined idea of these). 

128. If, after having observed an object (in the abstract), one wore 
to close his eyes and then determine the object (in.the'concrete)*—this 
would not he Sense-perception, because of its not following from a contact 
of the Sense-organ. 

129. The Soul and the rest could be the cause also of such concrete 
cognitions, as are not connected with the Sensu-organs ; therefore the only 
reason, why concrete cognitions are attributed to the Senses, lies in the 
fact that the Sense-organ alone is a means that brings about only such 
cognition as is connected with the senses, 

ISO, In the undefined abstract cognition also, the Sense is not the 

W In the instance cited, though, at first, the person perceives only the sombTance 
of the two objects, yet, subsequently, he cornea to have a definite perception of the 
objects themselves; hot this too h brought about by means of the eyes alone. In the 
same manner, in the caee of definite concrete cognition, though the first contact of the 
sense would only give rise to an undefined abstract cognition, yet, subsequently—the 
con tact of the Sense-organ continuing all the time—the person would come to have a 
well-defined perception of the various specific proper property, —of the 
objects; and it is thie that constitutes concrete cognition , And m the Sense-contact 
has all along continued to operate, such cognition cannot but be called ** Sense-peroep- 
tiou. ,J 

Because the closing of the eye has out off the Senso-eontaot, 

1&& This Klrika anticipates the following object ion: fI The Means of Concrete 
Cognition are manifold,—such as the Soul and the rest; in that case, why should such 
cognition be specifically attributed to the organs of Sense, and be called stmwm* f n The 
sense of the reply is that names are given to objects, in accordance with such an aspect 
of it, as belongs exclusively to the object in question* In the present instance the 
agency of the senses alone is euoh as belongs exclusively to Concrete Cognition, the 
agency of the Seal, Ac., belonging also to other kinds of cognition—such m the 
lufereruml, Verbal, 46* # and as such it is only right that, it shook! be called station a. 

16° The first half of this Kurika implies that the objection pointed out m the last 
note does not hold. If it be urged that 11 the pouorete Cognition, following, upon 
Abstract Cognition, must be held to have this hitter for its cause, and cannot bo attri¬ 
buted to the senses/*—then, we reply that even then, inasmuch as it is brought about, 
through the intervention of Abstract Cognition, by means of the aenses alone, it can 
be called “ Sensuous/* This would be quite compatible with ordinary usages,— e.g* t 
the name *' ptuikaja ” (clay*hom) that is given to the tetuk, cannot belong to it UuvaiXjti 
since the lotus is produced directly, not from tho mud, but from the buJitous root; yefc 
all the same, the name does apply to the lotus, simply on the ground of its being 
produced from th§ mnd, through the intervention of the fetilfcotts roo£. The assertion 
that— 11 wo would conventionally restrict the natno 8ense-porcepti / >n to Concrete Cogni¬ 
tion implies that if we did not call in the aid of conventional umge, the argument, 
bused upon the fact of its being intermediately produced by the sen sea, would apply to 
Inference also, which too would come to be called Sonse-perceptton, as being produced, 
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only cause. Or. the name ' Souse-perception’ might bo said to apply, by 
conventional usage, to that which is produced intermediately thereby (i.e., 
by sensuous perception), ~aa in the case of the word “ Paftkaia.” 

131. Or, this conventional usag 1 ! too may not apply to the case of 

such concrete cognition as is of itself (naturally) known to be^wwow, 
which is not the case with abstract cognition* ^ 

132. For us all meanings of words, are comprehended, through the 

usage of old (experienced) people. And the sense in which a word has 
been used by these (old people), cannot be separated from it. , 

133. It is only the observation (and classification) of established 
facts, that ought to be done by enquirers } ancl a certain fact which w 
known to ail men as established, cannot be set aside by (newly-devised) 

definitions. , , 

134. Again, how can dependence on Senee-ovgan be said to apply to 

the Self-recognition of the cognition P if it be urged that “ the mind 
would serve as the requisite Sense-organ, in that oase,”—then the same 
would also apply to the case of (such specifications of ‘class,’ &c., as) the 

class “ cow ” and the like. c ., 

135. If it be urged that it is only meant to be applicable to belt- 

recognition,”— ’(we reply that) people do not mean it so. Therefore wo 
mnst have recourse either to usage, or to conventional technicality. . 

136. And again, as the sens nous character of pleasure pain, Ac,, 
is due to the fact of the mind being a Senso-organ, so, in the same manner, 


by the senses intermediately. What the author means is that the word " Sense-percep- 

tion ” is “ yogarudha” ... 

US This anticipates the objection that wo find people using the name ,.euse- 
perception” with regard to Concrete Cognition, and yet we find that the correct 

definition of the name does not apply to such Cognition. 

13* If Concrete Cognition ia not accepted to be sensuous,—how can the Buddhist 
say that the oognfame of the cognition, by itself, is fine to the notion of the ae»Bes. J 
For such Self-recognition cannot proceed directly, from any Sense-organ. 

185 “ Only meant to be, because the mind, being an interna! organ, could not 

apply to external objects j but the Self-recognition of Cognition is a purdy 
process, and as such, could bo effected by the internal organ of the mind. The sense 
of the reply is that people accept the applicability of the mtuderftn to the perooptmn 

of et temal objects—like the dtisn 1 oow" and the like. 

« We must have recourse, ^s.”—The sensuous character of Self-recognition being 
thus denied, it is only Concrete Cognition that can be tenets. And If .6 be urged 

that.“ inasmuch as the mind is an internal organ, and Concrete l.ognitmn does not 

follow directly from Sense-coutaob, such Cognition cannot be eemuoue, we rep f _ « 
since wo hare already proved the sensuous character of Concrete Cognition, i you 

do not find it to be directly amenable to the (emotion of any o t o oxven urguis j 
sense, you must have recourse to technicality, or conventional usage, on whion would be 
based the fact of Concrete Cognition being included in " Sense-percephon ; the 

sensuous character of snob Cognition cannot, in any case, bo denis, 

T3S The opponent also accepts Pleasure and Pain to be miwwui. 




$2 

would t he sensuous character of tlio apeoitication of class, &<?., also be due to 
the same cause. 

. 137. Ami, as in your case, even when the fact of depending upon 
the mind is the same (in the case of all cognitions), you specify it as 
M undefined abstract cognition,” and thus accept, only certain parts thereof 
to be sons no us,—so, the same could be done in our caso also. 

138. On account of the absence if the ‘ Ling** (middle term), this 
(concrete cognition) cannot be said to be Inferential, Ac. And on account 
of there being no notion of any contradiction, it cannot be said to be 
«n authoritative. 

139. And again, on Recount of its not having been perceived before, 
it cannot be 44 Remembrance.” Therefore it must be 4 Sensuous ; such 
is also the common usage and belief. 

140. “ Ola$3, &e., being objects foreign to the object perceived, 
the notion thereof in connection with the object, which in not identical 
with them (Class, &o,) t can only be) a case of false attribution ; and as such 
it is similar to the ordinary misconceptions of the mirage and the like.” 

141. Tt is not eoj because it is not possible that the cognitions of a 
horse and other objects, should always be cases of false attribution ; specially 

181 Lika Abstract Cognition, Concrete Cognition ia brought about by the mind ; 
and yet the Buddhist defines sensuous perception, a** undefined and abstract; and 
thereby confines sensuous ness to the self’recognition of Cognitions, and denies it iu 
the case of such oogrations as that of this class ,f cow.’’ In the eame manner, even 
when the fact of being produced 6y the wind is common to Beme-poreeption, Inference, 
Analogy, Ae., we could restrict the name to the cognition of suoh objects as arc not 
removed from the Sense-organs. That ia to say, ae the other party restricts the name, to 
b»e class of Cognition, dogmatically, without any reasonable grounds for so doing,—we 
could also do the saute, The Kiciki refers to the objection that—“ if the mere fact of 
!>einy produced by the sense of mind be the sole criterion of Sense-percept)on, then 
Inference, Ac,, would also become included in it." The sense of the reply ia that as 
the Buddhist dogmatically excludes all other cognitions, except the Abstract, from 
•i Sense-perceptionwe would also dogmatically exclude Inference, Ac. 

it 1 * As 0 on orate Cognition cannot be either Inferential, or Verbal, or based upon 
Analogy i nor can it* be said to he id together untrustworthy ; it must be accepted as 
« Sense-perception" there being no ground for eur denying snoh acceptance. 

l*o Thin Kiirikn embodies the Vedunfcui objection : “ We grant that Concrete Cogni¬ 
tion cannon be Inferential, Ac. s but we oawnot Agree to its being always authoritative. 
Because Concrete Cognition' consists iri the attribution of Class, Action, &a,, to f * n 
altogether different object (tit*., the individual object of perception) and n8 auoh, it 
ban nob but be f alse." 

1*1 Bays the NydyaratwUra: “Class, Ac., are not altogether different^ from 
the Individual. It is a fact of common experience that the individual ‘ cow 1 
is recognised as snob, only when it is found to bo identical with the Class ‘ cow ’ 
(without which itbo'nld never he known a* *e6w’j. 'Thi* could not be, if the dndivi- 
dual were totally 'differoof from the Class. Suoh recognition of the identity of the 
Individual with the Class is' the only means of knowing the Class j hence there must 
be au identity between the I'udividual and the Class. * 
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'as wo hold tijiftt the Class (AcMon and Property ) are not totally different 
from the Individual (object of perception). 

142. If the qualification were entirely different from the qualified, 
then, bow could the qualification always produce, in the qualified (object), 
n cognition precisely similar to itself P 

J43. The perception, of the colour of shellac in a piece of rock- 
crystal, belouga only to the ignorant, and is false (mistaken),—for the 
wise, there is^a recognition of difference (between the real form of the 
crystal, and the reflected one of shellac). 

.144. Whereas the individual object has never been seen as soparafced 
from Class, Ac, ; nor have these latter been over seen apart from the 
individual,—as is the case with the rock-crystal and the shellac. 

145, In the oase of the crystal- and shellac too, if the difference were 
never perceived by anybody, — whereby could the apparent correctness of 
the perception of the red colour (in the rock-crystal) be ever set aside ? 

14fS, Nor can there bo any assumption of an extraneous relation 
subsisting among objects proved to be inseparable. Because there can be 
no such relation between unaccomplished objects. And if a member of the 
relation be said to be accomplished (before the relation is established) then 
there is no inseparability. 

147, Such being the case, there ia no ground for postulating a 

'*2 “Qualification'' —Class, Action and Property. “ Qualified " —the Individual 
object. If the Class were something other than the Individual, then the idea of the 
latter could not be invariably concomitant with that of the former. 

M3 The Yedaqti urges that if " Sense- perception " were always authoritative, thou 
the notion of red new in the crystal would also be tree, Tho 8 on so of the reply is clear, 

1** Tho crystal and the lac are not always found to ho concomitant} while the 
Individual is invariably found to bo concomitant with the Class, end vice VJred, 
Therefore the instance of the crystal and teo cannot apply to the present ease. 

1*6 If the crystal were always accompanied by the lac, and if it were inseparably 
connected with it, then the perception of redness in the crystal could not but be 
accepted as tine. 

149 Xho Wreshikas hold that Glass, Action, Ac., are entirely different from the 
Individual; and they aro found t,o bo invariably concomitant with the latter, simply 
because they arc inseparably related to it, by the pemaanent relation of ' Samavnya ’ 
(Inherence). The Sense of the objection to this theory is that no rela-ion onn subsist 
between any two objects, that are not already known to be established entities ; and 
tlma, if either member of the relation be accepted as beiug an established entity, prior 
to tho assertion of tho relation, then the inseparability ceases. Hence no relation 
between inseparable objects being possible, there can be no such thing as " Samavfiya.'' 

1*1 “Such being tho case, There being no inseparability, there is no reaspn-to 

assert any such relation us the “ Bamavsiya.” And thus no relation being perceptible, 
we could not recognise either tho Individual or tho Class. And there being no ground 
for relation, there could bo no relation among the categories —among which the only 
relation held by the Vaieeshiku to subsist is that of “ gamavaya,” which has. been 
proved to be non est. 
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relation (between the Glass aud the Individual ); nor could we recognise 
any relation to subsist among the six categories thoinselves. 

148. The separation from Sam&vaya would lead to mutual separation 
(among objects said to be related by Samavaya) ; and if the existence 
of those were certain, then there would bo no limit; because of its being 
accompanied by another, and so on, ud infinitum. 

149. If it is’urged that the “Samavaya being identical with the 
form (of the objects themselves), no assumption of any other relation is 
necessary,”—then on account of this identity, the Samavaya may be only a 
particular form of the qualification and the qualified (Wlass aud Individual). 

150. Beoauso if it (Samavaya) is different from them (the objects 
Class and Individual), then it cannot subsist as a relation (between these 
two); if, on the other hand, it he identical with those two, then they 

cannot bo different (from one another). 

151. “But the object—such, as the ‘cow’ f. i.—nol being perceived 
apart from its properties', it would bo only an aggregate of these properties 
(and have no independent existence of its owe, like the forest an o tor 

like things).” ... . 

152. Tho Object is that which permeates through such (properties) 

as havo the character of appearance and disappearance, prior to the 
comprehension of the properties themselves. , 

153. Therefore the object—that is perceived, by poople, m tho form 

14S The quest ion is—" Is the 3a>nav4y<t itself related to the objects among whom 
it is said to subsist, or is it nob?” If it N nob, then there can be no Samoiwtfo ■with 
regard to the objects. And if it is, thou this relation of Samavaya with tho objects 
would stand in need of another relation, and so on, there being no end of Samavuyas. 

1*9 The objection is that Samavaya is nothing more or less than the forms oi the 
objects themselves. The reply is that in that case, the Vaioeshika drifts towards ear 
theory , inasmuch as we also assert that tho objects -the qualification ' OlsM and the 
qualified ' Individual,’ between which you assert tho relation of Suinavaya aro « <m i- 
cal; and yon also hold that tho relation between them is that of identity , which con 

to tho aamo thing. * P _*. 

15! The moaning of the objection is that the object is not found to l m ■ ■ 

properties} it is only an agglomeration of tho properties ; just as the fores n on } 10 

collection of trees in it; and further, wo have only five senses ; and all these «*v _ 

purpose only in apprehending five tots of properties. Consequently, as there >s 
sixth sense, wo can never perceive anything besides these properties. 

153 Tim sense of the reply to the last Knrika is that the properties—colour, fa- 
have tho character of appear ing and disappear in y-e.g., the greeny of the rn» «• 
appears, aud yellow*** appears} therefore it is that which conforms with both these 
properties (the one going and the other coming), which is the o jec , 0 , 

this must bo different from both yreennee* and ^ellownees ; inasmuch as while he 
former has disappeared, and the latter has appeared, the tfr utt itsn 
tinned the same , and it is possible to have a cognition, (though only undefined and 
the abstract) of the fruit, as apart from its properties. |( . 

IBB This sums up the authoritative character of Concrete Cognition. < 
become, ^c. 11 -this refers to the Vedantio objection brought forward in \avikn 
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of Claes, &c. (i «. t as specified by these)—dues nut, by tints fact, become of 
another form; and hence it cannot bo untrustworthy. 

154. That object, whose difference from its properties is clearly 
defined,—even of this, tho identity (with the properties) being permanent, 
there can be no falsity (or (intrustworthiness) of its concrete cognition. 

155. It is only that which, while having one cognisable form, is 
cognised in another, that is false; and not that which is always cognised hr 
its own permanent form, 

156. That which is cognised by more senses than one does not (only 
on that account) come to be of diverse forms; for if it were so, then 
any and every object would borne to have diverse forms, on the ground of 
its being cognised by the (same) sense, as located in the bodies of different 
persons. 

157. If it bo urged that “ in this case the senses of all person would 
be of tho same class, and as such in a way identical,”—then we could have 
(the same in the other case also—the non-difference being based upon) 
the sameness of the class “ Sense-organ." The class Being " too, is not 
divei'se, because of its cognition being always tho same (even though it 
is cognisable by all the five Sense-organs). 

15S. Colour, Taste, Odour, <fcc., do not become identical with one 
another ; because of the difference in their cognitions, The Singleness and 


I s ® This anticipates the following objection of the Buddhists : “ An object cognised 
by the senses of touch and Bight would come to havo diverse forma, For if even on 
tho diversity of the comprehending organ, there were no diversity in the forms of the 
object comprehended, than there would be no difference between smell iyjd colour, Ac. 

If it bo urged that the class ‘ Being’ is pei-CBived by means of all the five senses,_ we 

deny this; because no ascii class onn be perceived by the five senses. And if yon assert 
a commixture of the Sense-organs, then it would be superfluous to postulate more 
than one Sense-organ—that of Touch, for instance; and the functions of all the other 
senses might be accepted ns congregating in this alone.” The sense of the reply is 
that the mere fact of being cognised by more senses than one does not constitute 
s a fit dent ground for postulating a diversity in its forms, For if that fact were the 
sole ground for diversity, then oven tho object perceived by means of a single sense, 
would have to be takou os diverse; inasmuch as the object is cognised by many persons', 
and as such there is a diversity in the comprehending sense—this diversity being that 
of the senses as belonging to various persons. 

1ST The objector says that though the one sense—of Touch, f.i.,—may belong to 
different persona, yet everyone of these is the “ Sense of Touch M ; and as such there 
is no real diversity in tho comprehending organ, The meaning of the reply is that 
though the Sense of Touch may differ from the Senso of Sight, yet both equally are 
‘‘Sense;’* and as such, in our case too, there is no real diversity. Though the class 
‘ Being 1 is cognisable by alt tho senses, yet its cognition being of the same form, in all 
cmm } it cannot be aatd to havo many form a. 

Its In the same manner, colour, taste, &o,, cannot be said to be identical; because 
all of them are cognised to be of tho same character. We can however call these 
u single,” taking them as foniing parts of the class " Being,” and ' many " or “diverse ” 
‘when they are taken iu their respective individual forms of colour, taste, Ac. 
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maiiifoldntss of these may be exploit ed as being due respectively, to their 
being considered collectively as M Being,” or individually, as “ Coloui'/’ 
'* Taste,” “ Odour, ” Ac, 

159. In some cases, there being a coin mixture of various Sense- 
functiopi* we conclude that the Sense-organ functioning* is not one; because 
in certain cases we have a definite idea as to the respective importance of 
the various Sense-funetions, bused upon the comparative strength and 
weakness of the Sense-organs. 

160-161. As for instance, in the ease of the Mind, we find that with 
regard to Colour, Ac., it functions in conjunction with the eye, and tho 
other Sense-organs; while with regard to pleasure, pain, Ac., we find 
it functioning independently by itself. The absence of commixture in 
one case does not necessitate its absence in every case; nor does the 
perception of commixture in one case necessitate its presence in another 
case. 

162. Because we find that there is a remembrance of sound, even mi 
the destruction of the ear ; and also because we find that on such destruc¬ 
tion, there is no perception of any present sound we conclude that 
there is a definite standard (regulating the relative importance oi the 
senses). 

1M Tina KankS refutes the objection of the anparduonsneas of postulating more 
than oao sense. The meaning ia that* because two functions of two Bensoa become 
raised up in the cognition of a single object* it dose not follow that there is only one 
Sense-organ j since as » matter of fact* we find that one, whoso sense of vision is 
strong, and th$t of audition weak* sees distant objects* huts does not hear distant sounds, 
and me* ver$4* Such adjustment of the Sense-functions coaid not be possible, if the 
Sense-organ were one only. Therefore, even though any two Seuee-fiLnctious may 
become mixed up in the cognition of an object, got the two Sonse-orgaoe remain 
distinct. 

These Karikas have in view the objection that 11 Coming across a commix- 
turo of Sense-functions, in the ease of the cognition of Stih^tance, we might also infer 
the commixture to belong bo the cases of Cohrar-parooption and the rest.’ 1 The mm& 
of the reply is that, that which ban been seen to exist in one case, cannot necessarily 
he said to exist in every other case. As for instance, we find that, ini the case of the 
cognition of colour, &cl, we find the mind functioning with the help of the external 
organa, the eye and the rest, whereas in the cases of Pleasure^ and the 

like, the mind is found bo function by itself alone. In fcho same manner, of the 
external orgam, the eye, &c., also, there would he a commixture in the oaae of the 
cognition of su&staM?*, while in the oases of the perception of colour, sounds Ac*, each 
of these organa would bs functioning, each hy itself. 

m This KarikI explains how we come to infer the fixity of the application of the 
mind, functioning as stated in the last Karikh Inasmuch as we find that one, who 
is totally deaf, r&77tember$ sounds, and/ceZs pleasure, &a,~“\ve infer, that* fo r rertwmher* 

and fueling f&easurs* &e<, the mind functions independently of the external Sense- 
organs. On the other hand, we find that the deaf arp incapable of perceiving any 
feonndi at the present time; and thence wo conclude that in the of sutsh 

ton rids, &o*, the mind sfcsnda in need of the external Senso-organa. 
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J63, If the Bouse-organ wore only one. iu all cases, thou either every¬ 
thing or nothing vwi Id be perceived. If it be urged that we postulate 
different capacities (or functions) of the same Sense-organ,—then, these 
capacities themselves could be said to be so inanv distinct organs of sense. 

A deaf person would also hear sounds, if (in the perception of 
sound) there were a commixture with the eyo, &c. ; and also if the mind 
wero Independent (of the external organs) v-itfa regard to the cognition 
of present objects. 

165, The deaf person could not remember any sound, if the ear were 
t-ho sole cause of memory 5 or (if yon assert his remembrance to be 
spontaneous, and not due to any cause, then), like remembrance, he would 
also have a cognition of the present sound (which is not possible), 

106. And on tlie other hand, there could not be any subsequent 
remembranoo of the sound, if the mind had no share in its comprehension, 
at the time of its cognition by the ear; nor could there be the non- 
remembrance of all other things (at the time of the perception of sound), 

167. If the person were not dependent upon the Sense-organs, 
then he would have a simultaneous cognition of Ml things at once; 
because by himself, he consists of pnre consciousness. 

166. Therefore in some places, we must accept exclusive fixity, as well 

Tiie postulating of five different functions for any one Sense-organ, is the game 
as postulating live distinot Sense-organs. 

196 If there were coinmiiiture alone, there could bo no restriction, "If the mind, 
£'*•”—Because though the deaf have no ears, yet they have their minds intact. 

m Thfo anticipates the following objection ■ “ The cognition of sound 

could be explained ns being due solely to tho car ; why call in the aid of tho mind ; J ” 
The sense of the reply is that, there could not ho a remembrance of any particular 
found, if the mind had nothing to do with its previous perception. And further, wo 
find that au absent-minded parson, though with his eyes all right and quite open is 

unable to see anything. And again, after a certain object—sound, f.i._] ia ,' T ijenn 

perceived, one does not, by that means, remember all other objects, colour, and the 
rest. Therefore wo conclude that tho mind, the organ of remembrance, has gob 
something to do with tho perception of objects. Because if wo were to accept tho 
agency of the mind with regard to rnemry, without admitting the Fact of its liarinc 
something to do with the object at the time of its being perceived by the Sense-organ! 
then wo would be landing ourselves on an absurdity,—that of the perception of erne 
object bringing about tho remembrance of all other objects ; since, in that case there 
would be nothing to restrict tho agonoy of the mind to any particular object, 

m A Boiou of the Vedanti assert* that the Self itself consists of pure conscious, 
ness i and as eucb, all cognition is only natural to it, whence them is no necessity of 
having either external or internal organs of perception. The KarikS means to S o 7 
that if each were the case, then all sorts of cognitions, of all things iu the world 

would be crowding upon the person, all at once. 1 


UtThroaghthe chameter of their effect; in the shape of cognition, we infer the 
capabilities of the cognmr and the cognised } and from these, we infer that, in certain 
oases,-as m that if bofem—there is no commixture; while iu othors-aa r, J , 
suiif'once—we have a comniteiMrs. ‘ ac 
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fus commixture, in accordance with fclie character of tho cognition,—these 
tvvo’jboiag assumed, from tho capabilities of tho cognisable (object) and 
tho cognising (organ), in accordance with the effects of these, in the 
shape of tho resultant cognition. 

109. Tho divisions, of the eye, <fce., as well as colour, & a, aro limited 
to five only. Therefore though there are many such subdivisions as tho 
Blue, IletI, <fec., yet there is no necessity of postulating innumerable organs 
(for the perception of each of these), 

170. For this reason, wo conclude that it is by means of all tLe Jive 
organs of sense that we have the Cognition of the class “Being” and tho 
olas3 “ Quality ” ; of the “ Substance ” and tho “ Shape ” (of objects), the 
cognition is caused by two (Sight and Touch) ; and of Colour and the rest', 
by only one (the eye, &c. one by one), 

1 #1. (Obj.). *' Though identical with the Class, the., yet the idea (of 
an object) would he false, on account of its being brought about, through 
identification with the word as is the case with the idea of Colour and 
the rest.” 

172. (Rep.). The cognitions of objects, as produced, aro uofc in the 
form of identification with words. Because the ideas produced by words 
are exactly similar to those that have boon brought about before the use of 
tho woz*ds. 

173. (Obj J. “But the idea of the form of the cow, in the shape of 
the class cow, jr,, never appears, until there lias been a recognition of tho 
relation subsisting betwoen the word ‘cow ' and the object (it denotes).” 


Hl ' As wo have the restricted applications of tho Sense-organs, to such objects as 
Taste, Colour, i&o.the cognition of colour is restricted to tho eye and so on ■ 
therefore wo accept these ns five distinct organs; but in tho caso of Blue, lied, 4c.! 
thorfl is no such restriction,—all colour being equally perceptible by tho eye alone,— 
thorefore these are not accepted ns separate subdivisions. 

HO This sums up the conclusions arrived at,. 

lit The souse of tho objection embodied in the Karika is this s " Tho objoot being 
identical with Class, Action and Property we grant the trustworthiness of the cognition 
ot snob identity; bnt the word, in which this idea is expressed, ih someth tug quite 
different (from rho object, and tho Class, Ac.) j therefore the idea, os identified with 
fi e., expressed in) the words, cannot but bo false. Such words as 1 Cow * and the like 
.denote the 0in.'s, Aciion and Property • and ns such, specify such class as being 
specific forms of themselvesi nnd then subsequently, they determine the particular 
individual object, ns specified by such Class, Ac. Thus then though there is no falsitv 
attaching to the objoot na identified with the Class, Ac., yet the ideatiiicntfoa of the 
Class, Ac., with the Fords oannot be true. The proper name of different objects too 
servo to represent such objects as identical with the names ; aud tide identification 
'of objects with words cannot but bo fa Iso," 

lln idea of colour, . .c,—i.p,, just as the identification of tho i olour blue, with th« 
wed “bine"J b false, 

! ' That is to say, the idea that we have of objects is not in the form of words ; i.s. 
onr cognition of an object is not always accompanied by a verbal expression of tho same 1 
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17-1. “ And if that (which appeal's in the particular ‘cow ’) were the 

form of the Clans, Ac., then oven one who does not know the word ‘ cow ’ 
would recognise the animal (as belonging to such and such a class, 
which is an absurdity). Thus then, both by Affirmative and Negative 
promises we conclude that the object is identical with the Word.” 

1.75. (Rep,). Just as Colour , Taste, Ac., are recognised, in their own 

form, ns diiieront from one another, even before their expression in words,— 
so would it also bo in the case in question. The fact of those having 
different names (expression in words) is something quite different (from 
the objects themselves). 

176, Nor can an object ho said to be not cognised, simply because it 
has not been specified by words. Therefore even lie, who does not know 
the word, can recognise tho class * Cow,’ Ac. 

177, Evon in the caso of a cognition produced by contact with the 
souse of hearing, there is no attribution of identity with words ; because 
there is a difference between tho object and the word, based upon tho fact 
of (heso being cognised by the Eye and the Ear (respectively). 

178, It is only in the ascertainment of quo property of an object 
with innumerable properties, that the word serves as tho means; and it 
could in no case, bo the cause of tho imposition of its own identity (upon 
tho object). 

179, Nor is it possible for tho form of the moans to be imposed upon 


m The affirmative Premies is : “The idea of the clans {'cow’) is brought about 
only whan the relation between the word {‘cow ’) and the object (the Olags) has been 
(July ascertained " j and the Negative Premiss ia i “ One who dooa not know tho word 
can have no idea of the object, as belonging to any particular class.” 

178 Just as wo have the aoguiiion of Colour, Taste, &o., in tho abstract, even 
before tho cognition of any relation betwoen tho word and tho object,— so, in the same 
inuiiiiOr, wo could also have the cognition of Class, A-c., even before they come to bo 
expressed in words, ia their own specific forms, and not in tho form of the words 
(subsequently recognised as denoting thorn). One who knows tho words ia able to 
re member the names of the class, &c., as something over and above the specific forms 
of the words s and thereby ho come., to give expression to thorn in words. 

118 It has boon argued in the “ Vakyapadiya” that "one who dims not know tho 
word cannot have any idea of tho elds*, hscuuse no expression iu words is possible for 
him ; and thero can be no snch idea, in tho absence of a corresponding verbal expres¬ 
sion." it has al3o been declared that “ In the world there is no idea which is i.ot 
expressed iu words j all idea is coguistd only as expressed in words." The Karlks 
objects to this theory, 

177 Even if > tho enso of a cognition accompanied by Words, there ia no notion of 
an identity between the Word and the Objoct ; beoanso tho object is perceived by the 
Eye, while the Word is cognised by the Ear; aud as such, the cognitions oE these 
being radically different, they can never be identical, 

u* Words have their uao only in defining or singling out. oue out of the many 

prop, i ties of au object; in no case do they lead to any notion of their identity with 
the object 
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if ; 8 ( :^ C !‘ ** h cauuot in any -way be held that the form of the lamp or 
of tfio bouse (of sight), is imposed upon the Colour perceived. 

S . If the class 1 Cow ’ be always cognised in the form of the word,— 
then, inasmuch us no other form is cognised, how could there be any 

difference between them, or any attribution of the Lrtn of the quo to 
the other ? 

181 ; And again, if there be non-difference, in reality, there can bo no 
f S1 m a ea ^y) ; an d if there bo any difference in their forms, 
then there could be no chance of the said imposition j and tho assumption 
of such imposition would only bo erroneous, 

lb2. ^ It is onl) by moans of words that there can be tmy description 
(or mention) of the object that has been cognised. And for one who 
would describe either the object or the word, or the Idea, the only expres¬ 
sion that ho could use is “ the cow.” 

183. And on account of this identity of expression (or description), 
the hearer comes to conceive the identity, of the word, the idea and the 
object, with the expression (used by the speaker). 

18-f. Though tho cause of error is the sjtme (in both cases) it is the 
t'ognt 'wn and audition that are known ns imposed upon the object, and not 
the object upon those, 

1815. As a mutter of fact however, the idea of the cow (the object) 
lfi 1,1 1110 fol ' m of * SIU animal with dewlaps, dm.’; of tho ‘word’ (Go) is in 
the form of the letters ‘ C< Ac.; and that of tho ‘idea 9 of these two 
is without any (external) shape, 

18b. li the object were always cognised to be identical, in form, with 


‘M If the Individual and the Class wore both cognised In the form of the Word 
aomc then tho Class and the Word, boll, being eternal, there wcldbe an absolnte 

T.', w T b u ^ : . ! 6 ° : !Uld thort!by there could "o attribution of tho form 

of the V ord on tho Objec; or Ones That is to say, the Class being cognised in the 

form of Jho Word, and in no other form, it wonld become non.different from it. 
Imposition —which has been noted and denied in 1 ?9 
Ml Thai U to a ay. th. Object, tho ITord, »„,] tho IJ, a of tho object, can all bo 
doocohod b, the 0 „rc«*», "thoocW", the IH only „„„ ..a. moan, of 
describing to other. what one 1,„, seen. And „ „ f,, m , hl< m thl , „ tiM , 
erroneou; notion that (he word «« identical im'fft the object 

,b. c'lrf’aluH, " B0C “ M ” ipoahar us?, the aamo osprutsion in 

regard to thorn, Ac, Ac/* ' UMWH “ r,,y ’ lluve lh ® wifcb 

., i ^ ■ t | U llf< V <!8aUf ,mp0sitiou is error j as a matter of fact, 

the form of the idea is different in each ease 

,, 5*” *•*“* "'° Va ». denote it, n.vn form, aod 

Tto KMkd obiLto , I •/ ■“ ,W " fM "' "P»» tb* Individual Object. 

nled K w.™ M lift , , >1 .k U T'- the U, “‘. if denoted be tile 

Sold wore .dent,cel w.th tho D’oed, then see svould bo.o the nboorditj of there Log 

othfi o'btooto u T" "n pl “ sl "<’ *“■ the to « Tee.ni.ndm Man's. uud 

oilier object, that ore .1! ssprtuad by the n. *«M “ Aksli. », for the wont . . s 
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the ieon?,—then in the case of suoh words as “Akslia” (ami others with 
several meaning), the (different objects), dice ami the rest, would also 
come to be identical. 

187. If it be urged that “ there may be such an identity,”—(we reply) 
that such identity is never recognised before the use of the word. If it 
be urged that “ tho same may bo the case with the class cow , &c.,” wo 
deny this ; booauso in this latter case wo always see only ouo form. 

188 . In the case of the plant terminalia bderica and the other two 
(denotations of tho word Alesha), there is no conformity of any one property} 
the only common factor being tho denote bill ty by the word ‘ Alesha'; and 
thus it is different from words denoting u clues (in which there is con* 
fortuity of properties among tho various individuals constituting the Class). 

189. In the case of tho word * Aka ha’ however, we find three forms 
entirely different from one another. This could not be possible if there 
were any imposition of tho form of the word) as there is no difference in 
the form of the word “ Akska,” (which continues to ho the same, what* 
ever moulting it may bo taken to denote). 

190. If it be urged that “the word ‘Aksha’ may be different (in 
each case) ”—wo deny this; because as a matter of fact whenever this 
word is used, there is always a doubt as to its present signification, which 
would not he possible, unless the word remained the same (in the caso of 
all its significations) ; and secondly, we also actually find that the form of 
the word is precisely tho samo (in all cases). 

19). In the case of such words as “bhavati” and the like,—where 


tho some, tho forma of the objects, being identical with it, no Ad nob be different 
from one another. 

Tho objection in tho first half belongs to the Banddhn theory that tbo function 
of a Word lies only in tho exclusion of everything other than the object denoted by it; 
and sb such tho meaning of the word “ Aksha” would only bo tho '’negation of all 
that is not-Aii/ia” j and in this form, there cannot but be non-differenoe among the 
objects denoted by l he Word. The Author replies that we do not recognise any such 
identity, prior to the use of the Tfbrd; and without the recognition of such a relation 
(which according to the Buddhist is necessary in the denotation of tho Word), tho 
Word cannot have any meaning, Tho objection raised in the second half of the 
Karika means that “ the Himansaku also holds the Class * Cow ’ to be ouo only ; and 
u» such, be will also Imve to face tho absurdity of the non-difference among thousands 
of individual cows,” The reply to this is that, for the Miraansaka, there ,is no such 
absurdity, inasmuch as all the individual cows arc actually found to be identical (similar) 
to one another, <a their main shape, (the only difference being in the minor details). 

iW Whenever a word with s vend meanings is used, theru is always a doubt ue 
in its true signifies Lieu, which >■ ouid not bo possible, if the word did not remain the 
wkuiu in ull cases. Tho theory br.ro rufutod is that the Word does not really consist 
of the letter*, but of the “ sphotu." which ia held to he peculiar to each word, and on 
which depends tho signification of the word. 

191 •• Bhavati ”—(I) the Locative of ‘BbitvSn’ (you), and also (S!) tho form in tho 
Treseni Tense, Third Person, Singular of tho root “ fahu” (to bo). 
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there is a difference based upon (the word in one case being) a Pronoun, 
autl (in another case) a Verb,—the form remains the same ; and as snob, 
if there were any imposition (of Ibo form of the word upon the object), 
wo would have non-difference in the two meanings (of the word taken as 
a Pronoun, and as a Verb). 

192, The formation of the word being precisely the same in both cases 
{hhavati' } as a Pronoun, and as a Verb), how can the verbal expression 
1)0 said to have the character of something to bt- accomplished 1 Or again, 
how could the shapeless (immaterial) ivord have a shaped (corporoal or 
material) signification? 

103. If the words ‘cow," * horse * and ‘white’ wore independent of 
the form of the objects denoted, how coulrl there be any restriction as to 
the denotations of these, as resting in • class' ‘quality/ &<s. ? 

194. The difference between ih&words “Tree” aud “The Fig-tree” 
being exactly the same as (that) between (these and) the words “ Jar,” 
&c,,—how could there be in the case of the former couple, any relation 
of the general and the particular if we did not take into consideration 
the forms of the objects (independently of the words) ? 

195. Nor could there beany co-substrateness (of the object denoted 
and the Idea produced by the word), as (there is none) in the case of the 

163 As in the case of the pronoun, so also in that of the Verb, the Word is equally 
complete and accomplished. And then if the form of tlto Word wore imposed upon 
(aud identical with) that of the Meaning, how coaid the meaning of the Verb be 
said to bo in the coarse of completion ? For the verb ‘ pacha ti ‘ does not signify tho 
co?nplction of the uction of cooking ; it only signifies that the 1 action of cooking 
is i?i progress? Some people, again, hold the object to be a particular modification of 
tho Word; aud this is refuted by the latter sentence of tho Text, The meaning of the 
Kirika is that a material modification can belong only to a -material primary. In the 
( wq n in question, however, the word being immaterial, cannot have mater al modifica¬ 
tions in the shape of tho fur, &o. 

168 If it was the mere form of the Word that was imposed Upon the object denoted,— 
without uny idea of the class, Ac,,—how could wo say that “ such arid such a word 
denotes the class, and another denotes the property.'* 

in* You say that the form of tho object signified by the Word is identical with the 
form of tho Word itself. Bat you see that the difference between the words “ Tree ” 
and 11 Fig” would, in that cuso, bo exactly tho same as that between the words '* Jar” 
and '* Treo ” j and then what does this lead to p It cannot but load to tho conclusion 
that tho relation that subsists between the two objects Tree nntl F ip is exactly the same 
as that whioh subsists between the Tree aud the jar j which would mean that there 
is no relation between the generic term “Tree" and the particular term " Fig.’* 

166 In such instances as the “blue lotus" (whero there is % co-substrateuoss 
between tho proper.y blueness and the class lotus), as there is no co-substruteness 
beewecu the Word and the Idea, there would be none between the Ilea and the Object 
denoted j because, according oo yon. it is the Word itself that i* denoted; aud i s there 
arc two words in the compound 11 blue lotus," the object denoted by it cannot be one ; 
and as the objects are two, there can be no co-substraloness between the concept “ bine 
lotus” and tho objects denoted by the two words, ii it be urged liint "as in the case 
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word and the Idea. Nor c&n two dktinot Ideas cohere in ono undefined 
(abstract) cognition. 

196. If it be urged dial, ‘the coherence is in the Substance (in 
general)'—then, all such words, an ‘cow,’ ‘ horse/ &c., would come to 
have one ami the same moaning j because all those words signify a 

substance. 

197, The expression ‘blue Iotas’ too m not used with reference to a 
particular case of non-difference (between bitterns* and him) ; for if it 
were so, then the expression could not be used el so where (i&* In the case 
of another blue lotus); whereas we *eo that such mo is desirable* 

198* Nor do you accept the object u blue lotus ” to be one only, (and 
reasonably so),—because (in the compound 1 bine lotus 1 J wa recognise a 


of the theory of the denotation of Claw, <&c., by the Word, the words f bta© lotua' 
give rise to only oae conception in the abstract, (t the abstract Idea of the Blue 
Lotus), so, in < nr case too, wo could assort that there is oo-snbstrafcenees between the 
concept * blue lotus/ and the aforesaid abstract Idea/«tO this we reply that in yotir 
case, there is nothing to regulateIho abstract signification df the words 'bine* and 

* lot 'is/ In our oaso, we assort the word " bine ,J to denote a property and i lotus 1 to 

denote a ft individual of the class u lotus;" and hence we find the relation of the 
gioift a' covert- and the qualified subsist tog between the two ? and thereby we make 41 lotus 11 
the chief member of the compound, which fact serves to restrict the abstract Idea to 
the lotas ami not to the bltumew, While according to you, both words signifying their 
abstract Ideas, then* would bo nothing to restrict the abstract denotation of the com¬ 
pound to anyone of the two objects* Says the Kdqifa I : ** Two ideas are said to bo 
co-substrate only when they are found to inhere in the same substrate, In accordance 
with the Imposition? Theory y where can they cohere? For they cannot do so in the 
specific Abstract Property (" ; because this is not definable* In our 

theory however, there can be such co-inherence, inasmuch as wo assert that a portion 
of the denoted object enters into the Abstract Idea produced by the Wood/* 

It has boon shown above that there can be no co-inherence in the ' •noalaJcsfaina 1 
of the signification of the compound “blue-lotus/* Under the cireamstanoos, if the 
co-JDlierencc be held to be in the tiubitnnee in general—ue., if the co*substrafceuess of 

* lotus * and * blue* be held to be located in their genetic character of 1 Substance 
tUm oaatnueb as this latter is the mim in the case of nil significant words, ah objects 
denoted by words would become or substrates with one another, 

101 If the expression "bine lufcua®’ were held to bo restricted to one such lotus 
in particular, then there would be no use of the expression in the ease of any other 
such lotus| and this is not desirable. 

m Yon do not admit of any such elms as u blue lotus/ 1 —which would include 
many individual blue lotoses * find as suer you cannot huso the use of the compound 
upon any »ueh ohm* which is td*e only way of applying one name to many objects 
And further, you do not even admit any stogie object, as bine lotus; which you could 
very reasonably accept, in accordance with your theory that the objects are identical 
with the words demoting them* Though such acceptance would not be right, Inasmuch 
as l< bln© ” and u lotas are two distinct words, and as mch they form tho two members 
of n oompoimd, and accordingly they have two distinct forms, whence they must be 
Wkm to signify two distinct objects 5 for the simple reason that the imposition of the 
forms of two distinct words cannot result in the denotation of & single object. 
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difference, of words and meanings, based upou the (two) members (of tho 
compound). 

199. We also oomo acmsn oases of the imposition of two words (upon 
the same object); c.y., in the case of synonyms; and in such cases, these 
too would become co-substrate, like tho expression ‘‘blue lotus.” 

200. A word is never used with reforenoc to any object that has not 
boon perceived before; and then, at the time of tho comprehension of tho 
relation (between the word and the object), what sort of object Would be 
cognised ? 

201 Became at that time it is not possible for the form of the ■word 
to bo imposed upon that of the object} nor ia the relation (of t lie word), 
comprehended in reference-to ilie particular object spoken of. 

202. And if the power of imposing its own form belonged to the 
word) independently of the comprehension of the relation, —then, we would 
have such imposition of forms, even in the case of a word that ia heard 
for the first time. 

109 If in the ooro of “bliia-lolns,’' yon assort the co-Mibstrateness to consist in 
the fact. of the two words being used in close proximity, then in oases where two 
synonyms arc pronounced together, when (lie mooning of a certain word is hetng 
explained to others— e.g., " Dtpalam Kama I am "—you would have to admit c ro-snb- 
strateness of those words also, which is an absurdity. 

aoo gays tha “A word is not able to signify an object, unless its relation to 

it has been ascertained; and, no each rolation can be ascertained, unless tha object has 
been perceived. Therefore it would ho a hard not to crack, for tha upholder of the 
Imposition Theory, to explain what sort of object ia perceived at the time of the com¬ 
prehension of tho said relation.” Tho (j nest ion implies that tho object cannot be 
cognised i» any way—in accordance with tho Imposition Theory. The next Khrikii 
explains why there can bo no snoh cognition of tho object. 

“ Because, $*<?.”—f.c., because it is only aftor the relation has been ascertained 
that there is a conception of tho identity of tho word with the object. The Kilgihi 
adds: “Tho object being, according to you, of the same form as the word, it cannot 
bring about any idea of such form, unless it has itself been fully comprehended before¬ 
hand, Thus then the comprehension of tho relation would depend npera the imposition, 
and this imposition too would depend upon a fall comprehension of the relation; and 
wo wonhl have the fault of mutual Tntar-dopondence." 

ii y 0T i a the comprehension, —Tho relation O f tho word with its denotation is 

not comprehended with reference to any one particular object—f.i., the Mdfftlual cow; 
fu if it were so, then the word (tho name “cow”J could not be used with reference 
to any other individual of tho same class ("cow”); inasmuch as tho relation is, as 
beU by you, restricted to the former individual. And time wo would have to postulate 
end less relations—in fact, ns many as there may be individuals that we come across. 

va That jh to say, this would give rise to the absurdity that tlio meaning of a 
word would bo fully comprehended, even by one who hears it for the first time, just 
as well as any other person, who may have known it for ever so long. If the imposi¬ 
tion of tho form of the word on the object were independent of any comprehension 
of tho relation subsisting between the word and the object, then one who hears the 
word " cow ” pronounced for the first time would also understand that it signifies a 
certain ai imid with dewlaps, &e.,—which ia an absurdity. 
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203. For uh, however, no remembrance of the object, denoted results 
eu the first utterance of the word, because the pci's on does not y c t know 
the object (it denotes), Whereas according to you the form of the object 

would be perceived in that of the words. 

204. Just ns with regard to objects, that form the denotations of 
on known words, there is no idea of these (words hr denoting such objects); 
so similarly, in the case of words whose denotations arc not known, (there 
is no idea of the object as denoted by such words), even when the word 
has been heard. 

205. Thus then, the denotations (i.e., the objects) do not depend 
entirely upon words; on the other hand, since words have the function of 
recalling the (pre-cognised) object therefore we come to recognise the 
dependence of these (words upon objects, ami not that of objects upon words). 

206. For these reasons, we conclude that it is only the Form of the 
object, cognised at the time of the comprehension of the relation (between 
wor Is and their denotations), that is cognised through the word Uo ; and 
the (original) form of the object is in no case totally suppressed. 

207. Wa do not in any vv y cognise the identity of the word, in the 
idea, that is produced by the word, cither in the case of activity, or in that 
of cessation from activity* 

208. If we accepted tho theory of the imposition (of the form of 
icortls upon the objects they denote), then we would comprehend different 
meanings from the {synouymons) words—“fcaro/’ " AfW^a," etc;; because 
there is a difference in the forms of these words. 

209-210. Tho imposition of the identity of any thing is found fo bo 
dot* either to similarity or to reflection. lu the present case, however, we 

80 S The shore objection doos not, apply to onr theory j because we hoM lUl the 
com prehension of t.he moaning ol ft word do pends npon a certain relation that subsists 
bet .vetii the word and the object it denotes; and in tho case of the bearing of a word 
for the first time, as the hearer is unable to recognise tho relation that subsists between 
thal word and its denoted object, ho can derive no conception from this word. This 
argument however does not serve tho Imposition Theory j because according to this, 
the form of the object is identical with ttinfc of the word; and henct* as soon ws the 
word is beard (even though it be for the first time), there must follow the conception 
of the object, which is absurd. 

W “ Sapp-eased "ssobanged } that is to say, when the word is nsed, tho form of 
the object does not beoomo changed uitq that of the word, as held by the imposition 
Theory. 

tv And beoco there can bo no “ imposition ” of the form of the word upon the 
object. 

SH9.3M vVa fmd that there is nn <f imposit don* M of the identity of silver in fch© shell, 
dti the ground cm their similarity. There is also an imposition ^or attribution) of 
id entity in the ewe of tho redness of the rose and the crystal, on the ground of tho 
redness being reflected in tho crystal. But in t he case of t ne alleged identity of th> 
fortr of the ward and tho object, wo find non© of the aforesaid grounds for imposition. 
Therefore we conclude that there is uo such identity in this last m*Q t 
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iii> not fill'I in the word, any similarity "wifcli ilia object ; nor can there bn 
any reflection of the word (on the object) which is at a distance from it;; 
nor could any reflection from a distance be possible in the case of an object 
■which has no (bodily) shape. 

ail. And if the proximity (of the word) to the object were said 
to be due to the all-per fading character of words,—then every object 
woi*Id come to bo reflected upon by every word. 

*2\2, And again, anything that is perceptible by a different Sense* 
t * - ■ n cannot be the reflector of ail object; for the perception of the rock 
crystal, even when having the reflection of shellac, is not brought about by 
tho Senses of Touch, etc. 

2 Id. If we accepted “ Imposition,” then Inference and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony would both become false; and because of the falsity of all speciflca- 
tion^t.hct© would also follow a uegation of nil things (through falsity). 

214. If the opponent were to say “ let it be so,”—then his own words 
also becoming untrustworthy (for the same reason), how could lie make 
nay tine declaration!' iior certainly, no truth is cognised through false 
((intrustworthy | assertions. 


215. Also from the arguments (we shall bring forward Inter on) 
against the ^Tmyavadit, we infer the functions of the Cognition and Word to 
be true; but the form of the object can never bo dependent upon the word. 

»i.I?.. Therefore, even before the use of the ward , those objects that 
are cognised by tho ideas of diitineineas, oneness, etc.,—of such objects, the 
existence is over real. 

dW. Ivvou in the case of such objects (Virtue, etc.), as are known 
only by t trords, though there can be no idea of the object, in the absence of 

the nwd, yet tho form of the object is not totally destroyed (i.e„ cannot 
be denied). 


21 b. (As for instance) in the absence of the eye, tho form of colour is 
not perceived; but from this we do not conclude that the form of colour 
lias been destroyed (and does not. exist), 

1 he relation (bt?tweeu tho word and the object) being eternal, it 


m Tlie that which is reflected upon must both bo perceived by the 

fi&me Souso.organ, 

* * ,f nli ™nesrete cognition be said to be false,—as it must be in accordance with 
the Imposition Theory—, then all the Means of Bight Notion, Inference and the rest, 
would become fa Iso; since every ene of these is based upon well-do fined (concrete) 
cognitions. “ Everything*— i.e., oil worldly affairs. 

Slv After- t!*o nso of the word, tho conception of the object is always in keeping 
with some foregoing perception. Even iu the case of objects, whoso names are not 
known to us. we have such notions, as that of its beinj diflerent from other oHeets, 
bfiny only one in number, and so forth j consequently the existence of stick objects can 
never bu d<mieri. 

119 This KSriki lias the following objection in view : " Wo groat that the form of 
tho object is different From that of the word; then the case will bo this, that in the com- 
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cannot be Raid that the ohjf?ol fa never peroitffftd in the form of i\m word 
( iv!t f c 1 1 is held to be imposed upon it) ; because all men do not, at one 
and the same time, perceive the object in anothet form (t.e., in a form 
different from that of the word), 

220, If it bo urged that (< tho name (argument) would apply to the 
ease of (the cognition of the object m) being of the same form (as the 
won!)/’—then (we reply that) whan both of these cases am true, juab 
consider whether the object itself is incapable of being denoted by that 
ivord, or tho cogtmer himself is incapable of comprehending the siginden¬ 
tion of the word P 

221-22 The negation and affirmation (of the denotability by the 
word) in tho object, cannot both be possible; because of the two being 
mutually contradictory ; whereas it in quite reosoimble to lay down denota- 
tivetiesfi and ni>n*detio(ativerier (of the word), in accordance with tho 
difference (in tho capabilities) of the cognising persons as in tho case of 
the blind and the noiwbliud* with regard to the (perception of) colour 
(presented) beForo them. For theBe reasons the cognition, in the object, 
of the form of the word (i\e M the denotabiHty of the object by that word), 

prehension of the rotation of the word and the object, tho object wonld not bo parcel vod 
in the form of tho words and it would be only after such comprehension of the ivla- 
tion, that the object would be eogmted in the form of the word; and this would 
ultimately mean that the object which k tx not the form qf the icerd, would come to b» 
cognised a$ having the farm of tho ward; and thin idea cannot but bo wrong/* The 
sane© of the reply is that the relation between the won] and its denotation bein^ eternal, 
thfa relation, even before ir 3 compreheiisio^rabftiflU u]lthe mnmi and the object all 
along has the capability of being denoted by that word; and it is only this capability 
that beoomoa man ifosfced. aft ( ?r tho due comprehension of the aforesaid relation; and 
again it ie this capability that is meant, when we gay that u the object hna the form of 
the word” -which statement does not mean that the forme of the word anil the object 
are identical* “But bow do you know that this mpuhitity hj eternal f ir For the 
simple reason Unit, from the mere fact of one man not knowing the relation subsisting 
between the word and the object, we cattnot conclude that the relation »s not known 
to any person in tho world; and hone© w* cannot aimer t that all men, at one and tho 
same time, ant Ignorant of the deuobibility of the object by the word* That is to my 3 
though one may not know the object caw by the name “Cow,” yet there are sure to bo 
others who will know it by that names and thus wo find that the denot ability of the 
object by the word cannot bo entirely denied at nny tiine. 

a *° The sense of lhe objection is that, as baa been said io the cate of tho denot* 
ability of t he object,—that nil men do wot all at once recognise tho object by a particular 
warn©—, so may It also ba asserted that f all man do not, all at once, conn to recognise 
lb© denotability of an object by a particular Word. 1 It is said in reply that the reason- 
mg might truly apply to both cases ; bat if a little con si deration is given to the point 
as to which of th© two alternatives is the more reasonable,—(I) either that the object 
itself i» not denotablo by tho word, because on© man does not know it by that narns, 
or (2) that toeh individual non-recognition only implies a certain incapacity in the 
man bmi&eJf— 5 it would appear which is mure acceptable and compaiibte with well* 
aaoertalaed fWu* 
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belongs only to one who knows the won l (aa denoting that special object), 
and to none else. 

223, (Gbj.). “In such words (proper names) as 1 Devadatta' and the 
like, we lind a beginning of the assertion of the relation (subsisting 
between the name ami the person) ; and therefore the object being (in this 
case) non-eternal, its conformity to the word (denotability) would ako be 
non-e tern al. 11 

224, (Rep,), In such oases also (t\e. T in proper names) we accept 
the eternal character of the power of producing a cognition of the form of 
the wotd (with regard to the object), as belonging to the signified abject 
and the signifying word ; it is only the application of the name to a 
particular object that can be non-eternal (having a beginning in time), 

225, Prior to such conventional application, no one ever cognises tho 
donotability (by the word, of the particular individual); and hence some 
people accept the falsity of (these), in accordance with the theory of 
Imposition. 

226, The denotafciveoess of the word is held to be true, whenever the 
word serves as the means of bringing about the idea of an individual object, 
exactly as it had been perceived before the word had been heard, 

227, O r f granted that it is only after such conventional application* 

In the ease of proper names, the object and (bonce) the relation being both 
transient, the de not ability of the object b> the name would also be transient; anil 
hence it oouaot bo denied that the form of the word {which is not that of the object) 
is falsely oxtri bated to the object. That is to say, the do notability of the object by 
iU name U not always eternal; and as such, the argument baaed upon the eternally 
of anah relations falls to the ground. 

SS4 The word 11 DfitadaUa,” by its natural denoUlive power, signifies the hen$*Uc* 
tion i nmy the ycxh give him to ; and in this sense, the name Deyadatta” too t like 
tho word u cow/ 1 won id have an eternal relation with its denotation, the aforesaid 
benediction * and bonce even in tbit case there would bo no false attribution of the 
dmiot ability of the object byway particular word. It is only the c plication of these 
proper names to particular persons or things, which ban a beginning in time, and is* 
consequently, transient. 

Sift The dputolability of the individual by the un me doea not really exist ; it only 
comes to be cognised by conventional application,—prior to which, each clunofcabiHty 
does not exist; and for tho matter of that, it cannot exist, in reality, after the conven¬ 
tion either i a^d m auah, all proper name* are cases of false attribution* 

*** Tho last Kariki states the reply to the objection, according to a certain section 
of those theorists who hold the Imposition theory* The present KiiiYka offers a reply 
from the author's own standpoint. As a matter of fact, there Is no imposition; ail 
that tho word does is to remind the hearer, of a particular individual, exactly as this 
bad been perceived at the time of the comprehension of tho relation of the word and 
the obj*ot. In no case does the word impose its own form upon the object. 

This Karilrt anticipate* the following objection i 11 Snob names as Dittha and the 
like hare nev*r been used, before they were conventionally attached to certain objects ; 
and aa each, these words cannot be said to remind one of an object,” The pease of the 
reply U that tho capability of an object, of being remembered by means of a certain 
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that the word comes to indicate the clenotabilifcy of the object thereby; 
even then, this could not establish an identity of the object with the word. 

22H. Conventional restriction is pat upon the cstso of the object which 
is denotable by all forms (of words), as also upon the cane of the word 
which is capable of denoting all forms of objects. 

2-0-30 In the case of the eogrtihor, who re mem bora (at the time of 
comprehending- an object by moans of a word) the relation between the 
word and the object,—- the Idea that is produced, by the x'e rnembrance of a 
formerly perceived object, with reference to the object before his eyes, 
cannot but be accepted as So use-perception. 

230-SI, (Itven in this case) the objects, severally amenable to 
Jiiemory and Sense-perception, arc distinctly discriminated ; wbat are 
remembered arc the word and the relation (of this word with the object 
seen before), -and the character of Semo-perception may not belong to 
(the cognition ot) these ; but the mere fact of the non-sensuous character 
of these does not preclude Sense-perception from applying to fcho coguitiou 
ol the object (before the eye). 

232-33. Though tjtto perception of the Cow at the present time in tainted 
by memory, yet it is perceived as clearly distinct from the previous concep¬ 
tion, both iu individuality and in the time (of perception ) ; and herein 
lies the occasion for the right notiou (to be got at exclusively through the 
Senses). 

name, is permanent, and as such, must be accepted an belonging to the object, oven 
before the name has been fixed by convention ; and all tliat convention helps in doing 
is to manifest this ever-existing deaotability ; atid in no case can it serre to identify the 
object with the word. 

*** Sn 3' 8 tbe AV C'*“ * “To the object itaolf belongs the capability of being denoted 
by all words s and hence whichsoever word may happen to be applied to it by con¬ 
vention, it oomes to be accepted as being specially expressive of that object. Conversely, 
a word is aiso naturally capable of expressing alt objects; and it comes to be restricted to 
a particular object, by mere convention. Thus far fcho author has set aside alt eimnoe 
of an identity of the ofojocf with the word, 

W>th this begins the refutation of tho theory that "verbal cognition is nob 
tmatworthy, because it is mixed up with memory.” Wbau a person Bees a particular 
-out, he at once remembers the cow he had semi before, and then remembers the relation 
which that partkoar cow at that time had with the word ‘‘cow," and then, lastly 
comes to recogniso the object before him to bo a "cow.'' Though momorv enters 
into the element of snob verbal ..(ignition, yet as the cognition is that of ai- object 

before As person's eyet, the it or its being a perception (and as snob authoritative) 
cannot bo <lemod, 

aSS ‘ 81 ‘'Ti mers fact, Because these conceptions are not *'Perception," jt 

does not necessarily follow that tho cognition of the object too is not " Perception."* 

‘ i hat is, tho cow, that ia soon at present, is perceived, not as being the putne 
that was perceived in child hood (at which time it was pointed out to the person, for the 
first time), but ns some thing quite distinct from It individually (though belonging to 
the same else*); and it is this individuality ot tho object that forms the subject of 
cwn#o*|>e i rc#[>uonj which thus conics to bo ti uo» 
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233- 34 That portion ol ! SeiiRe-percpption, which had been perceived 
before, (i.e,, the notions of the word and its relation), cannot be said 
to be perceived (exclusively by means of the Senses) ; but the present 
existence (of the individual object) is not got at by any previous con¬ 
ception. 

234- 35. That “it is only such cognition as is prior to rememhranco 
that is called Sense-JpGf&epfion ”—there is no such oominaud either of a 
king, or of the Veda. 

235 36, Nor is the function of Sense-organs, after remembrance, 
precluded by any valid reason ; and therefore this (fact of its follow¬ 
ing after remembmnce) alone cannot make it (the function of the Sense- 
organs) faulty, 

236- 37. For those reasons we must aceept, as “ Sense-perception,” 
every conception that is produced by the contact of the Sense-organs with 
the objects i^of perception), -whether it appears before or after remem¬ 
brance (it does not affect the Eact of Sense-born conceptions being '* Sense- 
perception ”}. 

237- 239. Just as those that are absent-minded do not recognise 
objects even in contact nith their Senses, so also those that are deluded 
by similarity, Ac. But this does not imply the falsity (or unfcrust- 
worthiness) of the perception of the object, by another person who can 
distinctly recognise it (rightly), even if it bo of an extremely subtile 
charaofcer, by rightly discriminating it from other objects that may be 
similar to it, 

239-41. Jnst as one who has been well instructed in music, is able to 
discriminate between its different noteB, both ordinary and Vedje, such as 
the Shadja, jfiskabha, Jcc. ; and those who have not been so instructed 
know all notes merely as music ; but the non-reoognition by these latter 
cannot lead to the conclusion that the recognition of discriminating 
persons is false. 

241-42. For these (discriminating persons) correctly recognise 
the differences (between the different notes of music), even when the names 
(Shadja), Ac., are not mentioned. 

MS.it Tills KsU-ikii scorns to distinguish the part amenable to Memory from that 
amenable to prenont Sense-perception, 

8&4-S4 That, id to say, we could accept such a n apparently absurd assertion, oaly if 
either a king commanded its acceptance, or if it w^a directly laid down iu the Veda, 
a&'LSfl if one man, either through absent-minded nose, or being deceived by the 
similarity of objects, should fail to recognise an object correctly,—this alone cannot be 
auCHcient ground for concluding that the conceptions of sttcli men us are attentive, and 
capable of detecting the minutest difference# among objects, would also be wrong, 

S*l*M Even when tho singer does not name the different notes of the music, people 
knowing music and having trained oars, cun easily detect the subtlest differences among 
them, 
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242- 13. So >n the ease of such object a as the class “cow” and 
the like,—those that are not practised in the uses of words recoinise the 
object only indistinctly ; whereas those that ate well posted up in (meau- 
mgs of) word:, cognise it distinctly, 

243- 44. Just as in the case of objects endowed with Colour, Taste, &c., 
a man cognises only those factors (from among colour ami the rest), 
whereof he is endowed with the corresponding Sense-organ; he can 
cognise nothing else, because ho is without the requisite means (in the 
shape of the Sense), 

244- 45. Similarly among the means of dtscriuiinaf ion (words), which¬ 
soever ho comprehends,—of the denotation of such (a word) alone has he 
any cognition, through the help thereof, 

245- 46. Therefore so long as tho person has not found the means 
of discrimination (words), his cognition remains undefined. 

246- 47. For this reason, too, it is only when an object is recognised iu 
the character of some othor object, that there can ho any falsity of the 
means of cognition ; and not when the object is recognised in its own 
character. 

247- 48. Thus it is proved that the character of sensnonanes* (per¬ 
ceptibility by Sense-organs) belongs to Class, (i.a, (he different factors of 
Inference in general) as also to the Eolation (asserted in the premisses) j 
and hence t is only when preceded by Sense-perception, that Inference, &o., 
can be rightly accomplished. 

243-49. If Senso-perception were always accepted to bo undefined 
(abstract), then we could not have Inference, &o.,—this we shall prove in 
the section on Inference. 

249-50. (Obj.). "If such be the case, then, like the cognitions of 

the class Cow and the like (properties, actions, &o.), we would have to 
assert the character of Perception to belong to such cases as the idea of 
the warmth of fire when seen at a distance." 


S*8.*4 « Recognise indistinctly ” —i.<v, have only a cotifnscil idea of it. *' Distinctly *>,_ 

i.e., as belonging to a particular class, and having definite properties, actions, name, Ac., Ac. 

*** ** In the case of Btioij au object aH has both taut* and colour—f.i,, tho mango_ 

the blind cau perceive only the fastc, became be is devoid of tho organ of Colour- 
porcoption. 

«**-** So long aa one dona not remember tho word, related to the obj cot before 
him, his cognition cau only he undefined and indistinct. 

That is, when an objoot ie recognised as something else,—f.i., the piece of 
shell known as silver. 

MM Tho sense of tho Objection is this: “If you declare the character of Beuse- 
pfveeption to belong to all tho conceptions that one may have, during the time „f 
Fenso-oonUck,—fcheu, in that ease, when wo see iiro at a distance, and have Himut- 
runeonsly an idea of its heat, this latter idea of heat would also come under the cate¬ 
gory of Sense-perception, ns tho object remains »U along in contact with the Sense 
of Sight.” 
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280-51, (Rep,). In the case of (he (cognition of the) class ‘ Gout' wo 

do not accept, as Perception, any other cognition which could be in clouer 
contact (with the Sense-organ, the mind, and tho Soul, than the Cow itself) J 
therefore wo cannot accept any othor idea as perception, except that of tho 
Cow. 

251- 52, There too, when the cognition belongs to one who is not 
conscious of tho contact (of the object with the organs of sense,) we do 
not accept it as “ Sense-perception,'’ 

252- 53. It is only when there is contact with the Sense of Touch, 
that the cognition of warmth can be said to have the character of “ Sense- 
perception ; " and bonce it can only be non-summons, when tho fire is 
perceived (at a distance) by tho eye alone. 

253- 5 k Therefore the Sense-organ having been ascertained to appre¬ 
hend a certain object, — it is only when there is contact with this Sense- 
organ, that the cognition (of that particular object) csin bo accepted as 
“ Sense-perception ”; in no other way could “ Sensuous ness " belong to 
the cognition of that object. 

255. Though the method of specification is similar (in tho cases of 
the class ‘Oow ’ and tho heat of fire), yet the character of sensuousne is can 
belong only to that case whore the oognitidn follows from actual Sense- 
contact, Aud such is (< Sonse-porception ” known to bo, in the world (i.e., 
among ordinary people), independently of any elaborate definitions thereof. 


Thus ends the Vflrliku on the 4th Aphorism 
Treating of Sense-perception. 


SM.61 The Sense of the reply is t hat in the case of the idea of the heal, of t-bo fire nfc 
iv distance, we have a preceding cognition of the fire itself, which we accept a# Mrtftitow #; 
ant! from,the existence of Hre-co/nised by the eye—we come to infer its heat; ami 
thus r,ho foregoing notion is in closer contact with the soul, &c., than the subsequent 
one of heat. On the other hand, in the case of the perception of tho clast- " Oow,” we 
do not 11 nd any other preceding cognition with regard to it, which could be in closer 
contact with the sonl, ami from which the ulna of the Corn could be inferred. And it 
is on account of this doss at possible proximity that we accept the cognition of the 
** Cow ” to be “ Souse-perception," 
i&i.lS “ Non-sensuous ”—(in the present case) Inferential, 

8M Thnfc is, even those people, that are ignorant of the elaborate definitions of 
" Sense-perception," know that the i'htne oan belong only to snch ccgnitious as follow 
directly from Sense-contact. 
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“ Constant is tho relation between the Word and its 
Denotation ; and the means of knowing it is the “ Upade^a *' 
(Injunction), (which is) incapable of contradiction; it is 
authoritative with regard to the object not perceived (before), 
because it is independent,—so says Badarayana.” I-i-5. 

Section (1), 

1-3 (Olij.). ^Though Sanso-peicepfcicm and the rest have been set 
aside, yet Daty and non-Duty (Virtue mid Vieo) could bo rightly dis¬ 
cerned, through ordinary usage, — like the distinction of the Brahman a aud 
<. he like. (L) As those that give pleasure (to others) are known as 
‘ Pharmika’ (Virtuous), ami those that give pain (to others) arc known 
m-w * Adharmika ' (Vicious), So says tho son of Parii^ara (Vyasa) with 
regard to this subject: * That this is Virtue and that is Vice— these two ex¬ 
pressions are well known among men — down to the lowermost Cftadolu; aud 
hence there is not much use of the Scripture (on this point).* ” 

-1. (Etep.). On account of the impossibility of this Usage being 
without a foundation, it is examined here, by means of proofs with re¬ 
gard to such source or foundation. 

13 After having set aside tho applicability of Sense-perception, Inference, 4c,, 
to the case of Ditty, the Bhnshya, in introducing the present Aphorism, says— 
*' ubhiivo 'pi *'—“Even Negation is not”; and those three Kim has embody the 

objections against this introductory sentence of the Bhushya. The sense of the 
objection is that there could he a doubt of tho applicability of Abhava, only after all 
sources of positive cognition had boon exhausted. Asa matter of fact, however, we 
hare yet one resource left, in the shape of 11 ordinary usageto which we can 
rightly attribute tho character of the source of all notions with regard to Duty and 
its contrary. 

* The sense of the reply is that Usage must have somo basis j and it is this 
ba/sls which is enquired into s Is the use of the word ' Duty * baseless ? Or is it 
based upon Sense- perception ? Or is it based upon the Veda ? Now tlton Sense- 
perception, Inference, Analogy and Apparent Inconsistency having been discarded, 
orJy two are left to be oomodgred : Qafada (Veda) and Abhlva (Negation). Hence 
it is only proper that the acceptance of the applicability of <>bda should bo in. 

‘ roduced by the denial of Abhava. 

15 
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Sense-perception and the rest, have been aei aside (as not 
applicable to the case of Duty) ; and people do not acceptt any proofs, apart 
from these. 

5-6. For the Atheists (III. those that hold ‘ slaughter * to be ‘ deliverance 
from the shackles of the world ’) Slaughter is accepted as Virhte; and 
they hold ‘ Penance to be a Vice. And inasmuch as there is this diversity 
(of opinion) among the Mleochas and the Aiyas, Duty cniraat lie said 
to bo ordinarily known (and based upon usage 1. 

7. Nor can there be any special point (in favour) of the Ary as, until the 
Scripture has been resorted to; and the Usage (or well known character) of 
an object can be said to be based upon the Scripture, only after the 
authority of the Scripture itself has been established. 

8. Therefore if M Injunction ” were not aide to rescue “ Virtue ” 
(or Duty) and “ Vice ” from the month of Negation, then in our very 
sight, would these become swallowed up by it. 

9. * The JtiSna thereof becomes the Ujmdefa ’—such is the construction 
(nf the Bbashya). “ .Tniina ” here is that by which it is known, because it 
in spoken of as being co-exfcensive (syoiivmotifi) with 'Uparle^a.’ 

10. The mention of the word “Constant" removes all discrepancies of 
the Means (*' Word ” =Veda); " Avyatii&ka ” implies its uudeniability . 
and tbeuee follows its Self-authoritative character. 

11. All (Means of Right Notion) apply, with effect, to only such 
objects as have not been already perceived (by any other means); 

M As there 'a no consensus of opinion among different people, tho notion of Duty 
cannot be said to be based upon Usage. 

1 When th* ro is a diversity of opinion, we cannot accept either the one or the 
other, without sufficient grounds. Tho view of the Aryos—that slaughter is sinful— 
enuuot be accepted until we have recourse to the Scripture. 

# The meaning of the Knrika is that if the notion of Duty be not bused upnn 
the Tod a, then no notion thereof is in any way possible, and it would altogether 
seize to exist. 

t The passage of the Bliashya hero referred to is “ AutpattiTtastu pabdeurytrthena 
fjumbcmdhah tasydgnihotrMilukshonnsya dharmasya nimittuM katham ? Upadeco hi sa 
bhavati” And n question is raised as to the construction of the latter sentence, which 
is explained iu the KSrika. It implies that no trust worthiness based upon the fact of 
Its being unkown cannot apply to tho present case. In 'Jn-inu ’ wo have the nominal 
affix lyut. 

10 The first half implies that untvustworthiness baaed upon discrepancy in tho 
means cannot belong to the notion of Duty, And tho second half means that it is 
incontrovertible. 

It Tho idea of an object that has already been, at some past period of time, 
perceived by other moans, can only be due to Memory. Therefore tho authority of all 
Means of Right Notion is restricted to objects never perceived before, i.e., perceived for 
tho first time by the Means in question. The second half is added in anticipation of 
the objection that what the author sought to establish was the authoritative ness of 
Coclarm, while what he is hero driving at is that of Upadi<;a, 
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otherwise it is only a ease of Memory. 11 Cod&ua, 11 1 Upadega * and 4 Vidlii * 
are all synonymous terms, 

1243. (Gbj.) “ When any ordinary sontence could servo our purpose* 
why should wo have recourse te Injunction ? Specially as the relation of 
cause and effect is signified equally by all verbs; arid since every sentence 
has a verb, all the reqriremunte of the student would be fulfilled (by any 
ordinary sentenceJi And as for activity, it is due to desire, while cessit* 
tion from activity in due to direct prohibition/' 

14. If Injunction is not resorted to* then the ‘end of mm* would nob 
corns to be the object to bo accomplished ; and thou, Heaven and the resfc^ 
that are directly mentioned io the Veda (as desirable objects), would be 
net aside; and any ordinary denotation of the verb (as occurring in an 
ordinary sent once) would come to be the object to b© accomplished. 

15, If, on the other baud, Injunction is resorted to, then this (moaning 

WAS The moaning of the objection ia that whan an ordinary eoirience— 4 Ho aacri- 
fic^swould Ho able to eij^nify the perfhmubilifcy of sacrifices, why slioold we restrict 
the notion of the ^eda only to 1 Injunctions ’ —such as l Oiio ought to sacrifice* P Duty 
ir* the means of prosperity ; such moans of prosperity is got at through the BhStaua ; and 
this BhSvanl is present in every verb; find a verb crisis in every sentence. Tims then 
all requirements of the investigator into Duty having been fulfilled by the ordinary 
sentence— 4 He sacrifices'—■, he would naturally conclude that the performance of sacri¬ 
fices brings about the desired result j and hence that this is Duty; and he would thus 
come to recognise the causal relation between Sacrifice and Heaven. Under the 
circumstances It would lie needless to have recourse to a direct Injunction. As for tho 
activity of people towards the performance of Sacrifices, it can bo duo to n desire for 
certain desirable ends— Heaven for instance—on the part of the agent. An Injunction 
too only serves to point out that the performance of Sacrifices leads to Heaven ; whence 
the agent desires to 4 IE each Heaven by means of Sacrifices/ This if? exactly what is 
done by tbo ordinary sentence— f He Sacrifices and goes to Heaven/ Why then should 
the notion of Duty He restricted to Injunctions exclusively? 

I* If there were no In junction, thou it would be the meaning of the verb that 
w kQld fall in with the Bhavaua; because both of these—the Bhavuni (Bhdvnyti) and 
the meaning of the verb would form part of the denotation of the name word — 1 Sacri¬ 
fices* j and the sentence 4 He Sacrifices* would signify that our should seek to attain 
Sttcrijice by the Sacrifice ; and this 13hnvana could have no connection with Heaven 
which ia at a distance from it* And the sentence could not convey the notion that th© 
performance of the Sacrifice lends to a desirable end in the shape of Heaven. In the 
case of Injunction, on the other hand the Injunctive affix (in Yujcta') which denotes the 
Rhavana, is also accepted os urging the person towards activity ; and thus the Bhavnnm 
falls in completely with this urging (vrhioh is more nearly related to the Bhlvaua than 
r ho denotation of the verb which is something other than the afilx) s and hence this 
urging of the person makes Heaven, ©to., {i,e., ends desired by the agent towards which 
alone he could be urged) the objects of the Bhuvana ; oonxeqtiently the Sacrifice also 
comes to be recognised as being the meaua of attaining aach desirable ends, as Heaven 
and the like. 

I* This KirikI explains the word 4 AnapfikshatvSt 1 in the Aphorism ; the meaning 
being that inasmuch as Injunction does not stand in need of corroborations, either 
from one's own cognition or from that of others, it cannot but b# authoritative. 
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of Hit' vo i b) is pawed ov6i', and Heaven, &c., come to be recognised as 
t.tio objects to lie accomplished, And it is only when such is the ease, that 
the mea.nR of reaching Heaven, ifcc., come to have the character of Duty. 

lfi. In the case of the assertions of untrustworthy parsons, one 
needs (the corroboration of) another cognition of hia own. In the case 
of the assertions of trust worthy persons too, (such as the Smritia), one 
needs (tho corroboration of) another (i.e,, the Veda). In the case of 
“Injunction" however, no exterior corroboration is needed. 

[27ms ends the Vftrtika (proper) on Sutra F.] 


Section (2). 

TtlE VIEW OP THE VftlTTt. 

.17. The word 1 Adi ’ has 1 M ‘ at its end ; for if there were a deletion 
thereof (of ‘M'), the connection (of the word ‘Adi* with the rest of the 
sentence) would bo too strained, Tho negative na ') is supplied in tho 
Aphorism, from without. 

17-18. It is on account of the oommixture (of right and wrong) that 
the objection is raised: “(There must be) investigation (into the moans 
of Knowing Duty), because of misconceptions arising from an ignorance 
of the moans of knowing it, and their correct definitions.” 

18. With the expression “ that is not Sense-perception,” the theory of 
tho unnecessary character of the investigation has been summed up. 

19*20. Falsity attaches to something else, while Sense-percept ion 

17 Kerikls 17 to 26 expound the view of tho author of the Vritti (Ilhavadaaa). 

This refers to the Bbishya piwnsago j " Vritlikarastwanyathf'iiam. grantham 
varmySwnktira I amt a nimttapaiithtirtitvioam&diir,.” 

14 The no.jatice, $fc." —The Vritti explains Aph. 3, as ‘ nn nimittam pankshitarynm' 
end this is only pusaible, if nn additional 1 na 1 is supplied from without. 

It-18 This refers to the Bhlflhy:> passage i “ Nunn VydbhieSrdt. pankshitavyam 
mnuttam, S/c,, .j'c." Tho sense of this objection is that in the absence of a well- 
defined and scour abo definition of Sen so .perception, people would have mistaken 
notions with regard to it: for example, they would accept the cognition of silver in 
the shell ns correct Sense-perception. Therefore inasmuch as correct ideas of these 
Menas of iiight Notion are mixed up with incorrect onus, it is necessary that we 
should investigate the means of knowing Duty, and hence the Sutra as interpreted 
in the Vritti, becomes objection able, 

is To the above objection the BhSshya replies thus i “ That which is Sense-percep¬ 
tion ie never mistaken, and that which is mistaken is not Ss esc*perception," And it is 
to this that the Karika refers. 

19 .JO When one object (tho aholl) is cognised ns another (silver), then it is the 
cognition of this latter i u&t is false} bnt no falsity attaches to the perception of an 
object that happens to be before one's eyes. And it is only snoh cognition that ie 
denoted by the word * Sesise.poroeptioti,'—the full definition of which is Hint it is a 
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itself remains intact and true. Because Sense-perec ption in It eld to follow 
only when there is contact (of ilio sense) with tho object that is perceived. 
Tliia is the full definition (of Sen so-perception), wherein the words tat and 
sat (of Apli. 4) have to be transposed. 

20. Tho word ‘Sat’ would (in this case) mean ‘right.’ Or we may 
take the Aphorism to bo elliptical. 

2L. Through “ Arthapatti ” also, we come to attribute the character 
of tho “Falsa Semblance of Sense-perception ” to all cognitions other than 
those mentioned (in the last Kart ha). 

21-22. The idea of negation cannot lr got nt without tho doninl of 

cognition that results from tho contact of the Scene-organs with the object as conceived 
by the peroeivor. This definition is arrived at by construing the fourth Aphorism as— 
* Tatsamprayoge pitrvehaiy&ndriytn&m buddhijvnmu s at pratyahfihavt.” And when the 
cognition tallies exactly with the object before the eyes—».s,, when the rope is cognised 
ns the rope— it can. never he said to lw wrong. It has already been explained that the 
fourth Aphorism as It stands cannot ba Uikon ns a definition of Sense-perception ; 
! acanaa us it stands tho Aphorism would apply equally to correct as well us incorrect 
perception ; for the Aphorism only signifies that “ Sense-perception ’’ is that cognition 
which is prod need by the contact of the sense with some object existing in the present; 
and this would also include tho COM of the cognition of silver in the sitcii; becanso 
this latter too would be a cognition produced by the contact of tho eye with an 
object. But if we transpose tho words Tat and Sat then the meaning of the Aphorism 
would be this; ‘The idea produced by tl.o contact of tho sense with that (i.e , with 
tho object os conceived), is correct Sewe-perccption,' and this would exclude all incorrect 
perceptions. 

W ‘ Elliptical '—that is to say, supplying the word ‘ GrShya’ (a that which is per- 
ceived) between tho words fiat and Prot pSsften*,— 1thereby getting at tho same meaning 
that is obtained by tho aforesaid transposition. 

11 ‘ArthSpatti ’—when correct Souac-fwoeption is defined as that which is produced 
by tho contact of the Sense-organ with the object as conceived, then all others—thou* 
cognitions that are not produced by such contact—naturally come to be know n as 
‘false (semblances if) Sense-perception 1 P 

31.u * How do you know that a certain cognition is not produced by such contact ?’ 
The Bhishya replies; We come to know of this by finding that the cognition is negatived 
by a subsequent cognition. On thu point the qaesiion is raised : 1 What special grounds 
have we for accepting thu denial of the preceding cognition by the subsequent one, and 
rice versa ’ ? Tho reply to this is that it is not possible for ns to have uny subse¬ 
quent cognition to tbe contrary until tho preceding cognition has been negatived; and 
since in tho present case of the shell and the silver wo do have a subsequent contrary 
cognition, therefore wo conclude that it is the preceding cognition that most be 

negatived by the flnbseqnent one. 1 Bnt in thnt oass, you would have a Reciprocity, _ 

the negativing of tho preceding cognition being doe to its falsity, and the falsity being 
line to the fact of its boing so negatived.’ The answer to this is that the subsequent 
cognition only serves to indicate tbe falsity of the preceding one; it docs not create 
any such falsity. And us such there oan be no reciprocity ; specially ns the falsity of 
the preceding cognition is doe to certain discrepancies iu tho moans that gave rise to it, 
Bnt why should wo not accept the preceding cognition ns negativing the subsequent 
one? i he reason is obvious; at the time that the preceding cognition is produced tbe 
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ihft preceding (cognition); and we have this (in tlto present, case, wlievo 
the preceding cognition in set aside by the following cognition). Ami 
there being only an indication (of falsity), there can be no * Recipro¬ 
city , 1 ” While, on the other hand, the true form of the preceding cognition 
in got at without any denial of tho (subsequent) cognition, which has not 
yet appeared. 

23, .13van where there is no rejection (by means of any subsequent 
notion of the cogniaer himself to the contrary), the recognition of some 
discrepancy in the cause (of the cognition, would establish the falsity 
thereof). Nay, even in such a ease, wo have the contrary notions of other 
persons (that would load us to reject the cognition). 

24. That oognitiott,—whereof all persons, at all times, have the samo 
idea,—can uever be rejected. Because in that case, the conviction of any 
discrepancy in the cause is not strong enough. 

23. In a caso where the idea of 11 class, etc., has been produced, 
aud subsequently, on accounts of its impossibility, comes to bo rejected by 
means of arguments,— in such a case ‘ Reciprocity ’ is patent. 

20, Aud in this caso (of the notion of * class ’), there is a definite (true) 
cognition based upon the self-authoritative character (of the idea), through 


subsequent ono does not yet exist, to be negatived ; and as soon as the subsequent 
cognition appears, in its very appearance it negatives the preceding ouC. And thus this 
latter being at ouea rejected could not negative the former, 

M If it is absolutely necessary to have some contrary idea, for the purpose of 
rejecting a certain misconception, tbon the correct cognitions of one person would 
b,. set aside by the contrary cognitions of other persons. But as a matter of fact, 
this is only an assumption ; the real cause of falsity lying iu the discrepancies in the 


moans bringing about the conception. 

si ibis is in anticipation of the objection that—cron in tho absence of any direct 
cognition to the contrary if any notion could be rejected, then tho notion of 1 class ’ 
would alar* come to be rejected. The sense of the reply is that only that notion is 
re jeoted which is found to be contradicted by well-ascertained facts. The notion or 
* (.j R88 > however is never found to bo so contradicted, hence it cannot bo rejected. 
Because any idea of the discrepancy in its cause, even if existent, oannot be strong 

as < Reciprocity ’-the appearance of the idea of rejection being d<w to the falsity 
or tho notion of 1 class, and this falsity being due to the idea of rejection.’ > 

S6 The Ktrika anticipates the following objection : " Even if the notion of ' class 

be not false there is the sumo Reciprocity i tho non-falsity being based upon the 
absence of contrary notions, and this absence being based upon the uou-fatsity. Lho 
sonse of the reply is that in the case of the 1 class,’ a certain idea is rightly brought 
about i and inasmuch as this idea is sclf-authoritative, its non-falsity is baaed upon rea¬ 
soning ami as such, does not stand in need of any absence of contrary notions S and 
when this non-falsity has been definitely ascertained, th«w is no chance of the 
appearance of any contrary notions ; specially as in the case in question, the idea of 
the existence of the * class 1 is not controverted; because even those that deny the 
existence of the * class* admit tho fact of everyone having on idea oj such cl an ; and 
thus then there is no reciprocity spoken of. 
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the indication of its existence; because even those that deny the existence 
of o> ‘class,* admit an idea of it, all the same. 


[27«ts ends the expounding of the view of the Vrithd] 


Section (3). 

THE N'T BALAM SANA-VIDA, 
(Idealism. ) 


1-3. Authorltati voness and Non-authcmfcativouesa, — Virtue and Vice 
and the effects thereof,—the assumptions of the objects of Injunctions, 
Eulogistic passages, Mantras, and Names, — in short, the very existence of 
the various, Chapters (of the Sutra) based upon the various proofs,—the 
differentiation of the Question from the Reply, by means of distinctions 
in the style of expression,—the relation between actions and their results 
in this world, as well as beyond this world, &c.,—all these would bo 
groundless (unreasonable), if Ideas (or cognitions) were devoid of (corres¬ 
ponding) objects (in the External World). 

4, Therefore those who wish (to know) Duty, should examine th© 
question of the existence or non-existence of (external) objects, by moans 
of proofs accepted (as such) by people,—for the sake of the (accomplish¬ 
ment of) Actions. 

5, “ Even if only tho * Idea ’ (or sensation) is accepted (to be a real 
entity), all this (that is ordinarily known as the ' External World’) may 
be explained as 1 Sumvi'iti Reality ’; and as such it is useless for you to 
persist in holding the reality of the (external) object. 

6, But there can be no reality in “Samvriti” (Falsity); and as 

t-* The BMsliya : "Nani* surra ha nirulambanah noapnavat pratyayah, fyt , 1 
An objection is raised in the Karika to the necessity of tho discussion raiBerl in the 
Bbfishya. The Klrikls are meant to show that if all eogaitions were without coma- 
ponding objects in the external world (as held by the Bauddha-Ideaiist), then all the 
doctrines tmd subject a treated of in tho Mimaosa would be baseless, and a treatment 
of these altogether unreasonable j since there would bo no realities corresponding to 
such words aud phrases as: “authority of tho Veda," “Incapability of tho Souse- 
perception, fro., to give any idea of Duty,’’ ** Duty in the form of the Agnibot.ra, ** 
“ Vice in the shape of slaughter,’' “ Duty leading to prosperity, ” “ Vice leading to 
Hell, * “ tVyin*/ as tho object of Injunctions,” “ Attracting the object of the eulo¬ 
gistic passages,” " Manifestation of Action the object of the Mantras, ” “ Significa¬ 
tion of materials, Ac,, the object of Names, ” “ the differentiation nf Actions into tho 
Primary nod the Subsidiary, in accordant n with, Direct Revelation, Power, Sentence, 
Context, Position and Name, ” Ac., Ac,, and so forth. 

5 The Banddhna hold that there are two kinds nf Reality \ False and tho True ; 
aud they attribute only a false reality to the External World. 
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such how cau it be a form of reality Y If it is a reality, how can it he 
' Samvriti ’ P If it ie false, how cau it ho real ? 

7. Nor can * reality ’ belong, ia common, to objects, false as well as 
real; because the two are contradictory; for certainly the character of 
the “ tree ” cauuot belong in common to a tree as well as to a Hon. 

8-9. Thus then the words “ Samvriti'' and “ "Mitliya(false) being 
synonymous, the assumption (of “Samvriti Reality”) is only meant to 
hood-wink ordinary men, just like the word “ Valttraaava” (month- 
wine) as used with reference to tho saliva;—with a view to remove 
the stain of atheism (from the Bauddha doctrine). And so is also their 
theory of the assumed reality (of external objects) ; because there can be 
no assumption of the indivisible (‘consciousness which alone is real, for tho 
Bauddha) in the void (i e,, the external world, whose existence is denied 
by the Bauddha)' 

30. Therefore it must be admitted that that, which does not exist, 
docs not exist; and that which really exists is real, while all else is unreal i 
and therefore there can be no assumption of two kinds of reality, 

IX, There is a theory current (among the Bauddhas) that the experi¬ 
ences (of Heaven, <fcc), are similar to the experiences of a dream ; and it 
is for the refutation of this theory that we sock to prove the reality of 
external objects. 

.12-13. It cannot be for the more pleasures of a dream that people 
engage in tho performance of Duty. Dream coming to tv man spontane¬ 
ously, during sleep, the learned would only lie down quietly, instead of 
performing sacrifices, Ac., when desirous of obtaining real results. Per 
these reasons, we must try our best, by arguments, to establish (Ihe 
truth of) tho conception of externa) objects (as realities). 

14-16. (Among tho Banddlias) the Yogacaras hold that * Ideas’ are 
without corresponding realities (in tho external world) ; and those that 
hold the Madhyamika dootrino deny the reality of the Idea also. In 
both of these theories however the denial of the external object is com¬ 
mon. Because it is only after sotting aside the reality of the object that 
they lay down the lt Samvriti’' (falsity) of the ‘Idea.’ Therefore on 
account of this (denial of the reality of external objects) being common 
(to both), and on account of (the denial of tho reality of the ‘ Idea *) being 
based upon the aforesaid denial of the external object,—the author 
of the Bhashya has undertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the 
external object. 


M They hold that the external objects havo an assumed reality. Out this too 
is only meant to deceive people. 

I8.IS if the pleasured, of Heaven were only like dreams, then these would come to 
people, spontaneously, and would need no efforts of the person ; and people would not 
stand in need of the performance of elaborate samboes, Ac. 

U-IS The Mndhyatnikas hold that, inasmuch as the external object is aurc&l, no 
cognition based upon it can be real. 
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17- 18. Tho douial of tho external inject is of two kinds; one is 
baaed niton an examination of the object itself, and another is based upon 
reasoning. Of these, that which is based upon a consideration of 
tlio object may bo laid aside for the present; that wldob is based upon 
reasoning, and as such is the root (of tho theory), is what is hero 
examined. 

18- 10. Hero too tho denial has boon introduced in two ways; at first 
through Inference, and then, aftor an examination of tho applicability of 
Sense-perception, through its inapplicability (to external objects). And it 
is the Inferential argument that is urged (in tho Bbaubya) ; "iVium 
Ac.” And this has a connection (with what has gone before, in tho 
Bhisliyn). 

20-22. Obj: “ (1), It has boon declared that ‘ Sense*perception ’ is 
only that which is produced by a contact (of the sense) with the particular 
object; but there is no relation between the objects and the Sonso-organ, 
in reality; while, as for an assumed contact, this is present in o. dream 
also i therefore it is not possible to have any such differentiation (in 
reality) us that into (cognitions) produced by such contact, and (those) not 
so produced. (2) And again, it haa been said that falsity ia ouly of two 
kiuds, and not more ; but hero it is uddod that all (cognition) is false ; why 
thou should there be any such specification ? ’ 

23. “ The cognition of a polo is false, because it is a cognition; be¬ 

cause whatever is a cognition has always been found to bo false,— /.{, tho 
cognitions in a dream.” 

17.18 " Dosed ttjmn an examination of the object itself" —Say tho Buuddhne ; '‘Neither 
atoms, nor an. oongicineration of atoms, are amenable to tho aoiiaoa, as tho aggregate 
too cull have no existence apart from the atom* themselves. Nor can tho embodied 
substance b« sensed) because this has no existoi.ee apart from tho constituent atoms 
which are beyond the ruaoh of tho souses. Fur these reasons, wc conclude that them 
is nothing in the li sternal World that could bo perceived by means of the senses.” 
The bhashya dues not take up this aspect of tbs question; because this ia only a 
deduction from the cardinal doctrine of tho Buutldhurs j and hence it is only this latter 
that is examined. Kiirikos 17*18 nmy bo tukou ay uu introduction to tho DtucVApnkska 
passage of the Bhfisbya s *2saim, &o.‘ 

ti-19 *' Con auction ” ns explained below, in two ways—wide Kfirikas 20-27. 

SO.JB Kiu*ikas2e)-27 explain the l'urvopftkahn passage of the 13 h3 shy a, which runs thus; 
” jYttrtu surra etw niriltanbamh sroynaiat ^ratyoyah p ratyayaeyipi Hirdlumbniatda- 
t tbhdat. upalakth itah j wapitis Jiiyrato'pi vtivnbhn it, vd Kudya iti v.i <ptntyaya tea 

hhwati i so>' meA fam hanah." The first connection of this Piirvajmkalia in that 

it objects to tho definition of Sense-perception, as embodied in the Aphorism. Tho 
second connection is this i Tho Vritti has said that there ere only two kinds of false 
notion—oil; (1) That oi which tho origin is faulty, and (2) That w hioh is contradicted 
by n subeeqncat stronger cognition ; it is to the latter that the Pumipakaba objects, on 
the ground of ail coguitioos being equally false. 

*® This Karikh formulates the inferential argument contained iu the Purmpaksha 
16 
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u In order to avoid partial < Bedundfincy ' (Proving of the 
prayed), ' tltc absence of tho instance,* and f the uadossness of the word 
cm 1 —(which would be irremediable) if the argument wore urged with a 
view to prove the falsity of all cognitions—‘Sarva eva* r±m t be taken to 
eigoify only waking consciousness* 

And further, because of the acceptance (by tho Bauddhas) of the 
reality of the idea of the cognition itself, what is here denied is only 
the reality of the external objects of perception.” 

26, u Pnittjayatii/a, Ac., serves to point out the instance of the Hsta 
(Middle term — Pratyayatvdl) as concomitant with a portion of the Major 
Term ; the sentence Jagrato'pi, &e. } serving to point out the BMu t by moans 
of an * U pan ay a \ " 

27. u Since there is bo base of the negation of tho Major term (the 
fact of 'being, without a corresponding object) , therefore the negative argument 


E 4 .S 5 If 4 utl cognitions * were declared to be without corresponding objective 
imlities, then Sbmm-cognitig a ‘ would also ho included in the same category, And 
then, inasmuch m the Mimunsmim also admits pe absence tit u oorrespoadlug reality. 
Id the case of this latter, the argument would become partially redundant. Secondly, 
lf BreuiQ-oognitioo 41 having become included in the Major Term, there would bo no cogni¬ 
tion left which could servo as the instance, in tho aforesaid argument, Thirdly, the 
word u ova’ 1 would become redundant } In cause this word only serves to differentiate 
the object in qng&tiou from its counter-relative or contradictory ; and as such the 
moaning of tho sentence would bo that— 11 it is not only waking cognition that h bo, 
but all cognition, do. 11 — which is not the moaning desired to be conroyod ; because 
#l all cognition 11 would alao inoludo the cognition of the roffnifiOH itself, which is bold 
by the Baaddhas to bo real, as having n corresponding reality* 

*6 This Kttriki anticipates the objection that tho argument ua laid down in tho 
Uhfishya has no Middle Term \ and as such, no Instance is necessary* ^ tfpanaya M 
means tho application of the Situ (Middle Term), as qualified in the Major Premiss 
or in tiler Instate !0, to the case In question (t.e,, to tho Major Term) t hence tho KSrlki 

must bo taken to mean this: u In the sentence, protyayattya . avapni t —which is 

meant to serve as the Instance in the syllogism — the character of being a cognition 
Its* Won shown to bo invariably concomitant with the character of being without a 

CLirmj onding reality in the objective teorld, and then the sentence $dgrt*(lt<?pi $ &e.,. 

Ih im —wt !oh is meant to serve as the Minor Premiss of the syllogism—serves tho 
purpose of applying tho Middle Term, Character of being a cognitim, to waking cognition, 
the Minor Term,** The syllogism, then, should be stated thus: “All cognitions are 
without corresponding realities—04 *, Bream^eognilion ; W nklog-cognition i# cogni¬ 
tion ; therefore, Waking cognition is without a corresponding reality. 

*' * iV ’j a five tn\ -y went. , — 1 * That which is without a corresponding reality is not a 
cognition/ The second half of the Karika anticipates tho objection that in the 
argument —* waking cognition is without a corresponding reality because it is a cog¬ 
nition ’—tho middle-term (cognition) would form a part of the conclusion. Tho seme 
of the reply h that the Idealist accepts no cognition to bo free from the character of 
being without a corresponding reality ; and as such, tho middle term (character of 
cognition) cohld not ovist apart from the Major term y hence the statement of tho 
negative argument would be superfluous. 
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in not stated. Tho Hfitu being a TJaiveveal one, it would not bo open to tho 
fault of forming a part of the Minor term.” 


[Here ends the explanation of tho Bluishya Purvdpaksha,] 


28-29. In waking cognition there is (you say) a distinctive fea¬ 
ture—that it is certain and well-defined, lint the connection with tho 
’xtornal object (whereby you seek to prove the well-defined character of 
waking cognition) is not accepted by your opponent (the Bauddha). And 
benco, the reply tlmt is given by the author of tho BfiSshya com os to bo 
either ' Vikalpaaama' (doubtful) or 1 Vaidhannyaaama ’ (contradic¬ 
tory)." 

30. Some peoplo admit the Reply to bo a faulty one, on tho 
ground that tho Parvapaksha itself is faulty; others however explain it as 
pointing out tho fact i f tho Purvapaksha conclusion being contrary to 
well-asei tainGd directly visible facts, 

31. When we shall be able to clearly reject tho self-cognisability 
(of cognitions), then your theory would simply como to bo a pure denial 
of everything that is cognisable. 

112. Tho object of Sense-perception* &o. then, cannot but have an 
existence in tho external world; and hence one who would deny this 
(external object) would have his theory contradicted by these (Seuse- 
perception, Ac.). 

ast_*9 With this Karika begins tho explanation of the SidcHianta Bhishya, which 
runs time; — ' Stdn bhu Ui Jdgrato huhlhih mperntyeitd hath am. viparye*b\piH > nu I 
Kiirikis 28-20 raise objection* to this passage. 1 Vtkalpnmna ’—among cognitions some 
wonId be wotUdoilued and lmve corresponding realities whilo others would not be bo, 
or account of there being cognitions, liko dream-cognition; thonco tho reply given, 
which is based upon tho fact of waking-cognition being well-defined, would become 
tloubtjul. ' Uidlun-myasoma'-tho fact of waking-cognition being a cognition, like 
dream-cognition, would prove it to ho without a eorrespouding reality, while the fact, 
of it#being well-defined would proto it to have a corresponding reality, thonco the 
reply would be contradictory. For technical definitions of Vikalpasoma and Vaidhar- 
inyasamfl, Fifc NySynsutrti V—-2-4. 

60 The second half expresses the Author’s view. 

81 That ia to say when it shall bo proved, (;utd yon will not be able to deny it) 
that the cognition cannot bo cognised by itself, then in that, case your denial of tho 
reality of i'to euornal objects of perception would como to bo a pore deniul of all 
things cognisable ; and ns snob your theory would be open to contradiction by tho 
direct perception of cognisable objects. The contradiction of direct perception may 
also be explained thus when self-cognisability hn« been rejected, it is only nn otter, 
nr-l object that could bo the object of direct perception, hence the denial of such an 
object would bo contradicting direct perception itself, 

*8 ' 27ten '—That is when Sousc-cogninability hae been rejected. 
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3;>. The expression “ woU-dofmed’* .serves to point out the greater 
strength, of those (Senso*perception, Ac.), based upon the fact that in the 
absence of any cognitions to the contrary, they cannot but liavo real 
authority or trustworthiness. 

34 It is only the denial of an object, comprehended by ujeans of 
n faulty cognition, that can bo correct. If there be a denial of every con¬ 
ception, then yoftr own theory too cannot bo established. 

35. The Predicate and the Su bject (the Major and Minor terms of 
your Sylloghmi) being (according to yon) incapable of being cognised 
(w),, being no real objects of compt'dionsiou),-—you would bo open to the 
charge of having both the Subject and the Predicate, or only one of them, 
Hieh ns has never boon known. 

3d, If the cognition, of the Subject and Predicate, ns belonging to 
the speaker and the hearer, wore without corresponding realities, then 
both of them would stand self-contradicted. 

37. Nor would any differentiation be possible, bo tween tho Subject 
and tho Predicate. For those reasons tho declaration of your conclusion, 
cannot bo right. 

3S. “ Bub we do not admit of any such entity, as tho Character 

nf having no red corresponding object ; therefore it is not right to raise 
any f[ue^lions as to the absence or otherwise o! such entities. 

39. if tho cogTii'ion .is not a real entity, then in what way do you 
wish to explain it to us ? Or, how do you yourself comprehend it ? 

39-40. If it he urged that -1 wo assume its existcnco and then seek 
to prove it/'— then (wo reply), how can there be an assumption of some¬ 
thing that does not exist ? And even if it is assumed, it comes (by tho 
Kioto fact of this assumption) to be an entity. If it bo asked—* 4 How 
do you (Mhnanfjakas) apply cogn^ability to Negation (which is a non¬ 
entity) ” ”,—(wo reply), that wo hold Negation to bo a real entity. 

S 3 iy l0 superiority of Son so-perception over tho inferential argument brought 
forward by the riirvnp&bahft, lies in tho fact that tbs former must always continue to 
be a trustworthy means of rigid notion, so long as i.hero fire no cognitions, equally 
strong, that: contradict theirs. 

3V if 1 ovovy conception is denied* thou tho objoctor9 theory too being a conception, 
would be denied* 

£5 When nothing c.;ti bo known* the subject and tho predicate of Hie Furrapaksba 
cmihl never have boon known t and an inferential argument with an unknown Sabject 
and Predicate cm novor bo expected to be valid* 

34 One who would deny tho reality of hiss own Subject and Predicate would bo 

courting Self -rout ra diction* 

®7 Since no such explanation is possible, until the Subject and Predicate hare been 
actually as di a thick from ouo another* 

SS The sense of the objection is that the foregoing Karikart only serve to point to 
Uua objection * Does tho character of haring no veal corresponding object belong to 
such and mch a oognitfon, or do«i it not’ P Rut in m mmh ns such character is not 
au entity, it is not right to question its absence or presence* 
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41. Then again, is the word “ Pratyayn” (matlo up of) an nconaative 
alhx, or a nominal one?? If Uto latter, then there wonkl ho sclf-contra- 
fHotion •, and if tho former, then the syllogism would not servo any useful 
purpose. 

42. Because we also accept tho fact of the cognisable objects— 
Colour and the rest—being without substrates in tlio external world j 
in Asmuch ns (according to os) these objects are not mere h leas; and as 
such they do not stand in need of any external substratum. 

43. If either tho nominative or tho instrumental affix (be accep¬ 
ted), then the words (‘ Pfatyayah’ and ‘ Niralamlmnah') too would them¬ 
selves become (included in) the Minor term (of your syllogism). And 
when those become devoid of a substratam, your Minor term itself 
ceases to exist. 

44. Without a distinct object of cognition, no nominative (or in- 
Mlrumcutal) is possible; lionco if you mean tho word “ Prat.yayn ’’ to 
signify those, thero is a contradiction of your own assertion ( Vido 
note 41). 

45. If however, you hold the word “ Prafcyrtya ” to have a con¬ 
ventional signification (and not one based upon the meaning of tho root 
and nilix constituting tho word),—then, in that case, we would say that 
by usage (or convention) the word ‘ Pratynya,' is proved to bo a real 
entity comprehending another real object —exactly aB held by us. 

Karikaa 41-48 embody tho objection? against tho validity of the 5abject of tho 
syllogism contained in the Fiirvnpnkshn. Tho word * Pratynya ’ with au Accosativo 
affix signifies that which in cognised, im., the object,- with a Nominal affix, it would 
moan rojnitiim i with a NonaUiative affix it would moan that ujsich,cognises t and with 
an Instrumental affix, it would moan that by which anything is cognised, that is, tho 
Ravfc-organ, ' Contradiction : f the word Pratyaya ho held to end in tho Nominal 
affix, than the very name 1 Pratyaya' (coguicion) would indicate nn object which would 
ha comprehended by tho cognition j and hence to swsert that each cognition has no 
Oorre-Kponding reality in tho external world would ho a self-contradiction. If on the 
other hand tho word be held to end in. tho Accusative affix, then your conclusion wonld 
simyly menu that tho object if coy nit ion, tho Jar and tho like, is without a Bnbstr.-itnm 
in the external world; and this wo do not deny; hence your masoning becomes 
superfluous. Aud as foe tho cognhmt (signitied by the Nominative affix) or the 
■means of cognition ( signified by the Instrumental affix), none of thorn is possible in tho 
absence of a cognisable object, 

*? Because words are not only tho instruments, but also the nominatives, of cog¬ 
nitions; in the assertion, “ The word cow produces the cognition of tho cow}" 
and heOce a denial of tho substratum of those would moan the denial of tho substra¬ 
tum of the two terms of year syllogism. And again tho fact of these words having 
no substratum would avail that they have no significance; and os each, cannot bo 
used in any sentence, which means that your syllogism ceases to exist. 

The usage of tho word lends no support to your theory. By usage, tho cogni- 
Han and the corresponding external object are proved to be relative to one another. 

An i her object"—iv-, tho cognition does not cognise itself, as held by tho Buuddha. 
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40. And if you seek to argue (as you do) after Having acoopted 
this (usage), tiien your own accepted (usage) becomes contradicted (by 
your argument). And your argument becomes one that Has an unrecog¬ 
nised Subject (Pratyfiya). While this fault would apply to us, only when 
you Have for your Minor term (a “cognition") which ia not such (as 
comprehends a real external object), 

47. Whether (you have, for your minor term, “ cognition"} as 
a property of the soul, or independently by itself,—in any case, your 
arguraont has the same fault (of having the Subject unknown). Nor is 
there any such thing as simple “cognition’ (without objects, &c.), 
because such cannot be recognised or specified. 

4S. Though thcro is for others (Mxmanseka«) a specification in Urn 
shape of the more signification of a word,—yet such cannot be the cma with 
you ; for you do not accept any difference between the word and its 
signification. 

40, If you seek to prove the fact of being devoid of a substratum, as 
Universal,—then you arc open to the faults of having your predicate 
unrecognised, and that of th< absence of an instance. 

50. IE (on the other hand) you assert the fact of being devoid of 
mibsiratum, only partially, wo also admit the cognition of taste to be 
devoid o£ colour, and your argument becomes superfluous. 

*7 If tho " cognition ’’ of yonr syllogism menus a property of the soul, as yon hold 
it to be, then, inasmuch as snch a cognition is never recognised by yon, tho very 
subject of yonr syllogism—becomes such as is not recognised; and this renders your 
argument faUnciona. If,' on tho other hand, yoxi hold that “ cognition ” means cog¬ 
nition by itself (t.c., without tho uotion of the coputsei' and tho cognised ); then, wo 
add, that such a cognition is not recognised by uas and this also makes your argument 
fallacious ; inasmuch as the minor term of a syllogism must be such ns is accepted by 
both parti os. 

is This KIrikii anticipates tho following objection: “ Tho sort of fullucioasness 
urged above would apply to all arguments. For example, tho Mimanenka argues that 
eornul is eternal. The Uauddha might retort: Is sound a property of the A Ufa, or 
that of Air P If the former, wo do not accept it ns such ; if the latter, tho MimSusakn 
does not admit it. Tho MlmfinsaVu might eny that by sound, he means only that which 
i4 signified by the ward sound; but tho Banddha would add that the word pratyaya 
only moans that which is signified tv word Pratyaya." Tho sense of tho reply na 
embodied in the KS.rika is that tho Buuddha does not accept anything denoted, apart 
from tho word itself } and hence, he has not tho same facilities, ns the Mimiusaka, for 
sailing clear of tho abovo fallacies. 

49 Because tho Predicate—“ NirBambanah "—would also como to bo devoid of a 
substratum j and an such, incapable of being recognised. Nor could yon have any 
corroborating instance; as, oven in a dream, there is not a total nbseuce of nil 
substratum ; since daring dreams, there are distinct notions of place, time, &o„ which 
are alt real,—the only unreality in the dream lying iu the particular connections in 

which the time and plaoa, do., are oogmsed. 

to Because we do not hold any cognition to have for its substratum, everytlutig 

iu tho world. 





51. And again, if you seok to reject only such substratum as tho 
form in which the cognition appeai'8; then (we say that) inasmuch as 
you accept the cognition of the cognition itself, such denial (of the form of 
the cognition) would bo a self-contradiction. 

52. If by tho absence of external substratum you mean the 
absence of such ideas ns “ ibis (object) is external (to the cognition,”)— 
then in that case, tltoro being no such feeling with regard to thepok, &c., 
your argument becomes superfluous, 

03. And if you menu that the cognition has no such substratum (in 
tho external world), as the pole and the like,—then this would contradict 
a visible fact. 

54. If you urge that “ tho same would bo the case with tho per¬ 
ception of the duplicate moon,”—we say—no ; because in this latter case, 
we deny the reality of the substratum (duplicate moon), on the ground 
of its being beyond the reach of tho Souses, and not on account of tho 
absence of the cognition of tho object. 

55. For us, on tho other hand, the reality or tho unreality of a 
cognition is based upon the contact of tho Sense with tho object •—and it 
is on the strength of this that we accept the cognised object, as real or 
unreal. 

56. For yon, however, there being no Senso-organs. Ihero can be no 
other ground for holding the fact of the cognition having a real substratum, 
.ban the cognition itself; and as such a denial thereof is not reasonable. 

57. Since you recoguise no externality, how do you seek to prove 
thereby (t.e., on the ground of externality) the theory of tho abscnco of 
any real substratum (for the cognition) Y For under such oircurastances 
(ie., it you deny the externality of objects), which is the adjunct of 
your minor term, tho minor term itself cannot bo recognised. 

' • The bciiro of tho objection is that on pressing the eye with a finger, yon per¬ 
ceive tho moon to bo duplicate} and then if you any that the nioou is one only, this 
assertion of yours contradicts a fact ascertained by means of your own eyes, Tho 
me .sing of the reply is that wo deny tho duality of the mown, because such duality is 
beyond tho reach of the sun rob ; and it is for this reason that wo declare tho idaa of 
the duplicate moon to he without a real objective substratum;—this idea being duo 
to uu extraneous discrepancy temporarily imposed upon the eyo. Wo dr, not base our 
denial of the duality upon the denial of ail objective substratum for the cognition 
itself. 

66 Whore the sense is in contact with the object, jnst ns it is cognised, the eogni. 
tior. and the objoot are both real; whore it is not so, they ere both unreal. 

Because each denial would moan tho denial of the cognition itself. (The 
DauJdhna deny the reality of tho sense-organs), 

bl It moan to assert that you only (tony the fact of any external object being 
the substratum of cognition,—then we would sny that, since you do not recognise the 
reality of any external objoot, how could you haw such u miuoi term us " u cognition 
which appears to be external.’’ 
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58, Justus wit on thoi’o is no recognition of tho qualification (or 
mljnncfc), tho minor term (or tho conclusion) is not nccu-taiaod, on account 
ot thd incapability (of sue It a term) of rightly ox pressing an idea; so 
for* the same reason, would there be a non-ascertainment of the conclusion, 
if the adjunct of the adjunct too were not recognised. 

59. For, so long ns tho meaning of the word has not been fully 
recognised* the meaning of the sentence cannot be ascertained. And we 
shall prove inter on that tho minor form really consists of tho significa¬ 
tion of the sentence, because it follows from such recognition (of the 
meaning of tho sentence). 

CO, (By saying that “ cognition is devoid of any substratum apart 
from itself” you may mean) either the exclusio a or the negation of all 
oxtnmoo uh objects ; any way, tho whole world being (according to us also) 
non-diU'ereiit, t! i rough jjmlicabiUty, your argument becomes superfluous, 

61. And again, if you. assort “the absence of substratum” with 
reference to (a substratum) totally ditto rent (from the cognition) (then 
too, year argument becomes superfluous}. If, on the other hand (yon 
assert it) with reference to (a substratum) only partially different (from 
tho cognition}, then your conclusion would contradict your previously 
postulated (difference). 


ti This uiiticipates tho following objection ; ** It is only tho non-recognition of tha 
adjunct of tho minor tom that vitiates an inferential argument. In tho present ease, 
however, what is not recognised is only tho exfemuiiii/ of the objects qualifying tho 
minor term t and this iB only the mm-recognition of the qualification of the adjnuct: 
arid as sneh it does not vitiate tho argument.” The souse of the reply is that, in both 
oases, the faulty character of the Inferential argument is based upon tlui fact of the 
tirrm being incapable of giving any souse, in the ease of its necessary adjuncts not 
being recognised. 

t9 Your minor term is necessarily mixed np with klie signification of such words 
ns “ external,” &c. j and again, it is by the significations of snch sentences—as “ tho 
cognitions have no external substratum ,J —-that tho minor term is constituted, And 
us such, the minor term can not be recognised, until the significations of the consti¬ 
tuent. words have boon fully ascertained. 

*i if you mean to excfudo extraneous objects, yonr conclusion would bo of some 
such form as ; " Cognition has fur its substratum, some thing that is not extraueotis to 
it." While if yon mean to deny it, tho conclusion would be in tho form: "Cognition 
has no extraneous substratum." Any way your conclusion would not go again*!, our 
theory! inasmuch U3 wo also hold all things to bo identical, on tho ground of all 
things having the common character of prcdicalility and hence, according to ua also, 
nothing being extraneous to anything, tho substratum of the cogniton cannot bo 
said to be extraneous to the cognition. Thus then your argument, loses its force, 
a ad I ncomes saporfiuons. 

isi ** Become# e'uperjlnoua "—because we also hold that tha cognised object is not 
totally extraneous to tho cognition. ** f/ on tha hun t, —If your t-onola* 

sion moan that *' Cognition is devoid of any substratum that even partially diifers 
from it,”—tlicn you also admit a slight difference, though only assumed* between 
the oVtjeet of cognition and tho cognition. 
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62. And on account of its appearing in the form of the objective, it 
is held (by us) to bo devoid of any substratum (and hence your argument 
becomes sujiortluous). While if you assort; the iion-diffioronco (of the 
cognised object) from the Cognition, thou that would go against the 
(theory of) distinct faculties (of the cognised Object and Cognition). 

61). If you seek to prove the fact of the absence of any substratum 
for the cognition,, at tho moment of its being produced, then, thw being 
an apparent fact, we also accept (lIio cognition at llic roonent ut production) 
to bo devoid of any external object of perception. 

04. Ton. however, do not accept da correctness or nudity at any time 
as this too has it« end in itself, like tho ideas of tho mirage and 
the like. 

05-66. Jf such cognitions as that of Caitra imd the like were to 
have the fact of being devoid of any real substratum as their necessary 
character, Ac., then they could never bo comprobomJed by cognitions 
arising out of inferential arguments. And hence, on account of thorn 
being a muUifnriousness of objects, and also on account of tho form (of 
Hitch cognitions as those of Caitra, Ac.,)—-how could I he conect notion 
of cognitions having real substrata be dispensed with,—when it is not 
actually sot aside by any contradictory of itself r 1 

67. If you take tho i curd 'pratyaya ’ to be the cog<titbn t (thus forming 

«2 It ie in the p meric character of " Cognition,” that an Idea boa an oxtornnl 
oh'i'ct for Us substratum. When, however, tins happens to be in the form of ait 
Inanimate object—the/ur,/.». i , then ii is accepted by us also to have no substra¬ 
tum as snob. 

«a We hold that in every perception, there is a threefold process: (1) at Ihu 
first moment, there is a production of i ho cognition j (H) at tho second, tho rcfomiiK of 
the cognition to a noncrotu facts and (3) at the third, tho Full com prehension of tho 
cognition, And ns such we also hold tho cognition to he devoid of mi external substra¬ 
tum, at tho first moment. And honoo yonr argument Locomos superfluous. 

64 “ Corrcchu -fi i.c , the fact of its having a corresponding object in tho external 
world. We hold the cognition to 1,■■ without a corresponding reality, only nt tho 
moment of il- production; but what wo assort is that subsequently, at the second 
moment, this cognition comes to he referred to a conor-te object. Thus then, it Is only 
after tho moment of production that we part company with yon, who assort that at no 
(,„«<! j» the Cognition able to have any each corresponding reality ; and that ut all times 
it has an end in itself, and is, like miragio percept ions, always fatso. 

68 You hold all Cognition to end in itself, without referring to any corresponding 
object extraneous to it. Hot than, the Cog oil ion or Idea, arising out of the argument 
you urged against us, could never rightly comprehend one fact of tf>e abt&nee oj any real 
eubUratum at belonging to cognitions in general ; and lienee there being multifarious 
objects of Cognition,— when the existence of the substratum is not directly denied by 
any counter-notion of tho absence of sueb substratum,—how could one totally 
deny the existence of tho enbstralum, specially when we are examining the form and 
ehuriwiUT of such cognitions as those of Caitrn and tho like ? 

87 If the opponent were to interpret the word " Pratji-jV’ os the (/leans of 
lit pit'rd/e, then it would come to signify the word ‘Fratyaya’ : uud iu accordance with 

17 
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({hi minor form of your syllogism),—and thence if yon seek to sot aside 
the fact of the cognition (of this word) having any substratum (in tiro 
pout and other external objects);—then your argument becomes superfluous. 

68. If again, (by voar argument) you seek to set aside the capability 
(of the ward cognition) to bring about a conception (or Idea), then your 
major term becomes incapable of being ascertained ; because the argument 
itself con Id not bo brought forward in the absence of each capability 
of producing conceptions. 

00.71. There is no denotation w ithout conncctum ; and this (connec¬ 
tion) is not possible without some difference (between the word and its 
denotation). Nor is this difference possible in the absence of an idea 
espressing such difference ; and this idea too is not possible unless the 
questioner distinctly comprehends the sentence and also the several 
members of the syllogism, such as the minor term, the middle term, the 
Instance, and the two members of the discussion. If yon bring forward 
your argument after accepting all this ( he,, the fact of the above-men¬ 
tioned cognitions having veal substrata), thou this conclus.'on would 
mililaie against your previous assertion. 

72-73. Without the difference between Viituo and Vice, and that 
bet weed the Disciple and the Teacher himself, being ascertained in its 
reality, there could be no instructions with regard to Duty, &o., specially 
as we coiDG across the actual performance of (we conclude that) the 

difference of tire idea (of Duty from Duty itself) is accepted (even by 
your Teacher Buddha) (and as such in denying the reality of external 
objects of perception, you contradict your own Teacher). 

73. And since wo find that the Buddha has accepted (such differences) 
in other Sutras (the “ SaddhSrma ” /.*.); there would be a contradiction 
of your own scriptures too (if you were to totally deny the reality of the 
external world). 

74,. And your conclusion on this point is also contradicted (and 
hence rejected) by facts known to all persons (who always recognise 
objects apart from their cognitions). 

74-75. If you hold the idea of all arguments to be false (as having 

this, if he were to interpret his nrgnment as proving that “ such object as the )wsf 
and the like cannot be the substratum of the word * Pratyayn ', ”—then we would reply 
that wo do not deny this conclusion ; and ns such your argument loses all its force. 

tj<! If by the proposition “ Fratynya is mrtlamb&nft," you mean that the word 
1 Pratyaya’ is incapable of having any denotation, thon your minor term (the denota¬ 
tion of this word 1 PiMfyayo') being unrecognised, yonr conclusion cannot be proved. 

60.71 i’be argument cannot bo brought forward unless there is a distinct idea of 
the words employed in the argument, and their significations, &o., and until such ideas 
have been duly recognised to have corresponding realilios. And if you accept these, 
you contradict yonr bwu assertion of all cognitions being devoid oi corresponding 
realities Thus then yon ere placed upon the two horns of ft cl in lemma. 

7*.76 Veu hold all cognition to be false. And iu accordance with this, the 
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tin mal sabafratetri), then there would be a tmiversa 1 negation and tlio 
deficiency of Ihe minor term, An., could also be urged (against your argu¬ 
ment), And, if (in order to avoid those) you were to bold these (cogni¬ 
tions of your minor term, Ao.l, to have real substrata, then on the ground 
of such cognitions themselves, the middle term (of your syllogism and 
hence the major premiss also) would become non-conclusive or doubtful. 

76- 77. If you urge that your conclusion has for its subject “ cogni¬ 
tions other than those of the factors of the syllogism "—then (we say that) 
The idea of this distinctness (*.«., the notion that such and such cognitions 
are other than such other cognitions) would he false. And when this 
happens to bo false, all that Iras gone before becomes incapable of being 
ascertained. Nor would, then, there be any difference between the cogni¬ 
tion of the post, (you employ as an instance) and that of the argument 
(you urge against us). 

77- 78, As your conclusion goes on signifying (the falsity) of cogni- 
tiers other than 'lose of your argument,—them would be falsity of all tho 
rest; n od heneo whatever goes before, becomes set aside ; and thus either 
you- middle term becomes concomitant With its own contradictory, or 
your conclusion itself comes to bo rejected by (your own) inferential 
argument. 


79-RO. (Because) in opposition to all the alternatives (open to you) 
wo would bring forward this counterargument“ Cognitions have real 
substrata in the external world; and this notion (of cognition having a real 

substratum) is correct; because it is a notion free from contradiction;_ 

like the notion of the falsity of dream-cognition.” 


vigmflcatkM of oil argumentative assertions would be false; and lienee veer argument 

?T u * *?“* t,ie * ath Ut »“ «*«***. Or again, any and every fault- 
mi the shape of the defiurenoy of the various factors of your syllogism (the Idea of all 

°. y ®" t^viare to be false)— could bo urged against yonr argument. « Non-con. 

r. 'isu-e 1 he middle term of the syllogism is “fratyatwit » ("Because it is a coimitfon 
r.uorofore they have i- real substratum.") Bat if you admit a single cognition to 

have a real substratum, the said middle Term becomes doubtful, and as such vitiates 
tlie argument, 

'*.n Became you accept only the reality of the cognitions of the various mom- 
>l ’ ra of , *“'* r ism. “ * teases to be ascertained "—because the idea of such distinct- 
” eSS h,nnB fa!so ' tiie exclusion of your syllogism becomes faulty in its subject: and 
hence the whole argument fulls to the ground. “ AV wmtd then ^."—Because when 
ah uot.or. of distinctness is falsa, there can bo no difference between two end, cogni¬ 
tions, as those of tho post and yow argument ,-« palpable absurdity. 

7 '- 18 If in order to a’ oid the difficulties urged above, you have * for the subject 
of your conclusion, mch cognitions as are other than that of such distinctness,— then' all 
other cognitions would come to be false ; Whence all that has gone before-even ronr 
own preuuna argument becomes false. Thus you will have to bring forward arguments 
a.injinoun; »nd then too you will never come to on end; because each argument 
. " Pgat, ; e ; 111 ^ ma >' have gone before it. Thus then either your own argument 

•■v. have to be admitted to be fallacious, or (if yon avoid this) your coneluslo 
will be contrary to the Premises. > conclusion 
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80- 81. A ml if you urge tlmt tilts notion (of the falsity oil dream- 
cognition) is also false ; then dream-cognition. would never bo (contradicted 
and hence) false; and consequently it could not supply the instance (of 
falsity) in (lie argument you have brought forward against us. 

81- 82. A nd in the same manner, if yon were to accept the correct¬ 
ness of the notions of (ho momentary character, distinctness and existence 
of cognitions, then your argument (v.e., the middle term) would become 
non-conclusive or doubtful; while if you accept the falsity of such notions, 
you contradict your own theory. 

88. And again, there could bo no such distinction as that into the 
"bound ' and “ liberated,”; and hence you would have the absurdity of 
(he friutlessness of any attempt towards Liberation. 

81-85. 1! you urge that you accept as false, only such notions of the 

existence, fee, of cognition, as appear in concrete (wcU-dofiued) forms 
thru (wo say that) in this case, we do not find the application of any other 
moans of right notion j and thus, there being no such means, the existence, 
Ac,, of cognition can he scarcely ascertainable. 

85-87. Thus then all our cognitions would come to bo false, on 
account of (heir being (concretely) well-defined; and it would bo scarcely 
possible to get at (the ideas of) proximity and remoteness, reality and 
unreality, Ac. And (thus) the falsify of cognitions being common to fill 
systems of philosophy, it is not proper to reject the Hankhyn, Ac., and 
bo partial to the Bauddha philosophy alone, 

80 * 8i This KArika puts the opponent in n ilx; If ho neoepfc the falsity of dream- 
cogriition, ho can have nothing to say against the counter-argument urged in K. 
70-80; and ho completely loses his ground. IF, in order to avoid this, ho do not 
admit tlio falsity of dream-cognition i then he contradicts himself; in ng mu oh m ho 
has brought forward “ dream-cognition " ng Bn instance (of false cognition), in the 
inferential argument ho has urged ogaiust the Mimanaalca. This argument, in the 
absence o£ a corroborating instance, would fall to the ground, 

t?8 If you deny tho distinctness of cognitions, you hmd yourself upon the Yodan- 
tio theory of tho ” unity of knowledge " ; and in that case, the notion of Bondage would 
boklonfcieal with that of Dnlirermum. 

8A.SB It may be argued that you accept only the falsity of concrete cognitions ; 
and that, cognitions can have their existence, &c,, iu their abstract forms. But this is 
not right; because such notions, as- 1 ' tho world is only an idea,” '* all cognitions arc 
momentary entities” and the like—are not comprehended by any person, in their 
abstract forms. As a maker of foot, it is only by means of Inference, Ac., that such 
notions are ascertained ; and ns such, they cannot bnt bo concrete, and hence (accord¬ 
ing to you) false. Consequently, tho notions of the existence of cognitions, and their 
momentary character, cannot bo got at. 

Tho Kd$ik4 adds ihat if the llanddha admits the reality of abstract cognitions, such 
reality would belong also to the abstract notions of tho post, &c ., and this would 
establish the reality of the external world, 

SWS7 If all cogmtioua were false, there could be no idea of the comparative reality 
or unreality of objects, aa due to the 'proximity or rmotenese of objects, in regard to 
the Sense-organ concerned. 
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97-88. If a cognition bo fa ho, would it not bo liable to rejection ? 
If it were to be faUe ovon without being rejected, then there would bo no 
restriction (as to the reality or unreality of a cognition). 

99-89. For us, dream-cognition would certainly be falsified by tbe 
perception of a waking cognition contradicting it; While for you, what 
would constitute the difference (between the reality of waking-cognition 
and that of dream-eonsoiousnoss, both of which arc bold by you to fee 
equally false) ? 

89- 90. Of waking cognition us snob, there is no proper (correct) 
contradictory cognition,—the perception whereof would establish the falsity 
of such (waking) cognitions as those of the post and tbe like. 

90- 91. The f ae t of wak mg cognitions being th e contradictory of dream - 
cognition is known to all persons, and, as such they differ from dream* 
cognition (which is known only to particular individuals), just like tbo 
cognition, which servos to reject (a particular dream-cognition). 

91- -93. Obj.: “ Of such waking cognitions as those of the post, &c., 

invalidating cognitions do arise in tbe shape of those of the true Yogis 
(who know all things worldly to be false) ; and this would certainly 
make these waking cognitions equal to dream-cognitions (iu point of 
falsity). And such invalidating cognitions too (as those of Yogis) would 
belong to all living creatures when they reach tho Yogic stage; and 
hence tho fact of waking cognitions having invalidating counter-cognitions 
becomes established.” 

93-94. But, such. Yogic cognition is not found to belong to any per¬ 
son in this life ; and as for those who have reached tho Yogic state, 
wo know not what happens to them. 

04-95. Our Yogis too could have only such invalidating cognitions 
ns would bo either subversive of or contrary to your assertion. 

87.89 The sense of the KarlkS is that if even waiting cognitions were false, they 
too, like dream cognitions, Would bu liable to rejection by subsequent cognitions; but 
snob is not tho cose. 

90.91 Waking cognition, as distinguished from Dream ’Cognition, is known equally to 
all men ; while Dream- cognition ia confined to oriy particular individuals, under the 
influence of Bleep. Therefore, just as, in the case of i cognition rejecting ft certain 
foregoing dream -cognitiou, the former is recognised as contradictory of tho dream- 
cognition,—so, in the same manner, tho character of being tho contradictory of dream, 
cognition would belong to all such waking cognitions, us those of tbe port and tbe like ; 
and it is in comparison with such waking cognitions that dream- cognitions are said to 
bo false. 

01 .The sense of tho objection is that, though Waking cognitious nre not invalidated 
by ordinary cognitions, yet they do become invalidated by tho contrary cognitions of 
Yogis, 

v*.9fi As yon urge tho cognition of yonr Bauddha Yogi against onr theory, so conld 
we also bring forward the cognitions of oar owu Yogis, as invalidating your theory. 
“Subversive” —such aa the recognition of the true character of tho shell, after it has 
been mistaken for silver, ** Contrary "—tho idea that 1 this is not silverna dis* 
iingr iflhed from the idea that * this i» a shell.' 
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9o-9G. And further, you can have no instance to prove that the 
cognition of the Yogi is such, as yon assort it to be. As a corroborative 
instance of our assertion we have the cognition, as ordinarily perceived. 

06-97. If you were to argue that *' such cognitions as that of the 
2 met and the like, have got eoimter-coguitions which invalidate them, 
simply because they are cognitions,—like the cognitions of the mirage, 
&ci,; ”— 

97-98. (We reply) we do not deny the fact of waking cognitions 
having connter-cognitions, in the shape of the cognitions of the mirage 
and the like; ami in that form, they also become capable of being invali¬ 
dated, as also through their cognisable object; arid your reasoning is 
also incompatible, with (the cognitions of Yogis, which you hold to be 
correct, and as such) the invalidating agent; and if you qualify the pre¬ 
miss by Ibo phrase “ other than that”, then as before, (there would be 
several discrepancies in your argument). 

99 -100. IPor according to you, to dream-cognitions would belong the 
character of being the counter-cognitions of false cognitions (in the shape 
of such waking cognitions as those of thejoosi, Ac,) ; and (in the case of 
Yogio cognitions) such peculiarities as yon may attribute— f.i., the fact 
of its being cotrtpi’ehoiuled through the suppression of passion and 

DI.M You are not to understand that your osiao is exactly similar to ours; because 
your argument has no corroborative insfcanoo ; while our assertion, of Yogis cognitions 
having real substrata in the external world, is based upon an Inference supported by 
the case of any ordinary cognition ; Even at the present day, we find that the cogni¬ 
tions of all men are based npou external realities ; and this would rightly load to the 
conclusion that tho cognition of the Yogi should also have a real substratum. 

9T.SS It is true that waking cognitions have conn tor-cognitions in the shape of 
wrong conceptions. And just as falsa cognitions and their objects arc invalidated by 
the fact of there being cottiitcr-cognitiouB, so, in the satuo manner, correct cognitions 
too, having (like false cognitions) the character of cognition—, and their objects too 
having {like the objects of false cognitions) tho character of object—, and having too, 
in common with false cognitions, their counter-cognitions,—would be capable of being 
invalidated. We do not deny this fact j and so yoar argument becomes superiiuous. 
But, inasmuch as right, coguifcions are capable of being invalidated, the cognitions 
of Yogis too could uot be free from this capability j and «3 it is these Yogic cognitions 
that yon bold to be the iuvalidators of ordinary cognitions, your reasoning becomes 
inconclusive cud doubtful. If you argue that u.11 cognitions, save those of the Xogi, 
are capable of being invalidated, then too, you would ho open to all tho objections 
urged in KurikSs 70 et-eeg. 

$9,100 You find that Dream-cognition has for its counter-cognition, tho waking 
cognition; and the cognitions of Yogis, which ares both false; consequently the wak¬ 
ing cognitions too would be invalidated only by such Yugic cognitions as are false. 
Thus then the Yogic cognition invalidating the waking cognitions having become 
false, you wit! have to reject ail auch exceptional charaotorestica of Yogic cognition, 
us the fact of its proceeding from the suppression of passions, <Src., from which you 
conclude such cognitions to be correct. And in this way your reasoning becomes 
eel f-contradictory. 
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meditation, Jkc., — would also become rejected ; and thence your argument 
would liecome self -contradictory. 

100- 101. There "being no rejection (of waking cognitions), by great 
men, these would bo like the Yogic cognition which you accept uh inrali- 
t 1 (ting present cognitions j and thence we would either urge the rejection 
ol your iuferenikil argument, or bring forward a count or-argument, 
and recall the discrepancies in your previous argument. 

101- 102. And your previous argument is also open to the fault of 
having the middle terra unrecognised by both parties, because it is non- 
differenfc from the major term (or couolaaion), and is (hence) unmention¬ 
able (as the middle term), 

102-203. As for the 4 ettyss cognition * in general, you do not accept it as 
being both different and non-different (from the individual cognitions) ; 
and as for its being totally different (from the individuals), there is no 
such ‘class ’ accepted by us. 

JOB-104. That there is neither similarity nor the exclusion of others, 

100.1CL We can bring forward the following counter-argument : “ Waking cogni¬ 
tions are correct, because at present they are not rejected by able men,— like your 
Yogic cognition.” Thou if tins argument of ours is equal in strength to that whereby 
you seek to invalidate nil waking cognitions, then unra is only a counter-argument. 
If, on the other hand, onr argument is stronger than yours, then your argument falls 
through. Any way, our argument oloaea the way of your argument. “Previous argu¬ 
ment : ” i,e., the argument whereby you seek to prove the absence of any real substra¬ 
tum in the external world, for cognitions. 

tOLl'ii Over and above the discrepancies in your argument, pointed out above, thorn 
is yet another point against it! your middle term " Pratyaya” is not one that is 
recognised by both parties; inasmuch as the “fact of lining a cognition” cannot bo 
made the middle term; because it forms part of your conclusion, and aa sueh, is not 
accepted by your opponent. Your conolnsion is that “all cognitions are devoid of sub¬ 
stratum ” ; and for your middle term, too, you have "cognition"; by which yon pre¬ 
suppose the fact of cognitions being dovoid of substratum —thus incurring the fallacy 
of Pditio PrincipU. Thus then your argument becomes devoid of a proper middle 
term, which must always bo such as is already accepted by both parties. 

lus.ms y ori m ay urge that yon will have, for your middle term, "Cognition " in 
jfemral) wbai forms part of the concision being only a particular kmcl of cognition, 
thereby sailing clear of tho objuotfonablo identity of bho conclusion with the Minor 
term. But in reply to this, it in added, lhat the conception of such a genorio entity too 
is nor, common to both of ns. If you deny the identity of the Class with the Individual, 
then you have only two alternatives left : (i) either that it be both different and non. 
different, (2) or that it be entirely different, from it. Apparently, you do not accept the 
first alternative; because you do not admit the Claw to be identiad with the Individual; 
and as for the second, wo do not accept it* So even now your middle term remains 
sucli aa is not accepted by both parties. 

108 - i0 * it may .be urged that "by class wo do not m nu a category including many 
individuals; but by Semitnya {chins) wo only moan similarity (so cognition in general 
moaning cognitions that are similar) and exclusion of cithers ( cognition in general then 
moaning everything iha£i» not non-cognition) ; and it is this latter that is technically 
culled Apoha, the upholders of which declare that the word cow denotes neither the 
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Me shall prove later on. Thus then, there is uo r/ewruZ middle term which 
is common to both (of us). 

104- 105* Nor can the character of the middle term belong to the two 
particular cognitions (waking and dream cognitions), as they constitute 
respectively the Minot term and the Instance of your syllogism; ami 
because the former is incapable of syntactical relation (with the Minor 
term), while the latter cannot in any way belong to (or qualify) it. 

105- 106. Hor can the 44 cognition ” devoid of Its object be the middle 
term ; as it has been already explained that on account of the uon-recogm- 
tlem of the subject, there follows tho fault of having the substratum 
undefined. 

106- 107. Tims then your middle term too comes to bo contradictory ; 
and the Instance becomes devoid of the predicate of tho conclusion—both 
of these (faults) being indicated by tho alternatives that were brought 
forward (above) for the (avoidance of the uoiw'ocogmtfcm of the 
predicate, 

107- 109. Even in dream-cognitidii the external substratum is not 
altogether absent. In all cases there in a real anbstrnt.urn t though (in 
dreams) appearing under diverse conditions of place and time, As a 


dm s nor the tn&ttncfttaZ, but only the exclusion of all that is not cow. All this will be 
refuted later on. 

104.106 The two particular cognitions—waking and dr oath cognitions— cannot be 
accepted as tho middle term; because one of these (waking cognitions, fA ) forms the 
Minor term of your syllogism; and if the same were made the middle term, your 
Minor Premise would boco me absurd ; as it would bo — “ waku g oog nit ion is waking 
cognition.” And as for tlrcam-cognition, it forms the corroborative ins tan co of your 
syllogism, and does not belong to tho Minor term ; hence even in this ease, no proper 
Minor Premiss would be possible, 

106-lCti The Baaddhn urges that by u cognition 11 as their miudle term, they mean 
11 ceynitiofi pure and simple independently of the object cognised The objection to this, 
h o werer, is ihat a Minor Prem which is clevoi d of o bjeofci v e r erd i ty, oa r. n o fc 1 e ad t o 
any correct ooncdusron 5 specially as in such oases tho middle ti m becomes devoid of 
any substratum : and an such, ft becomes amenable to tho same faults that we 
have urged against tho Minor term that has its subject undefined* 

106 U01 “ Xfc ovh }t — Vide Ka ri k a : Nirdlam ha n at a (Jeha Sa r vet t Ah Tad i $t d hya l i, 
fie,, ti'cj where it has been shown, by means of aHm-natives, that an absolute 
absence of substratum is never met with ; tod from tho negation of such absence of 
substratum , we con cl ado that even in dream-oognitiou, there is no such absence. 
Tims than your Instance (Dream-cognition) becomes devoid of the predicate of your 
conclusion {which w absence of suhMrutum). And waking cognitions too, being, for 
the same reason, not without real substratum, the middle term becomes contradictory 
to the conclusion; inasmuch as no “ cognition >' is ever found to bo without a real 
substratum. 

tot*io$ We dream only of such external objects as we have previously perceived* 
The only difference lies in the disorder of the time and place of the perception* 
Hence dreams too cannot be said to bo totally devoid of real substratum in the 
external world. 
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mat tor of fact too, -what is comprehended by dream- cognition is (some 
real external object that has been perceived) oither during the present 
life, or in some past life, ov at any other titao, and which comes to bo 
cognised in dreams, either in connection with the sumo time and plnco, 
or under different circumstances. 

109-113. The cause of misconception in the notion of the “ fire-bran d - 
circle ” is the tiro-brand whirled with extreme rapidity ;—ii that of 
■' imaginary cities,” the particular shape of the clouds, as also some precon¬ 
ceived houses, &e.in that of the “ Mirage,’' preconceived water, or sand 
heated by and reflecting the rays of the sun. And of the notion of the 
hare’s horns ” the cause would be either the horn of other animals, or 
the peculiar character of the hare itself. .And of the negation of the hare’s 
horns, the cause is the baldness of its head (i.e., the absence of protu¬ 
berances). Of the notion of emptiness in the object, the cause is (the place) 
untouched by any other object. And in the case of improbable utterances 
(eucli as “ Hundreds of elephants on the tip of one’s finger”) the cause 
lies in the objects themselves (asunder the influence of extreme proximity 
giving rise to such misconceptions). 

119-114. Even such objects as are never perceived (such as the 
Sankbya * Prakrit! ’), are found to bo comprehended by cognitions; and 
the origin of these cognitions lies in (its constituent elements) the 
earth, &c. 

114- 115, It is a peculiarity of “Sense-perception” alone that it 
comprehends only such objects as exist at the present time, arid also that 
it functions over objects in contact (with the senses); such restrictions do 
not apply to other kinds of cognition (Inference, Ac.) 

115- 116. (If you ask) “How could an object, not existing, bring 
about a cognition ?”—(wo reply) whence do you conclude the incapacity 
of non-existing objects to produce cognitions ? 

116- 117. The point at issue between us rests in the fact of 
(cognitions having) external substrata; and lienee, even if there bo no 

WJLU The externa! cause of dreams has been explained. These Kariki.a explain 
the external causes of the ordinary misconceptions of the senses. And it is shown 
that even misconceptions are not totally devoid of external realities, to say nothing 
of correct Perceptions. 

UB.U xt is only the elements- Earth, Water, Ac.,—in their subtlest form*, that 
arc called “ Prukriti.” 

114.16 The notion of “ Prakrit! ” is got at by moans of Inference, Wherein it i3 not 
necessary that the conditions specified should apply. Hence the objection based upon 
the imperceptible character of Prakil^j loses its force. 

IU-16 Thai which does not exist at the present time cannot perform any action, 
Ac. ■ but tliis does not moan that it cannot bring about cognitions; as we have cogni¬ 
tions of many past and future objects. 

H8.n Because the absence of proximity dots not imply the absence of the exter¬ 
nal substratum of cognitions. 

IS 
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proximity of tho object (with the Sense-organ), how cofcld that affect our 
theory ? 

117-110. Therefore it is only that (cognition), which comprehends an 
object otherwise than in the form it exists in, that can be said to be 
M devoid of substratum ; ” and that Cognition which has ‘ negation’ for its 
object is, in fact, ono that has a real substratum; because this * negation’ 
too is not an independent entity by itself; for it is cot so comprehended. 
For you, however, both of these (‘ absence of substratum ’ and ‘ negation 
as the substratum’) together wi ,b t.heir causes, can never be ascertained. 

I. 19-20, And like tho discrepancies of your conclusion, the contra¬ 
dictory character of your middle term too would be chargeable (to your 
argument);—inasmuch as it leads to th,„ subversion of the forms of Urn 
predicate, subject, &o,—taken so vocally as well as collectively (iu the 
premises). 

120- 21. The discrepancies of the instance too become chargeable to 
you ; inasmuch as in any single object, it is not possible to have the con¬ 
ception of parts of the major term and the middle term, and also that of 
invariable concomitance (of these two}. 

121- 22, Some people urge against you the objection that in yonv 
argument you do not mention any instance of dissimilarity. If you urge 
that “it is not mentioned because there is no such instance"; thou 
(they would reply) you have cot got here the opportunity (for making 
sue! i an assertion, as) such an assertion could only bo made in the case of 
the conclusion being an affirmative one. 

II. T.lS By 11 <4pgjiitJ<>U without a substratum” is maanfc a wrong eppaition or mi scon- 
c option,:—and not one that cognises itself* And, the notion—* E tills is not a jar has 
also a real substratum ; inasmuch as thin negative conception is nothing mote than 
a positive cognition, having for its object, thn absence of the properties of tho Jar 
.in the particular object For the liauddha* on the other bund* there can be no cogni* 
tion devoid of real substratum ; because Hie Cognition, according to them, cognises 
itself. 

HOG Your conclusion has been pointed out to be such as has its subject not 
known, &c* T &o. In tho same manner, wo are) going to show that your middle term is 
contradictory. Your middle term would prove ti e falsity of all cognitions ; and as 
such, it would also prove tho falsity of the cognitions the Subject and Predicate of 
your conclusion j and as such it would establish the contradictories of your con¬ 
clusion. 

13031 The Instance, " Dream-Cognition * f is such ae is deroid of your Major term, 
« Absence of substratam **. j it is also devoid of the middle term, •' the character of 
cognition 11 * it is devoid of the combination of those two j and lastly it is also devoid 
of the concomitance of those. “ In a single object, in cognition, isiken by 

itself, independently of any substratum, # 

HIM “Instance of Dissimilarity ir : fA* r 4 where there is no absence of substratum, 
there is no cognition.’ 4[ jB is not mentioned , #*,": The sense of this is that when 
the conclusion is an affirmative nno. its negation is its contradictory j and when it is 
a negative one, thou, ifcs negation being a non-entity, the middle term could not 
apply to it* Hence it io not necessary to an instance of dia&haikmty, in the cast) 
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123- 24. Tho citation (of the instance of dissimilarity) is possible, 
even in the case of the contradictory (of the major term) being a nega¬ 
tive one;— e.g„ “ that which is not transient is not an effect, ns ‘Sky- 
dowers/ &o.” an assertion, which is quite reasonable. 

124- 25. Tu the case of your argument, however, we have a negative 
major term (or conclusion) (“ devoid of substratum *’) and hence its con¬ 
tradictory (presence of sttbstratnm) ia positive; and as such it is necessary 
that the contradictory of your major term should have beui supported by 
an Instance. 

1*25-23, And if you were to mention any such, tho double negation 
would signify only an a drmation ; and no affirmation could he made if 
the object were non-exUfcing. 

126-27. Under the oironmstances, in tho case of the negation of the 
omnigeierico (of Buddha) we would have tho following form of reasoning : 
“There is an incapability of His sense-perception, <fec., (to apply to all 
things), like our own (sense-perception, &<;,)” 

of our argument. The meaning of tho Author is that tho Bauddha* do not malco 
tins assertion with referenda to tho argument in question j because for thorn there is 
no case of aftirmative souse - perce puou; us according to them, them oau be no joint 
(-(ignition of the middle term accompanied by tho major term ( i c,, of tlio major 
premiss). It. is for this reason, that they always base tho applicability of their 
middle term upon its capacity to preclude the contradictory of tho conclusion ; con¬ 
sequently, in the absence of an Instance of Dissimilarity, there can be nn preclu¬ 
sion of the said contradictory i therefore, in the Bandclka theory, it is always neces¬ 
sary to cite Instances of Dissimilarity. Their Major term— 1 » absence of substratum ’’ 
— however, ia a negative oue; and hence its contradictory cannot but bo positive — 
a real snhstratnm " ; and it is quite possible tha - . the middle form should rosido in this 
latter, positive entity: so in order to deny this possibility, it was necessary to bite 
an Instance of Dissimilarity. 

“*■** in the case of an affirmative conclusion, as a matter of fact, the 

citing of an instance of dissimilarity is not necessary ; bub such citing is not impossible ( 
buoanse even when the contradictory is a negation one, sncli instances nro always 
possible,* hence those that are olover at inferential reasonings must always be able to 
cite such instances, the omission of which would be a Rorloas mistake. An example 
O' snch an Instance is given: In the argument, “ sound is transient, because it is 
caused,” we can cite nn instance of dissimilarity, each as ’* that which is not transient 
is not caused, as Sky~Jiow srs.” 

>36.89 jf y on -^ 0 ^ to cite such an instance, it could bo only in tho farm— “That 
which is not devoid of substratum is not a Cognition,” and the double negation— " that 
which is not devoid of ’’—would moan u that which is endowed with ; ” and this affir¬ 
mation could not be mado, if there were mo roal substratum, 

IS1.S7 The Haurfdlm would retort that these discrepancies could be charged against 
all negative arguments,— oven to that argument by which you seek to deny the omni¬ 
science of Buddha. Iu order to avoid this ebargo, the Author says that tiio form of onr 
argumont against such omniscience would bo this : " Buddha’s perception cannot 
apply to bttou objects an exist in the futwc &c,,—because it is sense- perception,— liko 
our ordinary sense ■ perception,—/. i., words”; and thus we auil clear of the'above 
charges ; as the citation of the Instance of Dissimilarity— “ That which Comprehends, 
&o, ” — is quits correct. 
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LSi7-2B. lu tv cnso wh0re no contradictory (of the major term) la 
possible, other thooriafs declare that this (non-citation oE the instancy of 
dissimilarity) in no fault; inasmuch as oven without such citation the 
reasoning is conclusive. 

128-29. Then again, it is only those who admit of real means (of 
argument) that can engage in ft discussion ; and the f imyavacli is not 
entitled (to any discussion'), because he accepts no means to lie real. 

1*29-30. (Obj.). “Bat all the arguments that we ha vo brought for¬ 
ward are such as are accepted by you {to be real, though not by ns) ; 
and as each, wherefore should yon have brought forward so many objec¬ 
tions—by means of alternatives—, in order to invalidate the argument 
as such ? ” 

130-31. You who are versed in logical rules—why should you argue 
thus, with a view to deceive us, as it wore ? Have you net heard that an 
argument (to be effective) must be such as is accepted by both parties ? 

,131.-33. Iu the case of an argument which is not aocoptod by your 
opponent, and which is brought forward as recognised by yourself alone— 
you have a remedy at hand; but in the case of an argument which (as 
you say) is not recognised by yourself, what procedure can you adopt? 
Because if you were to establish (such an argument) you would he con- 
tradioting yoiu* own previous convietious (such as the denial of the truth 
of the original argument); while if you left it nn-established, your oppo¬ 
nent could not bo convinced of the truth of your conclusions. 

133-31. (Obj.). “That which is not recognised by the opponent 

can never convince him ; and hence it is only reasonable that the real 
character of au argument should not belong to such. But that which is 


llt-SS Having expounded the view of i( some people ”, the Author propounds 
another theory : The Instance of Dissimilarity is cited only with a view to avoid the 
chance of the middle term being either too wide or too narrow, and thereby making 
the reasoning inconclusive* la cases, however, where the contradictory of the 
K&jor term docs not exist, thorn is no obanco of such a contingency i and bonce thore 
is no necessity for citing the said Instance* But by this we do not admit your argn* 
meat as conclusive 3 in face of the numerous objections urged above* 

iSe.SP Only those who accept the various factors of an argument to be real, 
can carry on any discussion. The Qunyavldt denies the reality of nil these factors ; 
arid ft a each, he cannot bo admitted into the disc visa ion- 

1 * 9.30 The punyavadi says: "Though we da hot accept tbo reality of any factor 
of the argument, yet wo bring forward arguments, in order to convince you of the 
truth of our theory ; and as these arguments are in due accordance with your own 
tenets, it is not proper for you to attempt to invalidate it; as by invalidating uiy 
argument, yea will bo only invalidating year own tenets, upon which my argatn min 
are all based*” 

130J1 u Have you not) ifc. f, -~As taught by your own teacher Dihn5gu< 

161.33 If an argument is accepted by you, and not by your opponent, then what 
you have to do is to bring forward other arguments in support of your original argu¬ 
ment, and thereby Gonviocc your adversary* Hut there is no course open to you, if 
you do not accept, as real, the argument that you yourself bring forward. 
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not recognised by myself—what can that matter ? The fact of the 
necessity of the midcllo term being such as is recognised by both 
parties i.-j not mentioned with a view to any trimscencloutal result, (that 
we shall accept it upon any verbal authority). Any person would become 
convinced of a fact only through reasoning recognised by himself. 

135-36. -'If you urge— 1 How can you assert what you do not recog¬ 
nise r 1 (we reply) wliat is even that to you P I may assert the conclu¬ 
sion or the argument either recognised or not rocogms 1 by me ; do you 
not come to ascertain it (through my argument) to bo true P ” 

13 1 . “ It is where the conclusion (a certain notion) depends solely 
npou a person (bis utterance), that the question is raised—-* whence did 
tins man know it P ’ Suoh a question, however, does nob arise in the present 
case (which is one of inferential argument)”. 

1**8. Foi if it wore so (and the conclusion depended upon my 
assertion) in the present caso, then tho mere assertion of the conclusion 
would lead to your conviction, solely through the non-recognition of any 
discrepancy (in uiy argument), ” " 

icU. “But because this (conclusion) stands in need of argumenta- 
hvo reasoning, therefore it is to this (reasoning) that authoritativeness 
belongs, and the use of the verbal utterance lies only in the recalling of 
tlits reasoning to the mind (of the questioner) ** 

140. “ Therefore just as one who would be convinced of tho con- 

elusion only through a recognition 0 f the middle term as concomitant 
V iih he major term (t.e., of the major premiss), does nob stand in need of 
{'rowing the. character of) tho speaker, so would you also be convinced 
o. our conclusion without wanting to know what wc ourselves believe,” 

- . * ' Jn tll f ca9e of suolt cognitions of yours, as Sense-perception, 

. ’ | s there » m fc l6 case of these,any reasoning or conclusion that is recow. 
ilk-fed by ns,—that you should persist upon such (being accepted by me) 
m the case of my present (inferential argument) ? ” 

142. “ For thea^ reasons, it is not befitting of learned people to 
assert to reply that 'since the reasoning is not recognised by yourself 
therefore it cannot oonvines me. ’ ” 

143. (Rep.), All this would have been quite true, if tho only result 
(sought after by your reasoning) were my convictiou alone ; in that case 
the reasoning would bo enough for me, even if it were not recognised by yon 

144. But when the case is such that yon, holding that the idea alone 

is ft veal entity, are asked by one—” what are your reasons ? ”_then it 

is not possiblo (that you should say something which you yourself do 
not recognise). 

145. And certainly you could not have been convinced of your 
theory, through any reasonings, that are not accepted by you, but fcy me. 

14<>. And no argument is brought forward against a questioner save 
tiiafc which states the grounds of the speaker's own conviction. 

147-48. And again, how do yon know that such and such an argument 
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is recognised by us ? How could there he any desire cm your part, for 
assorting (an argument), when you do not recognise the meaning (of 
the argument) which you knowingly bring forward for me, when T 
present myself only ns an enquirer (and not as your opponent) P 
was with a full recognisance of this Fact that your teachers asserted the 
necessity of the reasoning being accepted by both parties, 

149. Hence, just as by means of your argument yon seek to instil 
into me a recognition of your conclusion, so by means of objections to youv 
argument, I shall seek to instil into you the non-acceptance or negation 
(■.hereof). 

150*52. Just as you, having asserted a conclusion, and not recognis¬ 
ing any argument in support of that conclusion, become deprived of 
an y conviction (with regard to such a conclusion) ; so would also your 
questioner, desiring to understand such a conclusion, and then becoming 
conscious of the discrepancies of the reasoning (in favour of such a conoln- 
olusion), fail t;o be convinced of the correctness of that conclusion ; and if 
he knows the reasoning to bo true, then the reality of the reasoning being 
firmly established, your conclusion itself becomes impossible; and so he 
naturally docs not become convinced of its truth. 

153. Therefore you should entertain no such hope as that ‘ even when 
the reasoning is asserted by me unknowingly (i t)., when not recognised 
by me a? such), the other party would become convinced of the correct¬ 
ness of my conclusion by the direct acceptance of my argument. ’ 

154. The contradiction between your reasoning (the major premiss) 
and the conclusion is clear, as declared by Gautama. Ami it was without 
a recognition of this fact that others (the Bauddhas) declared such con¬ 
tradiction to be no fault. 

155, (Obj.). “ But it is just possible that I may have been previously 
convinced of the conclusion by means of reasonings recognised by ordinary 
people; though this (reasoning) may have no existence in reality." 

156, ("Rep,). That which is now known to be non-existent in reality ,— 
how could that have been a reality before ? And if it was not a reality, 
bow could it hove been accepted as sound reasoning ? 

157-58. If it is a correct reasoning, it could not but have a real 
existence. Because no reality can be proved by an unreality; for we have 
never known such notions as that of the 4f hare’s horns ” to lead to any 
correct notion ; and the notion of the existence of fire, based upon the idea 
of the existence of fog (which is not smoke), cannot but bo false. 

159. Therefore your idea of reality, originating in an untrue reason¬ 
ing, cannot but be unreal; because nothing real can be indicated by that 
which ia itself false. 

100. The different marks, &c.,—which arc taken to iudicate the 

160.53 Sinoo your conclusion denies the reality of die substratum of all cogni¬ 
tions, therefore an establishment of the reality of the object of yoar premisses ren¬ 
ders youv own conclusion impossible. 
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alphabetical letters,—these, too, in their own forms (of marks) are pot 
devoid of reality, 

161, If you urge that those (inarks) are not real as letters ^ — (we reply 
that) such is the ease with all entities : nothing is accepted to be real, 
in the form of something else, 

102. When the natural form of the object itself is manifest, then the 
form appears as such (and heuce iB real); when, however, such form of the 
object in not ascertained, then it is neither real nor unreal. 

163. Your reasoning, fye,,- .(i.e., the middle term and the major term)— 

however aro unreal in their ouci forms ; therefore their agency (towards 
producing notions) is similar to that of the fog (producing au idea of jlire), 
and not to that of letter-marks. 

161. (Ohj,). “ The form of the means has, for ns, only the character 

of a * Samvriti* (falsity) ; and in that form they are accepted to be real; 
and thus How can they be said to be fulse in their natural forms ? ” 

165. (Rep.). The character of ‘ Samvriti * exists only in word,—and 
as each it can never be the cause of true reality. 

166. You have got no ground for distinguishing between true and 
ordinary worldly i reality *; and as such how could true reality belong to 
a thing which is amenable to worldly means (f.<?., that whereto you attri¬ 
bute the character of 1 Samvriti') ? 

167-68. (Obj.). “ But even in the absence of the external object, 

only by means of the ‘Idea’ in the mind, would (all worldly activity) 
be accomplished,— through the differentiations of specifications based upon, 
‘Impressions* and ‘ Words’. The .followers of the ISTyaya too have de¬ 
clared that ‘ it is ouly when the predicate, &c. (of the propositions forming 
an argument) have become the objects of ‘ Idea ’, that all functioning of 
inference and the rest become accomplished,— and not when these (predi¬ 
cate, Ac.) exist in the external world. 1 ” 

169. (Rep.). True, there is such an assertion of theirs; but just ex¬ 
amine it for a moment—how could there be any differentiation of that which 
is a nonentity, through any representation either in Idea or in Words ? 

170. And again, hovv could there be any specification of Words or 
Idea, with regard to that which has no real existence P Even specifica¬ 
tion by word there can be none, because you deny (the reality of; the 
word itself, 

171-72. And if even such specifications as do not exist, and are 

iS'T.es Inference, Analogy, &e. could bo explained an baaed upon the ideas of the 
subjects and predicates of the constituent propositions ; and these ideas do not stand 
in need of the external reality of objects. Through diffe.-encos in Impressions a mi 
Worth we could have the differentiations into the false and the real factors of an 
argument, ic., <fco. 11 Followers of K\ ya, ” is., DinnSga and others. 

ie ' J '* Hure’s horns ” can have no dLSereo (nation, busud upon any specification of 
cither words or ideas. 

If mere existence in idea were the solo tost of the reality of a proposition, 
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only brought about by an hie a have no existence save in Idea), were 
to bring about the action of the major, middle and minor terms;—then, 
even with regard to your argument, all the faults that we urge against 
it may be such as have real corresponding ufeaff,—-and as such your argu¬ 
ment would become subject to all these faults. 

173. The mystic incantation that you have urged * that 
Inference, &o., are accomplished only when the subject, &c., have appeared 
in idea, and that there is no need of any external object,'—would also apply 
to the fallaciousness, &c. (of your argument), Urged by me. 

174-75, For you, who base all usage upon representations in Idea, 
the objections urged by us would also have to be accepted as established; 
but not bo the argument brought forward by yon. Because we base all¬ 
usage upon external objects ; and as such, for us, even when the Idea has 
appeared, we cannot in any way have any usage devoid of the external object. 

176, (Obj.). “But just ns wo do not accept the reality of the rea¬ 
soning, so we would not accept the objections (agaiust it); and hence, in 
the absence of any objections, my argument remains lineal lied. * 

177. (Rep.), Then in that case there is rip need of objections,—when 
by the more denial of (the truth of) your reasoning, you have accepted the 
uon-concUisiveness of your argument, which 1 b all that we socb to prove. 

178-79. Again, there can be no epecilieation by the Vasana (Impres¬ 
sion or Tendency), because of the impossibility of any cause (for such speci¬ 
fication), for you. If you urge that ‘ the difference of Idea (or Cognition) 
would be the cause’“then, whence the difference of this (Idea)? If 
it bo urged that this latter is based upon llie difference of Yasana, then 
you land upon 1 Reciprocity. And of the pure form of Idea, by itself, 
you can have no differentiation. 

180-81. And further there is no evidence either for the existence of 

then, inasmuch ns wo have very distinct ideas of the discrepancies in yonr arguments, 
you cannot deny the reality of these discrepancies. 

17E, You base itsugo upon mere Idea; hence you cannot very well deny tho 
objections wo have urged against you. We, r*n the other hand, hold to the necessity 
of a real substratum for the Idea ; and hetioo yonr argument cannot bo binding npon 
ub, as it is devoid of a real substratum in the external world. 

113.79, With this Commences the refutation of the danddho theory of " VasanOt.” 

113.19. " And of the pure, ^'c.”—ThiB anticipates the theory that the Idea being 
seU-differontiated, there in 'io Reciprocity. 

180.31, This anticipates the objection that the said Reciprocity being eternal, 
like the relatiou between the seed and the sprout, cannot ho faulty. The sense of the 
reply is that the fact of tho mutual dependence of the seed and the sprout is well- 
known ; and as such the mutual dependence in this case is considered to be faulty 
whereas iu the case of the Bauddha "Yasana," there is no such testimony of general 
acceptance. Even if the existence of tbo Impressions be granted, these could only 
tend to recall preconceived perceptions, and would, iu no case, be able to bring about 
the objects of perception, such as Bed, Blue, ^Cc. u Because, $'e,” Impressions left 
upon the mind by past cognitions, tend to bring about a remembrance thereof. 
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the VSsanH, or for the differentiation (thereof); (ami or an glinting it* 
existence) the Va«aivi would only bring about the differ®motion of the 
“ Appreheader” (tho Idea or Goguition); rod then, by what would the 
differentiation of the “Apprehended” (object of perception) be brought 
about ? Because appearing in consciousness alone the Viaanft could only 
bring about a rtmembrmce. 

181- 82, (1) Ideas befog momentary (transient), and (2) their des¬ 
truction being total {lit. without leaving behind its least ti ace), and (d) 
there being no association of the impressed and the impT8$86V {**•&, since 
tho two do not in any case appear together),—there can bo no "V asana- 

182- 8:1. And again, tho next moment having not yet appealed, cannot, 
be impressed by the foregoing moment; and the following moment having 
boeu destroyed (ns soon as it appears), there can be no impression, 
thereby, of the foregoing; and even if the two moments appeared to¬ 
gether, they could have no relation (between them) ; and hence there can 
be uo 1 VasaoS or Impression.' 

184- 85. Both (the preceding and the following moments) being 
momentary, they ear dot operate upon one another: how can that which is 
in the course of destruction be impressed by another which too is under¬ 
going destruction ? It is only the, permanent entities (t.e,, those that last 
for some moments) that can be impressed upon by other entities, which 
are also permanent. 

185- 66 . (Obj.). “ If the subsequent cognition, which is permanent, 
did not differ from the preceding one, then there could be no V&s&na; 

ISi.ls, By “ moment ” here is meant the cojwitioa appearing at tbc moment. 
Tho Ban Mhos hoM all cognition to be momentary, being destroy wl aa boou as pro¬ 
duced; and hence, according to them, no two oogoitious can exist at the same time; 
aud consequently one cannot impress tho other. This explains the third reoaou for tho 
denial of Vdsand* 

18 * Ja, ** Being momentary, $-<j,^—-This explains the jtfsf reason for denying 
« lb is only, the wc<md reason for denying Vdmnn j that which is 

totally destroyed caauot be impressed upon \ nor o&ii any impfonsioas bo produced by 
that which has itself been totally destroyed, 

*< You have urged that permanent entities am impressed upon by others. 
But this is wrong i because Hint which is permanent mmt be accepted as ha vmg the mum 
form at all Gituei, past* present 4mi futOte j and hence the form of the cognition thac 
appeared before would be identical with that which would appear subsetneatly , and 
thus on account o£ this identity, there could he no impression. While if cognitions 
are held to be undergoing momentary changes, then, the tinio of the subsequent 
cognition being different from that of the previous one, and yet there being a similarity 
between the two cognitions* we could have a ri&amf, which would solely consist in the 
fact of the subsequent Idea appearing in the form of the previous Idea. Therefor© it is only 
when the previous cognition impulses its form upon the subsequent cognition, that 
tue former is surd to tmpftfr# the latter j and as suck, there is no need of any operation 
which would uofc he possible in the momentary cogmtioua. And further, the relation 
subsisting between the two would be that of the cause aud eftuet j and thus all your 
objections against our Vdsand fail to the ground/* 

19 
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beOrtus« of th© absence of rtny difference between the two. When however 
these nr© transient, thou there can be a Viumna, based upoD similarity 
and difference (between the two cognitions 

ly7-BS. (Reply). But for you, who accept the momentary ebaractei* 
of cognitions, there ran be no ouch similarity, And again, the preceding 
cognition can bring about no effect, until it has itself appeared ; nor (can 
it bring about effects) when it baa (itself) been destroyed ; and in its accom¬ 
plished state, it has no continuance even for one moment. Therefore 
(according to you) the cognition being destroyed as soon as produced, 
thet c can be no moment which would allow for its bringing about its 
effects, 

189-90. Then again, since the cognition is destroyed totally (without 
leaving any trace hehiud), whence can there be any such similarity ? As, 
in lb© subsequent cognition, there exists no snob property as belonged to the 
preceding cognition ; and barring the sameness of properties, no other 
‘similarity' is possible, 

190*91, And if tho Vasana were tine solely to similarity, then 
in tho case of au idea of the Elephant following upon that of tho 
Cow, there could be no VTisfitta, because the two are entirely different. 
And then (there being no Viisana in keeping with the idea of tho cow) 
after that, there would never be any idea of the cow, because of the 
absence of its cause (which you hold to bo none other than tho aforesaid 
VasanS), And, in fact, no other idea would proceed from another which 
is dissimilar to it. 

192*93. And again, there being an absence of all help from any 
external object, and hence not being influenced by any extraneous circum¬ 
stances, and having the peculiarity of being totally destroyed,—how 
could the Impressions ( Vdsan&s) bring about any effects iu anything like 
a serial order ? 


l8t.S9, Therefore your assertion,— that “ tho rotation of cans© and effect snbsbtn 
between the two Ideas ”—is wrong. 

189.?0, Jf the property of the previous cognition persist in the subsequent cogni¬ 
tion, the former cannot bo said to have been destroyed totally, 

193 , 98 , Xu our case, aa wa admit of external objects, the Impressions are held 
to reside in the soul, which is permanent j and hence whenever one object ia found to 
be similar to another perceived before, this similarity serves to rouse the dormant 
soul-impression into activity, and it brings about its effects nod this effect we hold 
to be nothing else, cave tho remembrance of tho object. But, in the case of the 
Bauddhas, as they admit of the existence of nothing but Ideas, their Impressions can¬ 
not have any aids, on which would depend their activity, or in the absence of which 
they could not operate. Hence their theory will bo open to tho absurdity of all th® 
impressions,—all equally independent of external aids—functioning at one and th® 
same time; and there would be no order in our cognitions ; and at one stroke, we would 
come to have Universal Cotuciou.- nags. But this too would disappear, the very next 
moment, leaving as devoid of alt cognitions, which you hold to disappear so completely 
as not to leave any trace behind them. 
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193-95. Ifc is only on tlio destruction of the cause— and not other* 
vise—that tbo effect ia hold (by yon) to appear. And hence the dost rue 
iion nf a single Idea would bring about the destruction of nil impressions 
(based thereupon). And then, the Universal Idea , that had been brought 
about by all these (Impressions), would all in a single moment, dis* 
appear. 

195- 96. If even or the destruction of the substratum (Idea), yon 
hold its potentiality (in the shape of Impressions) to sub-isfc, then its mo¬ 
mentary character disappears; and there would be no bringing about of 
the effect consequent upon such character. 

196- 97. If again yon hold the flow of Impressions to he like the flow 
of Ideas (t.e,, uninterrupted ami continuous),—then (both being indepen¬ 
dent) no Impression could bo produced from Ideas ; nor would any Ideas 
be brought about by Impressions. 

197- 98. In that case each (Idea and Impression) would bring about 
effects similar to itself; and one could not bring about the other. Nov is 
there (in your doctrine) any such peculiar cause (besides these two) as 
would lead to the production of dissimilar effects, 

198- 99. Therefore this (your) “ Impression ” must have been assumed 
only as a “false reality” (saiavriti-satyn), and not as a true reality. Bub 
then, no ofFi-et can ever be produced by such (false) entities. 

199- 200. He, for whom there is a permanent com prebend or (in the 
shape of the “ Soul ”), can quite reasonably have this Soul as the sub¬ 
stratum of Impressions—this (the Soul) becoming so through repeated 
cognitions. Or this (Soul) itself may be said to be the “Impression” itself. 

200- 201. In a case where the Laksha water is sprinkled on the 

19S.SS, 11 Would bring about, fyc. ”—because you accept no other cause of the 
Impressions, besides Mens. 

196.M, 11 There would be, —because you bold that the effect is produced, only 

upon the destruction of tho Cause j nnil in the present engo, yonr cause, the particular 
Idea, is held to pet si el ; and hence there could not appear any effects, in the shape of 
Impressions, 

W7.99, J lie as would produce Ideas, and Impressions would produce Impressions : 

*' Dissimilar effects" —i.e., inasmuch as yon accept no other cause besides Ideas and 
Impressions, you can assert no reason for the fact of an Idea producing an Impression, 
Or rire-rcrsfl. 

i 99 .*cj. The Impressed Idea does not differ entirely from the original cognition ; nor 
is it indefinite, like the original abstract perception. Hence the Impression cannot bo 
said to be either different from its cause, or identical with it. And the fact of tho ap¬ 
pearance of another condition does riot militate against its permanent character■ 
Specially as people recognise the two states of the same Idea to be contiguous. If the 
comlttiiw and the conditioned were hold to he identical, then the Son! itself, ns endowed 
with tho Impression of the original cognition, would be the Impression; while if the 
conditioned be held to differ from the rendition, then the said Sonl wonld only be the 
substratum of the Impression ; and the Impression would be located ia the Soul. 

i'J.SOl. " LskMiii ” is a kind of red dye produced out of a certain species of 
cod lineal. If this dyo is sprinkled over a lemon-blossom, the fruit becomes red. 
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Jem On-blossom, it is only tho colour (of the Liiksha) that is transferred 
to the fruit. For these reasons (detailed above) there can be no such tiling 
aaVSeana. 

202. A* n matter erf fact, tin.® denial of (the reality of external) 
object#,* following upon the assumption of snob on “ hupression-theory," 
VhioU is incorrect and devoid of reason,—was declared by the Huddha, 
with the sole object of alienating the afteotions (of men from such woridly 
objects) ; and. somehow or other, some people (the Recalled followers of 
ISanddha) fell into a mistake (and accepted it to its utmost extent, as the 
denial of all external substratum of cognitions). 

Thus ends the NtrSlaml/anavdiia. 


[The llefulalwn of Buddhistic Idealism.*} 

Ttf k £CnyavAda. 

1; The discrepancies of the inferential argument having been pointed 
OTit, on the strength of Ihc (rtaf nra of) cognitions,—another (scion of 
the Hauddbu) comes forward with nn argument based upon the livoapa. 
bility of the effect of cognitions (to give rise to any notions of external 
objects). 

2, “Ton stick to Sense-perception, end the contradiction thereof 
yon urge as nn objection against oar argument; now just consider the 
following points." 

8. “ Is it a fact that a cognition is able to f ft notion, only when such 

objects, as the past and the like, have tm existence in the external world ? 
Or is it that the cognjfion rests only in itself as the object cognised, and 
not in auy extraneous object ? ” 

4. “If it is only the external object that is perceived 3>y the bogm'** 
tion, then the objections urged by you are right enough ; but if it is the 
cognition itself which is cognised, then each and everyone of them falls to 
the ground.’ 1 

6. “ Here then, it must be admitted that all living creatures are 
cognisant of the well-established fact that cognisnbility belongs to objects 
in the shape of bine, yellow, long , short, Ac., Ac.” 

(J, “Avid we do not perceive any difference in the shape of the 
Cognition and the cognised ,* uor do we hnvo any clear idea of such and 
such properties aa belong either to the one or to the other." 

7. “Only that which is cognised can be said to have an existence ; 
there can be no existence for that vvjiich is not cognised ; inasmuch aa such 
a thing cannot but bo unreliable. Therefore it must be admitted that 


S' 1 *, Buddha himself never meant to entirely deny external objects. By such 
denial ho only meant to impress upon the minds nf his disciples that worldly objects 
ware not worth striving afterthus ouly echoing the Veda u tic denial of the external 
world. 
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there does exist an abjectwith, a shape, inasmuch as it is found to have the 
character of cognisability.” 

8. “ Therefore to those who are thus intestigattog the Biotter, if 
the Cognition itself appear as having a shape ; thou the trust worthiness 
(of the existence of the form) would rest solely in the Cognition; and 
there would be no ground for postulating an extraneous object.” 

9. 11 If however, the shape belonged to the external object, then 
Biusb. an object would have to be accepted as existing, on the sole ground 
of its being cognised j and for the accomplishmant of (this perception) we 
would also have to accept tho existence of the cognition,' 1 

10. “ Now then, which (of tho two alternatives) is correct ? It must 

he the cognition itself which has the form (a" perceived). Why P Because 
v,e have found that it is one and the same object which has tho shape, 
and is cognised ns such,” 

31. “ And lienee if, what has the Form were held to be some extrane¬ 

ous object, then its cognisability not being otherwise possible, wo would 
liavo to postulate something else as the coy wiser." 

12. “ And in this, over and above the well-defined and ascertained 

cognisable object having a form, we would bo postulating a groundless 
cogniser, which would bo formless aud something altogether foreign to the 
cognisable object.” 

“ 13. “And if, in order to avoid the postulating of such a groundless 
entity, yon were to attribute the character of the cotjuiser to tho object 
itself,—then the difference between us would be one of names only, as both 
of us would be holding tho existence of only one entity.” 

14. “In any case, all that we do is to assert tho identity of tho 
counter (Cognition) and the corpriml (object of cognition) j the assumption 
of either externality or mternniity we hold to be utterly groundless.” 

15-17. “Xu my theory, though tho real character of Cognition is 
naturally pure, yet in this beginningless world, there is an agglomeration 
of diverse dispositions (or impression?) born of foregoing cognitions ; and 
through these, the cognition comes to appear in tho various shapes 
of blue, Ac., tinged with the character of the cognised and the cognise r, which 
latter, however, appear as if they were something quite apart (from the 
Cognition itself) ; and ns such, tho cognition does not stand in need of any 
ex lean con s object. The reciprocal causality of the Cognition and its 
faculty (in the shape of dispositions) is without a beginning (and as such, 
not faulty).” 

18. “ The assumption of one is certainly bettor than the assumption 


18. Yon would be holding ttte external object to ba both fcVe cognUer and Uio 
cognized j while we hold Cognition itself to be both, 

ifi,n. Not faulty “Just as the reciprocal causality of the teed and the tree in not 
con? i tie rod f unity. 

t8. Wn accept only one entity t the Cognition alone s und you accept two, the Cog- 
muon and the Object, Though we also postulate a facility of eogniuon, in the shape 
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of many; and then again, the assumption of a diversity in the faculty 
(of an object) is more acceptable than that of a diversity in the objects 
themselves/' 

19-20. u For these reasons, inasmuch as it is accepted by both of us, 
it is far more reasonable to postulate the form to belong to the Cognition 
itself; for you however, such postulating would be possible only after yon 
have postulated an (extraneous) object; because so long as this object has 
not been established, the Cognition can have no function (itself being 
without a substratum) ; and hence there would bo a certain degree of 
remoteness (between the Cognition and the forma, blue and the rest). 
Whereas in nay case, the Ooguised would be such as is in close proximity 
and connection (with the Cognition).” 

21. “ For the following reason too, it is the Cognition which must 
be hold to have the form ; because being self-luminous, it is accepted, even 
by you, to be the means of illuminating the external object, which in itself 
xs devoid of any luminosity/’ 

22. ” And so long as the factor of Cognition has not been compre¬ 
hended, there can be no definite idea of tho object apprehended thereby ; 
because such apprehension depends upon the Cognition, like the jar under 
the light of ei lamp." 

23. “ Even when the objects have appeared, there is no cognition of 
these, either because there is no illumination (of Consciousness), or 
because there is some impediment I to their cognition)/’ 

24«. il For the Cognition however, when it has once appeared, there 
can be no impediment; nor is it ever non-luminous; hence it cannot but 
be corn p ro 1 1 ended. * ’ 

25. “Even prior to the comprehension of the object, yon accept the 
appearance of the Cognition; as such, we would have the comprehension 
of the Cognition (even prior to that of the object). And if (even in the 
absence of any impediments) such comprehension were denied, then we 
could as reasonably deny its comprehension at all times (i.e., even after the 
comprehension of the object)/’ 

215, " Because, wlmt is that which would accrue to the Cognition, 

subsequently (i.e. after the cdmpreh nsion of the object),—Which did not 
belong to it before,—and accompanied by which it lias never been really 
comprehended, but only comes to bo known subsequently ns ‘ compre¬ 
hended ‘ ? ” 

27. “ The luminosity (t.e., tho appearance of Cognition) too does not 

stand in need of the appearance of another Cognition; for if it were so 
then the comprehension of one cognition would requite that of another, 
and so on ad m/hmum; and there would be ‘no resting ground for any 
Cognition.” 

of Impressions, yet the postulating of properties is simpler thun that of tho objects 
themselves. 
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£8*29, u We find that, even in the absence of external objects, we 
have a reminiscence of the forms of such objects, following upon mere 
ideas thereof; and bow could these reminiscences bo possible, if, as you 
assert, the Cognition were not to appear as embracing the form of the object, 
and if, even in the past, tho object were not comprehended only a« pro - 
ceded by such Cognition ? ” 

30. “ Even with regard to the cognitions of objects existing at tho 
present time, we find people asserting — * this object is bine, because with 
regard to it I have such a notion,’ ” 

31. “ Therefore it is only when cognitions have been previously 
comprehended, that there is a comprehension of objects. Nor is any 
comprehension possible when the Cognitions are devoid, of any definite 
forms,'’ 

32. “ Because there is an absence of any discrimination (between 
the objective form and the Cognition), and because it is only such objects as 
have forms that are capable of being comprehended, —therefore it is 
Cognition alone (and not any extraneous object), that can over be compre¬ 
hended as having that form,” 

33. “No such assumption is possible as that—‘ in the beginning it is 
only a formless idea that is comprehended, and then latterly is compre¬ 
hended the object endowed with a form ” 

84, “ Because such an assertion could be made only after the differ- 

once between pure Cognition and tho Cognition as endowed w ith a form 
has boon only recognised. And prior to the comprehension of the Cogni¬ 
tion, there can be no comprehension of tho object,—as we have already 
proved.” 

35. “ Nor can the form of the object be comprehended as superimposed 

upon the Cognition ; because such a form cannot enter into tho inner (cog¬ 
nition) ; nor is it able to suppress the object (as it would Lave to do, if 
the form were to be imposed upon the Cognition).” 

30. “Nor could any evidence be brought forward in favour of such 
character (of the form of the object). For tins very reason, we do not 
accept the position that the form is reflected upon the Cognition (as hold 
by the Sautrantikas).” 

37. “It is only the man who has seen the surface of water, during 
the day, as without any reflection of the Moon, —that, seeing at night, 
the moon in tho sky, can recognise its reflection in the water.” 

38. “ Whereas in the case of Cognition, it has never before been seen 
without a form ; nor 1ms there been any idea (in the absence of Cognition) 
of the external object being endowed with a form ; and hence in this case, 
there can be no such notion of reflection,” 

39. “And agaiu, what sort of reflection could there be, in the case 
of (incorporeal objects like) sound, odour, taste, Ac. ? And how could 
there be any notion of the form belonging to the object, when it is 
distinctly comprehended as belonging to the Coguitiou ? ” 
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40. 11 Being, as th«y are, located (separately) in the external world, 
end inside (the man),—there can be no mutual contact between the object 
and the Cognition ; and ltenoe no amount of stupidity could give vise to 
any notion of the identity (of the form of the object aud the Cogni¬ 
tion).” 

41. “ Since wc do not find any person who is not so deceived, there 
can be no such assumption of stupidity (as held by yon). A.ud even if 
suoh deception could ho assumed, it would apply equally to both (Cognition 
and Object).” 

42. “ And for this reason, it is not proper to assert that the 
* form ’ is a property of the contact (of the Cognition with the Object) : 
there can be no such contact, becanso of the'difference of their positions, 
and because of tiie Cognition being immaterial (and incorporeal) and the 
Object being materia) (and corporeal),” 

43. 41 Such contact cannot be said to consist of cantemporeinity or 
(coovality) ; because that would apply to the whole Universe. 38or is 
then) any such position of the object as is face to face with the Cognition.” 

44. “ If such contact he held to be universal, thou taste, &c,, would 
come to he perceived oven by means of the -tye ; and of all entities, the 
atomic forms therein encased would also come to ba perceived.” 

45. “ Nor can it be hold that t ho mere existence of the object, as an 
object of cognition, constitutes the said contact ; because of what sort 
would the character of the object be, prior to the comprehension, of its 
forms ? ” 

46. “ Because no entity can ho said to be an object of cognition, unless 
it has been recognised. Then, the fact of its having such and such a form 
would depend upon its character of being the object of cognition ; aud the 
fact of its being such an object would depend upon the fact of its having 
such a form (aud thus there would bo the fault of * mutual inter-depend¬ 
ence’)” 

47. ** The assertion of the existence of tho two (Cognition and the 
Object) as free from all form, and also that of their contact, and tho like, 
would be possible only when tho (Cognition and tho Object) have been 
lightly discriminated in their real forms.” 

4f 8-49, “ But in the present case the existence of the object is not 

W The Object exists in the external world, while tho Cognition is within the 
man’s mind j therefore no ona could mistake the one for tho other. This is aimed at 
the theory that the form really belongs to tho object, while, through close proximity, 
it is mistaken to belong to tho Cognition. 

48 Because Cognitions have no face, 

44 If the cognition of the jar were held to be in contact with the jar, in all its 
forms, then the taste of the jar, as well as its atomic moleoulcB would be perceived, on 
tho presentation of the jar to the eye,—which is an absurdity. 

*3.*9 " Or after because aoeording to iho Bauddha, the Cognition is no sooner 

produced than destroyed. For this reason, unless the two are perceived together, and 
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cmnpvolicndcd either pvioi* to or after (the coittpr^hertBiou of tlie Cogmttanb 
And it has alreedy been asserted that the cognisable object does not exist 
a part from the form. Therefore your theory of the contact of Cognition 
with the Object is without any foundation,” 

49- 50. “Nor can the assumption of the object he said Io bo for !ho 
Mike of the diversity of Cognitions, Because where hare we found such 
diversity to bo due to objects, that wo will have snch an assumption i 

50- 51. “ And again, how can there be any product ion, of Diversity 

and Fortn by means of something (t.#., contact) that is itself formless r Nor 
is it possible that the form of the Cognition should originate in an object 
which is itself formless. Tims then your position becomes very precancms,” 

51- 52. “It is only by moans of Memory and. Dream- Cognition that 
you could support (your theory of) formlessness; for in these, there is no 
contact, with an object; mere ‘Impressions' being held to be the cause 
(of Die forms of such Cognitions); therefore it is (the agency of) these 
Impressions alone that could apply to waking Cognition also. 

5*1-54, “ Thus than, both by affirmative and negative inference, we 

get at the fact of the form belonging to the Idea. Nor is there any ins- 
twice to show the existence of an external object, independently of the 
Idea,—us wo have of tie Idea, independently of the external object. There¬ 
fore your ‘ Contact- theory 1 could bo tenable, only with reference to Imp res¬ 
t-ion oven if the Idea wore accepted to be formless. 

55. “ Nor is there any reason to suppose that ‘ both (Idea and 
Object) have one and the same form'; (1) because of the difference in 
their positions, (2) because of the absence of any contact, and (3) because 
of the absence of any definite notions of the two as distinct. 

56. “Thus, for the same reason, (inasmuch as the two are not 
recognised as such) it cannot be held, that ‘ the non-discrimination ol. tho 
one from tho other is due to the extreme likeness of the two,; because it 
is only when tho difference has been recognised, that there can be any 
nobion of likeness,— which could not be possible if snch difference were not 
already recognised; for in that case, it would bo as unreal as 1 sky 

flowers.”’ 1 

57. “ Similarly in the case of such misconceptions ns the ‘ duplicate 
moon ’ and the like, the real State of objects is other than what is perceived • 

their respective forms liavo been rightly iliscrimiaotcfl, there can be no aueb notions 
as those referred to in the Kimkii. 

fiktl Yon hold that before the contact, the Cognition and the object are both 
formless. Under the ciremnstances, how could mere Contact, which is itself formless, 
giro rise to the form of Cognition and i&s diversity ? Nor la it possible for the object, 
which yon hold to be formless* to impart a form to tho Cognition. Your tbeaiy thus 
becomes untenable. 

&L&3 The forms of Dream* cognition, &c. t could not be explained, except through 
Impressions Therefor© wo could also attribute the forms of present (waking) Cogni¬ 
tions to the same agency of Impressions, which fire without beginning, withopt end, 
20 . 
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and hence the form that: the Idea won Id hike in such cases, could not be 
said io depend upon any extraneous object.” 

68-59. “ In the case of the use of S'tcb words as 1 Nakshatra' (Neuter) 

* Tarakft ’ {Feminine}, and * Tiahyu’ (Masculine), and * Darah ’ (Masculine 
Plural)—it is not possible for eon trad ielory genders, Ac., to apply to one and 
the same object, And similarly (with regard to the single object, a fair 
woman, f.i.) there could not bo such diverse notions ns that of a corpse, 
Ac., belonging respectively fb an ascetic, a. licentious person and a dog.” 

59-60. “With regard to one and the same object we hare the nations 
of its being long and short, in comparison with different objects; and with 
regard to the same object, jar, f.i, wo have the notions of its leing ajar, 
being earthy, being a substance, and being predicable ;—all these notions 
simultaneously appear in tbe observer ; am) this could never be the case, 
if there really existed any such single object (as the/«r).” 

61, “ For in one and the same object, the application of contradictory 
forms is not possible. As for Ideas, they are different in each ease, and 
as such adjustable to the (diversity in the) force (of Impressions).” 

62, ' That form which the Idea takes, independently (of any extra¬ 
neous entities),—in that form, you might postulate the object; but in no 
case, is any Idea brought about, in keeping with (or in accordance with) 
any external object.” 

63, “ Thus then, in ns much as the form of the object depends upon 
the Idea, bow can any one assume (the existence of the external) object P 
And as for the Idee, so long as rib form has been imposed upon it, it could 
certainly rest in itself.” 

(Thus ends the expounding of the punvavada): 

(NOW BEGINS THE REFUTATION OF THE pfjNVAVADA), 

64, It is not so. Because you hold one and the same thing (Idea) 
to be both, the cognise? and the cognised ; whereas you cannot have any* 
instance to show that such do plicate character belongs to any single object. 

65, Because Fire, Ac., that are known to be illuminators (of the 

(S.W The words, “ Nnhuliatra,” “Tarn, 1 ' " Tishya," nil signify stars ; and so if the 
object star had any real existence in the external world, then names of such contra¬ 
dictory genders ermld not be applied to it. In the same manner, the word “ bars ” Is 
always used in tho llnsoulmn Plural, which could not be the case, if nny snch thing ns 
thetpeiriim (signified by the word), really existed in the external world. And again, in 
Liio ante of a fair woman, the ascetic looks npon her as disgnsling corpse, the licentious 
man looks upon herns an object of enjoyment, while the dog looks apart it as an article 
of food, which diversity would not be possible if the woman had a real existence. 

tv.tjc One finger appears long in comparison with one, while shorter in comparison 
with another finger. 

us The form of the fdcti may be taken to formulate the form of tho object,; not 

vie* VW*sd, 
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jar, Ac.), cannot be said to be themselves illumimbh, because they do not 
stand in need of any other ill uin i mi tor. 

66-07, And whenever they come to be cognised, it is only a Sense- 
organ that could be their coghiaor ; while in the cognising of the Sense- 
organ, the character of the cogniser would belong to the Idea, And when 
this Idea itself comes to be cognised, wo shall have another Idea for its 
cogniser ; and in no case can the same object be both (cogniser and the 
cognised}, 

67. “ But even yon hold the ‘ Self ’ (Atma) to have the character of 

b th, cogniser and cognised." 

68-69. {Though the Self is really one, yet) being somehow or other, 
taken as diverse, in the shape of its diverse properties,— we attribute the 
character of the cogniser to (i.he Self in the character of) the Idea, and the 
character of the cognised to (the Self in the character of) substance and the 
rest, if it be urged that ‘ then, (even in your own theory) there is no 
absolute difference (between the cogniser and the cognised),’—(we reply) 
where have you found mo accepting (or holding) such absolute difference ? 
The fact of the word 4 1 ’ applying only to the Fratyugatinan is based 
upon the extreme proximity (of the cognising ‘I’ with the cognised 
* object ’). 

70. As matter of fact, tlie notion, intermixed with the use of the 
word * I’, is applicable to the uotriinalive { fcartd) of the cognition ;—though 
in reality it is really restricted to the agency of the Self only. 

71. Nor is there any comprehension of the forme of the Means of 
Cognition, (t.e., the Sense h the Cognition itself and the Cogniser (Self) ; 
and consequently no eognisability can belong to the Idea, as before (in 
the case of the Self), — even though it is really non-different (from the 
other factors). 

72. If the cognition of one form were to be accepted to have 
nnolher form for its object, — then, why could not the cognition of an 
object be held to have the form of the Idea P 

73. And when it is held that the cognising and cognisable entities are 
identical, then the comprehension of any one of these would bring about 
a comprehension of both. 

74. At the time when such cognisable forms as the Hue, Ac., are 

6 S.W ‘ The j'ricf n-j the ‘'ord, — Tina anticipates the following objection : “ Even 
>n your theory, if there bo tv difference between the cogniser and the cognised, how 
could the BMshya assert that tho word ‘ 1 * applies only to the PriiLyagittna, the 
Human Soul P " The sense of the reply in that the idea by itself is not tho cogniser ; 
ihe character whereof belongs only to tho Human Soul a* endowed with this idea ; and 
again, it is this very Human Soul which, in tho shape of substance, Ac, comes to 
b - the object of cognition, while substance Ac., by themselves can never be tho 
objcol cognised, therefore though m the two cases there is a difference among tho 
accessories, yet. the substratum of those accessories— vis., the Unman Sonl—being only 
0 (ts, it is only rigid to hold tho word 1 1' to be applicable to, the Hum an Smit, 
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comprehended. we do not come across any Idea which has the form of the 
cognising (cognition). 

75. And if there were a mm-difference, we would have au idea of 
this (cognising entity) also; or else there might he no cognition of the 
cognised object either, just as there is none of the cognising factor. 

76. In the same man nor, the comprehension of the cognisiug factor 
would always lead to that of the cognised object as well ; the more so, as 
the Bauddbas hold the Cognising factor (>.«., Cognition or Idea) to bo 
pure and formless. 

77. But no such (pure) Idea would bo possible, if it were to be non ■ 
different from the cognised Object (which has a form); Or else (£«.> if the 
cognised Object were not to be comprehended), the Cognising factor too 
wdhld not bo comprehended, just as the cognised Object is not comprehended 
(because the two are held to be nan-different). 

78. And again, as the comprehension of the cognisable Object would 
not lead to that of the cognising Idea,—and as the comprehension of the 
cognising Idea would not lead to that of the cognisable Object, — there 
would bo non-com prehension of both of these (because they arc held to be 
non -different). 

79. The clause (in the Bhashya), “ it (eognitiou) is connected with 
the external world,” serves to point out the fact that there is a comprehen¬ 
sion of the cognisable Object, even without huy idea of the Cognising Idea. 

80. But inasmuch as the fact has to be proved to au opponent, we 
cairn >t have the fact of its relation to the external world, as a sound argu¬ 
ment for proving the form of external objects, (because the opponent 
does not admit of the reality of an external world). 

81. Therefore the sense of the Bhashya is 'that the word “ external ” 
denotes the cotfnisable objects, blue , yellow, Ac., us apart from the Cognising 
Ideas (or means of cognition), Sense-perception and the rest. 

Oil. This will bo explained in (lie passage (of the Bhashya) “ Cog¬ 
nition is not comprehended beforehand, 1 ' In some places again, it is only 
the com prehen sion of the Cognising (‘ Idea ’) that is indicated : 

83. (C'(p)i 4 1 do not remember if any object had been comprehended 
by me at that time,’—iu such cases, people remember the appearance of 
the Cognising Idea, independently of the form of the cognised Object, 

84. Thus then, if there were no difference (between the cognuer and 
the efigftitled), the remembrance of the one would have brought about the 
remembrance of the other; whereas as a matter of fact, we find that 
there is, in the instance cited, a remembrance only of the Cognising Idea ; 
hence it must be concluded that it is the Cognising Idea alone that is 
comprehended (in the case referred to). 

91 The Blisshyiv passage hero referred to is this : u It is true that the idea is 
originated beforehand j bat is is not so comprehended; inasmuch as sometimes we 
come across eases wbete an object that has been known is spoken of as unknown." 
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85. And the same conclusion also follows from thu absolute invnriable 
concomitauco of the Cognising Idea with the cognised Object; and the 
reminiscence of thu two does not appear in one and the same fmm. 
Therefore from both affirmative and negative concomitance we find that 
the two are entirely different. 

8f». (ofc/s) “ Inasmuch ns it is a part of the cognised Object that is 
comprehended by means of a part of the Cognising Idea, it cannot be 
rightly urged that* the Cognising Idea would also be comprehended because 
there is no other engnisev (that would comprehend the former Idea).” 

87. 11 And it is not possible that the Idea should bo comprehended 
by means of the cognised Object [—because this latter has not the faculty 
(for such comprehension). And if the Object wore to bo the cogniser, then 
the duplicate form of the Idea would entirely disappear.’’ 

88. “ And further, if the cogniser were also made the cogwied, then 
wo would have only the cognised, all in all. And hence the absence of the 
form of any one of the two would lead to the negation of both.” 

89-91. “And again it is only by appearance (predominance) and 
db ipperirance (suppression) that we get at the comprehension of cogui. 
sability and non-eugt usability (respectively) : e.g„ of the lanip-light, Ac., we, 
perceive (at night) only the form (and not the heat, Ac.,) ; while during 
the day, those that are close to the fire, comprehend only the touch 
(warmth); and when there is proximity of an odoriferous substance, 
there is perception of the odour alone. And just as in all these cases the 
absence of the perception ot other qualities is due to suppression,—so in 
the case of the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object, there would be no 
comprehension of any other form (save the one that is not Suppressed).” 

92. “ It may bo i liat certain things, though they are non, different 

87 If tbs object ware made the ongnisoi of the idea, then both the Idea nntl the 
object would possess tiio character of the cogniser; whereas the Mimiiinmlm holds 
that an idea has two forms that of the object cogoUed n> d that of the cognising idea. 

as You would have no eognim proper, every thing becoming the cognitted. 
“Bence the absence, Ac.” If the cognising idea and the cognised object beheld to1» 
identical, then, according to you, the two bein<r dependent upon each other, if the one 
censed to, exist the other worth! also do the same t nnri henoe the cognising Idea would 
become devoid of any form; this would he equal to a total denial of the existence of 
tlu: engniamg Idea, 

i At the brightness of the lamp predominates over its other properties ; 
wliile during the day it U the heat of the fire that predominates over its other charac- 
tcrisiics, and so forth; whence we lied that comprehension is duo to iwdomSnrmcc 
For this reason too, in the case of the Idea and the Object we have the comprehension 
of the form of the one or the other according us one or the other happens to be the predo¬ 
minating element, iunt is to any . wo have n comprehension of the torm of the idea 
whon the idea predominates over the object; while the reverse is the case when the 
object predominates over the Idea. 

M This anticipates the following objection-, "Colour, &c., being comprehended ns 
different from ouo another, it is possible that one may predominate over the other 
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from Mie cognised Object, may not be cognised (when the Object is cog- 
niaed) ; jujrfc ae, eron when sound is perceived, such properties as its per* 
manence or transitoriti@$s Ac may not be comprehended at all/* 

9$, u Ov if you urge this objection, on the ground of non-diffyrenee 
(uf the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object),“then {we ask) -when one 
portion of it lias been comprehended, how is it that the other portion is not 
comprehended also, ?” 

94. M For these reasons, we conclude the fact to bo that there is a 
comprehension of that alone which is capable of being comprehended at the 
time ; and u ; for both—as urged bj^you,—they cannot bo so comprehended, 
simply because they are not capable of being so,” 

95, (Reply*) When the object is held to be absolutely single, whence 
should there be any possibility of its capability or incapability F Ami 
again, how could you assume the appearance or suppression of the singly 
object itself ? 

96. And further, the suppression of one part of your object would 
also lend to the suppression of its other part; and thus the whole object 
being suppressed,—its comprehensibility would be impossible. 

97, In the same manner, the ineapabiUiy of an object too could only 
be based upon an assumption. As for the instances that have been cited 
(by ilte objector), in as much as there is a diversity of form, Ac amongst 
them, such u appearance n and “ suppression/' Ac,, could be brought 
forward to support our view also. 

but how can this he possible in the ease of the vognissr and the cognised t which Arc 
both identical ?** The Sense oF the reply is that we do not comprehend any cognising 
Idea, to ho no rwl iff© rent from the cognised object; and hence it is quite possible that 
oven when there is a comprehension oF the one, there mny be no idea of the othiu, 
Though the properties of pprmanctfce, are such a3 are not comprehended apart from 
the objects them selves, yet th=u is not the oase with such properties as Golvur and the 
rest, which are perceived even apart from the objects to which they belong 

" Otjfirtien noted in note 92* If there be non "difference between the two, 
the comprehension of one must lead to the comprehension of the other ; and hence 
there can be no such non-coin prehension as has boon urged against ug. 

9i ** Cffpobltf i which has appeared as predominating over others r^ 

11 capable/ 1 It has boon urged above, (K* £5 et seq>) by the Mimanaaka, that if t-he 
^unyavada theory were accepted, then, out of the two—the cogmming Idea and the 
cognised object—, if one were comprehended, both would be comprehended s and if 
one were not comprehended, none would be comprehended* The present Karika objects 
to this view, and pays that both of them cannot be comprehended at the mm® tini * 
for the simple reason that at one and the satne time, both of them could not have iliO 
aforesaid " capability ; 11 specially as the form of the one ifi bound to predominate over 
and suppress that of the other. 

96 [With this KarTkl. begins the refutation of the Arguments brought forward by 
the pungnvacb* m Karikaa’Sfl to 9IJ, Because two contradictory properties belonging 
to the same object would split the object into two parts, 

97 As before, so now, if incapability belonged to me part, the other part would nlao 
become incapable, on acccmit of the said identity j and thence there would be no com¬ 
prehensibility* -k Instancesof the Lamp, as shown in K. 894)0. 
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98. Bren if among Form and the rest, there were no absolute djflVr- 
enee, there would be various diverse developments of the form of (be 
substance itself. 

99-100. You have asserted (in R. 92) that ** though there is no-i. 
difference yet it is not comprehensible; ” and (on this we ask)— when 
there is a difference between the notions of such properties as u<m.ete>naUt>/ 
ami the like (apart from those of the objects possessing such properties), 
how can there bo such a non* difference P For, without doubt, excepting 
the distinctness of the idea, there is no other ground for differentiating 
a comprehensible object (from others), 

100. Nor is the difference restricted to (difference in) time nud form 

only. 

101. It is the relation of the causes with the effects that ta octllrd 
1 non-eternality ’ (the fact of being caused) ; while in certain cases, it is the 
disjunction of the constituent parts that is known as “ oon eternality.” 

102. lit the case of snch immaterial entities, as the Intellect and the 
like, dretmctibility (or non-eternality) consists in their existence m tho 
pure form of the Self. By " JEfernality ” is only meant everlasting exist¬ 
ence fpermanence); and it is this (existence) that is called li Entity.” 

103. [{elation with tho Means of Right Notion and Knowledge are 
called Predicability and ICnowability (respectively). In all these cases, 
there is a difference in some form or other. 

104. Therefore, just ns in the case of Colour &c., even in the absence 
of any difference of time, *ko., there is a diversity, baaed upon a difference 
of ideas (or notions), so, in the same manner, you should accept in the 
present case also. 


^ Though Substance being one, its properties of dolour Ac., ;,s identical there¬ 
with, would also be one, and as such the diff erenoo among them would rot be absolute ■ — 
yet there is always an instrinsic difference among them, as regard* their form, Ac., mid 
Substance tco, though in itself only one, becomes diverse, in accordance with ihe 
diversity of rha various forms of its properties, 

w.ioo It ling been urged in K. 92, that, the properties of eternatity, &c„ are non- 
different from the object " Sound,” yet we do not com prebend such properties. Thia 
Karikfi refutes tbnt assertion. 

100 There being many other grounds of difference, chiefly the distinctness of the 
notion. 

101 This Kaiikii shows that, wo have a notion of non-etornality apart from none 
enter»*1 substances, whence the assertion in B. 92 becomes false, 

' 01 b iion the Se-f attains the state o# purity, atl if» nccessories, in the shape of 
the intellect and the rest, cense to exist ; and in this lies the boa-permanent character of 
the-latter. " This ’’-that is, existence without the permanence is what is calk-tl 
* entity/ 


,n ® ‘ Diffewhen ’ “Of snch properties as entornality and its contrary, from 

objects as Sound anrl the like, 

l!H y ‘ :n * shou,t ' 1 not restrict nil difference to time and place only. 


such 
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105. Absolute difference, we do not accept in the case of any object; 
bec,, "* f * Objects, in the form of *' entities,” do not d$fe from one nmdber.' 

106. All (sdcIt properties as) * non-efconialifcy ’ and the like are com- 
pivlmnded in refepipce to action, cause, &0 ; and when there is no cogni¬ 
tion of these action, then they (non eternality, <fec,), ate not cognised, 
notwithstanding their (supposed) non-diffonmee (from the objects possess- 
ing sn."li properties h 

K>7. In a Cognition, howe ver, there is no such difference j nor does it 
■bind i» Meed of anything else, [f it be urged that there is n mutual 
need tbe* ween the cognition and the cognised ),—(we reply that) the two are 
always close to each other (and as such there can bo no such need). 

108. (Obj.). “In the case of the cognition of bine, there is no 
at lit! i idea as that 1 this is the cognition * and ‘ that the cognised ’; and ns 
such, bow can yon assert, mutual need ? ” 

10f), There may not be sueli a need ; but even then, the conception 
won 1 1 have a duplicate form. For if there were no sorb conception, how 
could the duphoney of form belong to the Cognition ? 

110. The conception of the form of the cognising Cognition, that ts 
assumed through the peculiarities of cognitions one after the other, is 
only inferred from remembrance. 

ill-1112, If the Cognitiou in Ute first be assumed to have only one 
form, then all other conceptions in connection therewith cannot but be of 


I OS Since all objects, as objects or entities, tire identical, therefore ivo cannot 
accept any absolute JiJT^renoo among them, 

i n t Though the MimSnsaka does not. admit of nny such mutunl requirements, ns 
asserted in the first In.IF,—yet even if it bo necessary to accept such rcquiroaieid, when 
one is in dost? proximity to the other there can be no requirement that is not already 
supplied. 

109 n Duplicate form "—that is as cognition and the cognised object. Though cogni¬ 
tion is in reality one only, yet it consists of the ojramoter of both the cognition and 
the cognised ; and as finch, even when it is perceived in its single form, there is a 
conception of its duplicate character; inasmuch as it includes the characteristics 
6t bat Ik 

[lio.lli These luu-ikas embody the view of the opponent iu the mouth of the 
MimnnsakaJ, 

no ‘I Amimed; A cognition when produced has the form of the cognised 

object i and subsequently it appears in the form of the cognising cognition. Thus t hen, 
owing to the peculiarities of one cognition after the other, them is a remembrance 
that what now appears as eopniatr is the same that had appeared a 3 the cogn i„ed object; 
and hence it is inferred tlmfc the cognition appear* in a duplicate form. 

HI.If* If the first cognition of the Jar were in the form of the Jab alone, then 
the second cognition in connection therewith-nnmely, the notion that 1 1, know the 
Jar’—would also he of the same form ; and as snob we could not assert any difference 
among the aeries of cognitions in connection with any particular object. If however 
Hie first cognition were of the form of the cognUor and the cognised, then clone, there 
being ail accumulation of different forms, there would ho a difference among the 
cognifckma tliomselves, * 
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tlio same form. A ad it ia for this reason that the difference between the 
cognition of flic jar and tho cognition oj that : cognition) is not iully est-li- 
lished. It is only in tho conception of the form of the cognising cognition 
that there can bo any accumulation of forms, 

113-114. Where the first conception appears in a duplicate form, and 
this is followed by a third conception (such as 11 1 have that conception ),—* 
in that case, this third conception as well as tho former two are both 
manifested ; and thus, there being an augmentation of forms, the following 
ones would differ from the preceding ones. And again, since there is a 
subsequent remembrance of tho conception in the form of the compre¬ 
hended object, tho comprehending conception must have been cognised 
before, os such. 

115. But as a matter of fact, wo donot como across any such accumu¬ 
lations of forms; nor can the conception bo defined, without mentioning 
the object (of cognition). 

116. Therefore Cognition by itself being only one, it is established 
that the difference in the conceptions is due to a diversity among the objects 
of cognition; and as such what business have we to postulate another 
form (for the cognition itself) ? 

117, Just as between corporeal objects there is a natural difference, 
so too, in the present case, though two conceptions may have tho simi¬ 
larity of being incorporeal, yet, could not these too have a natural 
difference between themselves ? 

118, It is a falsa assertion that after remembrance, (the Conception 
is inferred to bo duplicate). Because its cognition is at that time brought 
about by u Apparent Inconsistency ” only. 

119, Yon have asserted that “ since both the conception and the com¬ 
prehended object are identical in form., therefore when one is compre¬ 
hended, the other is also comprehendedbut it is not so ; and certainly, you 
have not been questioned by me simply to afford you occasion for making 
any wild assertions you like. 

120. No one recognises the character of both the Compreliender 

tl# With this commences the refutntion of the arguments urged in K. 110-114, 
The meaning of the KarikS ia that the cognition or conception is by itself pure ; and 
us object is an external one, which however does not assume the form of the cogni¬ 
tion. Tho reason, why tho object is named in expressing a cognition, is that without 
the mention of the object the cognition could not be defined. 

lit “Another form”—that is, the duplicate form, partaking of tho oharncter of 
the cogniser and the cognised. 

UK In fact there is no remembrance in the case of introspection—“The Jar has 
been known by me." The fact is that when we remember a Jar, finding the 
remembrance to be apparently inexplicable, we assert it to be due to Conception. 
And it id only with reference to this conception that wo use such language as “I know 
the Jar." 

110 The Bauddha holds all oognitiou3 to be resolved into perception; hence he em 
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aiul the Comprehended, with regard to ono single object. Nor can such 
duplicate character be got at by means of Inference); epeeially when all 
conceptions are hold to bo only forms of Sense-Perception. 

121. It is only otic form that is comprehended; and yet yon assume a 
second; why then cannot yon assume a thousand such forms, to be included 
in that single conception i* 

122. “But there is a natural difference between the Comprebender 
and the Comprehended,” That will only strengthen our theory, “ But 
not so; because they arc still identical in their common character of 
4 conception.' ” 

123. But, then, how is it that of ono and the same object, you 
assume both difference and non-difference ? In so doing you accept the 
doctrine of the SSnkhya, having renounced the teachings of Buddha 
himself. 

.124. For if the Cornprel.cndor and the Comprehended be one 
(as held by Buddha), whence this assertion of difference (between the 
two) ? And if they arc different, how could you assert them to be 
one ? 

125, The Comprebender and the Comprehended being both identical, 
and consisting in ono and the same conception," ■ them could be a concep¬ 
tion of only one form,—b© it either iu that of the Comprebender (alone), 
or in that of the Comprehended (alone). 

126, And then again, if ono of the two (Comprebender or the 
Comprehended) were suppressed, the other would also be suppressed (since 
both are identical); and thus than there would be an absence of both 
the constituent parts of a conception, which would thereby logo its 
character altogether; thence there would be an absolute legation of it. 

127, Or again, on account of its non-difference from two mutually 
different entities (the Comprebender and the Comprehended), the character 
of conception too would come to be different,—like its own self. And thus 
would be established a double entity (the Comprehended object apart 

never have recourse to inference, Ao. ; while by perception alone, no one can ever 
recognise fcha said duplicate character. 

1&3 The the Vaihhctsikas hold that the two are different an tliem- 

selves, while bqffcb are noa*different from Conception j and in this much, the two may 
Tbe ba id to be identical. 

IH "jigsert them to be one you must do, in accordance with Bandtiha'a 

teachings, 

IS 6 The Kd$ik& thus expresses the reasoning In the syllogistic form : If Thc Com¬ 
prehended and the Comprehend#? } have only one character, became both are identical 
with Conception, v, bieh is uniform ; and thus both being of only one form, the Conoep* 
ilon too would be in the form of the Comprehended alone, or m that of the Comprelum- 
der only, 1 * 

l*j it fa mvnself"—% t e. t iu «t aa it haa the character of the Comprehended, 
it must bo different from the Comprebender. 
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from the Cotfeeptioa comprehending it, which you Bought to disprove, 
ami which is sll that we seek to establish). 

128. If, however, it be only as a matter of convention that you name 
these entities “Juana’'; then that may be so. Or* the word ‘Juana,’ 
when applied to the object, may be explained as 11 that which is known ” 
[tho affix having an objective forco]; and when applied to Cognition, the 
affix may be explained as either tho Nomina! or the Instrumental (in the 
former case, the meaning being 1 knowledge,’ in the latter*, 1 that by 
which anything is cognised’). 

129. In any case, the duality of existence (iu the shape of Compre¬ 
hension and the Comprehended) has been established ; and such being the 
case, you may make usso of whatever words you like; and we have got 
nothing to say against the word, 

130. If it is urged that — “ though there is a difference (between the 
Oomprehender and the Comprehended) yet the Comprehended may only be 
in the form of another conception (and not any external object as you take 
it),"—then, we ask, what is the ground for holding the Comprehended 
Cognition to be a Cognition at all ? If for such grounds you urge only 
those that have been explained above (in K, 128), then wo also accept 
them. 

131. There is however no such character as ‘'Juana" (Conception 
or Cognition) that extends over butli (the C oniprehender and the Compre¬ 
hended) j and as for any such distinct class aa “Juana,” you do not 
accept any (class apart from the individuals). 

132. And even if there were any such class as “Juana’' distinct 
i.vom both (the Oomprehender and the Comprehended), — then (in that 
case) to those two, the character of Jnana could never belong. And thus 
there being a total absence of the form (or character) thereof (of 
Jnana), there would result an absolute negation of Jnam.. . 

133. Then again, (in tho case of Jnana being something distinct 
from the Oomprehender and tho Comprehended), it could be related to each 
of these, either one by one, or as pervading over each iu its entirety • ia any 
case, it would bo open to the fault of being made up of constituent parts— 
a fault that is urged against tho Vai^Sshikas. 

X31. T ho objections that have been urged by the Baud cilia a against 
the Claw theory, would also apply to the theory that tho Class “ Coucep- 
tion" bears a definite relation to two mutually different conceptions (one 
following after the other). 

135. If again the class (f Conception ” be said to bo identical with 

IS* If yon accept any of these explanation.-! we have nothing to say against you. 
l,i If the class ‘Jnana’ -vero distinct from both the Oomprehender and the 
Comprehended, then those two could not have the character of Juana j heuce the 
application of this name to them would only be a misnomer. 

i* 1 Is the elms related to the whole of oaeIi individual, or does the mic class 
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these two, then the aforesaid (Karika 127) difference would apply to 
your case. And as for the theories of “ Similarity ” (between the Indivi¬ 
dual and the Class) and '* Ap6b.a ” (negation of the coutradiotory), these 
will be met and refuted later ou. 

136. Bat as there is no other substance (than conception), even an 
“ Apdha ’’ can not be possible for you. Because for the Idealist, there is no 
such thing as “ non-idea“ (or non-Conception) that could be said to bo 
negatived (by the *' Apoha”). 

137. Then again, the negation of a negative factor is io no way 

possible. (Granted that it is so, even tlieu) this negative factor would be a 

substance other (than the Idea); as the character of a substance would 
doubtless belong to it on account of its being an object of negation. 

138. Thus then, if an Idea (or Conception) were held to be the 
negation of non-Idea, you would have a now substance other (than 
the Idea). If you urge that “the negation would be only an assumed 
one (and so no new substance would have to be accepted)," we deny this, 
because there can bo no assumption of that which can never exist. 

139. Your assumed “ non-idea" too would only bo an “ Idea 
partaking of the character of “ non-Cognition,“ and henco it would 
be “ Idea " alone that would be held to be the object of negation. 

140. And certainly, in any theory of “ Class,*' there can bo no 

negation of the object (or class) by itself. For never can there be a 

negation of a tree by the tree itself. 

Ul. If the Idea itself were to bo negatived, then you could not 
establish your own “ Idea.*’ For the character of a tree cannot belong 
to other objects, such as the jar and the like, which are negatived by the 
“ tree.” 

142. Thus then, it would bo a “non-idea “ (or non-Cooception) alone 
that would be a real entity; aud thence would fchero bo an Identity (of 
ibe Comprehended with the Oomprehender). And what substratum 
would this notion of “ non-Conception ’* have ? 

143. For you cannot admit of any such object of comprehension as 
“ non-Concept ion," free from all touch of “Conception” (or Idea) itself. 
Objection : “ But, since it is only a substance (other than the Idea) that we 

permeate through ait liie individuals ? If tha first, then there is a difference between 
the individuals and the class; while ia the second case, it would bo necessary for 
the clast, to hare parts, in abscnco whereof it could not permeate through all 
individuals. 

If Ideas arc negatived by Ideas, the character of 11 Idea" could not belong 
to the Idea,—an absurdity, 

*** You do not admit of any entity save that of "Idea"; and certainly, this 
could not be the substratum'of mn^Conccption. 

!*“ Iu tho see or. i i half, the Buddhist urges that be does not deny Negation, but 
only all substances other than the Idea. 
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deny, why could not wo comprehend tho negation of the substance 
denied ? " 

144. (We reply). One who does not comprehend positive entities 
(like the hill, Ac.), what can he said of him with regard to (the Compre¬ 
hension of) negations ? And as for the fact of haring an end in itself, it 
is equally common to both (the Conception of a positive and that of a 
negative entity). 

145. Therefore (iu any Idea) the object of comprehension could bo 
either another '* Idea,” or the seif of (he same Idea ; and how could we 
ever recognise a contradictory entity (such as non-Conception) to be the 
object of the comprehension (of a Conception) P 

146. Just an in the case :>£ <f heat,” there can be no conception of 
" non-heat,” so too there can be no conception of 44 non-Conception 11 with 
regard to a 44 Conception. For these reasons, if there were no other 
substance than the Idea, there could be no object of negation. 

147. For thf.'S' reasons, then, we conclude that the character of the 
“ Idea ” cannot belong equally to the Co/njprehctidcd and the Comprchender; 
and hence it must be held to belong to one of thorn only. 

148- 49. Then too, we hold this character (of Idea) to belong to the 
Comprehewler only; since this is admitted by both of ns. And when 
the duality of objects has been proved, names may bo given to thorn In 
accordance with one’s choice: Both may be called “ Idea/’ or both may 
be called 44 Object,” or even the Object may be called the 14 Cotnpre- 
bender/' 

149- 50. Since Ideas do not appear simultaneously, therefore two 
Ideas cannot have between themselves the relation of the 44 Conceived ” 
(object) and the 44 means of Conception ” (as held by the Idealist)—this is 
what has been asserted (by the Bhashya) in the passage-referred to: 44 It 
(Idea) is momentary, &c." Therefore the object (of Cognition) mast be 
something other (than the Idea itself.) 

150- 51. Even when the two Ideas appear simultaneously, in as 
much as they are independent of each other, there is an absence of am 
such relation (between the two Ideas) as that between the “ Conceived ” 
(object) and the “ means of Conception; ” because both (Ideas) are equally 
devoid of action and instrumentality. 

t** The Baciddka denies positive entities, suoii as the Mountain, the Kiver and 
the like, which, however, are comprehensible by all men. Under the circumatancos, 
bow can bo comprehend a Negation ? If the Bauddha urges that his Conception has 
an end in itself, and ns snoh, there is nothing impossible in the comprehension of a 
Negation,—we reply, that this is equally applicable to the comprehension of positive 
entities; why then, should yon deny these latter ? 

i*Ms " Admitted by loth of us": the Bumidha attributes tho character of 14 Idoa” to 
the Comprehended as well as to the Comprehcndcr-, and it is to the former alone that 
aucb character is attributed by tho Mimfluska. Thus then in tho matter of the Com- 
prehtniti, there is au agreement. 
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101-52. If is the Conjunction (or relation) of the Object and the 
Idea with regard to a Conception—that ia known as the “ relauon oi 
cause aud effect ” ; and we do nut como across such (causal relation) any¬ 
where else. 

152- 53, And again, in the case of the right and left horns of an 
animal (two objects appearing simultaneously), there can be no such tired 
rule as that * this ia the effect, and that the cause j nor can both be 
both, because that would lead to the fault of reciprocity, 

153- 54. And people knowing the real character of tho causal rela¬ 
tion. do not dellne it as more concerndance, independently of all notion of 
Sequence. 

154- 55. (Conversely also) wo find that though, at times, the cow 
would follow the horse, this mere Sequence could not constitute causal 
relation. Just as-; in the case of two moments (of Cognition), when 
appearing in different series of Cognitions, though occurring simultane¬ 
ously,—and also iu the case of the different properties of the jar (though 
occurring simultaneously),—(there can ha no causal relation,) 

155- 56. For these reasons, an entity can be said to be the effect of 
another, only when the former is such that it can come about only when 
the hitter has already esisted. 

156- 57. You have brought forward the case of tho limp and the light 
emitted by it, as the instance of tho simultaneity of the cause and the effect. 
But in this case also, there is a minute point of time (intervening between 
the appearance of the lamp and that of tho light); though this is impercep¬ 
tible ; just as is the case with the piercing (with a needle) of the hundred 
petals of the lotus, 

158. The stuno refutation would also apply, even if you assert the 
simultaneity of the two parts (of Cognition, i.e., the Comprehended and tho 
Comprehender .) 

158*56. Nor enu it be urged that <( by means of a transference of 
potentialities, the substratiticatkm would be gradual ”; because iu that case, 
the objoet of Comprehension would have passed away, and it would be 
unreasonable to assert (its) identity (with the present notion). 

lit.tiS That is, when there ia a necessary and iu variable sequence between the two. 

it# The reasons that havo boon urged, ia the refutation of tho definition of more 
constituting the causal relation. 

HI.fcV The senee of tho objection is this ; “ Granted that there is no simultaneity 
between tho Qomprthender and the ComprehencUd; it may ho that they may appear, 
one after the other; and thus the one that goes before may be the Comprehended 
ohject of that which follows; and though by the tiuio that the latter appears, the 
former will have passed away, yet it will surety have left traces of its potentialities 
upon the latter. The latter Conception is brought about by means of tho impressions 
left by tho former Conception, which thus comes to ho Comprehended by it.’’ The 
Beuae of the reply is that that which has passed away can never be Comprehended as 
“ present s” and hence, no Couipreheuskm of a foregone Conception is possible. 
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lo9-fll. What Is comprehended by Memory, too, is only the Com¬ 
prehended Object, as intermixed with its past character; and the same'could 
bo said is the present case also (if things wteire to bo as you assort thorn to 
be). Xn a dream however, it can never be so; because dream-conscious¬ 
ness is always false; as in a dream that which is not present is cognised 
as present; and this must be a mistaken notion, because it is always set 
aside by a contradictory Cognition (in the waking state). But there is no 
such mistake in the present case (of ordinary Conception). 

161-62. Therefore, of all ideas o£ Sense-perception, the past cannot 
be said to be the object; simply because it is past; exactly like the opera¬ 
tions of these (Ideas) in past lives. Or the fact of these ‘ not being Cog¬ 
nised as such (as past) ' may be laid down as the 'Reason ; the instance (in 
this case) being “ future entities, 

163. Even if it be the past, what proof havo yon got for the asser¬ 
tion that * it is not an Object but a Conception *? 

163-6 A. The past Conception that you have assumed to he the 
object of Comprehension (by the present Conception),—is it of the form of 
■liLi Comprehends*, or of that of the Comprehended, or of both P If it bo 
form of the Comprehended alone, then it comes to be a pure Object 
for you, only in a different name. 

lbo-66. And in as much as it is not cognised at any time except its 
own (in the past), there could not bo any transference of energy (or 
potentiality). Just as there can be no such transference from a Conception 
that has not yet appeared, or from one occurring in another series, so j» 
ilio satm! manner, there can be no transference from a Conception which 
is not strongly realised, and which disappears as soon as if is produced. 

166-67. It (secondly), the past Cognition were in fcho form of the 
Oompivhmler alone, then it conlcl never havo the character of the Com or 
hewled; and then in comparison with (and with reference to) wlmt wen hi 
it be the Comprehender f 

1G7-68. As for the duplicate form of Conception, it has already 
been refuted (K. 64 et. seq.) And (if a Conception were to have such 


tW-W. The objector urges that in a dream, past events are Cognised as present 
and is met by the argument Dream-Cognition is always mistaken; and as Hllo( 
cannot be admitted aa an instance of Right Notion, 

161.63 The reasoning is put into the syllogistic form. ,f Past lives "w ns 
lives are not objects of Cognition in the present birth. The second syllogistic nreuil f 
is this t" Ideas of Sense-perception do not eontproheml past objects: because 
are not cognised as such; like future objects," 30 theif 

iM-66 There is another discrepancy in this alternative; An Impression is on)r tn(! j 
as has comprehended its object; and the former Conception is solely in the form" 0 f 
object of Comprehension. Consequently, prior to the appearanee of the Jatter C’oi ^ 
Mon, (of which alone the former could be .the object), the former could in na Z7 
be Cognised. And ns such, it could not transfer its potentialities fo the s h*. 
impressions ; and in the absence of this transference, we could not have th. f!, W 
conception comprehending the former. '* att01 
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^duplicate character) it would also be ordinarily recognised as such 
(which is not the case); and even if such were the case, the latter Con¬ 
ception would net stand in need of another (foregoing Conception as the 
Comprehended object), for its fall cognisance. 

168-69, If you hold that a Conception has the duplicate form (of 
the Qnmprehender and the Oomprehended), then all right notions would end 
in the Conception itself (as you declare that the Conception cognises 
itsi If); and hence, the past could never bo an object of the Conception. If 
(the latter Conception were) of the same form as the former (Conception 
which you assert to be the) object of Comprehension, then (of the latter 
Conception) tbo very character of the Compreliunder would disappear. 

170, And if it were solely in the form of the Comp-rahenclar, t hen 
there would be no object (of Comprehension) ; because there is no simi arify 
between the two. And as for the transference of potentialities (urged by 
you), we never come across any such transference. 

171. And the absence of any such transference of potentialities, in 
accordance with your theory (of Momentary Ideas), has been proved (by 
us, in the Section on “ Niralambana-Yada.”) 

171- 72. In the ease of Ideas occurring in the same series, we must 
deny the relation (between them) of Gauss and .Kffect, as also the relation 
of the Imprmor and the Impressed, —because they are Ideas, just like 
Ideas oocuring in different senes (cl Cognitions). 

172- 74. Therefore that which is the CowprGiender (of colour f.i, ) must 
be different from its object, (colour),—because the conception of one is not 
always accompanied by that of the other;—as f.i. the GoHipnhendert of 
tast(i & e> Similarly the Comprehended object is different from the Compre * 
bending (Idea)because one who conceives of f he one does not necessarily 
conceive*of the other;— f.i- the Comprehenders of taste Ac. 

174 75. Thus then, the two factors (the Comprehends!' and the CompTs- 
h ended) must be concluded to be different,—like taste, Ac.because they 
are never conceived as identicalas,/.t., the conceptions occurring in 
another series. 

175-76. Again, an Idea can not compvehend any portion of itself;—be¬ 
cause of its originating in an Idea;—like its own potentiality (i.e., 7tba»3) ; 
(and for the same reason) there is a denial of the comprehensibility of an 

no. If the latter conception were solely in the form of the Coinpehender, then the 
former *could not be its object; because the two would be dissimilar—one being the 
CmugroBcadfr, and the other being the Gomj>ehended i and all Obyectmfj/ is based upon 
.‘Kmituritg, "Process”— since no such process 1b possible for an Idea or Conception, 
which the Bauddha holds to be a non-entity. 

iTl.W. Now follows a aeries of syllogisms. 

1 X 6 . 19 , The Bauddha holds that an Idea originates from an immediately preceding 
Tdua* and it is an admitted fact that that which originates in an Idea cannot Compre 
hand itself; as for instance, the Impressions produced by an Idea, which are never 
capable of being Comprehended by themselves. 
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Idea (by itself); because Impressions ere not equipped with a duplicate 
character (that of the {Jtvmpv/!.hender and t he Oo'nprchouded). 

176-77. Caitm’a conception oftimofc bo the moans of the cognition 
of (die comprehensible part of tho conception occurring in the same 
series;—because it is a concept:on just as a conception occurring in 
another body (of (mother man), can not be tho Coruprelicudcr thereof, 
(t.e., of Caitea’s conception). 

1,77-71), In Lhe same manner is to be explained the refutation of the 
duplicate capability of conceptions. We admit of a miiHiplieitj' of facul¬ 
ties else whore (eg., in Atmu), because such is proved by other moans of 
right notion. Whereas in the present ease (of conception) there is no 
ground for asserting such multiplicity of capabilities. And for those 
reason si we do not accept, as valid, the fact of your theory being simpler 
ttmi acceptable to both us (which you have urged in support of the theory 
of the form belonging to the blea, and not to any external object). 

179- 80. There is another reason too—that since conception is the 
means of comprehending the object, therefore it (conception) must be 
itself comprehended before the comprehension of the object; but this 
reasoning is unsound, because the case of tho sense-organs—the eye, Ac,— 
affords an instance lo the contrary. 

180- 81, Then again, it has been urged that since tho conception is 
not repressed, it must be comprehended as soon as it is produced. But, 
on this, we urge that the Conception could not bo comprehended by itself 
(for reasons urged above); and none other (that would comprehend it), 
has till then been produced; hence, in tho absence of any means of Com* 
prehension, it could not be comprehended (as urged), 

182. If there wore no ‘Idea,’ then we could not, in any other way, 
explain tho existence of objects; hence it is that after (the object has 
been perceived), we form an idea (of the Idea) as the means of a right 
notion (of the perceived object). 

188, Tho mere fact of non-?oppression by something else cannot lead 
to the Comprehension of anything. Aj a matter of fact, in the absence 

ITI.T9 " fx, (Jig fame manner ,”— i.e,, “A conception cannot have a double faculty, 
be can bo it originates h§ a conception,—like impressions.’' “ Sim-pUcity ”,— wo part 
corn pony from you when you sacrifice evidence to simplicity ; and certainly " Gfinrava ** 
is no fault, when snpported by proofs; ** PrawdparanfyairtsMaai infpyin* gwba. 

Tlie eye is the means of cognising colour •, and certainly, the Eye, ns an organ, i* 
not necessarily Comprehended, always; before the Comprehension of colour. Therefore 
the moro fact of the Idea being a means a of Comprehension cannot afford sufficient 
ground for holding its own prior Com prehension. 

1M The Anther explains how the Comprehension of the “Idea’’ is got at, Ha 
means to say that, if there were t o Idea, we could not explain objects as we see thorn. 
Consequently, it is through 11 Apparent Inconsistency,” that we assume the existence 
of Ideas. 
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of ft fully efficient cause, even a (solid) object is not perceived (or coin* 
prehended). 

Ig4. While functioning towards the Comprehension of the Object 
the Idea does not approach itself (*.#., does not render itself compre¬ 
hensible). Hence, though the Idea is the illuminator (or the means of the 
Comprehension of other things), yet for its own Comprehension, it stands 
in need oE something else. 

185. Or, the illuminative character (of the Idea) may bo said to 
consist only of the Comprehension of the object; and there is no Compre¬ 
hension (by itself) of (the Idea) itself; heuce it cannot be its own 
illuminator (or man!fester). 

186- 87. As in the case of tho Eye, &c, } we find that, though endowed 
with an illuminative character, they have their illuiainativeness restricted 
to (their specific objects) colour , form , Ac.,—so, we would have the same 
restriction in the present case also : viz, : the ill nminativeneea (of the 
Idea) would affect the external object, and not (the Idea) itself; for 
the simple reason that it is incapable of doing so (t.e., of manifesting 
itself or leading to its own Comprehension.) 

187- 88. “ If one (Idea) were to be comprehended by another (Idea), 

then there would be no end of (such Ideas—one com pre hen ding the other). 
Finding that there is remembrance of such and such (Cognitions), wo 
must admit that all such Cognitions in a series are definitely compre¬ 
hended. If however all these were comprehended by a single Cognition, 
then, the comprehension of all would be explicable by that alone (and 
it would not be necessary to assume an endless series of Cognitions).” 

189. Your assertion that “ there is a remembrance of each of the 
Cognitions in a Series” is opposed to ordinary experience. For no ordi¬ 
nary person ever remembers any such Series of Cognitions. 

190-91, (The ordinary experience is that) when such objects as the 
far and the like, have been Comprehended, soon after this, there follows, 
through Apparent Inconsistency, tho frequent recognition of certain concep¬ 
tions ; and this recognition goes on until one becomes tired of it; and hence 
subsequently, it would be only so many Cognitions, that would be remem¬ 
bered (and not an endless series of them), And as for any remembrance, 
prior to such recognition, of Cognitions, it would be like the remembrance 
of the child of a childless woman (i.e, an impossibility). 

192. The notion of remembrance that enters into the element of 
the subsequent Cognitions, is a mistaken one; because it is (really) only 
a remembrance of the object (and not of tho Cognition). And it is 

134 Being engaged in manifesting the object, it cannot, at tho same time, manifest 
itself. Since two independent functions can never operate simultaneously. 

IPt I); is the objeot that is remembered; and as this oould never be explicable 
without a former cognition, therefore the latter has to be assumed, through “ Apparent 
Inconsistency," 
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this (reJttembrauce of the object) that leads to the cognisance of a previ¬ 
ous Cognition. 

193* The recognition of the Series of Cognitions would continue 
only bo long as one is not tired of it, even if the preparations for its conti¬ 
nuance be on a grand scale* And there is sure to be n break, either 
through fatigue, or predilection, or contact with something else ; just m 
there is in the case of objects, 

194* As for 14 the remembrance of such and such ” that has been men¬ 
tioned (in K 183 J ;—if this refers to the first cognition, then there would 
be a Comprehension of that one alone; and as such there would be no 
** endlessness/* 

195, If however the masrufrraracfi belonged to every one of the 
Cognitions (in a Scries), then we would have to accept an equal hum her of 
Comprehensions as well,—and as suck who could get aside the series (even 
though aridity) when they would be in due accord with reason Y 

196. If it be assumed that u they (Le^ the endless remembrances) 
have all got the first Cognition for their object, 11 then the differences, 
among the Cognitions (of tbo series) coming one after the other, would 
not be possible, 

Lp 7, For one, who holds that all conceptions have Cognition# for 
their objects, the distinction between the Conception of the jar and the 
Cognition of this conception, is scarcely possible, 

198, And just as such a theorist, when remembering a conception, 
remembers it as devoid of any form,—so, when remembering a pre-cog- 
insert object, he would remember this also as devoid of any form* 

199. When the follows on the wake of a cortception, it is 

because the concept ion (or Idea) is the means of (ascertaining) the exis- 
tenee of the object, aud not because the conception is comprehended, 

19* In the case of an object, perceived by the eye, for instance, we find that there 
is a coguifcion of the object, only so long as the Bye is not tired, or the person himself 
does uot desire to withdraw to ofclier objects, or until no other object appears on the 
scene. The same is the ease with the Comprehension of cognitions ; and hence there 
never could be an end leas series of cognitions* 

J9i The expression could apply either to the complete Series, or to the first unit 
alone* The former alter native has been refuted in K». 1904)1, et 

19a The series is made up of the first Cognition of the jar } the Cognition of tide 
Cognition, and so oti ad iufi. And certainly there is a certain difference among these. 
No snob difference could bo possible, if every oue of the endless Cognitions, had the 
same Cognition for its object* 

i9i The Banddiia ascribes a form to the Conception $ and yet he says that when 
remembering it, he remembers it as devoid of form Bo in the case of the Cognition 
of objects also, the remembrance would bo devoid of all form,—which ia an absurdity, 

1« H has been urged by the Bauddha that, because Uemeiuborauce is found to 
follow cm Conception, therefore it is the Concept ion that is comprehended. The 
Kirika refutes this view by declaring that we have Bemomherauces following upon 
Conceptions because it is only through such Conceptions that we can have nay idea 
of objects. 
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200. Proxi raity u and ‘ 4 .Relativity (that Kate been urged hy ilw 
Bandilha as reasons for the Comprehensibility of the Conception bused 
upon its identity with the form of the objeftt) are precluded (from the Con¬ 
ception) because 1 of the impossibility of the CompreliensihiHty (of Concep¬ 
tions.) Or the two factors (of Proximity ami Relativity) could he said to 
bo baaed on the relationship of the object and subject (subsisting between 
the Object and the Conception); and as such what good would result from 
their non-disjunction of place (£«., identity ) P 

201; It has been urged (by the Bauddha) that no form of an object 
could be possible in the case of a mistaken Cognition ; but we have already 
proved (in the Section on Niralamhanavada) (hat in some cases (of mis¬ 
taken Cognition) we have only instances of the perversion of time and 
place, 

2J2. Even Cognitions other than those of Sense-perception arc 
brought about by means of past and future objects,—both during tho 
existence and non-existence of Impressions* 

208* In the case of the object that has never been, or never will be# 
comprehended,™there being no impressions, how could the Baacldha fee, 
have any Cognition ? 

204. If, even in the absence of Impressions, Cognitions were to 
appear; then that would coutradicb the causal efficiency of Impressions, 
which is accepted by you* 

80> The Bauddha argues thus: 41 The object Blue is not different from ifc^ cogni¬ 
tion \ because there cun be no Cognition of atiy thing that is nou identical with the 
Cognition itself. And again, if there be no relation, there eau be no Comprehensibility 
According to us, liovvover, the form of the object is close to, and identical with, cogni¬ 
tions j and it ij on account of this that it is comprehensible/' To this tho Karikh 
offers! the reply that both tho Proximity and the Bekfcmty (of the form of the object 
with tho Cognition) become precluded from tho Cognition, simply because tins latter can¬ 
not be the object of comprehension. Therefore you must accept the comprehension of a 
form of the object, which is neither related to, nor in close proximity with, Cognition* 
Or again, even in the absence of any such identity, (between the Cognition and the 
form of the object J, we crniM assert t lie proximity and relativity of those two, to be 
T&S04 upon the relation of the object and subject, which subsists between them. 
11 Non-distinctidi of place w is identity ; and u objectivity ” is tba character of bearing 
the result of Cognitions ; and this latter is the definition of - Comprehensibility, 1 of 
which no other definition is possible- 

m A wrong Cognition is only one of an object, in a place and at a time other 
thin the correct ones; and it can never be possible For any Cognitions, right or wrong, 
to affect such objects, and such regions of time ami place, ns are not known to the 
agent. 

SOj Remembrances no d Breams occur only w hen there are impressionsj hut Infer¬ 
ential Knowledge in attainable, through premises, oven iu the absence of impteS* 
mom. 

£<>3 Because the Bauddba asserts the forms of Cognitions to be duo to the impres¬ 
sions lea by previous Cognitions. 

»<n Yon hold that cognitions are always du© to Impressions ; and this theory would 
be contradicted* 
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205, AnJ if there be any impveaaious in that cnse also, then, these 
must have been preceded by a cognition (if not in this life, at least in 
Homo former life); and such being the case, the object (to which the 
impressions belong) must have been cognised before at some place or 
other (so that this Cognition, at some distant date, must have given birth 
to the impressions in question), 

200. Thus then, it is not proper ever to assert the absolute non-exis¬ 
tence of an object (with reference to a Cognition), And on account of 
tho inexplicability (of strange droams and impressions, without external 
objects), it becomes established that the object (dreamt of) had existed 
(and had been cognised) (at least) iu some previous birth. 

207. Sometimes it happens that Cognitions appear in an incorrect 
form ; but this is due to certain discrepancies in the cognitions themselves. 
In the case ot the earth &ohowever, their forme would bo cognised 
only through themselves (and not as based on Cognitions). 

208. Barring those (objects like the Earth, <fco.), we cannot ascribe 
any form to the objects of cognition. For “ Cognition ” too cannot attain 
to its character, unless it is possessed by an ex.let nal object. 

209. And again if this (form dreamt of), and other forms, were to 
lie ascribed to Cognitions alone,—then what would be the distinguishing 
feature in dreams, which marks them as absolutely non, est (or unreal) ? 

210. For these reasons, it must be concluded that, this (dream) is 
a pure misconception, which, while comprehending an object for ns, 
comprehends it in a way other than in which it exists ; and it can never 
bo said to exercise any independent function by itself. 

211. It is for this reason that the Cognition to the contrary (of any 
misconceived Cognition) gives rise to finch a reasoning as that—•**. though 
the object really exists in another form, yet this (false) form is imposed 
upon it by the miud (or Cognition) (under the inti nonce of a certain 
delusion)," 

212-13. The same is the case with such misconceptions as I hat of the- 

80S « Jfl. some previous birth.” This hue been ail tie cl, in order to guard against th» 
instances of such Dreams, Ac,-, us are altogether now to the Agent, and aa such, unlike 
all his experiences in thia life. 

851 Objections "One can have no impressions of his own head being cut off j and 
then how cau you explain u dream to that effect P ” Reply : u man sees another per¬ 
son'., head being cut elf, and by certain misconceptions, common in Dreams, the 
impression left by that event is transferred to one's owe head, 

810 By Droums also, we only comprehend certain objects, the only difference being- 
that during a Dream, the object, is perceived to be in a form other than the right one. 
As a mutter of fact, Dreams could never lmve an end in themselves, us laid down by 
the Banddha, with regard to Cognition, iu general. 

8U This is all that & contradictory Cognition does; it does not absolutely nega¬ 
tive the existence of an external object. 

slw.LS Refer to the objections urged in Karikas S7-68. The first explanation means 
that the difference in the Gender and such application of names to the Barns object is 
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<4 doable moon ”; and in the some maimer, in the ease of (inch synonywis 
as “ taraka ” (Fern.) (“ NaUbutra " If cut.), <te., the feminine character, &o., 
(.1) would be such as has been perceived elsewhere (and attributed here 
by mistake); or (2) they might be somehow explained as being merely 
verbal; or (3) lastly they might be explained as being due to such 
perceived agencies as the excess or otherwise of the various attributes or 
Satlwa, Rajas and Tamaz, as has been suggested by some,—notably, by 

Pnt&njali (in his Vydk arana~3ha shy a ). 

214. Thus then, we find that the application of the three genders 

to the same object, is not uu-reaeonablo. And since the diversity 

is based upon comparative difference (from other objects m the excess 
or deficiency of one or other of the attributes), therefore there » no 
contradiction (if different genders be attributed to tbe same object). „ 

215. The same is the case with tho ideas of a “ dead body," do., 

(with reference to a handsome woman), where the kaibo object (the 
woman) being found to be possessed of all the three characters, the 

disposition of tho cognising person loads to the recognition of one or the 

other definite character. , , 

216. In the case of objects with many forms, the impression leu 

after its particular Cognition (at a particular moment) would bo the cause 

a mistake. Hut inasmuch as wo have no Cognitions whereby such use would be 
contradicted, end (hence) net aside, we offer the second explanation. The differences 
may he only verbal, and not real. But inasmuch as this also is il gratuitous usump- 
lion, we have a (hml explanation, PstaujaU holds that the Gender of objects, and 
hence of Words is based upon the excess or deficiency of the severs 1 Guij«i ihftt 
which abounds in Saftiea is masculine ; that which abounds is Bnjas is jemmtne, and 
that abounding in Tomas is Neuter; tins excess or otherwise of the Gunas however 
is purely comparative j one and the same object may have an excess of Battu-a, m 
comparison with one object fthus being ; while the sumo object may have 

a deficiency of Bottom and an excess of Rajas, in comparison with & third object (and 
as such it would bo called Feminin& Thus then, there is nofchiug unreasonable m 
the nso of different Genders with regard to the same object. In the case in question, 
the brightest stars may be said to be IfafccaliM, the lesser ones Feminine, and the 
smallest ones Jfcafsr-oalled, respectively, « Tisbya,” “ TiraW ’’ and " Nakshatra.” 

sit This refers to tho objection urged in Klrikii 59, The Woman is possessed of 
the three properties of a dead body, a handsome person-, and a mass of flesh. The 
Renunciate recognises her a dead carcase (not fit for touching) ; because having 
continually thought of tho body without the Self as dead matter, he recognises only 
a dead body in the Woman. A licentious man, accustomed no the company of women, 
recognises,‘in the handsome woman, an object of enjoyment. A nd the Peg, accustomed 
to flesh-eating, recognises in her only a lump of flesh. The determining cause of each 
of these recognitions is the impression that is engraved upou the mind of each of the 
three Agents. By continuous practice, certain impressions are produced open indm- 
dual minds j and these impressions predispose the mind to one or the other form of 

SIS Tho specific form being that to which, more than to others, the Agent has 
been accustomed, and of which the impressions are stronger and more permanent. 
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of determining any one specific form, and setting aside, for tlio time being 
all, other forma. 

217, Similarly * n the case of the notions of “length” (“shortness,” 
ivifcli regard to a single object) and of “Crliatafcwn ”(“ Parlhivafcwa, ” with 
regard to the single object H jar ”), these will cease to be contradictory,— 
the diversity of forms being due to differences based upon comparison (of the 
objeot with various other objects). 

2,18. And on the more ground of the Cognition being of inultifnrions 
forms, it in not right to assert that there can be no form at at! ; became 
the diversity of forms may only bo dne to the diversity of comprehension 
(in different Individuals). 

219. And on the ground of the comprehension (by different persons 
being diverse), it is quite possible for contradictory forms to belong (to 
one and the same object). There is no such bard and fast rnle laid down 
by God, that “ one object must have one, and only one, form.” 

220. We must mt everything just as it is perceived ; and even 
the singularity (or oacku ss) of an object cannot be Kid to be absolute, 

221. Therefore the forms of objects, consisting of appearance and 
disappearance, would be separately comprehended by means of Cognitions, 
bronght about by the peculiarities of place (time), &c. 

222. Among people who simultaneously comprehend (an object, as 
(jar' 'earthy' &c,)—ho who happens to remember a word denoting a cer¬ 
tain form, comprehends the object in that form only. 

223. Though the properties of colour, odour &c., reside separately in 

SIT This refers to the objection urged in KSrikEi 59-00. The same object may be 
long in comparison with one objeot, ant! afrori in comparison with nnother, 

318 It baa been urged in K. 61 that since different- persons have different ideas 
with regard to the same object, therefore any one form cannot be said to specifically 
belong to any object. The present Karikl meets this by urging that the diversity in the 
form iB dne to the difference in the comprehensions of different persons, based upon 
individual idiosyncracies, 

SO Because different persons have different comprehensions—this is enough reason 
to lead to the conclusion that it is possible for a single object to be impressed with 
diverse, and even contradictory, forms, 

!sw We must accept an objeot to bo of one or of multifarious forms, according as 
wo perceive them ; there can be no other criterion. There is no proof 0 f the object 
being one only. Therefore there is nothing contradictory in one and the same object 
being endowed with various forms,—when such are in accord with the cognitions 
of individual persons. 

83! ’'Appearance and disappearance"—one form appearing in the cognition of one 
person, and disappearing in that of another. Thus then the object will have one form 
or the other, according os it happens to he cognised by this or that person. Snoh 
appearance or disappearance may be boned upon the differences of time, place &c 
r.i. a well-armed man in the jungle is recognised as a huntsman, while in the midst" of 
ft town, lie is only known m n policeman, 

8 SS This refers to K. 80, Even these people do not become cognisant of the form 
of the Conception, prior to that of the form of the objeot, 
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ayW, yet—their Cognition is restricted in accordance with the respective 
functioning of tlio Eye, the Nose, Ac. 

224. In the same manner, though the characters of ‘ Ghatanmj 
Pdrthialwa' &c.—have their existence equally for all persons, yet their 
recognition is con trailed by the remembrance (by different Individuals) of 
words expressing the various forms (of the jar). 

225. Therefore the character of the object, though existing outside, 
is assumed to be tup object of Cognition, according as it. is approached 
or not approached, by the var ious organs of sense, the Eye aud the rest. 

22d. Though ordinary people assert that “ the external existence 
of the object is in accordance with the Conception we have of it,”—yet 
even these people do not attribute a form to the object by means of 
(and subsequently to) the recognition of tho forms of the Idea. 

227. It is only as a means of Cognition that a Conception presents 
to us the Object—as that “ such is the object” ; because it (Conception) 
is only the moans (of recognising the form of the Object). 

228. Thus then those who hold the existence of external objects So 
not admit lheir non-existence, which you seek to prove by means of Infer¬ 
ences ; and passing over the Cognition of the Idea, they become cognisant 
of tlia form of the external object itself, 

229. It is necessary for students of Philosophy to explain things ex¬ 
actly according to Cognitions met with in ordinary experience. Aud (in 
ordinary experience) the external object is never cognised to be of the 
same form as the internal (Idea). 

230. “If at tho time of the Cognition of the Object, tho Conception 
too were to be cognised as what has already appeared,—what would this fact 
accomplish for tho Piirvnpakflhm ? And again, how could he speak of 
another object P ” 

231. (Tho moaning of the objection as urged, in the Bhashya is that) 
the objector asks the upholder of external objects-*-* Do you not hold that 

S2S The cognition of external objects is got fit by moans of Sense-perception i and 
yon seek to prove the negation of tho so by manna of Inference, Bat before your 
Inference hue boil lime to function, the existence of tin- external object will have been 
recognised by tho prior functioning of Sense-perception. 

839 Tho object is recognised as “ hi no,” and not as “ I ” (which is the real internal 
form). 

2B0 The P. ha shy a says : *' n tp adya >n -i n n t vis d »i Jnayati Jnapayati Carthantaram 
pradipavaditi ymlpveyHa" (an objection urged from the standpoint of the Baud Jim) ; 
and the present, KSnkii objects to this as coming from the Bnnddha. The fact urged by 
the objector does not in any way help bis position ; in fact it only goes to wenkon it, 
iiinsmnch as he is made to assert “ another object” (Arthiiniaritni) — which is opposed 
to the purely Idealistic theory, 

SSI This Kiirtka supports the objection as nvged in the Bhashya. If there is no 
snpprcssion, the object is bound to be comprehended; and as such, if yon deny its 
(suppression, how can yoti deny its Comprehension ? 
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tftora is no suppression of Conception while it comprehends another 
object ? f 

232. The reply to tins question is that we do not admit of such 
Comprehension, because there h no direct (sensuous) means of compre¬ 
hending (such another object) ; and also he cause there is no mark ( Reason 
or middle term by which such Comprehension could be inferred), 

232-33, Or, the objection may be taken ns applying to other theories. 
In these other theories, the Idea is said to bo cognised at the time of the 
Cognition of the Object ; and in that ease, the existence of the Object; 
would he struck at its root ; and it h for this reason that we bring the 
objection home to them, 

23 k u The passage beginning with 1 Naim 1 itf irrelevant (as coming 
from the Baud.Um) ; because it urges what is desirable for his opponent) 
iiud secondly, the mention of sequence contradicts what has boon asserted 
before/' 

235, u And if it bo urged that 4 both (Idea and Object) being momen¬ 
tary, the Cognition urged in the objection is quite proper, and that the 
fact of the object being cognised $uhseqnenth/ is ment ioned only as a past 
event (by means of the past participle affix in Jnijatah ),—there would be a 
useless repetition of what has already been said before/* 

3S3 This Kiinkix explains the rifiaango oi the BMsbya, embodying the reply to the 
objection raised by the limultlha in the prtssnge referred to above. Though there fa il(} 
suppression there may be no menus of comprehending the object; nor is ihoro any 
snob characteristics of it ns would lead to the acceptance of its Compreheiisioa* 

saa.BS This ICnrikn interprets fclio objaction urged in the |hfiihy% in a different way, 
as bi rooted agninsr the Vui^csliika doctrine that the Idea is comprehended aimnltane* 
tmalj with fcbo Object In that case, no external object canid bo proved to have n real 
existence; booaijsa the Cmuprahensioti of the Idea is not possible without Mint of the 
forms and when the form has onto been .cognised in conn action with the Idea, there 
would he no room left for the interception of the external object itself. 

The Bhashyu lays down another Bauddhu argument : **■ fTtpanndydmeva buddhau 
ftrtho jwyate t Sre. t §*G ? f —^ passage which ends with the assertion that a at first there 
is ftn appearance of the Hen, anti than follows the cognition of the object/* The 
Ksrikii says that thin is not Opposed to the Mlmansn theory, which also holds that the 
Object is cugnised only on the manifestation of tho Idea j and, to the contrary, tlie 
mention of tho Gorjmti*n of the Object is directly against the (bitty an ada tenets; nnd 
lastly, it hue been urged above that t he cognition of the Idea is simultaneous with that 
of the Object; and this m contradicted by the prosent assertion,.that the cognition 
of the Idea is follaumi by that of the Object. 

m The contradiction nrg> d above is met by the assertion that in the second 
objection also, we have only the aforesaid &muUan$t£ym view* With regard to the Idea 
it has been said that it i a beuty ifmied (in the present tense), while the object has 
been said to imp* Heit eoyni$ed(in the Past), And for tho fiauddha, there cannot bo 
any other nhorimtive save that of &inmltm4ittj} boemisa all "things being momentary, 
any object that has once appeared and given rise to an Idea, could not wait for a no titer 
moment, to bo cognised by itself separately. 

[It may however be noted that If this explanation fa accepted, the second objection 
becomes tho mme m the first.] 
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jliG. Hew too, the Bauddha dooa not speak ivow his own btandpram 
the fact being that through the assertion of his opponent lie is mistaken 
ns to the theory of his antagonist and ( while under this misapprehension) 

he bus put the question (urged in objection 2), 

237-40. “The eimnUanity of the manifestation and Comprehen¬ 
sion of the Idea being absolutely established,—we ask if these come fefow 
tho Cimprehension of the Object, or after it, or simultaneously with it ? 
This theorist (the Mimansaka) asserts the Comprehension of the Idea to 
•follosr after that of the Object; and then (in accordance with this theory) 
the Idea would be produced also after (the Object)- But this is not 
possible; bence we deolarethe production (or manifestation of the Idea) 
to precede the cognition of fclie Object; and thus at tho same time wo would 
ubo hare the Com prehension of the Idea (and hence the Comprehension ox 
the Idea would also precede that of the Object). And the prior Compre¬ 
hension of the Idea being thus established, there can he no proper 
discrimination between the external (Object) and the internnl (Idea) 
fiutd as such by priority we infer tho form to belong to the Idea and 
not to any asternal Object],” Anri it is in view of these reasonings that 
the objector has brought forward the aforesaid objections. 

24,1. Even if the Comprehensions of the Object and the Idea were 
simultaneous (as mentioned in Obj. I'),-W0 could not recognise any 
form as belonging to the Objem (because the form will have been cog¬ 
nised as being confined to the Idea). And it is for this reason that the 
Mmansakn first seeks to prove that the Comprehension of the Object pre- 
cedes that of the Idea (even though the Idea may have been produced 
before). 


SSfl 'Hiis Karikii supports the objection as quite proper, as coming from the 
Bftuddha. The Miaiainaaka has asserted that tho idea of an object is cognistil before 
tho Object itself ; but, at the a a mo time, lie lias also said that when the Object has been 
cognised, tlie cognition of the Idea follows by Apparent Inconsistency. And from this 
the Bauddha lms concluded the Mhniiusalm to bold that there is m> cognition of the 
I dons boEoro that of the Object; and from this he haw also concluded him to deny oven 
the in an ife station of the Idea before the Object. And thus having misunderstood the 
theory of his opponent, blio Banddha asks;— 1 " But it is only when the Idea has 
appeared,’’ &o.,&o. (Vide bhashya, quoted above}”. 

il* 1 .*0 These Karikis set out the process of reasoning employed by the Banddha 
as based upon the aforesaid misconception of the MimansaWs standpoint. The 
process shows that tho aim of both objedtiCns is the same—v»*., the denial of the 
external Obj not, and the establishing of the fact of the Idea being the sole entity. 

8*1 The first half of the Karilta shows how the aim of tho former objection too con- 
Hints only of the dental of the reality of the external Object s and tho sense of the at o»d 
half ia that if we accept the comprehension of the Idea to bo cognised, either prior to, 
or simultaneously with that of the Object, then w« would be forced to ascribe a form 
to the Idea, and deny the .existence of the Object altogether. For this reason, tho 
first business of the i\iIuBinsnk& is to prove that the comprehension of the Object 
procodes that of the Idea— which latter is got at subsequently by moans of Apparent 
luconaiatftinjy* 
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242. The portion of the Bbashya that follows after this has already 
been explained above. 

242-43. “ Because the character of the Object comprehended is not 
remembered (at some future time), just like an unknown object,—that is 
no direct reason for asserting the previous aon-Ootaprehenaion of the Idea. 
Therefore with what, and on what way, is the previous non-Com prehen¬ 
sion of the Idea connected or relevent to the present discussion ?” 

244. For these reasons the present passage must be explained as 
being a refutation of the theory that “ the form belongs to the Idea, 
because of its prior cognition”—because the iiotiou of the form belonging 
to the Idea is the result of the argument baaed on its prior Compre¬ 
hension. 

245. The passage “ iftfmam bnddhsh M , denotes the fact of the Idea 
being dependent on the Object. 

246-47. As a matter of fact apart from the form of the Object, 
there is no recognition of Ideas. And the Idea being recognisable by 
another’s form, it cannot be the object of cognition, because it is like a 
Mirage. Thus then, for you, the cogninability of Ideas* would bo in accord¬ 
ance with a comprehensible object which you hold to be non-eat. And 
since the form of the Ideas themselves is a tabula rasa, their cognisability 
could only be emtimed to have been caused by the disturbance of Vasari a 
{predispositions ov tendencies). And as such the Idea itself could net be 
eogu i sable, i n real i ty. 

24S. “ The fixity of cause ” is equally applicable to both the 

theories because the upholders of * Idea ’ as well as the upholders of 
” external objects” equally take their stand upon the peculiar faculties 
of their substances, 

249. 11 Liow is it, that for you too the objects i.n the shape of threads 

w " The portion »/ the. Bhtuhtja," $rc—"aatyam piieoam buddhiruipadyate tut i rr 
jndyate "—explained above in Karikiis 63-83. 

Mi-*3 This KAcikS takes exception to the Bhfiahya passage in reply to tho above 
objections i The passage referred to is ; " Bhavati hi lihahi kaddeidetat y a junto'- 

pyarthah stmndpidtavadticyate." It U often found that Of two objects cognised at on- 
time, only one may bo remembered in the future ; consequently it is not right 
to assert that—' 1 because the Idea is remembered when the object, is not, therefore 
there ecmld have been no cognition of the Idea together with the Object,” 

fi«* This is in defence of the BMahya: Though the direct denial of the prior 
conception of the Idea is not quite relevant,, yet what wo mean by such denial is only 
to strike at the root of the rc3nUanfc theory : namely that the form belongs to the 
Idea, and not to the Object, 

3*5 Bhashya ; " Kamnmekarupatvi buddhirha bhnvati” —t. e. Even if tho Idea and 
the object were identical, it would be more correct to attribute tho form to the Object 
than to the Ide*, 

SM.47 Idann, being naturally plain (according to tho Bauddha), could not have any 
forma of their owij. 

**3 Kiriki* 343-52 take exooption to the Bhl»hya s “Apt caniyalanimitta, frc., $ 0 .” 
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bi-iofr ftljout only such attecta m tlio oio'M7 W herefore could not these 
(threads) bring about a jar f Or bow is it that the cloth is not brought 
about by ilimps of clay” P 

250. If you object to the Ideas of ‘ thread 'and ‘ lump of clay ’ (as 
having the power to bring about ideas of tbe ‘ cloth and the 1 jar reft 
pectivcly), then in. the same manner, you would have an objection to 
the objects (‘ thread’ and * lumps of clay” as having the properties whereby 
to bring about the objects 1 cloth’ and 1 jar'). ’ 

251. “If the fixity of the creation' (or causation) of objects were 
said to depend on the restrictions of faculties (or capabilities euch as 
the faculty of causing a cloth is restricted to the thread alone and so 
forth), then who could deny the same capabilities in the restriction of the 
causation t?f Ideas (he,, we would also have the Eilea of threads such >) ■' 
having resrioted within itself the power of briuging about the Idea of 

cloth) f” - 

252. “ Therefore when the objection is common to both theories 
and when the means of meeting the objection too is similar to both, ■ 
such an objection should not be brought forward by one against/ the other, 
during a discussion over a subject.” 

253. But for the upholder of the :1 Object ” theory, we have such moans 
(of meeting the objections) ns the specialities of time, place and the like, 
■which serve to control the capabilities of the causes, in (the manifesta¬ 
tion of) their particular effects ; (which resource is not open to the Idealist 
who denies space, time, &e, in fact everything besides Ideas). 

254. The capabilities of objects too are such as are postulated 
through the “ Appiwent Inconsistency ” of the, effects and ns such 
these are known to be real, having their application restricted to their 
respective effects. 

255. For you, on the other hand, any such capability, either different 
or non-diJterenfc from the Idea, is not recognised as real,—apart from its 
assumed (unreal) existence. 

256-58. It is Vasaka (Disposition) alone that you describe by the 

9£4 When we find that a certain clinmetemtic in the effect cannot bo otherwise 
explained, WO postulate a corresponding potentiality in the cause, to which source we 

relegate the said charnoterestio, _ . . . 

S65 To assume that the potentiality lias an unreal ox is ten ce is only a tacit denial 
of the potentiality j and lionce a restriction of the causal elFioienoy. 

s&fl.ts You hold that the operation of the cause is restricted by VKanna. That 
any such controlling ngonoy, as that of the Vfisana, is not possible, we have shown 
under the section of iYinJZswbann-rddo, “ 3 T oi dependent, §'e." \ For us, the Vusunti 
resides in the Sot/l, which being, for us, permanent, it may bo possible for tho opera¬ 
tion of the underlying Viisana towards the restriction nf the Causal efficiency to bo 
didftj'od to a certain extent.. But the liandtUm holds the Tetflana to reside in the Idea, 
which is held to be mmenUry. Under the circumstances, how could Yssnna (which 
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word '* f'fikli ’’ (capability). Anti the restriction of causal ty, that yon. base 
upon the-. Vfjfcanttt, becomes impossible, firstly, because sucli Vdsanas cannot 
exist, and sucondly, because they cannot bo said to serve the purpose of 
any other object. Nor do you accept any such controlling agencies, as 
those of Time, Place, &o. it is with all this in view, that the author 
of the TJhSnhya has urged, against his opponont, the argument beginning 
with “ api ca ”, &c, 

258- 59. Therefor© it does not meet our objection to your theory, 
merely to assert that “just as for yon, cloth proceeds from threads, so for 
us too, the Idea of cloth would proceed from the idea of threads.” 

259- 61. Thus then (we conclude that) the negation of the external 
object is not proved by the first two means of Right Notion (Sense- 
perception and Inference) ; Of Verbal Authority there is no application in 
this case (denial of external object),—in fact it is applicable to the contrary ; 
Analogy is not applicable, because you admit of nothing else that would 
be similar to Idea; neither does Apparent Inconsistency serve your 
purpose; because it proves quite the contrary, Hence we conclude that 
such denial of the external object can only bo amenable to “ Negation.” 
(i'.e., the denial is only capable of being denied). 

201. Some people, finding that external objects being aggregates 

of atoms are incomprehensible, have asserted the Negation (ffanyatS)_ 

thus proved to ho unamenable to any means of Right Notion—to reside in 
the predicable object itself; 

2(>2. but on account of tho impossibility cf any comprehensibility 
belonging to au internal (Idea) as shown above,—even these people will 
bare to admit of the comprehensibility of something else. As for atoms, 
neither do we accept them to be comprehensible; and as such, we must 
describe the aggregates of these (atoms) to be real (and as such, objects 
of comprehension). 


too cannot but bo momentary) tm-H any controlling mtluonco over tlie operation of 
Causes P It, fact tho Bauddha'a Viisarm becomes devoid of any substantial substratum. 
f<or dong tho Batjddha admit of any other controlling agenoy ; henoo all hi* Causal 
opora&iorm would become erratic in the extreme^ degree- 

*«-Sl as Injunctions—laying ,] 0T „ sacrifices, &o„ and 

M snoh Tjettrin * to tUo r ^!ity ‘wterunl objects. » Apparent Inconsistent 

Various forms perceived in the world having bom found to bo inexplicable, wo 'infer 
from Apparent Inconsistency, the reality of tho exigence of the various obioct- in th« 
external world. And this goes directly against the punyavada. Thus thL. ft n those 
Means of High* Notion being found to contradict tho denial of external objects tho 
only remaining Means of Eight Notion is Negation. A ml a theory that is ameuablS to 
Negation alone cannot but he denied in its totality, 

S6 ‘ P ;^ingthat qunyati is not established by any Prauuum, some people 8cck 
to rest it in the Praraeya,-their reasoning being this 5 Atoms are invisible ■ therefore 
the aggregate of atoms must be invisible ; therefore all objects are invisible and iucom. 
prehensiblo : and therefore they do not exist." 

*ta 11 iFfr must describe, §'c ."—ns rve shall prove later on. 
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263. Titus then (the realiw of) the external object having been 
ostablishrul, there can be no unreality of the Idea (either) ; and for those 
who know the true character of both (the Object and the Idea'', this (the 
Couple, Object and Idea) is really a fit object for being made the axle of 
the wheel of “ Investigation into Duty. 1 ' 

Thus ends the Cunyavftda, 

(SECTION 5.) 

Initbrehce, 

1. Since “ Sense-perception” has been proved to be not a mistaken 
process, therefore, for the same reason, there can be no question as to the, 
validity of Inference and the rest, as defined below. 

2. Tho epithet “ known—relfttioitt^ either belongs to the cognising 
agent; or it refers to a substrate of the middle term; or the com¬ 
pound may he explained as a Kar?nadharaya--t\\Q words “ one-substrate ” 
referring to each of the two members of the relation (postulated in the 
Premiss). 

3. Or the epithet may refer mutually to both members of the relation 
itself,— the words 1 one substrate (or part) ’ in that case, signifying 
(severally) the two members themselves. 

4. The “ relation ” meant here is that of invariable concomitance of 

S6a Just a* a pail* of horses is fit for pulling a oar, so these two—the Object and 
the Idea—are fit for supporting and carrying through an Investigation into Duty, for 
those who know thereat character of the Object and the Idea (i.e., tho Mlmansakas), 

1 Because Inference and the rest are all based upon Sense-porneption. 

3 The Bhiishya passage here referred to is this ; 11 Anttm'vuim Jndtasamband - 

has<j <, <)v., t )"c.. ” If t.he omppouod " Jiiabasiimbandha” be explained as an Accusative 
Bahnvrihi— " Ho by whom the relation is cognised”—then tho moaning of tho 
definition would be that " Inference is the cognition of that person who baa previously 
recognised the relation, &o. Ac.” IF however, the compound bo explained as n Gene- 
tive J»ahim-Uii--* 1 That whereof the relation has been cognised’—then, the definition 
would mean that" Inference is the cognition, in another substrate (Fire), brought 
about by the perception (in the mountain, of smoko) which is a part of the relation 
of concomitance with Fire, perceived’in such substrates ns the culinary hearth, the 
relation whereof toith the smote has boeh previously recognised.” Thirdly, the com¬ 
pound may be explained as a Kamadlntraya— 14 known relation;" in that case the defi¬ 
nition would mean that “ Inference is the cognition, in another member of the relation, 
brought nboofc by the perception of the smoko, which is another member of the iMetpil 
relation,” 

& Taking the compound to be a Bahnvrilii, there can be yet another explanation : 
That whereof the relation is known belongs to both members of the Minor Premiss 
taken together ; and “one part” of'this m:,y be each of these taken severally. 

* In the stock example, “ There is firo, because there is smoke,” emoJee is the 
means of the cognition of firer\ and certainly it occupies less apace, and is seen less 
often, than the fire* 
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tho character of the Middle term with the Major term. To the ' per¬ 
vaded (Middle term) belongs the function of bringing about the 
conception (of the Major term), and the Pervader’ (the Major term) 

ia tit0 subject of tho conception (arrived at through the Infer¬ 

ence). 

5. Because the * Pervaded ’ is that which, in space and time, is either 
the equal or lees in comparison with another; and that which is equal 
or more is the * Pervader ’; 

therefore it is only after tho ‘ Pervaded ’ has been recognised, 
that its ' Pervader ’ can bo cognised ; otherwise there would be no stieb 
relation between them as that of the 1 Pervader aud the Pervaded * ( i.e-. 
that of Invariable Concomitance), 

7. 'J hough it is a fact that the ‘ Pervaded ' is (sometimes) cog¬ 
nised as the 1 Pervader; yet even if its greater ex tension (in time and 
space) may not bo contradictory, it could not (in that particular form) 
bring about the conception of the ‘ Pervaded. ' 

8. This is found, to be the case in the instance of the 1 cow ' (pervaded) 
ami the ‘ horned animal' (Pervader)) , where the • cow ’ being the 

‘Pervaded’ gives rise to the conception of the ‘Pervader’ * horned 
animal,’ 

9 Therefore even in such cases, where both members may in certain 
eases be accepted as the ‘ Pervader ’ and the ‘ Pervaded, ’ it is the ctmv- 
acier of the ‘ Pervaded ‘ alone, and never that- of the ‘ Pervader/ that 
forms part (as the cause) of cognition, 

10-11. Thus then that form of the * Pervaded' which brings about 
the conception of the * Pervader ’ is precisely that alone which has at some 
previous time been perceived, at a deduce timo and place, as located in 
one substrate, and which is subsequently perceived, exactly in the same 
form, in another substrate. 

Id-I.l. The In variable Concomitance of two general objects is reeog- 
maed through a repeated cognizance (of thoir concomitance), and through 
the removal of all doubt as to their difference (non-concomitance). At 
times (there is an invariable concomitance) of particular objects also ; as for 
instance, ^ the perception of the appearance of tho constellation of 
KriUika” gives rise to the notion of the proximity of (Us neighbour) 
“Kohmi.” ° ' 

7 As in tho com of the argument—" non-eternal, because, caused "—a case where 
both are equally co-oxteneive, and both tony be the “ pervader or the "Pervaded 
Kveo if wb admit tho greater extensiveness of any one of these, though this will not 
ho contradictory, yet any snch member oE greater extensiveness con hi not always aive 
r,so to the conception of another of lesser extensiveness } because the former can exist 
©vet* in tho absence ©f the latter, 

1!> ’ U The smoko has previously been perceived to co-oiist with Fire, in the onlioary 
hearth ; mid subsequently, it, is perceived in the moan tain,—and instantly gives rise to 
the idea of the Fire existing in the mountain* 
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13-15. In the cognition of an Invariable Concomitance the cause 
ib a certain property, witli regard to which there is such a notion a& that 
"it is only when this exists that such and such a thing can exist ’ ; (proper¬ 
ties) other than tins only tone! to add support to concomitances brought 
about by other means. And we do not admit of any ascertainment of 
concomitance on the perception of only such properties as these latter, 

15-It), Those that employ an oh (secondary properties') for the accom« 
pliahment 6f their conclusions aro frequently led away by the discre¬ 
pancies of counter-arguments, that crop up quite Badly m their way. 

16*17, Those persons are also opeia to the faults of 1 ccritratliction of the 
scriptures,’ 1 and contradiction of their own ends* ‘(self-contradiction),’ 

< un heard of argumentations and such illogical argumentations should bo 

avoided by all reasonable men. _ _ il . 

17- 18. Animal -slang liter is sinful, simply because it is pro In luted. 
In the absence of such prohibition, the more fact of its being * animal 

slaughter ’ could not prove it to be sinful. 

18- 10. The falsity of all ideas is bused on two causes (the discre¬ 
pancy i n the means of arriving at the idea, and the subsequent cognition 
of some idea setting aside the former) ; and the arguments asserting the 
facta of an Idea being an idea, and of having au origin, are of no use 

(in proving the falsity of any Idea). 

19- dO The capacity of leading to Heaven belongs to sacrifice, Ac., 
when performed by the first three castes ; and hence it cannot bo ascribed 
to those that are performed by the q’minis, on the sole ground of these 
hitter being performed by human beings, just like the former ones. 

tS.lfi Tlie objection, that the KfiriH is meant to meet is that " if the pervaded be 
Emitted to lead to the inference ft the pemitfer, then the ra ore fact of its being ft 
tslauahlei would lead to the inference that the slaughter of annuals in tho sacrifices is 
j n f„l. because there is a concomitance between ftinfutness and Wanghter, in the ease 
£ Brthmana—slaughter and the like.” The sense of the reply is that such concomilatieo 
is not admissible ; because we bate.no *.$h general position, os that “ ^jever 
there is tin there is daughter.” The property that must be admitted *0 the basis of 
emuomitanoo in the case in question, must bo the eft .muster of i ting prohibited ; because 
no o„d can deny the truth of the assertion that 11 whenever there ss tin, there t* a so 

*t L rtokihitti in the scriptures." The hfts.B of coneoimtnr.ee, in oil 

easca,' nt.uib he such ns is capable by itself of being directly connected with the Major 
Term'. Such however is not the case with Slaughter, because even in its absence, wo 

001114 

U.,1 <> Contradiction of script are ”-«■*„ in tl.o case of the alleged smfaluoss ot 

animal sacrifice in the “ Aguish torn a.” 

17,15 Thitn cites an example of the 11 contradiction of^scnpt.i: ub. 

13.W This gives an example of 11 Self-contradiction. 

gome people might urge the argument that “ sacrifices performed 
load them to lleavon, because they arc performed by human agents, like lho sacrifices 
performed by the higher castes.” Besides being fallacious m itself, such an arg.uncn 
would he directly contradictory to facts laid down in the scriptures. 
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20- 21 Destructibilifcy is baser! on ttie facts of having a beginning 
in fcime, and on that of being made up of certain constituent parts ; and it 
can never be based npon each facts as that of being cognised after a certain 
effort on the part of the agent. 

21- 22. In the same manner the facts of behnymg to a class, and being 
sensual (belonging to a certain organ of Sense) arc common to all existing 
things (eternal as well as non-eternal) j and hence, who else, except the 
Naiyayika, could bring forward these, as arguments for proving the non- 
eternality of Sound (or Word) ? 

22- 28, Therefore that, which by its very capability has been found 
to be the means of proving the existence of another, can ho said to bo the 
means of bringing about its conception,—and not that which comcB to be 
related to it by mere chance, 

2d, By means of tho double mention of the words ‘ one member ’ is 
mentioned tho Minor term which forms one of the member;-: of the relation. 

2A. If ‘smoke, ! Ac., were not related toothers (the Major and Minor 
terms) they coaid, by themselves, be * a member * (of the relation) 
and ifc is the 1 Pakslta ’ (Minor term) alone that contains both members (of 
the relation) partaking of tbe character of both tho conceived (the Per- 
vudor) and the moans of (another) being conceived ( i.e. , the Pervaded). 

25. With regard to tbe unascertained factor ('Fire, I’d.) the Minor 
term (Mountain) forms the object to bo conceived j while in relation to 
the ascertained (‘smoke’) it is the means of the conception (of another) ; 
and it may be mentioned either separately or identically, according to the 
wish of tho speaker : 

26. As an instance of tho mention of the Minor term in a form 
co-ex tensive with its correlatives, we have “ non-eternal, because it is 
originated” and L< the smoky is fiery”; and as an instance of the Minor 
term mentioned in a form separate from them, we have “ there is tire in' 
the mountain, which is smoky.” 

27. It is tho Minor term as qualified by the Major term that forms 
the object of Inference. Independently of it (the Major term), the Minor 
term can never be the object of Inference, 

28. The qualifying (Major term) by itself cannot form tho object of 

T10 fact of being cognised is urged aa a proof of the desfcructibUity of 
f£ yStords” ; and the Karikh meets this argument. 

fr’iLvS That is to say , that alone OOtltd bo regarded as each means, with regard to 
which we h;ive a notion as that — 1u when fchin exists, that must exist"— e.g.j m tho 
case of 41 being prohibited/* and ,s mnfnlness/* where we ha-re a definite general 
proposition ; u Whatever is prohibited is sinM/* 

Consisting of both, it; must partake of the oat,are of both. 

S6 (t ]yir0 ,J (in, tb© mountain) is not known by anyother means save that of Infer-* 
once; while the * smoko' is seen by tho eye, “ mparatvlij ” i.e., apart from tho two mem¬ 
bers. * f IdenLic'illy”—i*e n in a form CQ-extensivn with them* 

** All the members of tho syllogism are already known ; and it i# only the definite 
relation between tho Major and .Minor terms that forms the object of I afore nee. 

24 
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Inference, because it ip already known* Nor can the qualified (Miner 
Term), or both the Major and Minor Toitob, taken singly or collectively, 
be the object of Inference* independently of the other* 

29, If any of these singly were the object of Inference, then we could 
not have any one member as the predicate (Linga ); nor could we have any 
relation of tide with the Major term (expressed in the Major premiss) ; 

30* Ea}., ( causedncss' is not a property of 4 ncMfi-eternality 1 ; nor is 

there any relation between these and * sound r j nor lastly is there any 
relation between these two themselves. 

31- 32, Nor is any relation possible between the subject and predi¬ 
cate* taken each independently by itself* irmsmuch ae the relation m 
neither mentioned by name nor signified by the genitive affix. Nor is any 
predication of the illation with the Middle term exemplified; nor can it 
have two forms partaking of the character of the a$m?tainvd (Sadluioa), as 
well as of the unascertained (S&dbya). 

32- 33. Therefore the denotation of the possessi yo affix (ie*, the 

&O.SO If E * hoa-eternal itj 9 * (ns the qualification or the predicate) wore the object of 
Inference* thou, in that C^ise* Jf cftiwectaesa” oofc filing a property of it, the Middle Term 
( 11 Cumukhiesa ”) would o&me to be a parts of the Minor term ( 4f non*of:ernalifcy” J i an<i 
under euch oireumfttancea* no Inference could be possible* If again, u Sound aJono 
wore to he the object of Inference* thou we conltt not predicate any relation between 
tins ( u Bound") and tl Ciiuseduese/' because there is no such proposition that— 
wherever there m ctntH^dimn, there is also tftwtd / 1 Lastly^f the u son-eternaHt-y oJf 

the object of Inference, then we could not find any 
instance of tho predication of any relation between the Middle Term ( “ Cauaeduesa ”) 
ami the *■ non-eternality of Sounds Because, in the case of all other catted entities— 
the jar, we find a relation predated between a etmsed entity and a «<wWfemaf 
amity, and not between a wm$d entity and a nm-eternal sound, 

Bt.rS The comdtiftion is uoh in the form u Parvatmyu ogrniimur tl Agniparvata* 
9 &pt}j>im-d 1 ko*Bii'* 9 Says the STya-yv ratnagara* '* The mere exist fence of Relation cannot 
bo the pabjeeb of Inference j because it has already been previously ascertained. Nor 
does Halation possess of i* two-fold character of the Badhana and the $£0*dm Ob¬ 
ject and the Mean8), whereby, baring made 11 K Nation* the Minor Term wo could prove 
the fact of its being endued with Pirg T Because a Relation, in general, ran never be 
endued with Fire ; and as for any particular Eolation, Inasmuch as none such enti be 
Arrived at, previous fco the Inference itself, it cannot be the Minor Term/* And the 
Kdfikd ; “ lathe Relation ho be proved as a mere entity, nr as qualified by some 
property ? The mere extefcehe* of any object can nerer be the object of any Inference : 
and Eolation hn% not, like the Mountain, ndnal form of the aseertained and theno'f> 
UMertilined, Therefore Eolation can never be the object of Inference* 1 * 

603 The theory accepted is that It la the Minor Term as related to, or qualified by, 
the Major Term, that forms the object of Inference. And it is true that no mieh 
qualified conclusion is possible without, a qualification* Therefore it is held that such 
n is the object. of Inference, not by itself, but only as the implied necessary 

accomplishment of tbo otmelusioii, And since the other members of the conciliation 
are already known, therefore it is only quidijiGution {or the specml relation)—but this 
only as forming part of t hs pudifitA cvnelus'im— that constitutes the object of Inference 
pure and simple* 
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relation) oan !io the object of Inference, riot independently by ifcsoifj but 
only fva implied (in the qualified Minor term). 

33. As for instance, in the case of such words as “ Dandi ” and the 
like (the man with the stick) there being ti cognition of the qualified object 
(the man with the stick), the relation (qualification) is recognised only as its 
necessary concomitant. 

34. Therefore these two (Subject and Predicate) are to be conceived 
of only us hi the forms of the qualification and the qualified. The relative 
predominance (of these two) is by some people held to be optional : 

35. According to these theorists the qualification (non-etevnality) 
of an object (sound) is recognised by means of another qualification 
(ct>ngtttfness }; and there is uo definite specification aa to which is the quali¬ 
fication and which the qualified. 

36. In reply to thin, some people assart that if the qualified object 
be the qualification, then it would become the secondary factor; and as 
such, its relationship with the qualities of the middle term, would not be 
quite clear. 

37-38. It is only in its primary character that the qualified object is 
connected, through a sentence, with the qualification. And iris only when 
no relationship with the qualification is possible, that it is assumed to he 
with the qualified subject. Or we could add the clause u of Sound” (to 
Cattsvdness). 

38. At the time of the recognition of tm universal affirmative proposi¬ 
tion, the secondary character of the qualification, which is mentioned 
separately, is not a fault. 

39. If the Fire, as qualified by the place (mountain), were to be 
accepted as the qualified subject, then we could not have the definition, 
of Paksha (Minor Term) given below. Because such qualification of Fire 
could only be in the following seven forms;— 

40-4t! (1) ‘The Fire, that.has been Men in some place or other, 
eyisfce’; (2) ‘ the pro-experienced Fire exists in space'; (3) 1 Fire is related 
to fclvis (mountain) (4) * the Fire that has been, seen is connected with 
this.' (5) ‘This Fire is cormeeted with space.' (0) 1 This Fire is 

85.61 If fete csucliihiioii were to the form — “ Ani'yulwam Qtibdagata,m , '—tlum the 
yubdib would be only a secondary element ; and as such, it could not very clearly be 
connected with the Middle Term, “ Causedneart." lb in only an nimaeeBsary compli¬ 
cation to assert any relation with the qualified object. And again, the simple premiss 
—“ Kftuk Avit” —wil] have to be changed into—“ yatdh Q<xbdasy<* Krtakatvam, ”—an 
unnecessarily cumbrous process. 

85 This Kirikii anticipates the following objection: “ In the case of the proposi¬ 
tion, ' whatever is caused is non-stovnal, the relation perceived would be with the 
primary, ‘ Sound,* and not with the secondary, ‘ non-eternality.” The sense of the reply 
it that in this case, inasmuch rva tho word “ uon-eternnlity* 1 is mentioned again (apart 
from the conclusion), we have its connection with the pennies com pie lo ; and the 
secondary position that it occupies in the conclusion, is uo fault. 





oaimcolcd with som<t former optics'; o.: (7), This Fire is qualified oy this 


place. 1 

42- 45. Among these, in the first two, we have the fault of proving 
the proved (redundancy) ; and hi the refit, soli'-eon t radio Hon. (3) hhere 
can bo no invariable concommitance of the particular space with every 
Fire in existence, (4) Nor ia any such concomitance possible of ft formerly 
seen Fire with the present space ; (5) Nor earn the particular Firo be quali¬ 
fied. by all apace. (6) Nor can it be qualified by any former space. And (7) 
how can it be asserted (before the Inference has been completed) that 
* this Fire is qualified by this particular place, 1 when apart from the parti¬ 
cular place, there is no such specification as this ‘ Fire 1 ? 

43- 46. And In the present case it is the place (mountain) which, ia , 
perceived before tho Fire ; and since it is already perceived at the time of 
the perception of tho Fire, it cannot bo taken as the qualification. 

46- 47. As for the place, mountain, in as much as its form is perceived 
apart from, and prior to, that of tho Fire, it is no fault to havo another 
recognition of it as qualified by Fire, 

47- 48. For these reasons we conclude that it is the subject, as qualified 
by tho property, that forms the object of Inference; and such, in tho 
present case, is tho place as accompanied by Fire. Some people however 
attribute (the character of the object of Inference) to the * smoke. * 

48. Objection : “ As ia the case of * Word’ so in the present case also, 
it may be tho qualification itself that is the object of the Linga (Middle- 
Term).’' 

49-50. Not so : because in the case of tho I/inga, there cannot he 
an assumption o£ a multitude of applications; because it cannot be tho 
object of Inference ; and the subject too is one that has been previously 

4*.*5 (1) That tiio Fire exists does not stand in need of proofs. Tho same Is the 
case with the (2). (8) Certainly, tho particular space in question cannot contain all 

the Five that exists in the world. (4) Tho Firo seen cl sow hero cannot reside in the 
place in question. (5) The Tire seen now cannot occupy all the space in the world- 
(0) No former space cun bo occupied by tlie Fire seen at the present tires. (7) Inas¬ 
much as the Fire is -not perceptible by the sense, and as Such, is not capable of being 
designated as “ this Fire,” it is not possible to have ns tho object of Inference, “ the 
Fire ns qiunified by a pui-ti. 

49 That is to soy, as in tho case of a word—f.i. “ cow”—though there ls an idea of 
the clasts * cow' at defined by the individual cow, yet tho Miinnnsakns accept fcho force nf 
the Word to Ho in tho class alone so, in the same manner, in the present casks also, the 
force of tho Linga may be accepted to Ho in tho qualification, Fire, alone-, and not in 
tho place ae qualified by Fine, 

WJ& The souse of the reply is that the qualification, Fire, perceived only at tiro 
time of the recognition of its relation with the Subject; and ns such, it cart servo to 
qualify the Subject, which is remembered at that time. Consequently it cannot ho 
assumed that like a ” Word, ” tho “ Linga ” has its force in the “ qualification.” Nor 
can the Linga bo said to have any such application in fcho Subject, either : because tho 
Subjeot is snch as has already been previously porceived, by some other means. 
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perceived. As a matter of fact the object of Inference is the subject as 
qualified (by the Fire ) ; because this alone is such as has not been previously 
perceived, 

50- 51* Option : u If £ smoko’ mere the subject qualified/ then the 
Middle Term would become a part of the Minor Term/' 

Reply: Xfc is not so; because the object of Inference is jmrticnlar 
c smoke/ whereas the Middle Term is in the general form, the cZ«(# 

* smoke/ 

51- 52* If the character of the means oi right knowledge ho attributed 
to the 4 smoke’ , or to 4 its coneopiimV or to the 4 remembrance of its 
connection/ then there would he an identity of the objects with the final 
result, through its action (tdh, the action oi the smoke, <fcc.), as has been 
described before! in the case of Sense-Perception). 

52- 63. “ But the author of the Blmshya bolds that it is the cogni¬ 

tion of the object that is the means of right knowledge/' True ; but the 
uncertainty, spoken of (by the Bhashya) as attaching to the case of Sense- 
Perception, applies equally to nlL Means of Right Notion* 

58-54* One, who wishes to prove by Inference something that lie 
has loarut by Inference, must first of all lay down the Minor Premiss, as 
explained above. 

54-55. It is with reference to the subject (Minor Term), that tie 
properry of the predicate (Major Term) is laid down ; and by means of 

ICLbt Tli ib is an objection against the Xarynyika theory of tho “ Smoko pi being: 
the object of Infomice. u Smoko r> is the Middle Term ; and if It be made the Minor 
Term also, this would bring about m absurd admixture. The reply to this objection is 
based upon the ground that the object of Inference is a parti^itar ** Wife n iu the 
ftiiiuufcain, while the Middle Term is the general ,r Bhumutwa/ 5 

&!-*& The action of smoke and the rest tends towards the recognition of the object 
of knowledge ; and thus there is an identification of the Object of the Means with that 
of the Result. In the chapter on “ $anso-percept!on/ 3 with a view to this identity 
between the Moans and the Result, the Rauuldha has declared- the 11 Idea JJ alone to bo 
both the Mean* and the End (of Perception) ; and in that place it w m pointed out by 
him that exactly tho sumo would be the esse with Inference also. Consequently the 
reply that was given to tho Randdha, in the previous chapter, would servo our purpose, 
also on the present occasion : viz i u Such identity directly contradicts tho universally 
accepted iUBthiution between Causes and Effects*'; a nil again— (s Who cm rightly uphold 
any identity of the axe with the cutting ? * 7 

W-*' “ Such being the view of the Bhashya, how can you hold that there hi an 
uncertainty with regard to tho smoke. its cognition^ ti e rememhe^tince of its connectio7t > 
&c. ? ” True, but in tho section on Sense-Perception, the Bhafiliya expresses itself in 
’ doubtful language: “ Budd hirvd janma m t Ac.'*; and this uncertainty applies to the 
case of every Pramana. 

53*6i An argument that by means of which one seeks to prove something to 
another; and such an argument is made up of the Conclusion, tho Benson, and the 
Instance; and the Conclusion consists of the mention <f tho Minor Term {Mountain) 
f.i.) a*q#Qttfi*slHy the 3fajor TMn (FireJ j audit is this that ought to be laid down 
first. 
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tills pi-plication, wbat w implied is the preclusion of only sucili properties 
us jive contrary to the said pred-kmls, and not of those ihiii uve conipulible 
with it. 

55- 56. The addition of the phrase “ not in proximity " serves to set 
aside two things : (1) definite recognition (by some other easier means) of 
the object in bln- same form in which it ia sought hi he proved by the 
Inference ; and (?.) recognition (by some easier means) of a form contrary 
to that sought to be proved. 

56- 58. Because that which has already been ascertained some rvny or 
the other does not stand ia need of any other Means of right Knowledge. 
That is to say, if an object has been definitely known beforehand in the 
same form (as that which is sought to be proved by Inference), then this 
Proof becomes useless. And if object has been known {by more trust¬ 
worthy means) in a forra contrary to the one sought to bo proved, then 
there is no room for another proof. Because even before the appearance 
of the source (of Inference), its object will have boert snatched away (by 
another and stronger proof). 

58- 59, In the case of all the sis means of right knowledge—Sense- 
perception and the rest—if an object is ascertained by means of one of 
them, then it is by means of the same that the functioning of another 
means of Right Notion is barred ; because in. such cases there cau he 
no option. 

59- 60. The imperceptibility of Sound, Ac;., is contradicted by Souse- 
perception ; and the assertion of their being not amenable to the Sense ot. 
audition is contradicted by Inference. 

60- 61. Amenability to the sense of audition is not cognised by means 
of Sen so-percept ion ; it is cognised by means of affirmative and negative 
premisses, with reference to the case of tho deaf, Ac. 

61- 62. The contradiction of Verbal Testimony is three- fold—with 

16 .&S The Bhashya speaks of " MannikrsUi rthi buAdhih” ; and by this is meant 
tho fact that any object, which, in a definite form, is known beforehand by some etieier 
means (Sensei .Perception f. i.) in that very form it cannot be the object of a more compli¬ 
cated monos of knowledge (f. i.. Inference) ; and also that if an object, in a definite 
term, is cognised previously by a stronger means of cognition (Sense-perception) then the 
same object, in a form contrary to this, can never be the object of a weaker means 

(Inference). . 

bf},t3 41 gwafeJisi away. $'c.S' —The Hon roe ot Inference consists of the perception ot 

the Middle Term and the rememberance of Invariable ooTieomibuioe, &o., &«. ; and 
before these are accomplished, the Object of Inference will have bean already- proved— 
either in the affirmative or in the negative-by some other stronger proof. (Sense-Per¬ 
ception) ; and in that case, there will be no room for the action of Inference. 

(iV.SO An Inference is sot aside by another Inference, only when the hitter happens 
to ho simpler in its process and more direct anti easier of comprehension than the former. 

60j[ *> Deaf ,’ ’—A ihr m at i ve premiss; “ Wherever there is Sense of Audition, a nouud 
ia heard, no in tho case of. ordinary people." Negative premiss • '• Where there is no 
Sense of A udition, there is no perception of Sound ; as in the case of the deaf." 
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reference to (1) Present declaration, {Si) Form or decl#ftfcion, and (3) 
a universally recognised fact. 

62-63. (1) “ X have all my life been silent” is contradicted by the 

mere assertion. (2) If all assertion be declared to be false, then the very 
mention of the subject of the proposition (“ all assertion”) makes it aolf- 
contradietory. { 5) In the assertion “ Because I was born therefore my 
mother is barren/’ there is self-contradiction in the mention of the reason 
('* because I was born”),- 

6-1-65. (2) To the Bauddha the assertion of the etevnality of ‘word’ 

is contradicted by hia previous assertion (of the momentary character 
ami non-eternality of all things.) And (3) he who denies the fact of the 
moon being signified by the word “ Can dr a ” is contradicted by the Idea 
of the moon derived by all men from that word, 

65-66. If any one were to argue, to one who is cognisant with the 
form of both the * cow ' and the ‘ gr.vaya/ that “ there is no similarity 
between the c cow * and the * gavaya’ " —ho would be contradicted by 
“ Analogy.” 

60-68. If anybody were to argue, with reference to Caitra who 
ifi; live and whose existence in the house is ascertained, that * he is not 
outside the house’, he would be contradicted by 11 Apparent Inconsistency” 
(based on Negation) ; so also the arguing of the non-buruiug power of 
Fire (which would contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency” based on Sense- 
Perception) ; the arguing of the non-denotative power of a word 
(which would contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ,! based on Inference) ; 
the arguing of the non-ex is teneo of the Sense of Audition (which 
would also contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Sense-pei’cep- 
tion) ; and lastly, the arguing of the non-etemaliiy of word (which would 
contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon another ** Apparent 
Inconsistency ”). , 

6S-69, There is contradiction of “ Verbal Apparent Inconsistency,” 
when eating during the day having been denied by a trustworthy person 
eating at night be also denied by means of arguments. And there is con¬ 
tradiction of “ Negation” if the existence of (-ach non-entifcier. as) i; hare’s 
horns ” be argued to exist. 

70-7J. Thns has been exemplified the contradiction of the relation 
of the qualification (Predicate). We are now going to describe (be contra¬ 
diction, with regard to all the means of right knowledge, of the natural 
form and specific property of the Predion to, the Subject, and both of 
these (taken together), denoted respectively by direct assertion, and 
indirect implication. 

M.flS The examples of the three.fuld contradiction of verbal authority are : (1) one 
■vho says 11 1 am silent” contradicts himself j (2) If “ all assertions are false,” the nsgor- 
tinn of th a speaker also is false; (3) If ono is born, bis mother cannot be called 
** barren,” 


m 
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71- 72. If one were to argue, from the existence* ol certain pieces of 

burnt straw in ice, that the Ico contains fire, then its specific property 
‘heat’ would be contradicted by the cold, which is directly perceptible 
by the Sense of Touch. f - 

72- 73. ‘The p refitaribed (animal-slaughter) is a Sin, inasmuch as 
it produces a certain degree of pain to the killer) ’—in this argument the 
nation of “prescribed Sin " contradicts itself; and similarly its specific 
property, of bringing about pain, also stands self-contradicted. 

74- 75. la the assertion “ all cognition is unreal”, lies the contradic¬ 
tion of both, by its form and specific property ; inasmuch as it is also the 
cognition of these that is proved to bo unreal (by the general statement) ; 
the specific properties hero contradicted are mommtariuess and Absolute 
unreality. 

75- 76, By the mention of “• the perception of one mexaber ” (in the 
definition of Inference laid down in the Bhasiiya), are set aside such 
cases where there is doubt, non-cognition and contrary conviction in the 
mind of either one or both of the disputants. 

76- 77. Iu such instances as “ Fire cannot burn, because it is cool,' 1 
“ word, is non-eternal, because it is amenable to the sense of sight, and the 
like,"—there is a contrary conviction in the minds of both disputants, 

77- 78. If the facts of 11 being caused," and “ being a property ” be 
brought forward by others as reasons against tlio Mimansaka, (with a view 
to prove the noii-oternalily of Sound) then the reasons would he contrary 
to the firm conviction of one of the disputants (the person addressed, i,e., 
the Mimansaka) ; and if such reasons be brought forward by the MlmSnsaka 
himself, then they would be contrary to the conviction of the person 
addressing the Mimansaka himself), 

73- 70. If in any ease, ‘smoko’ be doubted to bo “fog” by one or 
both of the dispuants, then it would bo tbree-fold “ Asiddba," Sticb are 
the forms of the direct contradie! 'on (of the Middle Term). 

7UT3 Tiiis is the contradiction of a purlieu tnr property of the Predicate. 

1*-7S This is the contradiction of tho form and Mis fcpeoifio property of the Subject, 

“ Contradicts its own form.” —Because what is enjoined cannot bo sinful. “ Specific 
property, tfc.”— Because whut has been enjoined cannot bring pain to one who doe* it. 

74.76 Specific proper (tvs contradicted, —Because by the general statement, “ all 

ooguition3 arc false,” the cognitions of niomejitariiiess and unreality would also become 
false. 

16.76 prptill now, it has been proved that the mention of tho word ” Asannikrshta,” 
in the definition laid down in the BhSshya, serves to preclude all mistaken forma of 
conclusion. And with this K funks. begins tho treatment of the Fallacies—« A Bid d ha.," 
" Auaikfmtika’’ and “ Ylruddha." And first of all it is shown that the mention of 
" Fkadeijadarijaniit ” servos to set aside, from the definition, all forms of the Fallacy of 
“ Asiddha.” 

76-17 Since no disputant will admit that that Fire is cool, or tlmt !>o and is amen¬ 
able to the function of sight, therefore the Middle Term is contrary to the notion of both, 

76 . 75 ) »> Therefore, i.e„ the doubt resting in one disputant, and in both disputants, 
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79- SO. Those won Id be the different forms of the contradiction (of 
the Middle Term as based on that) of its substratum (i.e,, the Minor 
Term, the subject of the conclusion), inasmuch as even if the Middle Term 
be known by i tself, it does not actually serve as the Middle Term until it 
comes to bo predicated, or related to the Minor Term. 

80- 8J. In the case of the argument “ the soul is omnipresent, because 
its action is found every whore,” wo have a Middle Tern whose substra¬ 
tum (the soul) is not accepted by tbe Bauddha ; and with regard to 
which there are doubts even in the minds of ordinary people. 

81- 83. Since there can be no processes on mere verbal non-accept¬ 
ance, therefore it is only the assertions of such facts as arc known by 
both parties to be false that can be accepted as fallacies in an argument. 

Any other reason will have to be accepted as valid, if the other party 
proves it to be so (to impartial umpires); but incase that the invalidity 
of the Reason be proved by the first party, it will constitute a discre¬ 
pancy in the argument of the other disputant. 

83-85. The two causes of a fallacious Reason, Doubt and Contra¬ 
diction, arc set aside by the mention of JnStasambandhah.” For only 
three are the grounds of Doubt, or uncertainty ; (1) when the Middlo 
Term exists in the Major Term as well as in its contradictory, (2) when it 
does not exist in either (existing only in the Minor Term), and (3) A 
case where in one member (of the conclusion, either the Major or the 
Minor Term) exist two contradictory attributes, 

85-86. In ihe case of such Major Terms (predicates of the conclu¬ 
sion) as “ eternal” “not arising from an effort,” “ caused by effort,” and 
“ eternal,”—such Reasons, (respectively) as “ knovvable,” non- eternal,” 

73,30 It is only as related to the Middle Term, and thereby forming the Minor 
Premiss, that the Middle Tortn can be accepted as such, 

81.83 This is to guard against such unreasonable disputants as would bring forward 
the fact of their own nou-aoceptanco of the Reason, as an argument against all that 
they may find to ho going against themselves. By this safeguard, the disputants cau 
bring forward only such facts as are universally recognised ns forming part of the 
theory that they may be upholding. 

84.86 (l) is a case of 11 $adhjirana” (2) that of “ Asadhamna " and (3) that of Vinul- 
dhivyabhicari, 

85.38 The first syllogism is : “ Word is eternal, been nee it is koowable j " but know- 
ability exists in eternal objects, like the Soul, &a<, and also in non-eternal objects, like 
the pi r, &o., and thus it is Sadluerana (or Common, Too Wide). The second syllogism 
is thus : Word is nob caused by an effort, because it is non-eternal ; ” but here, non- 

Mentality is such ns is found in the jar as avail tvs in the Lightning, the former of which is 
brought about by the effort of the potter, while the latter i3 not caused by any effort. 
The third syllogism is this ;“ Word arises from effort, because it is non. eternal; ” in this 
too wo have the same fallacy as in the last. The fourth syllogism is: "Word is 
eternal because it is immaterial,** whore too immateriality is such ns is found in 
ctenia! things like Space, &o., and also in non- eternal things, like Action, Ac. 

25 
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“ non •eternal,’' andnot endowed with a form” 1 (Immaterial), are com¬ 
mon to both (tiie Major Term and its contradictory). [ tl Non-eternality ” 
haa to be tahen twice in tho former half], 

86- 87. Tn the case of the argument “ earth is eternal, because it is 
endued with smell,” we have an “ uncommon ” Middle Term ;and it is a 
cause of uncertainty inasmuch as it ia wanting in ono of the grounds of 
certainty, 

87- 89, The “ common ” Middle Term too is a causo of doobf, inasmuch 
as it is found to give j'ise to a dual notion (those of the Major Term as well 
as its contradictory), and because two contradictory notions cannot belong 
to the same subject. So also in tho case of the “ uncommon,” wherever 
(cither in tho Major Term or its contradictory) it does not exist, by means 
of the negation of that, it would point to the contradiction of the 
negation of both ; and as such it ■would become a cause of doubt. 

89-91, The fact of these being causes of doubt, refers only to certain 
particular objects, because with reference to certain other objects these 
are found to lead to certain definite conclusions, through negative and 
affirmative concomitance,-— as for .instance, in the case of proving “ absence 
of action by ** immateriality,” and in that of bh:j “ presence of smell ” 
being ascertained in a certain particular form of earth ; and such Reasons 

83.81 Since ” Odour” resides in the Earth alone, Tho grounds of certainty are : 
fl) " Existence of a substrate other the Minor Term,” (2) “ Ntn-oxistenoe in any place 
where the absence of the Major Term has been ascertained,” In the " Common ” or 
" Too Wide” lioason, though the former ground ia present, the latter is not •, while in 
the “ Uncommon,” we have the latter, and not tho former. 

81.89 The " Uncommon’' has been called the cause of uncertainty', in accordance 
w ith the Bauddha theory j ami the Virtika has la another place, negatived the fact. 
The “ Common ” is a cause of doubt, not because it lords to a false conclusion, hut 
because such a Middle Term cannot rightly lead to any conclusion at all. The fact is 
that since it is seen in both, it leads to the remembrance of both its substrates ; and 
tho remembrance of two mutually contradictory subjects bare the due ascertainment 
of either, and as Buch becomes it cause of doubt. While in tho case of the " wncom¬ 
mon,’’ it ia found in no other pi nee save the Minor Term,—he,, neither in the Major 
Term nor in its contradictory,-and so brings about the idea of neither ; and ns such, it 
cannot be said to be a causo of doubt. 

89.91 In the case of tho proving of w etcmality,” the reason of Immateriality is 
one that exists in such things as Action, &c., which are non -eternal; hence the Hen¬ 
son does not serve to preclude such things as “ wherein the absence of the Major 
Term has been ascertained ; ” and as such, it becomes a cause of donbt; when however 
we proceed to prove *' absence of action,” the reason of Iinmaterality becomes such as is 
not found iu anything that has any action ; and us such wo have the negation of the 
absence of the contradictory of tho Major Term ; and hence it leads to a definite con¬ 
clusion, In the same maimer, the presence of “Odour ” gives rise to a doubt, when 
« Earth ” is muds the Minor Term •, but when a certain particular form of “ Earth ” 
(the jar, f,i.) ia the Minor Term, then, inasmuch ns wo have tho affirmative concomi¬ 
tance of the presence of Odour in other particular fortes of Earth, it gives rise to a 
definite conclusion, 
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serve the purpose (of proving certain conclusions with regard to another 
particular form of earth), 

91- 92. Wheio the non-perceptibility of air is sought to he proved 
by the absence of shape—we get at the idea of the perceptibility of Air 
from the fact of its being felt by touch ; ana in this case, we have the 
concomitance of contradictions { Perceptibility and Impercepfcibility). 

92- 93. Some people call this “ JOfyanlara” Others again call it 
“ common ” in parts, or “ uncommon ” in its totality. 

93- 94. W ben the conclusion of a certain argument is negatived by 
the aforesaid means of right notion (Sense-perception, Ac.),—then from 
the refutation of this argument, we have a definite conclusion (based on the 
arguments whereby it has been negatived), bocauso this latter itself has 
not been negatived, 

94- 98. Sometimes, two Reasons though giving rise to Doubt, when 
taken separately, each by itself, yet on being combined, lead to a de¬ 
finite conclusion (as in the case of proving a certain object to be a post) 
wc have the terms “ Vertical height ” and “ presence of crows." Two such 
reasons, as are not mutually contradictory, are able to lead to a definite 
conclusion, both severally as well as collectively. Therefore it is only such 
Reasons taken severally as are mutually contradictory that havo been de¬ 
clared above to be causes of uncertainty. 

96. The contradictory character (Viruddhata) of the Middle Term 
has been said to be six-fold, four-fold, or one only (by different theorists). 

97. When the conclusion—either the directly expressed or the ono 
implied—is negatived by the Reason, (then we have its contradictory). 
In the case of the proving of ‘ etornalhy ’ by ‘ causeducss,’ we have the 
contradictory character of the Reason based on the contradiction of the 
predicate of the conclusion (because * canned ness * is opposed to * etertm- 
Hty’). 


98-100, Wo have the contradiction of a particular form of the 


$3.93 When one of the two contradictories exist, in parts, in the u ftapufctha ” and 
tho ' Vipakshn,” it is 1 ease of the “ Common s 1 ■ and when both of them do not exist 
anywhere in common, then we havo the * Uncommon.” 

Simply Vertical Haight by itself is nob able to ascertain whether a certain 
object ia a post or a man ; so also the mere fact oE the presence oftho crow is not enough 
for the ascertainment of the posh But when the facts are taken together, then they 
lead to the definite conclusion that it is a post. l£ Not mutually contradictory, &c.”— 
snob as the present of smoke, and that of a smell arisin from bur nifty—both of which 
lead to the conclusion as to the presentee of Fire. 

$1 Contradiction of the Predicate. 

93.100 “ implied conclusion”—bocanse when » word lias been ascertain;- i to have 
its purpose of signification satisfied, with reference to its shape, then there is no fur. 
tlier necessity of admitting any otbor signification. “ Cannot have its signification, fre 
—thus the fact of the shape of the word having ft meaning becomes contradicted by 
the reason,' presoucc of aliix,” which prove,, the presence of meanings other than the 
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predicate (Major Term) when we have an argument such as—“ the shape of 
a word has a meaning even before the ascertainment of its connection with 
its recognised meaning,—because it has an. affix,—as after (the ascertain¬ 
ment of its recognised meaning).” In this case, the implied conclusion is 
that a word lias its meaning restricted to its shape : while “ afterwards,” 
the word with an affix is found to have a meaning other than the shape; 
therefore even before the recognition of such signification, the word cannot 
have its signification apply to its shape, 

100-102. In the ease of such arguments as—“ Samavaya, (Inference) 
is distinct from Substance, because with regard to it we have tho 

notion that 1 it is here,’—as for instance, ‘ conjunction ' {Samyoga) in such 
cases as ‘this jar is here’ ”—we have the proof of tho “ absence of Samavaya ” 
in the shape of " Conjunction ” (Samyoga). Thus in this case we have a 
lleuson directly contradicting the form of the subject | “ SamnvUyu ”)■ 

102*103. Iu proving the unity of “ Samavaya” like “ SaMfl" (existence), 
we will have the contradiction of a particular property (unity) of the 
Subject ; becauso, like “ Samyoga ” we have a diversity (of “ &am<tvR$as ”)i 
108-104, Whim one is proving to the SaulrUntika the fact of the 
eternal existence of the Self, by reason of its being impart iie, like the 
Ak&fOj —we have the con trad ic lion of the forffib of both (Subject and 
Predicate). 

104- 105. There is contradiction of the specific characters of both 
(Subject and Predicate) when there is such an argument as—“ The eye, &c., 
are for another’s (Soul’s) purpose because they are made up of a coglmm r- 
ation of parts, like a bed, &c,” 

105- 106. In the “ bed ” we always have “ cogloinerntion ” and “the 
being for another's purpose,” where both arc with regard to material 
objects ; and hence by this example (of a.bed) wo cannot prove “the being 
for another’s purpose ” with regard to the Soul or Seif (which is imma¬ 
terial) ; and thus wo have a contradiction. 

106- 107. What is sought to prove is tho fact of ( “eye, <&c,,”) being 
for tho purpose of an impartite (Soul or Self). While, what the argument 
proves is the material (or partite) character of the Son). And further, 


afcapjs which is the-aOBtradiction of a particular property of tho Predicate t vis., the 
fact of the shape of words having meanings. 

loo.los Tho contradiction of the form of the Subject of the couclnsion (Minor Term). 
Tho reason here assigned ns proving tho existence of the “ Samyoga ” is found to prove 
“ Samyogq ” which is wot SamavSya. 

108 . 10 * Because to the Sautrdntika, the Afotqa is nothing more fchnn the “ absence 
of covering; ” Akiign being a mere non-entity, there can be no chance of its etenmlity. 
Thus then, by means of the same example, the Reason (impartitensis) would negative 
the form, as well as theafernaZify of the Self,—in a case where the former is the Sub¬ 
ject and the latter the Predicate of the con cl vision. 

lOS.ltn “ Setf’-emscicmsness ."—In the Bed, the eogloTnorntion is such as is invariably 
concomitant with gross materiality, which is devoid of all taint of the evolution of 
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there would be another unwished for conclusion— t-j*., tho fact of the *oyo,’ 
&c., not being 1 the evolutions of “ Snif-cortsciorifiuess.” 

107-108', The instances of tho similarity and dissimilarity of tire 
Predicate (ilajor Term) are cited with a view to describe the invariable 
concomitance of the Reason with the Predicate. 

.108-100. And it iy with reference to tho Reason that the Major Terre 
is predicated. It is the “ Pharma ” which is the pervaded Subject, and the 
psrvader is tho other (i.e., the “ Dbavnu ”). 

109- 110, The characteristics of the Subject are—(l) the mention 
beginning with “ which,” and (2) mention previous (to that of the Predi¬ 
cate) ; and those of the Predicate are (1) mention by “that,” and (2) 
“ eva ” (definite), 

110- ll!. As a inattei' of fact, a word denotes itis meaning, indepen¬ 
dently of t he wish of the speaker ; and the fact of such meanings being 
the causes of the conclusion depends upon the power of invariable con¬ 
comitance alone. 

111- 114. Henco when, not knowing this {peculiarity of Invariable 
concomitance), the speaker wishes to lay down moro nasociatvm (of the 
Reason with the Major Term), or v hen by mere perversity of bis attach¬ 
ment to a contrary conclusion, he does not lay down the invariable conco¬ 
mitance of the Reason, or even when desiring to make a mention of it, 
be does not use the proper words suited to that purpose, e.g., “ In the jar 
exist causoilness and desti uctibility’* or “ the destructible is invariably con¬ 
comitant with the caused,”—then in such cases the character of tho 
Reason would belong not to what is desired to be so, but to something 
elso which is altogether undesirable as the Reason. Therefore that which 
is meant to be the Reason must be mentioned, as being invariably conco¬ 
mitant (with, the Major Term). 

self-consciousness. Thus then, tho Reason--the presence of A coglomemtioni of purU~ 
would como to prove, though example of the lied, thnt the eye, Ac., Imre nothing to do 
with the evolutions of Solf-consciousness—a conclusion not quite pc!utable to tlieSank ti vn. 

101 With this begins tho consideration of tiie discrepancies of exemplification. 

103.109 ju tbs syllogism, 11 non-eternal, because caused,’* " eatuedneas'* is tho 
Reason, and “ non-otenmlity ” tits Major Term ; and the example iu its support is —“ wlmt- 
evas is caused is non-eternal, as the jar,” where 11 whatever it- caused " is the Subject and 
11 non-eternal ” the Predicate. 

UO.Ill \ consideration of the Subject and the Predicate is necessary, inasmuch ns it 
is on the expressive power of words alone tiiut the denotation of meanings depends ; 
and only snob meanings or Ubieots can b-; used as Reasons in an argument, as are found 
to be invariably concomitant with the Major Term. 

Ul.lli « Lay down mere aesveiation, e.g., “ Word is non-eternal, because it is 

caused, (for instance) in a jar, 1 deztructibility. i$ cmmdrms (l Contrary cotu-lumon, 

Ac., Ac., Ac., not swited, Ao.’’—for example, “ Deatmctibitifcy is con cor. d taut with caused- 
ness.’* When such is the case, then cauttdneise ceases to be tho Reason, tho diameter 
,whereof passes over to Dastrurtibility. And for tho purpose of precluding such fulso 
argumentations, a correct aUtomout cl an Instance is necessary. 
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114-116, Even when the reasoning is correctly laid down, the sen¬ 
tence fails to give the desired meaning rightly, on account of the absence 
(in the Instance) of - (1) the Major Terra, (2) or the Middle Term, (3) or both 
the Major and the Middle Terms, or (4) invariable concomitance,— o. y, 

“ Sound is eternal, because it is shapeless,—like (1) action, (2) atom, (3) a 
jar, ami (4) Aka pa.” And to one who denies the existence of this last. 
(Aka?a) (apart from a mere negation), the Minor Terra (Sound) itself 
becomes a non-entity ; and thereby too the Instance fails, in its purpose. 

11.7. Even if the positive existence of Akiipa be admitted, though it 
is mentioned as endowed with both c t evu n '?by and. sfedjpehastiefls , jot finding, 
in the ease of Action and t.he like, shapelessness not concomitant with 
etemality , we can have no invariable concomitance of the Reason,—hence 
the preclusion of the argument. 

118-121, When by invariable concomitance, (affirmative instance 
of) similarity has been mentioned, the mention of an instance of Dissimi¬ 
larity is not required. (1) When, even on the mention of the instance of 
similarity, the questioner, having his tniud turned to mere association, does 
not notice the invariable concomitance ; or (2) when ho does not even look 
for instances of similarity ; or (3) when the speaker biraselt mentions 
only simple association, or (4) when there is contradictory affirmation; 
then (in such contingencies ), with a view to counteract these, our end is 
accomplished by ( an instance of) dissimilarity, which serves to remove all 
preconceived notions to the contrary. And in this, the <l Reason is helped, 
to a certain degree, by the aforesaid “ mere association." 

121 122. The relation of invariable concomitance (of the pervader 
and the pervaded), subsisting between the negatives of any two entities, 
is found to be exactly the reverse of that subsisting between the entities 

themselves. ; 

122-124. For instance, the existence of “ smoke ” being invariably 
concomitant with that of “ Fire ” the absence of “ tire ” would be precluded 

m.116 (l) la the argument " Sound is Eternal, because it is shapeless, like Action,” 
the instance—Action — is devoid of eternalily (Major Term). (2) If Atom bo the 
Instance, then wo have an instance that Is devoid of the Middle Term : as an Atom is 
not s/tapel-ess. (3) If jar bo fcho Instance, then inasmuch as the jar Is neither shape¬ 
less nor Eternal we will have an absonco of the Major and tho Middles 7 or ms. (4) If 
AkSija be instanced, then wo have a total failure of invariable concomitance itself ; since 
the Sautrdutika holds the Ak5<ja to be nothing mom than a ration of covering} and so 
hy citing AfcSfa as the Instance, wo make the Minor Term, “ Sound, 1 ' a non-entity; nnrl 
thence tho premisses themselves fall to tho ground entirely. The failure of Invariable 

Concomitance is further shown in K H7. 

US.lU With this begins the consideration of Instances of Dissimilarity. 

188 .IS* Positive * “ Wherever there is smoke, there is fire—i a., there can bo uo 
smoko without lire.” Mgatite : “ Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke,—i.e., 
nil cases of absence of fire are pervaded by .oifiea of absence of smoke ” In tho former 
“Smoke” is the concomitant of “fire”! while on tho latter, “tho absence of fire” is 
tho concomitant of tho '‘.absence of smoke.” 
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from that (“ smoke”), and would co-exist with tho absence of “ smoke,” and 
thus bocome the invariable concomitant of this latter (non-smoko). Con¬ 
versely the “absence of Fire” being invariably concomitant with “absonco 
of smoke,” “smoke” would be precluded from “absence of Fire”; and 
tluiH lmving no room anywhere else, it would become the invariable concomi¬ 
tant of “ Fire,” 

124- 125. When “ existence” and “absence” are both mentiojied (in 
the instance of dissimilarity) as being the pefvader (vyapaka), then we can 
not assert the preclusion of the “ Vipaksha ” absence of Fire, whic'ii is the 
ascertained substrate of the absence (of the Major Term), from the “ per¬ 
vaded ” (smoke). 

125- 127, Therefore when the existence of fire is sought to be proved 
by the presence of smoke,— it is always proper to assert the “ absence of 
Fibs ” to be the invariable concomitant of the “ absence of smoke,” and 
not otherwise. (Because) when there is (assertion of) mere association, 
or when there is contradiction of tin; premisses,— then either the matter in 
question is net helped, or something quite to the contrary comes to be 
proved by it, 

127- 128. (Nor is the matter in question helped) when the meaning 
(of the instance) is devoid of both together or one by one , e,g. y “ That 
which is non-eternal has shape, as * atom,' * Conception,’ and ( Aki^a.' ” 

128- 129. For the accomplishment of the invariable concomitance (of 
the Middle Term) with the Major Term, we have the assertion of the 

m.136 When, in the instance of Dissimilarity, the YySpaka ia the negation oF that 
which is the Vyipaka in the original argument—i.e., in the case of the proposition 
i( where smoko is, fire i« ” —If, in the instance be asserted the proposition that "where 
there is absence of fire there is absence of smoke/* then we cannot get at the preclusion 
of the "absence of from lf smoke/' —t\t\, we cannot have the proposition that 

H ’where fire is not, smoke is not/* 

J3&.R7 it is Sways, $x* J —It h necessary to assert that 11 where fire is not, smoke 
it not/' 

127-33 * f Both ue,, tho negation of the Iteason, and the negation of the Major 
Term- In the case of the argument 11 Sound is eternal because it is shapeless/’ it', as 
an instance of dissimilarity, be cited the proposition that "that which is not eternal is 
also not shapeless, as an atom 75 — we ha to tho instance devoid of the negation of the 
Major Term ; inasmuch m the atom being eternal, it is impossible to speak of its 
absence. If "Conception ** were cited ns the instance, then wo would have tho instance 
devoid of the negation of the llaaaoii; because Conception* being shapeless, it is im¬ 
possible to assort the absence of shapelessness with regard to it. Tho instance of Akaija 
would be devoid of the negation of both the Reason and the Major-Terms'; inasmuch 
aa tho Aka<ja being both eternal and shapeless, it would bo impossible to assert the 
absence, either of oternality, or of shapelessness with regard to it. 

With this begins the consideration of i \ ic Fallacy of Deficient Premisses—^ti* 
Deficiency of i a variable oonconufcaooe. When such is tho ease, the premisses them¬ 
selves become impossible, and hence there is no need of citing auy instance of diemim- 
Inrity ; for in the absence of the promisees themselves, no amount of instances could 
help us to arrive at the correct conclusion, 
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negative relation (of thoMiddleTevruwith thon eg at'.on of the Majoi' iorm) 
For orio who iti not cognisant with this (negative relation), the Middle 
Term is.not invariably concomitant with the Major 'Form (i.e., he can have 
no Major premiss). 

liiMSO. Therefore even where association is perceived, wo cannot 
have ail objects of tho class as tho predicate (of the conclusion); because 
me?Q association is no relafc|pp* and by itself it cannot constitute imaii- 
able concomitance. 

130- 131. (As for example} though the » jar ’’ is accepted as endowed 
with shape and non-elernaliti/, yet it cannot be accepted as the instance, 
because, in the case o‘ “ Action,' 1 &0-, we find that there is no invariable 
concomitance (between the presence of shajje and non-eternality). 

131- 132. Though with reference to Inference a negative Instance is 
required in the argument,'—(1) because of its being accepted by all (both 
parties, the Banddha and the Mirnansnka), and (2) because of the non-percep¬ 
tion (of a certain thing) being much easier,—yet this fact alone is not able to 
preclude (affirmative Instances) from forming a part of an Inferential argu¬ 
ment, teasona for which will be detailed in the section on “ Words (in 
considering 1! Apoha”). 

133. There would be no chance of the comprehension of negations, 
because there is no invariable concomitance among them. And since there 
is such a tiling as “ SSmBuya “ (class, generality, IwmogenUy) among objects, 
therefore wo could comprehend, in this, an invariable concomitance (of the 
particulars), 

134. Some people hold that even after a general affirmative instance 
has been cited, it is equally necessary to state a negative instance, for the 
purpose of a definite preclusion (of propositions contrary to the Premisses). 

135. “When (the invariable concomitance) of the Middle Term 
in the Major Term lias been ascertained by means of the affirmative 
instance, it implies the preclusion (of the Middle Term) from every other 

189 .W in the case of the instance, “ That which is not eternal is not shapeless as 
the jnr, ij'p.”—we can lay onr hands upon the association of tho two negations in certain 
oases; bub even then the instance wilt not suffice to prove the eternal! ty of everything 
(of Sound, f.i,)by reason of shapelessness; inasmuch as though some shapeless things, 
as Akiisa—are eternal, yet there are e Impel ess things—Actio us f.i.—that aro not 
eternal. 

180.81 Because Action is shapeless and yet non-ettrnal. 

i 31 .Bg rpjj 6 Bauddbas hold that it is only the negative instance that hue to be 
brought forward and not tin affirmative one. In an affirmative instance, they urge, it is 
extra raoly difficult to get at any general proposition-such us “ all oases of existence 
of smoke are accompanied by oases of presence of fire." In fact it is impossible to have 
any idea of " nil smoko"— past, present and future. On the other hand, all negative 

propositions are easily comprehended. . 

183 That there is snoh a thing as " Siimfinyu” will be proved in the section of 
ftkrbi.” And when there is such a thing, the difficulty of the comprehension of tho 
general affirmative proposition vanishes. 
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thing (which is an absurdity generally); therefore (a negative instance) 
serves the purpose of restricting the preclusion to a definite object (the 
absence of the Major Term)/’ 

136. This has not much significance because this is already implied in 
the mention of the Minor Term (in the conclusion) ns it is only the negation 
of the pervador from winch the pervaded is always precluded. 

137. It is for this reason that when the whiteness of cloth is asserted, 
there is a preclusion only of such properties as are contrary to “ whiteness,” 
and not of others, like “ length,” &c. We could apply the same law to 
the case in question. 


138. “ The double form of Inference is not possible ; because just 
as the relation of fire and smoke is known by Sense-perception, so also 
is that of motion and approach (fp both are of the same kind). 

139. *' If it be urged tliat these (motion and approach) are not cog¬ 
nised by Sense-perception in the case of the snn, then (we reply that) 
nor (is the existence of fire and smoko) oogniBcd (by Sense-perception) in 
the place before ns (the Mountain). If it be urged that the concomitance 
of fire and smoke has been so cognised elsewhere (in the culinary hearth), 
then (we urge) in the case in question also, we cognise (the concomitance 
of niction and approach) in DevatlaUa, by meaiis of Sense-perception, 

MO. “ If it be urged that (in the case of the sun) there is (ho necessity 
of another substrate of the Middle Term, and in this lies its character of 
being the Sfimanyatadrshta Inference, —then (we urge), the same case holds 
with ‘ Fire and Smoke.’ ” 

140-142. Hence (in order to meet the above objections) that alone 
should be called a case of “ Sense- perceived relation,” where it so happens 
that in the case of two particular forms of objects—such as the * tiro * 

134 The expression, ' f the mountain is fiery” ia meant to preclude the negation of 
fire alone. That 11 fire exists ” does uofc necessarily mean that the fire alone exist*; but 
simply that the fire itsolf exists. 

138 This Knrihfi begin a a series of objections to the following passage of the BM- 
flbya. “Tut fit ilwieidham, peafyakshato-drishtasamban'iham sfitnanyatodt4$hhtsamban,' 
dhatica. tatra prat yakshatodrifthtas* .nbandham y at fee dhS makrtidarpm/U ognijakrtirApidnam, 
samitoyatodriBhttwnibdndKain yalhd Devadattasyu gatipilrvakaio decdntaraprdptimupalJc- 
shy a ddityagiitii ma ra nam." 

J89 That ia to say. then too, the two inforoncoa oitocl cannot bnfc oolong to the same 
class. 

1 to The meaning ia that if the upholder of the Double Theory asserts that he has 
perceived the concomitance of motion and approach to a rtew place, in the case of Deva- 
datta, and accordingly he infers (from the special case noticed before) the concomitance 
of motion ’to general with approach in general, and then refers back this general conclu¬ 
sion to the particular case of the Sun, which latter inference thus comes to have the 
character of the Bdtndnyatodriahio Tuforonoe;—the Baaddha would retort that the same 
wft y ho said with regard to such cases as have been cited as instances of the 
IVaYytifcsftrtfodmdua Inference. 
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'jyt'odnce.d by burning dried cowdung and tlie 4 smoko ’ issu ing from thal pwti- 
ouJ,qr fire —there is recognition of particulars alope ; and thou subsequently 
even when the observer lias gone to another place, ho happens to recog¬ 
nise the existence of 11 fire by means of (a remembrance of) the, parti¬ 
cular * smoke ’ noticed before. 

112-143. On account of his former cognition (of the concomitance 
of ‘Fire’ and 'Smoke’) such a person suspects the existence of ‘ fire’ 
■whenever he sees any ‘smoke,’ and Suds {on inspection) that in every 
case, (his suspicion is justified and) 1 fire ’ does exist. The frequent repe¬ 
tition (of such suspicion and its subsequent verification) gives rise to a 
definite general premiss (that ‘the existence of smoke is always accom¬ 
panied by the existence of fire'), It is the cognition of such particular 
relations that has been laid down by Yindbyavasin. 

144. Since the relationship of the Minor and Major Terms rests in 
the class, through some specification of it, therefore the particular form is 
not mentioned (in the Bhashya). 

145. Though ‘fire’ and ‘smoke’ (other than tho particular forms 
of these forming the subject of the argument) may be cited as forming 
an example of a “ Samanyatodrshta” Inference, yet the example of the 
‘ sun ’ has been cited hero, with a view to pure '* SainanyatodrshtaT 

140. The fact of “ S&manya ” being an object of Sense-perception, 
lias already been proved, and hence it is that the ‘‘ Samanya ’ comes to be 
recognised as an entity. / nd now we lay down reasons (inferential) in sup¬ 
port of both these facts (t.e,, tho fact of " Sam any a " being a distinct 
entity, and its amenability to Sense-perception). 

147. The inference of 'Fire * from “ Smoko ’’has a distinct entity for 
its object,—because it is a means of right notion other than negation,— 
like auditory cognition with regard to such objects as are amenable to, and 
in close proximity with, the particular Sense-organ. 

ii4 Tho Eiirikii anticipates the objection that if tho example just cited is baaed 
upon tin: cognition of a particular form, why does tho Bhashya mention; the wort! 
“ Akj'li " (Class) P The sense of the reply is that though the instance citod is that of a 
particular fire, yet it has beep cited with a view to the class i, 1 ' Fire”), iu which the parti¬ 
cular fire Is contained. 

1*6 Though the example of another Fire, i%e., would do well enough j yet the oaso of 
these ia intermixed with the fratyakikatoil rshto, which aspeot it generally bears in 
ordinary parlance. White in the case of the Sun, we have an example oE the pure 
SdmmyatodrDhta, unmixod with any apparent lingo of the PratyaksMteirshta . 

1*0 This ia levelled against those who deny tho ’’ ShniSnyAT ns an entity. In the 
section on Sense-perception, tho Samanya ” has been proved to be a distinct entity in 
the section on “ Xferli.” 

1*1 For instance, any cognition of Sound, produced by the organ of audition, has 
got, for its object, a distinct entity, Sound, The samo may be said with regard to 
Infer mice also, This argument is aimed against those Baaddhna who deny the fact of 
an) Inference having a distinct entity for its object. “ Amenable ” and ,; in close proxi¬ 
mity,” have been nckled, in order to preclude all chance of mistake. 
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148. ‘ Sanur.iya is a distinct entity,’ and is amenable to Sense- 

pwoepfcion,—because it Is a cognisable object other than negation,—like 
the specific) character of an object. 

149-153, (I ) Since there can be no Inference •without the Middle 
Term, and (2) since no one accepts as the Middle Term anything other 
than the * Skraanya,’ and (ft) since no unoogni.se rt Middle' Term can 
lead to anything,—therefore for one, (the Bauddha), who admits of tio 
‘ Samfmya ’ apart From the Inference, there is no other way font of the 
aforesaid threefold difficulty) except having recourse to an Inference (for 
the purpose of having a recognition of a ‘Saraauya’ to be utilised in 
another Inference). But this Inference too could only be brought about by 
a Middle Term.associated with the notion ofa ( Sam&nyaand this (Middle 
Term, * Sam any a’) too, being only an object of Inference, could bo conceived 
of only by means of another Middle Term through an inferential argu¬ 
ment, and iso on, Jf such be tho course of assumptions, then, there being 
an endless scries of Major and Minor Terms, Middle Terms and Inferences 
wit h regard to a. single object ( ■ SamSnya”), even thousands of toons would 
not suffice for the recognition of a number of objects (by means of 
Inference), 

154. “ Even if t ho Middle Terra bo a Sonulnya we could have its cog¬ 

nition from something else.” If this he urged,' thou (we ask)—Is this 
something else a correct means of right notion P or is it purely 
falser' Jf the former, then form the same source you ooaid also have 
the cognition of the Major and Minor 'terms also. 

Ion. And thus you would have the complete annihilation of Inference 
itself ; inasmuch as tho idea of * Siimanya ’ would bo got at by moans 

of other proofs (and that of particular forms is of course duo to Souse- 
perception). 

toti. If (however you stick to the second alternative, then), the idea, 
of the Major and Minor Terms, arrived at through a Middle Term recog. 
msed by means of an incorrect means <?f knowledge, would always boa 
false one,—tike the notion of 1 fire ’ derived from the perception of * fog.’ 

J57. " But just as the Remembrance (of tho relation between Che 

14 T!i e Bauddha adds i " Wo have the notion of the specific character of an object 
by Sense-perception * and this gives rt*a to tho specification of tho partioalar object: 
and it is this specification that appears to have the character of Sense-perception, 
(thought in. reality it is net so). And from this specification wo can have the notion of 
a Middle Term, even if it be of tho nature of your Sam aura.” 

From the same zom-ce, <$'c. 11 Tho Banddha does act admit of any proofs besides 
Inference and Senso-percaption.” [f that "something else” be dopenden! upon the 
contact of the senses, it becomes Senso-porceptton, pure and simple; if not, then we 
could arrive at the notions of tho 8<hnani/a of tho Major and hliuor Terms exactly in tho 
same way as that of the Middle Term, 

16’ That is to say, just as a Remembrance, which is not a proof, brings boot true 
cognition of Major and Minor Terms ; so also the notion of the Middle Term, though 
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various terms), though in itself not a correct means of knowledge, becomes 
the means of arriving at tho correct notion of the Major and Minor Terms ; 
so would also the notion of the Middle Tenu (be a means of arriving at a 
correct inference)." 

168. There fin the case of Remembrance), to the previous cognition 
(which is the origin of the Remembrance) belongs the character of a 
correct means of knowledge ; and tho purpose of Remembrance lies in the 
mere recalling of that previous cognition. 

1.59. For the comprehension of the Middle Term, no means (of know¬ 
ledge) is possible ; and in the absence thereof, Remembrance can in no way 
apply in this case.' 

160, If anyone urges that the comprehension of tho specification of 
an object has tho character of ' Remembrance,’ inasmuch it is not different 
(from the comprehension of the specific character of an object, which, in 
the opinion of the Bauddha, is a matter of Sense-perception) ;—then verily, 
such a person will also have the power of having a Remembrance of tho 
son of a barren woman ! 

161, Nor can the specific character of an object bo the cause of the 
cognition of its " Santanya " j because we have never perceived any invari¬ 
able concomitance of the former with the latter. 

JG2. Arid, further, the comprehension of the relation (of concomitance) 
of the specific character would make this character a ( Sam any a,’ like 
“ causbduess ” ; specially as no unique (specific, as&dharana) object exists, 
or has ever existed before. 

163. Nor can the character of a Middle Term belong to one whioh 
(like the specific character of an object) is devoid of specification and 
(hence) urmaraeable,—without previous recognition. 

164, Even such particular properties as are specified cannot become 

itself not into (as linking its origin in a false means of know lodge) could bring about ft 
correct Inference, 

"lb® trne character of the proof of Remembrance Is denied, only because it re Core 
only to suoh objects ns have already been recognised. Though it i 3 mo bio to have an 
independent object of its own, yet it owes its origin to a Correct recognition of a reel 
object, at some previous time j and when it succeeds in recalling that object correctly, 
it becomes a correct means of knowledge. Hence the similarity cited in the lust 
Kfirikii docs not hold good ; and the position of tho Bauddha remainw as weak as over, 
lAi The cognition of the specific character of an object is not always accompanied 
by that of the " SemSnya" or class to which it belongs. Therefore the truth of the 
former cannot belong to the latter. 

The specific character of an object could produce a notion of the Siimanya, only 
if it could be the Middle Term j bnt this it cannot be ; because of the specific oh at actor 
of an object, no relation can be assorted. If any relationship be assorted, then it 
would become a " Sjainanya,” like “ Krtakatwa.''' 

*** ^ h®n specified 'properties cannot form the Middle Term, without being related, 
how can unspecified entities be so p If neither tho specific objoofc nor the Siimanya b® 
the Middle Term, then the Ideas cannot he so ; because of their being unrelated. 
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the Middle Term, unless tliey avo related (to something else). And for the 
same reason even tlie idea of these (unrelated) entities cannot be the 
Middle Term, 

105* And if tho Middle Term be accepted to be of the form of a 
; Sarafmya/ then you have the eamo endless Berios ( K* 149—1 53). If any 
relation perceived in connection with ftfti.o tithing e!(bo admitted ns giving 
rise to the Inference of a * Sam any a/ other than the ono with reference to 
which. the relation has been cognised) then any anti everything will give 
rise to the cognition of anything (there being no restricting agency)* 

136, The recognition of the relationship of fire Major and Minor 
Terms ought surely to bo looked for (in all cases of Inference)* Hut, 
prior to the action of Inference, the Bauddha can have no idea of it, 

167* Nor is a knowledge of tlvo Middle Term possible, through mere 
impression (Vasani)j for (in that case) the cognition of the Major and 
Minor Terms too would be arrived at in tho same manner, and not 
i hrough the three-inembered argument (in tho form of an inferential 
syllogism). 

168. Where the Middle Tennis a negative one, it cannot be an object 
of Inference, since it is amenable to other means of knowledge {Sense- 
perception) ; hence the aforesaid discrepancy does not apply to it* 

169* One, to whom cognition of the Major and Minor Terms arises 
from a Middle Term, which is cognised by Sense-percept ton,—for such a 
one, there is nothing more to be desired, 

170* Even In a case whore the cognition of the Major and Minor 
Terms is due to an inferred Middle Term,—the first Middle Term must bo 
cno that has been cognised toy Sense-perception. 

171, In (such Middle Terms as) t£ oausedn©ss ** and tho like, tho 
character of the Middle Term belongs either to the action (of being caused) 
or to the agent (the * potter 1 Li.); tuad both of these being am enable 
to Sense-perception we have not to look for thorn (for the accomplishment 
of the cognition of the Middle Term), 

172* Similarly Verbal Testimony and Analogy, <S?C*, being based on 
11 Snmanya, 11 any diHcrepanoy in tho cognition of it (*? SSmlnya M ) causes 
discrepancy in all of them. 

173. Thus then, for all the means of right knowledge, it is necessary 

155 There can be no recognition of any relationship between unrecognised 
S&manyo* of the Middle Term and tho Major and Minor Terras ; and these SStnanyas 
cannot, * in join? opinion, bo cognised without Inference* Therefore t here is the same 
endless series of Inferences as pointed out in KarikSs 149-153. 

iW If negation were not amenable to Sense-perception* and if it were an object of 
Inference, then the cognition of one negation would depend upon that of another and 
so on, ad .finitum ; m tho aforesaid fault of endlessness would apply here also. 

no That is to say, the Inference of the Middle Term (of the argument in question) 
must have a Middle Term that has been cognised by Sense-perception. 
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to bo preceded by tSun.se-perception. And “ Sam any a" -mufit be amenable 
to Sense-;icrcepfior ; sinon tln-ro wnr,Id be no other means ot cognising It, 

174. Or else, how could even a particular object, (cow, f.i.), besau.l to 
be amenable to Sense-peroeptioii, when in comparison to other objects (»>., 
its own constituent parts), it is also said to bo a u Sum Soya. 

175-176. For instance, colour, &o.,’ are all 44 S&r.'Inya” in comparison 
with “ Blue, Bed* these latter again have the character of 4 SamSnya’ 

in comparison with particular forms of themselves {different forms of 
Blue, &c.); these particular forms again would bo “ Sam any a; ” so on 
and on, till we come to atoms ; for the colour of oven a binary compound 
is common to the two atoms composing it. 

177. There is no process (of reasoning) baaed upon the final atom 
as a specific entity; nor does amenability to Sense-perception belong to it, 
either singly, or in masses. 

178. Those that are not cognised separately, cannot he comprehended 
as a whole either ; nor is it. possible for distinct; (atoms) to bo the object 
of the cognition of non-difference. 

179. And again, for the Bauddlia there is no such thing as a concrete 
whole ; tmd it is not possible ft) ways for all people to have their cognitions 
brought about by an object which is non-existing. 

180. Then too, tbero can be no concrete whole without many indivi¬ 
duals belonging to the same class. Therefore oven when these (atoms) 
form a concrete whole, their atomic character remains unaltered. 

181. And thus it is proved that overt in an invisible object (atom) 
you have a 44 Samanya " (the class “ atom”). Because it is only in what 
we call a 44 Samanya ” that there is an idea extending over a number of 
homogenous objects, oven if wo do not hold them to form one concrete 
whole. 

182. .lust as we have the sensual comprehension of a 44 Samanya ” 

Inference of the rest five all baaed nprm Sense-perception, 

m Than, says the Br.uddhn, we will have the final atom as a pure particular entity, 
which could ho amenable to Perception ; and this would form the basis of all subsequent 
Inferences, thus sailing clear of the rock of endlessness urged in K. 149 153, The 
Karika meets this assertion of the Bauddha. 

118 The objection is that that though atoms are not visible singly, Masses of them 
will bo clearly visible, like masses of Sand. The Sense of the reply is that the grains 
of sand are such nr, are distinctly seen individually, which cannot be said of atoms. 

« jy lir fa i( t Those that are distinct cannot be com pro handed as identical. 

119 The Banddlia holds to the existence of parts and denies the existence of a 
v>hoU constituted by these parts. Hence a collection of atoms, considered as one 
concrete whole, is not admitted by him ; and hence he cannot reasonably base all con¬ 
ceptions upon thin ami-entity. 

IS* This anticipates the following : " We may have sensuous perception of “rich as 
avayam {concrete whole ) $ bat how can there be any such conception of tbs class cow 
as inhering in an individual cov ? 11 The sense of the reply is that the nature ol ! percep¬ 
tion is identical in both these eases ; and so there can bo no difference. 
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that extends over certain homogenous objects (as forming a concrete 
winds), so wo would also iiavo a similar perception of a ■ Samanya’* that 
inheres in each individual. 

183. The MimSngakas, again, do not necessarily admit the oxmfcenoo 
of atoms; and so upon that ground yon cannot postulate the falsity of a 
perceived entity, 

184. One, who would deny the visible concrete whole, by means of 
invisible atoms, would also assert the absence of the hare, through it® 

S;,{ 

185. It is only when the existence of a concrete whole is established 
88 a feet, that the existence of atoms is postulated, and that simply as a 
means for the accomplishment of the idea of the whole. 

186. Therefore an object is to bo accepted, just as it is always per¬ 
ceived,—be it either as a ” Samanya” or otherwise (specific entity),* 

187. In comparison with the genus (Samanya) “ Being,” "the class 
‘cow,’ comes to be accepted as a specific entity. Therefore one who 'holds 
the specific entity to be amenable to Senu e-perception, need not deny the 
existence of tho ‘ Samanya ’ (Genus). 

188. If it be urged that ** it is not a? a genus (* S 5 many a ’) that 
a *SamSiiya ‘ i. perceived by the Sense,”—then (we reply) Is there any 
such idea of any object perceived being a specific entity ? (The fact is 
that) whatever a person comprehends can bo spoken of in both ways 

us a class and as a specific entity). 

Thus ends the chapter on Inference. 

(Su'nnx G.) 

Ohf WORDS. 

(Vkrba r, Api aoBi ty.) 

1, Ohj. “ While treating of Sense-perception, what should be 
laid down is the definition of Verbal A 'Ukority in general; how is ifc. then 
that the definition of Scripture has been put forward (in the Blia.-diy,^ 

i?3 If the perception of atoms rail Unto against the theory of concrete wholes 
formed of these atoms, then we can safely say that the postulating of atoms is by no 
means a necessary element in our theory. Wo admit of the atom, merely us* a hypo' 
thesis to explain tho existence and formation of concrete whoi. g. 

iss Just as wo do nob always have a recognition of tho row as n class ; so too wo 
do not always have tho recognition of tho mi specified specific entity. ’ 'fence if 
the mere; n on-recognition of tho Satndnya as such he sufficient ground" foi don yin- 
h« Sense- perceptibility, then, on the turns ground we could also deny £ 9 Sense 
perceptibility of the onepecided speoiEo entity (accepted by tho Baudahah For 
these rensous, we conclude the fact to bo that nil that wo perceive is perceived i n ° 
two-fold character — i.e., (1) an unspecified abstract idea of thin?, a &d (2) the thing as 
belonging to a particular class, and endowed with certain properties. 

I Bhthhya ; ,l fViefram rabdnvijndnd? (wmnVg'ale’rtite vijuanam." 
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so hurriedly—(».«., without Verbal Authority in general having been 

defined) ? .-ii 

2 . To leave of the definition of the generic term and then to men¬ 
tion the definition of the specific term is a most absurd process ; for this 
teasou too the definition of Scripture should not have been given (now). 

3 The cognition of an object produced by the knowledge of words, 
mentioned without any specification, cannot be the definition of a parti¬ 
cular form of Verbal Authority (Scripture). 

4 . “*Scripture’ is the name given only to such ‘words’—either 
caused or eternal—as lead, either to the activity or to cessation from 
activity of certain human agents. 

5 . “ If there bo a description of the form of any (action), that 
too becomes ‘ Scripture,’ inasmuch as it forms an integral part of 
the ‘ word; as leading to the activity or otherwise of the person addressed. 

6 . “ Since it is only when the BhQvanR is praised (or decried) that 
there is activity or cessation from activity ; therefore it is to that alone 
that the name ‘ Scripture 5 can correctly belong, and not to mere words" 

7. Rep. The author of the Bbashya has got to explain the fact that 
the Means of Knowledge need not be examined; and it is only in the 
course of this that he lays down the definitions of these ; and bo he does 
not chatter away about things that are not diroctly essential to his own 

Scripture (Veda). . . 

8. If he were to lay down the definition of 1 word as occurring in 

ordinary human parlance, it would not have served any purpose of one 
wishing to explain the Veda. 

9 The definition of “ Sense-perception” has been given, because it 
is of use in the deciphering of letters, &c., at the time of learning the 
meaning of the Scriptuve. 

10 . Since it would have served no purpose to defino such words as 
occur inordinary parlance, as !1 bring the cow," Ac., therefore the definition 
has been stated in a form suitable only to the words * constituting the 

Scripture. •. ; .. .. 

11. Since there can be no specific term without its corresponding 

generic term, therefore after having exemplified the specific, it is always 
easy to get at the definition of the generic term. 

12 . Evon the generic form (the cognitions of objects by means of 
words)'is here restricted to the specific form (Scripture) ; because of the 
peculiar context. It has already been laid down that “ CJodana ” (urging) 
and “ Upade 9 a” (Exhortation) are both (synonymous with) “ Qastra ” 

(Scripture). 

6 e.g„ “ Arthavada passages.” 

1 xiie definition of Word in general would not servo any purpose of the Mimane&kft. 
l* “ Context. ”—Siueo the definition is given in the course of ft consideration oi 
Codaurij which ia synonymous with Scripture. 






13. Just as the word “ CodanS” refers to the “ Vedic cod ana ” 
alone, so the words “ the meaning of words ” and “ cognition of object?, " 
(occurringin the definition given in the Bhasbya) refer to those oefuring 
in the “ Scripture” only. 

14. “ Souse-percept ion and the rest ” have been declared to bo no 

proper subjects of enquiry ; and since “Scripture” is included therein 
the fact of its being no subject for enquiry is implied in the same declar¬ 
ation. _ 

15. The Bauddhas and the Tai^eshikas declare this (“ Verbal Au¬ 
thority ”) to bo included : u “ Inference.” The Sankhyaa hold the two to 
be distinct, but do not lay down any adequate grounds of difference. 

16-17. They deolare that the ground of Inference is that the speci¬ 
fication of sentences and final letters (of words) endowed with impressions of 
foregoing ones —and the desire to utter, are not found in the case of (the 
terras of an Inference) •“ Smoke, &c.” But here they are encountered by a 
double fallacy:{1) “ Vaidharmyasama ” (the similarity of dissimilarity), 
and (2) “ VikalpusamE. ” (The similarity of doubt). Even among In¬ 
ferences of such objects as u smoke,” “ non-oternality,” “ Horned-uess, ” &e,, 
there is a difference ; hut that docs not make any difference in their com¬ 
mon character of. “ Inference).” 

18. So long as any discrepancy in the tripartite character (of In¬ 
ference) is not shown, one who would speak only of very slight points 
of difference, would become open to refutation. 

13. (They urge that) “ in the case of words we have cognitions in 
accordance with optional usage, which is not the case with smoke, &c,”; 

18 As the generic term ff CodatiS 1 ’ is restricted to the specilic term Veclic “ Coda- 
ni,” so the genonio tom in the given definition would refer to the speciEo terra 
*' Scripture.” 

HUT “ Similarity of d’.similarity ” : The BaueMha argues; “Verbal Authority 
is uothitig but a case of inference ; became it is brought about by affirmative and 
negative premises j just like the idea of fire obtained from n sight of the smoke. 
The Sankhya meets this by a counter-argument : 11 (Smoke, &a,, are devoid of any verbal 
specification which is present in Verbal Authority s and on account of this vital 
difference between them, the two processes can never be identical.” This, however 
only serves as a counter-argument, and does not quite refute the Bauddha reasoning, 
“ Similarity of doicht ”; Even the production of cognition by means of affirmative 
and negative promises is, in part, devoid of verbal expression ; e.g., tho cognition of fire 
from smoko j while in certain cages it is accompanied by such expression ; na $j, a 
case of Verbal Authority. Thus one part becomes Inference, while the Other does not, 
(For Vvildharamyauama. and Vikaipasama, See Gautama's l?i/(vja-8u(.ras). “ That does 
not, 4'c.”—The more fact of the presence of a point of difference does not necessarily 
make them different in cJubb, 

l - Signs and gestures are understood to express something; and surely there is 
no articulate utterance in this ease, the meaning being compre hen tied by means of 
pro-concerted signs, 

27 


l 
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hut here also, we have Self-contradictiou with reference to signs made 
by the different parts of the body, 

20* A-S a matter of fact, gestures of hands, &c., are capable of 
expressing correct meanings, -when their meanings hare been previously 
settled; consequently these meanings come to serve as the middle terms 
(helping to arrive at a correct conclusion by means of Inference). 

21. In the ease of “ depend Emoe upon man 11 ’ (as a ground of differ¬ 
ence) too, we have the same Self-contradiction ; for in that case, there 
would be no truth in words and Vedic sentences (none of which depend 
upon human option). 

22-23, “The recognition of relation” (between words and their 
meanings, urged as a ground of difference) is also found to be peculiar 
to the ease of the different forms of Inference: in the case of Verbal 
Authority the relationship depends upon human agency (the utterances 
of a trustworthy person are true) ; that of ‘ smoke' and ‘ fire rests upon 
(sameness of) place; and another case (that of the rise of the ocean- 
tide on a fttlhnoon night) rests upon (the peculiarity of) rime. In fact 
the fact of depending upon human agency is made, by the Bauddhas, a 
ground for asserting the non-difference of “Verbal testimony " from In¬ 
ference-basing their assertion upon the invariable concomitance between 
“ trustworthy assertions” and “ correct assertion.” 

24 The difference of only a few such words as “ apurva,” and 
the like (words whose relations are not perceived by any means save that 
of Verbal A uthority, and which therefore cannot in any way form subjects 
of Inference) is not enough for asserting the difference of all (‘ Verbal 
testimony ’) ; nor are these few words distinguished from such words 
as “ Horse, &c.,” because both have the common character of being 
words, 

25. A word, whose relation (with objects and meatiing) has not 
been recognised, cannot express anything. Therefore the absence of any 
relation (with regard to these few words) cannot serve to differentiate 
them from Inference, 

26, Kor can a difference (between Verbal testimony and Inference) 
be asserted on the ground that in the former there is identity of form 
among 41 word,” “ its lueanfiTig,’’ and the ” idea of these } because this 
(identity) has been fully refuted (in the Chapter on Sense-perception). 

32.33 The more difference of the proasd of expressiveness is no sure sign of 
difference; as even in various oases of avowed Inference, the basis of each Inference is 
peculiar to itself. *'Busin? their assertion, Sfc," The argument being : “Trustworthy 
assertion is true, because it is in keeping with the reel state of things.’' 

*5 Even such words as “ Apiirva ” and the like stand it need of the cognition of 
certain relations, without which they cannot give any meaning. Thus then, if they 
have no relations, they cannot express any meaning ; and if they have relations, they 
lieeoine included in Inference* 
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27. With a view to the ease of reflections (in the mirror), the argu¬ 
ment (based upon identity of form) becomes doubtful, A person under¬ 
stands his own face to be exactly like the reflection that lie sees in the 
mirror; but that does not preclude this cognition from being a case of 
Inference. 

28. Even i£ the cognition of the similarity of the face with its 
reflection be accepted to bo a case of direct Sense-perception, we will 
find the argument contradicted by other instances ; e.g., when from foot¬ 
prints in the sand, we infer the identity of the prints with the feet of 
persons that may have passed by that way. 

29. By a single sentenco uttered but onoo, there cannot be an indica¬ 
tion of many meanings (simultaneously) ; therefore the mere fact of a went 
expressing contradictory and non-contradictory meanings, cannot serve as 
a ground for asserting its difference (from Inference); 

3Q> because (in the case of Inference too) we find the same thing 
with regard to the Middle Term, both when it is a true Reason, and when 
it is not. If it be urged that ** since there is contradiction, there can bo 
no Inference,”—then, forth; same reason, you too could have no Scrip¬ 
ture (on account of the contradictory significations of words). 

31. In whichsoever sentence we have only one meaning, there we 
cannot but admit of an identity with Inference ; and certainly if a sent ence is 
uttered only once, the meaning desired to be conveyed cannot but be one only. 

32. The fact of the appear mice of many ideas, as forming the deno¬ 
tations of words whose meanings have not been ascertained, is present also 
in the case of such Middle Terms as are not very explicit (in their appli¬ 
cations) ; therefore that cannot form a ground of difference. 

38. The no n-mention of an Instance (in the case of “Verbal Testi¬ 
mony,” as a ground of its difference from Inference) is found to be too wide, 
inasmuch as it is found to be the case in (Inferences from) * smoke,’ Ac., 
where the Middle Term being too well known, the Instance is not cited. 

SI The experience of ooimrum people is that they cannot see their own face 
directly, it is only its roiteotion that they perceive in the mirror ; and in the case of the 
hand, Ac., they find that the reflection in the mirror tallies exactly with what they see 
with the eye ; and from this faot they infer that the face too mast be exactly like tb e 
reflection in the mirror. 

80 The perception of “ smoke,” proves---(I) the existence of fire, (2) its heat, (3) 
tta capacity to burn, and (4J origin from fuel-all at one and the same time. This is 
the oaao when the Reason is valid, In the case of an invalid reason, also— e.g., ‘Sound 
is eternal, because it is caused’—wo find that the argument as stated proves the 
etern&lity of Sound, while the same reason,, through wall-asaertainod invariable eon. 
c omit since also proves its non-eternal ohnracter. Therefore the mere fact of express¬ 
ing diverse and contradictor, meanings cannot serve aa a ground for asserting any 
absolute difference between Verbal Testimony and Inference. 

8* e.g,, when the presence of Smoke has not been quite ascertained. 

" Not (fitted aa also in the case of Inferences employed for one’s own conviction. 
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84. In the case of a word not often used, people stand in need of 
i he remeroberauce of some object related to it (in order to comprehend it 
rightly) ; and with regard to which word, one comes to remember that 
“ thia word had been used in anch and such a sense-” 

35-37, Here, the arguments, that the opponent brings in support of 
identity (of Verbal Authority with Inference), have not been refuted 
(by the Sankhya in giving proofs of the difference of Verbal Authority 
from Inference). (Those arguments are): “Verbal Authority is identical 
with Inference, (1) because of the existence of affirmative and negative 
premises ; (2) because in the case o.f Verbal Authority (as also in that 
of Inference) cognition is preceded by the recognition of a certiiiu relation, 
due to the previous sensuous perception of one of the members; (3) 
because, not touching objects of Sense-perception, if is a means of know¬ 
ledge other than Sense-perception; (4) because its object is a Bd-viii- 
nya j and (5) because it refers to all the three points of time (past, pre¬ 
sent and future),—exactly like the Inference of Fire from smoko,” 

38. Certain Mtmansakas seek to prove the difference (of Verbal 
Authority from Inference) on the ground of the difference in the object 
(of Verbal Authority); since, they argue, Scripture has its application in 
such eases as are not touched by the former two (means of knowledge : 
Inference and Sense-perception), 

39. But in that case, no Verbal Authority could belong to human 

utterances. “ Be it so.” Then by what means will you have the cognition 
of the meaning ? “ From the idea present in the speaker's mind (inferred 

from his utterance)/’ But from where do you get at tins * speaker's 
idea ’ ? 

40. This idea enuuot be the characteristic mark (and hence the 
Reason, Middle Term) of the meaning of a Word: nor can this (moan¬ 
ing) in any way be the characteristic mark of the speaker’s idea. By 
means of these is brought about the cognition of particular objects; 
and hence the character of Inference (which always has a ‘ Samanya’ for 
its object) must belong to it. 

Bk “ The word had been used, ^ —andcwily then is the moaning oi’ the word 
duly comprehended, And this is a case of pure Inference i “ Thia word has such and 
such a meaning, because (I remember that) knowing poo pi a had used it in that sense 
—exactly like the word * cow.’ ” 

BS-8T The instance in each of the five syllogisms is the a gifts : “ the Inference of the 
existence of fire from the perception of smoke.” Fn the case of (2)—in Inference we 
have a *annitons perception of the Smoke, which leads to the rememberauce of the inva¬ 
riable oonootnifcaiico between dmokaand Fire, as perceived in the culinary hearth. In 
the oaso of Words also, we have a senswcmi} 'perception (auditory) of the word, and then 
follows the remeriiberance of the concomitanco of this word with a certain sensation. 

80 “ j from where, — without understanding the constant relationship between 

the Word and its Meaning, how could you got ut any notion of the idea present 
in the mind of the speaker P 



41, Therefore when the meaning of the speaker is not amenable 
to Sense-perception, &a, then (in that case) even a human utterance 
becomes a Verbal Authority for the listener. 


42. (Says the Banddha) “Even then, yon (the Mi mans aka of K. 38) 
fail to prove that the meaning of the Scripture is not an object of Infer¬ 
ence. For there'too we have the Word as the characteristic (Middle 
Term), just as ‘ smoke ’ is of the * fire.' 

43, “The more Fact of its not being an object of Inference, does not 
prove it to be the object of no other means of knowledge; for certainly, 
the mere fact of ‘ colour ’ not being an object of Use sense of Hearing', 
does not prove it to be imperceptible by the organs of Sense.” 

44- 45, Under the circumstances, some people of our own party, 
not caring to trouble themselves with the subtleties of argumentation, 
admit that (i Verbal Authority ” is a particular form of Inference, ami 
as such, the means of obtaining a notion of Duty; for in the case of Duty 
(which is yet to come) what has been denied (by tho Bhasiiyu) to be the 
characteristic Middle Term 'ip ouly one in tho form of ftp object (and not 
in that of a word). 

45- 46. (To these people vve reply). Well, we do not object to your 
desire to call “ Verbal Authority ” by the name of “ Antrmfina.” If, how- 
eve,r, there be an identity of form and character between Verbal Autho¬ 
rity and Inference, then tho knowledge duo to the Veda ceases to have 
any validity, because this latter has nob got the character of Inference. 

47-48. In human utterances,-it happens to be endowed with validity, 
on account of its similarity to Inference, inasmuch as (in that case) you 
have the concomitance of “ trustworthy assertion ” and “ correspondence 
to tho real state of things,” as the basis of the inferential argument. In 
the case of tho Veda, on the other hand, since there is no trustworthy 
personality attached to it, and as such there being no concomitance 

41 Therefore it id only when the idea of the speaker has not been duly recognised 
by Sense-perception that bis utterance can have any verbal authority ■ and not that tho 
recognition of the speaker’s idea produces the recognition of the moaning of his 
utterance. 

44. 4B Xn the ease of Duty , —Tho Bhashya has laid down tho fact that, in the case 
of Duty, which is yet in the future, and not amen able to Sense-perception, there cats be 
no Inference. Hence if Verbal Authority wore made only a special form of Infer once, 
then the Veda would erase to be an authority for Duty. With this objection, in view, 
these " some people of our own party ” seek refuge in tho assertion that “it is 
only a 'Middle Term of an objective form that has been denied with regard to Duty j 
and as wo can hold the Word to be a Middle Term applicable to tho oaso of Duty,.there 
can bo no contradiction.” 

45.48 If you give np all the necessary ingredients of Inference, then Verbal 
Authority comes to be called “ Anumana” only in name } and as the word “Armmaim ,J 
only means a “cognition, following upon certain other cognition,'’ we do not object to 
this name being applied to Verbal Authority, 
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(recognised), the character of Inference eanuot apply to it, and it ceases 
to be valid, 

49. “ Even the accepted truth (119 perceived by other means .of know¬ 
ledge) of even one part of the Veda, would give it the character of In¬ 
ference : F.i. ‘ The passages treating of Agnihotra, &c. } are true, because 
they are Veda, like the passage declaring * deftness ’ of the God of Wind 
(which is found to be true in ordinary experience) * ” f 

50. It will not be so, because the argument fails in the case of the 
passage which declares the sun to be a post; or again, the Agnihotra 
passages too would come to have a subsidiary character, like the passage 
“ The sun is the post.” And further (if Verbal Authority be accepted to 
be a form of Inference) then there would be no end to the counter-argu¬ 
ments (proving the invalidity of the Veda), as described before (under 
Suita 2), 

51. For these reasons it is only when Verbal Authority, in the 'Veda 
as well as in human utterances, has its validity apart from the character of 
Inference (which is sought to be thrust upon it), that the validity of the 
Veda can be established, 

52. For the same reason too we cannot have the fad of being the 
exhortation of a trustworthy person, as a definition of “ Scripture ” ; because 
in the Veda, there is no possibility oE any trustworthy speaker; and in 
the case of ordinary human utterance too, Validity cannot rest, solely upon 
that fact. 

oil. This has been explained before (under Sutra 2). Therefore the 
idea that is produced by Verba! testimony must have its validity in itself,— 
provided that its contradiction is not perceived (by other and simpler 
means of right knowledge). 

54, The only similarity that this (Verbal testimony) has with In* 
ference, is that both are valid. The opponent has however tried hard 

60 “ Subsidiary character, Sfc? In the case of the deftness of Air (as declared in 
the ^’ruti passage “ Veyurva Ksh&pinhthd deuata ”), we find it to he true, because it 
tallies with, other means of cognition. Therefore in the case of the Agnihotra passage 
also, we would have to admit its truth, on. the ground of the results tallying with 
the results obtained by other means of knowledge. And thus these passages would 
ooitiB to be only secondary passages, laying down the excellences of objects cognised by 
other means of cognition. Jnsfc as the passage “ The Sun is the post ” ip. accepted as 
layiog down a peculiar excellence of the Bun, “ Counter arguments ” !—these are des¬ 
cribed in full nnder Aphorism 2,—and these have been refuted on the sole ground of the 
Veda being self-evident, and as such depending, ‘’or its validity, upon nothing else save 
its own in Horent strength. If, however, it is admitted to be only a form of Inference, 
then all the arguments, urged by the Bnurldha against the authority of the Veda, would 
rebound with doubled vigour, utterly damaging the cause of the Mimansa philosophy. 

The definition given ip the Blilahya is the only correct ouo. 

** Verbal Testimony is twofold i in the form of Word, and Sentence. The Word 
has been precluded by the qualification " amnnikrishta” in the definition given by the 
Bhashya; inasmuch as the Word being before us, perceived by the Ear, cannot be said 
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to prove tbe two to be.identical; hence it is that wo also consider this 
question (of the validity of Words) here. 

55-86. Of the characteristic Middle Term (of an Inference) and of 
the Word, we find the objects to be entirely different : it will he shown, 
hereafter that the Word has a * S&manya ’ for its object; and it has been 
already 1 proved that, the Minor Term is an object endowed .with a particular 
qualification, Therefore, so long as it has not got such a qualified object for 
its object, Verbal Authority cannot be {called) Inference, 

57. In the case of Verbal authority, anything other than the ** Sam- 
any a,’ 1 belongs only to the sentence , even when no second word is uttered 
it is always inferred through tho force (of the uttered word), 

5B-59. If it be urged that “ even in a. single word, we have the 
denotation of a certain object, as characterised by a certain Number, ^c, 1 ’—(we 
reply) such in nob the ease with 11 Avyayas ” (Iudeclinab1.es). Even where 
these (Number. &c M ) are denoted, they only qualify the particular individual 
(and not the whole class) ; because the acfiow, signified by a different word 
(the verb), belongs to the Individual (and it is with reference to the verb 
that the Number ot the nominative is determined), 

59-60. Even in the case of sentences where, such (qualified) words 
as ''Goman ” (‘ one who has cows ') are used,—though the word ia qualified, 
yet it cannot servo as the Minor Term of an inferential argument, because 
it is already a definitely established entity. Specially as (in the case of 
such words) the denotation is only so much as has been previously 
ascertained, (and hence there can be no ground for the interference of 
Inference)* 

to be “ usfinnikriahta.” Consequently it is not necessary for us to provo the difference 
of Word-cognition from Inferential cognition. Still, since the Bauddha has laboured 
hard over the identification of Word-cognition with Inference, wo cannot but spare 
a little apace for its consideration. 

b&.66 « Her oaf tor ”— i.e. t in the Chapter on " Akriti.” 

61 This anticipates the following objection: “ A word in also Found to denote a 
qualified object; as for instance, when cue aslts— 1 who is going’ ? — the reply is : 1 The 

King ’ ■ the meaning of the reply being— 11 The King is going? " The House of the 
KSrikii is that the instance cited is one of the use of a Stwite'ucs, and not of a Word, tho 
reply being really in the form of a coin piste sentence : “ The King is going,’ 1 The 
wanting words are inferred fro tn the force of the Nomir, nding in “Baja,” 

wln.'h stands in need of a verb, to complete its nominative signification, 

6S.63 The Class, is always one; the difference of ISTumber belongs to the Individual, 
which, according to oar theory, is not directly denoted by the Word, which denotes only 
the Class. 

6A.60 “ Cannot be the Minor Term ’’—It ia only a known object, sought to be proved 
as having a property not yet known, that can he the Minor Term in an inferential 
argument. In the case in question, however, prior to the utterance of tho Word, 
nothing is known; and when the Word has been uttered, the qualified object is at 
once recognised ; and there is nothing left to bo proved, which could form tho Major 
Term of any Syllogism. 
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61-62. Even in this case however, there is a, difference (from tfioqufl.fi- 
ftcationof the terms of a syllogism), inasmuch as there tea difference between 
the meaning of the noun (“ Go, ” coiv ) and that of the (possessive). affix 
/<', Matnp ”). Nor is there (in the case of the word) a cog.'iti.on of the 
qua)ideation and. tlmfc of the qualified object, independently, each by itaoif. 
And again, in the ease of Inference, the cognition of the object with a 
qualification is preceded by that of the object itself; whereas m the 

case of the Word, the case is quite the reverse. 

61 (Objection ): “But wherefore is not the -‘Word matte the 
Minor Term (object of Inference), as with regard to its having a, depute 

meaning (as the Major form) r , 

01 In that case the Reason (Middle Term, “ QabdatW’) would be a 
part of the conclusion. It is only when a, particular 1 smoke ’ (the one 
wen issuing from the mountain) is the Minor Term, that the class smoke 
in general, is made the Reason (Middle Term). 

64- 65. Wo cannot (in the same manner) have “ Cabdarwa (the 
class 1 word ’ in general) as the Reason ; and that there can bo no Buch. 
class as “ Gofabdatwa ” will be shown later on, It is only the one particular 
individual (word) (and not a class) that can serve^ as the Reason. If it he 
nrged that “ it can be so through the difference in the manifesting cause 
of the same word (as forming the Hstu, and as forming the Minor Term) j 
(we reply) we are cognisant of no idea (of any subh difference hasoo 

upon difference of the manifesting agency). ^ 

65- 66. Ami again, what sorb of specification can you have in the case 
in question ? It cannot be ono either of time or of space. If it bo 

«i.« And hence the whole need not he taken as one word. " Nor is. there, ,te” 
i„ the case of an inferential argument, the smoke, for instance, is perd^ved by *tje ; 
and so alee is the Fire, and so again the fountain. Whereas m the case Jim V ou 
« Goman " the word cannot 'bring about any separate cognition of the signification 
the possessive affix by itself. And again, ft.” The Mountain is 

qualification (the existence of Fire) ; white in the case of the word Goman wo hme 
the cognition of the Cow before that of the person possessing the cow. 

63 The syllogism being , “ Qabdo'rtha^n {the Word has meaning) gabdeuwat (be¬ 
cause it is a Word), GhaUiyataiUvat (like the words ghatn, pata), fe.” _. ' * 

6436 What wo hiwo fjjot to prove here is ths presence of a dilute ix a Si 
certainly the class “ QaWatwa” cannot, in any way,help to prove such t u-™. ' It vs 

only §c lr _It is only the particular word in question that can be aioertod as ta^hetu 

and ’inasmuch aa this is also the Minor Term, the objection, V« , theyjxomaly of the 
Middle Term (or the Minor Premiss) being a part of the conolnsmp-rCmaH 
•« it can he so, cfcF—tho difference in the manifesting agency ot the Wordm the t 
places will suffice for all the difference that is necessary for the argument. 

S&. 0 S What sort of specification is asserted with regard to * ,JU ‘ ' * 

Term P “ What remains,'’ tf-c.-all that is sought to be proved is that end! and such a 
tZL got such and such a meaning, and so. when, before *. 
of the Inference has been arrived at, the Word id recognised as having dellmte 
illg! there is nothing more left to be cognised, for the sake of which wo should have 

recourse to Inferences 
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urged that “ it is taken ns specified by the cognition of its meaning, 1 ’ them 
(we ask) What then is left behind that would form the subject of 
Inference ? 

66-68, Nor is any such power, as that which causes the meaning to 
be cognised (inferred) as belong to a nj pnrUctdar (word). No such power 
can belong to a part of the particular object, as it does to (a part of) the 
class ‘ Fire.’ Because power can belong to the alas* alone ; and for the 
Minor Term and the Middle Terra too, yon cannot but have the Glass; 
hence Inference cannot apply to the case of words as endowed with a 
certain meaning. _ 

68-72. And again, how do yon define the fact of “ Word ” being the 
property of the Minor Term P As a matter of fact, there is no relation¬ 
ship except that of qction a«d agent, The King, being the supporter of 
the man, we have the expression “the King’s man”-, the tree exists 
in the ftrawo/ies or the branches in the tree ; hence “ the tree's branch as ”; 
in a place occupied by Fire, we have tin? agency of smoke, with regard to 
the action of existence. In all such relations as the causal and the like, 
there is always a certain action. And until the form of the relation has 
been recognised, there can be no such assertion as that “ the relation 
exists ” ; nor, in the absence of a relation, i.s the “ Genitive-Tatpurusha” 
possible ; therefore the fact that the Word is “ pakahadharma " (property 
of the Minor Term) can never be rightly ascertained, 

7.1-74, When (iu the above manner) all other relations have been 
precluded (from f lip compound ‘ pakkhadarma ’), if some people were to 
assert the fact of Word being the pakshadharma (property of. the Minor 

M - H8 If that which is inferred be not the meaning, but a power to make the 
meaning comprehended, then—we ask—to what factor does this power belong P II' if, 
belong to the word “ Cow" then we become open to all the objection a urged in K, 63 
et seq. In the case of “ Fire," the class has been found to extend over all indivi- 
dnal Fires ; hence the remembrance of the Fire and the Smoke in the culinary hearth 
loads to the inference of the existence of flro in the mountain. There can, however, be 
no snob pervasion in the case of an individual, which therefore can never be the object 
of inference. “ You have the same, " Since a Sam any a (class) —“ Word 1 ’— 
alone is your Minor Term ; and the Middle- Term—“ Qabdafcwa " is—also a S-imdnya ; 
bo also is the Major Term. Tn such a on as, then no Inference is possible. 

e8 - 1s In an Inference, there are three factors ; with regard to the Middle Term ; (1) 
the fact of its having a relation with the Minor Torni, and thus constituting the Minor 
Premiss ; (2) its existence, in common with the Major Term, in a certain substratum, and 
thus constituting the Major Premiss and the Instance ; and (3) Non-existence in a place, 
where the Major Term never exists, and thus helping the formation of the Major 
I’remiss. Karikas CS-81 prove that in the case of “ Word " as the Middle Term, the 
lirat factor is not applicable; KirikSs 85-95 set aside the application of the second 
factor, and Karikas 95-98 that of die third. “ Genitive Tatpuntshu " : the compound 
word “ Pahhadharma ” we can analyse as “ pakshmya dharmah,” 

lS * 14 ' Like negation i,e,, just as cibaewcu is held to bo the object of negation 
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Term, Meaning) in consideration of the relationship, that the word bears to 
the meaning, viz., that the meaning forms'- its object— as in the ease of ‘ ne¬ 
gation,’ —then those people too will have to explain in what manner the 
Word has the Meaning for its object. There is no coexistence in place 
or time, &c., between tho two ; nor is there any proximity (of the one to 
the other). 

75. For these reasons the fact of the Word having the Meaning for ita 
object can be explained only by the fact that the Word brings about an 
idea of which the particular thing (denoted by the word) is the object; 
and in this “ bringing about ” alone lies the action (that would justify any 
relationship between the two) . 

76. Thus then the expressiveness of the Word (with regard to the 
particular meaning) having been previously established, such a 1 paksha* 
diiarma * cannot bo the means of the cognition (of the meaning) * and hence 
for this reason too, there can be no Inference. 

77. (Because) the fact of the Word being a property (of Paksha) 
would rest noon its expressiveness (of the meaning); and its expressiveness 
would depend upon the fact of its being the property (of the Paksha in 
order to .fulfil the conditions of Inference),—and thus there is a mutual 
interdependence ; and hence this assumption, too, will not hold water. 

78- 79. Such people as arc not cognisant of the relationship (that the 
Word bears to the Meaning), do not know the Word apart from its form (as 
heard) ; and hence there is nothing else on which the notion of the Word 
being a 1 pakshadharraa 1 could be based ; for certainty it is not on the 
mere shape of ‘ smoke,’ &e., that their character of 11 paksha-dharma,” 
is based. 

79- 80, Nor can the character of “ p aka had harm a ” depend upon any 
previous relation. For even if this relation (of Smoke and Fire) has 
not been previously recognised, one has the notion that this mountain 
has 11 smoke in it,’ 1 which asserts the fact of smoke (Middle Term) 
being the ‘ property 1 of the mountain (Paksha). And it is in this 
point alone that lies the difference (of pakshadharma) from tho second 
factor (sapakshasattwa). 

16.80 « The relation of the Word with the meaning has beau recognised by some 
other people beforehand } and this might serve as the bases of Pakshadhoyrmata' 
This cannot be ; be can so, even if the relation, of the Smoke and Firo, &c,, Ac. H i® 
in this point, Sj'c." Since the PakuhadharmaUi ((,#,, the relation predicated in the 
Minor Premiss) does not dopoml upon any previous recognition of the relations of the 
Middle Term j therefore it is upon this ground alone that it differs from the Sapokshii" 
sutta {i e., the relation predicated in the Major Premiss), which does not depend upon 
the recognition of any relation at the present timo,—being as it is, only a general state¬ 
ment of relations between, the Middle and Major Terms, perceived beforehand j whereas 
the Minor Premiss is tho statement of the particular relation that rhe Middle Term 
bears to the Minor Term. 
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81* In this case (of Inference with regard to Word), sinoo the 
Minor Premise (pakukadh&rmata) is noth l og more than the previously 
roeoguised relation the Major Premiss)' and sinco them is no 

relation previous to the recognition of the Meaning, therefore, such a 
Minoi' Premiss can never bo any moans (of getting at the Meaning of a 
Word)* 

82-83, Nov (in thtf cose of Word) is the Minor Term previously cog¬ 
nised; the ref 01*0 there can be no Minor Premiss based upon it ; (in the 
case of the inference of fire from smoke) however the placo 1 Moan tain * id 
moh as has been known, prim* to the recognition of its property (*»ioJfceb 
And that (meaning) which is here assumed to be the Minor Term, is also 
the omi which is sought to bo cognised by moans of Inference. 

S3-81 And so long an that (Minor Term) has not been cognised, 
the predicate ca nnot be ascertained ; and if it bo eudJi ns has been already 
cognised before eveu the Minor Premia has been ascertained, what else 
remainthat would bo learnt by means of the Inference got at by 
means of the subsequently cognised Minor Promiss. 

S5-86* Nor can you ascertain any affirmative concomitance of the 
Word wifch tbe Object (Meaning) sought to be proved by Inference, For it 
is by means of a certain notion that we arrive al the notion of the concomi- 
Alice of anything a,y., where smoke es f there tho proseuco of Fire, as 
an invariable concomitant, is clear ; bni we have no such certain idea 
that 1 whenever word is, meaning is sure to exist,' 

87. For the weaning u not recognised us being concomitant with the 
tuord, cither in tiiuo or place. If it bo urged tlrnt 44 Word being 
eternal and ftll-preradiiig, we can always liave an idea of such conoomi- 
tance" them (on that ground) we would have (the notion of concomitance 
with word) of everything (and not only of the one ckBoite meaning). 

88, In this way, the Word being omnipresent, and (for tho same 
reason) there being no negation with regard to it. every word in existence 
would bring about the notion of all things in tho world. 

89-90. Thus then, there being no affirmative concomitance, either in 
(imoov place, if soma onn were to assert the, cognition of the (form of tho) 
Word as concomitant with the cognition of tho Meaning ; —then (we reply) 
even this (concomitance) does not exist; because we find hat, even with¬ 
out any idea of the Meaning, thorc is a cognition of the Word,—in the 
case of illiterate people. 


Tho Minor PrfrTiii«a is not way Bdviuive upou the ilajor Promise toward pa*, 
donkrisation. 

ii sa u r£j iaf -tvAicn, ^c.”—If tbs object eyught to be cognised by mean a of the Infi?r- 
* - ict > J0 already cognised, what is tho u&o of ths inference ? 

I '' Cannot b$ a$cei la\nzdi,e, t can have no Minor Term. 

W IllitsEate persons quite rightly comprehend tho form of t.lie word only by the 
but they may not understand its meaning, 
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91. (H it be u rged that) “ we .may assn me such concomitance, when 
the Word is repeated (to the person not comprehending its meaning 
the first at utterance " ;—(we reply) in somo instances we find that 
even if the Word is repeated a hundred tim.es, its Meaning is not compre¬ 
hended. 

92. (Objection), !l But we have a clear ease of concomitance, .in a 
place where the words are such as have their relations (with meanings) 
definitely ascertained.” (Reply). Well, if the relation be ascertained prior 
to the comprehension of the oomcomitanqo, then such concomitance cannot 
ho held to be the means of getting at the idea of the meaning. 

98-94. It is an acknowledged fact that Inference owes its origin to 
invariable concomitance. But when the concomitance proceeds after the 
expressiveness of the Word (with regard to its Meaning) has been recog¬ 
nised, how can such concomitance he said to be the cause of the cognition 
of such expr< ssiyenees ? 

95, Therefore it must be admitted that the expressiveness of a Word 
is recognised independently of any ouch concomitance. Whereas (in the 
case of Inference) prior to the cognition of the coucomitauce of smoke 
(with fire), wo do not get at the notion of the presence of this (smoke) 
bringing about tbo cognition of the presence of fire, 

9t>. ft there be the recognition of a negative relation between the 
idea of the Word and the Meaning not yet known; oven this, occurring 
afterwards, cannot be the moans of bringing about the recognition of the 
meaning. 

97. The relation, that we will lay down as being the means of the 
ascertainment of expressiveness, will have both affirmative and negative 
bearings ; but these (affirmative and negative reIations)cauuot belong to 
the recognition of the Meaning (of Words). 

98. Tims, as to Sense-perception, so to “ Verbal testimony” too, the 
character of Inference, cannot belong ; (1) because if if.; devoid of the three 

Sundved times. T ha present day re riders of the Veda repeat the whole 
ot it like a parrot, and, this too, very often j but they do not coni prebend its 
meaning, 

^ l he negation cannot be in the form— v< where there 10 no object* there is no 
wo rd fl enc t i n g i t ; b ecan s e tho ug'h Ham a hi m b el f do os n ot n 0 w exist, the w ord eon* 
tinues all the same. If the ueg&tivc premiss be in the form- " Where there is no idea 
of the meaning there is no idea of Word, 1 *—then this becomes untrue, with regard to 
illiterate persons. If it be asserted that the premiss kohls with those who know of the 
relation between the Word and its Meanings—then, in that case, there being no other 
relation save that of e#pv$8aivenetos t the negative premiss based upon this appears only 
after ifc^ purpose ( 1 .^ , the recognition of the expressiveness of the Word) has been 
fulfilled ; and as such* it becomes useless* ns u factor in the bringing about of the 
recognition of the meaning of the Word. 

98 I he three factors ot Infereftea having been proved lo be inapplicable to tho 
CtiHti pf Verbal authority. 
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factors, and (2), because an object like that of Inference is precluded 
(from being' the object of “ Verbal testimony 

99. It is only when the “ Word ’Ms accepted as a means of .know¬ 
ledge that, we can discuss (as above) its difference or non-difference (from 
Inference). But, as a matter of fact, the meaning of a word is not recognised 
by means of the cognition of the 1 word. 1 

100. Because a word when used, is used with reference to four kinds 
of objects : (1) object directly perceptible by the senses, (2) object not in 
contact with the Sense-organs, (3) object that is previously known, aud 
(4) object that is not previously known. 

101. The word, that, is used with reference to (S) the object that is 
already known (&c.), that which is perceived directly by the senses, is 
used only with regard to objects that are already cognised (by other 
means); and thus, there being nothing more denoted by the Word, all that 
it does is to describe (what in already known, and hence is not, by itself, a 
means of knowledge). 

102. With regard to (4)'a» object not known before, there is either 
no knowledgo (produced by the Word), or there is a cognition of mere 
relationship (between Word . and Meaning). This * Relation ’ is not the 
meaning of the word ; and that which is the meaning (of the word) is 
got at by other means of knowledge. 

108-104. In the case of (2) aw object which is not in contact with 
the senses , and which is not known , there can be no idea of the meaning 
expressed (by the Word). And in the case of an object which is behind 
the Senses, but known, vve can have only a remembrance. And since it 
is only to objects already cognised (by other, means of knowledge) that 
Remembrance applies, it cannot have the character of an independent 
means of knowledge. Because such character (of the means of know¬ 
ledge) depends upon the moans leading to the specification (or deter¬ 
mination, of something not so determined by any other means). 

105. 11 Inasmuch as it brings about an independent determination 
at the time (of remembrance)) wherefore should not vve assert the 
character of an independent means of knowledge to belong to Remem¬ 
brance, as we do Recognition (Pratyabhijna) ? n 

106, By means of Remembrance we cognise only so much as has 

^ hi our opinion, it is the Sentence, and not the Word, that is, the means of cogni¬ 
tion. In that ease, there can bo no occasion for the above discussions. 

m u By other mmm , '$$?' -The object denoted by the Word is cognised by moans 
of Sense*perception, and not by that of the Word. 

At the time that the object is it is not perceived by any other 

means of knowledge, 

L0 ^ st Recognition’* proven tho existence of the object at the particular time j and a* 
och it is held to be a “ Frauiamiwhereas at the time that we rememhei' an object, 
Wf * r *° know whether <U that time, the object exists or not. 
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been previously determined j but in accordance therewith ,we hare no idea 
of the existence of the particular object {remembered), at the time of re- 
manlra nee. 

107. The Word too does not differ from the means of remembrance, 
inasmuch in the case of that too, that which is expressed is nothing more 
(than what has been previously determined by other means: of knowledge) 
If there be anything more that happens to be cognised, it cannot be 
expressed by the Word. 

108. Even though cognition by means of the word be an object of 

Inference, yet inasmuch as Verbal authority is attributed (by us) to the 
meaning of a sentence, it does not touch the position of those who assert 
“ Verbal testimony ” to be a distinct means of knowledge (apart from In¬ 
ference ). (t.e., We, the Mlmtinsakas) 

100. Since in the case of the meaning of a Sentence, the cognition is 
produced by means of the meanings of words (making up the Sentence), 
without the recognition of the relation (of invariable concomitance) neces¬ 
sary in Inference,—therefore it (recognition of the meaning of a Sentence) 
must bo held to be distinct (from Iuforenoo), like Sense-perception. 

110. This Reason (the fact of the meaning of a sentence being arrived 
at by means of the meaning of words contained therein, without the recogni¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance) will be established in the Chapter on 
“Sentence” (Sutra, Adhyaya II). And none.of the arguments urged 
by others (in support of the identity of Verbal Testimony with Inference), 
can apply to the case of a cognition brought about by a Sentence. 

111. It was only on account of not having perceived any Sentences 
with defmito meanings, that find tug cognition to be brought about by the 
mere cognition of the meanings of words, the Bauddhtis and Va^eshikas, 
—beiug afraid of tlm difference From Inference betug established (if 
cognition by means of a Sentence were accepted),—have laboured hard to 
prove the identity of the “ Cognition by Word ” with “ Inference. ’ 

Thus ends the Chapter on. Word#, 

(Section 7.) 

ON ANALOGY. 

1-2. “Being asked by the town-people " ‘like what is a gavafa’' 

III If cognition by means of a Sentence be admitted, then there can be no qemstion 
of the identity of Verbal Authority with Inference, lb is for this reason that the 
Bauddbas purposely evade this fact, and only seek to establish the identity of “ Word 1 
with ” Inference,”—-hoping’thereby to prove such identity of Verbal Authority ” 
also, which would, therefore, have to be rejected as a distinct means of right notion, 

1 Says the BhSshya i " UyaraAnamapi sddr<;ya>n anannikf'flite’rthi buddhunut * 
petdayoHyothd gavaytt&Wfanam gosinarcinamitW (Analogy also is similarity brings 
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if the forester says that a ( gctmya is just like the cow ’—then we have 
what ia commonly known as “ Analogy.” According to the view of (pabara 
however, this is nothing apart from “ Verbal testimouy ” ; and lienee 
‘ Analogy ' is explained in a different manner. 

3. Because in the above instance the object (of Analogy) is got at 
by means of the personal recognition of a man, and in also recognised as 
explained by him, hence it is ‘ Verbal testimony' pure and simple. 

4-5, How can any validity belong to the recognition of an object 
by means of (the perception of) another object similar to it,—such recog¬ 
nition being exactly similar to remembrance brought about by constant 
pondering, jfeei ? In other cases (e.gr.» that ot PratyabhijnH, Recognition) 
the object is specified by different time, place, <be.: it is not so in the case of 
the instance cited, because hero the cow is remembered only as being in 
the town. 

6- 7. According to some people,—the name ‘ Analogy ’ belongs to the 
cognition of the guvuya in the forest, when belonging to such people 
as have heard the assertion of the similarity of the cow to the gavaya ,— 
such cognition being tinged by an idea of similarity with the cow. In 
this case too, in the case of the gamy a we have Sense-perception, and 
in that of 1 Similarity ‘ we havo mere remembrance. 

7- 8. “ Tbit in the recognition of the object us tinged with similarity, 

there can be neither remembrance, nor any application of the organs of 
Sense.” Well, if the perception of the guvaya does not produce any ideas 
over and above that which is due to the previous assertion of the forester , 
(lion such recognition would be nothing more than remembrance ; and ns 
such being mere repetition (of a former cognition), it could have no 
validity. 

9, If there is anything in excess (of the former assertion), it is only 
snch as is amenable to Sense-perception ; because it has already been 
proved that so long as there is contact of the Sense-organ with the object, 
the cognition that we have is Sense-perception. 

10-11. Invalidity attaches to the factor of remembrance, as differen- 

ahout tiie cognition of an object not in contact with tho senses ,• e.g., the sight of 
the garage reminds one u£ the cow). 

hhe definition given in the Bhiiahya means that when one object, on being 
produced, produces the recognition of another object similar to it, then we have what 
is called Analogy, Against this it is urged that this would only be a case of remem¬ 
brance. Pratyabhigna (Recognition) is considered valid only because, over and above the 
in ere recognition of the object, it cognises the object as being the same object that was 
perceived b-.:lore, bet occupying another place aacl time in the present. There is, how¬ 
ever, no such fresh specification in the case of the gavaya and the cotv, 

1 n oruer to avoid the objection urged above, those people add “ tinned, 
i,s .i fiesh spec ideation, on which they rest the validity of Analogy, 

" n ft > 1 ' nH proved ’'—under “ Sanse-poroeptiou,” 

Kten m the case of Remembrance, in validity does not attach to every part of 
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(.tetri from the factor of S«i»i«w pwwpHon. Even t.ho foot of a 
lriffr of ftoMOMlfemof .taOwlly i* not ol nuwli holp, inwnanoh j. Oo. 
(roaognWon of ntaOnritj) happens also in tho owl* of such poopb no have 
oove’heard of tho assfrtion of similarity, bat having known the cow, 

happen to see the gitvayn in the -forefit. , 

I i |f it be urged id i at “in the case of such people there is no idea 

of tiiiame * &6ay# "~(*e add) the nam is not (he object ; and tins (the 
object gamga) is completely recognised by them (a» resembling tie 

\s. Nor then can the, relation, between the word (‘ guvaya ') and its 
meaning (the object, animal), be said to be the object of recognition; 
because when the object, (animal, yamya), has been ascertained to lesem- 
ble the cow, the relation of the animal with the word (,' gmnya ) is 
recognised by tlte help of the previous assertion of the forester. 

* 14 , Nor can it be urged that in, the forest, there is a recognition 
(Pral'jabhij'ia) of this fact (of “ gavityn ” being the qame-oE tlie .parti¬ 
cular animal) ; because the denotations of words being beyond the Senses, 
the present instance cannot be anything more than mere Rememberauce. 

15 , The factor of f^mse-perceptioxi boa been proved u> en <ei a g0 lu 
the case of such cognitions as are intermixed with Verbal expressions. 

it; the factor of Souse-perception that enters into it, in the eiinpe of 

ob cot before tlie eva* cannot bat bo valid. Bat the tnmfaAity at aches 

7^mbe# g Letbin* that ha, gone before. The ^ 

branoe of such fcvpti us have heard the, aitprUon "/ an y, , ^ n 

vaMity to the remembrance, because wo have notion, „ «m»lanty, even m the CM-. 

, f quch people a a have no idea of the said assertion, and yet Tocognuo a ‘ , ■■ 

1 Un known com with the « whenever this latter happens to be soon in the 

f ° r t The Nyuya theory-that the object of Analogy is tho ration of the daw** 
tl(mrf aaJja "-4. here controverted. No sooner has the maueeeuthe 

- A nd found it to resemble the omv, then ho remembers the previews nsssi to... 

saSLr^f** **•«* «*«» tte «****iTZ, 

resembling the" cow, mast be the “?<W" that the. forester had 

then, we find that tho recognition of the name “ gawya ’ is dne to t nu « (,r *‘ v * ' 

rlty/the assertion of the forester, and the element of Analogy does no' ® r J 
(i Then”—i. p., incases where the person knows of the previous description by the 

forrmev , 

U In Pratyabhijna* fctore is a preach factor of San an* perception, t|ott 1 
viUMitv rGSte The opponent j*eekfc refuge in thin fact, and mjs tUa.* 1 1 

^ belong to something that %»''*** *\Z'm, 

hence «s soon as he sees snob an object in the forest, tho name dus o P ^ 

the factor of the perception of the animal tending validity to the remembra. oef ■- 

ST To this it is replied,-that the denotation of the name ran never »•*■* &*» 
Hon^perooption, and hence the idea of the name must be a pure case of Kemem 

bra tics, and as snob, it could not have any validity. f . 

tt Objection. “ One who is not cognisant with tho previous assertion of the fmestm 

Jins an idea of tho fjavuya resembling the cow, mumxed with any notion 0 W0U “ ' 
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Therefore you rontit mention some peculiar trailw-iindcmfeal object, endowed 
with resemblance, to bo the subject (of Analogy). 

16. And further, when you accept the fact of Sense*perception hav¬ 
ing the character of a positive function, how is it that Resemblance 
cannot be cognised by means of tlmfc, just as 41 class, &c are. 

17. For those also who hold the theory of unspecified abstract percep¬ 
tion, this cognition of resemblance is a semblance of Sense-perception. But 
they attach no validity to it, inasmuch as fine or ding to them, thore exists 
no such thing (as Resemblance). 

18. The fact of “ Similarity ” (or Resemblance) being a positive 
entity, however, cannot bo denied ; inasmuch as it consists of the pre¬ 
sence, in one class of objects, of such tin arrangement (or cogloraoration) of 
constituent parts as is common to another class of objects. 

19. The similarity of constituent parts, between the lot us-loaf and 
the eye, would vest upon the fact of the presence, in one object, of parts 
of the same class as those in the other, 

20. Thus then Similarity comes to be of different kinds, inasmuch as 
it cau rest upon one,, two or three of the following points— birth, property, 
substance, action , power and specific character. 

21. Thpe properties themselves do not constitute Similarity: nor 
again is it the multiplicity (or repetition) based upon these (properties). 
It is only the “ class,” or “genus,” &c,, us qualified by multiplicity (or re¬ 
petition), that is cognised, as similar, 

and such an t<loa may be amenable to Seuso-perception. In the case o£ one who knows 
of the previous assertion., the factor of verbal expression cannot bo so nmenahl); and it. 
is for the sake of this that we have recourse to Analogy.” The souse of the reply igrana 
in the Kariku is, that we have just shown liowthe factor o£ Sense-perception enters into 
the latter case also. Therefore in order to establish Analogy* as an independent means 
of knowledge, the Naiyayika, will have to asset'I the existence of a peculiar object, which 
reagembles an object that has been seen, and which oannut bo perceived by the senses, 
lint such im object does not exist 5 therefore the Nyfiya theory falls to the ground. 

l< * The Bauddha Isolds Souse-perception > belong ton specific abstract entity 
(” SWadhapmu ”) alone, devoid of all concrete specifications. So ho can very well 
deny resemblance to be uu object o£ Sense-perception. The Nniyftyika however holds 
the Class to bo amenable to Sense-perception ; go ho cannot very well deny the fact 
of Kesemblaiieo being amenable to it. 

l? " Semblance, ^'y, 11 ~because it is ipmlilied and concrete. 

1 hat is to say, where the Similarity lies, not iu the fact of the objects themselves 
resembling oaoh other in the arrangement of their constituent parts, but hi that of fcho 
parts, save rally, of each of the two objects. 

80 “ Of hirikj" e,g,, Agoi and Fire both have their origin in Prnjapni.i's mouth. 
“ Property ”—as, in the caso of two pictures. “ Substance ’'—as in the case of two men 
wearing similar jewels, " Action "—us between the kite, bird—and tbo Oyena sacrifice. 
“ Power as between the Lion and Dgvadatta, « Specific character rm between tj,e 
Fancbavaitanardfansa sacrifice and the second Prayaja. 

Si Similarity is an inherent relation, and as tsuoh, it rests iu the Class, and not in 
mere Property. 

29 
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22- 23. If it be asked—how then do you explain the fhinilarify of. 
twins?”—{we reply) wo accept it because we actually see it so 5 —how 
strange, that yon should ask such a silly question ! Fur Similarity belongs 
sometimes to many, and sometimes only to a few; and this peculiarity 
does not in any way a hoot the fact of similarity being a positive entity. 

23- 25, These classes have their end, in the end (or destruction) of their 
substrates. Then the fact; is that, inasmuch it inheres in innumerable 
(many) substrates, the destruction of any one of its substrates does not 
lead to its utter annihilation. But this fact does not necessitate the 
hypothesis that all classes are eternal : nor do we accept the utter annihila¬ 
tion of any class, inasmuch as every class has got its substrate somewhere 
(even when many of its substrates have disappeared). 

26. And Similarity differs from the (classes) in that it rests upon a 
eoglo monition of classes ; whereas the classes appear also severally among 
objocls of Sense-perception. 

27. In such cases too as where we recognise the similarity of parts, 
we have the Similarity resting upon the fact of the hoiuogenity between the 
parts of each, of those parts, 

28. Thus then, we shall have a Class devoid of Similarity, at a point 
(in an atom) where there can be recognition of identity with anything 
else. 

23. In a case where we have the recognition of a single class as 
belonging to the principal objects themselves (and not to the parts), there 
we have a notion (of identity) such as “ this is that very thing and 
where there is difference, there we have the notion of Similarity only. 

30. “ "What would be the class, in a case where wo recognise simi¬ 
larity in pictures ” ? There too wo have the resemblance of the various 
earthly colours, &c. 

31. From among colour, taste and odour, we have Lho resemblance of 
one or other, in different places. It is not necessary thatthe notion ot 
Similarity should rest upon absolute resemblance in all the parts. 

88.83 “ If similar!by lies in tlio 0I&S8, how can you explain the similarity of 
' twins 11 ? The reply is given jocularly. “ This peculiarity "—of belonging, at times to 
ninny, and at times to a few only. 

SS.S6 " Substrates ”— i.c., the individuals constituting bho Olase. 

59 That which gives rise to a notion of similarity constitutes aadf^a, In a enso 
wlicre we recognise a class —'“ cow " f.i.—pervading Ovfer principal Wholes, we have 
the notion of identity! It is only when the principal classes “ cow, ” and !< gava/ya 
differ from one another, that we have a notion of Similarity, 

60 Because in the picture, we have not got the members of tlio human body ; 
" coZcws, ^C.”— we have, in the picture, a resemblance ot posture, colour, Ac. 

81 This in i tie ip tlio 9 the objection that, in the picture, there is no odour or any other 
s ,ch property. The sense of the reply is that Similarity cun rest even upon the resem¬ 
blance of a single property ; and in the picture we have many reseinbltmcon, such 
those of colour and the like. 
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32. In the earth, <fcc, all these (colour, oclouv, (fee.), naturally eaiist 
(always) ; but one or other of these is perceived according as they become 
manifested in the various maiufesfcatioua of it, 

83. Nothing, that is a non-entity even in potency, can over be 
brought into existence. Properties arc not different from their sub¬ 
strates ; nor are they identical with them ; they occupy a middle posi¬ 
tion, 

84). Thus then, Similarity having been’proved to be a positive entity, 
whenever it happens to be iu contact with the Sense of sight,—bo it per¬ 
ceived i n one or both of the members (between whom Similarity is cog¬ 
nised)—, the fact of its being an object of Sense-perception is not dis¬ 
puted. 

35. Like a Class, Similarity too exists wholly in each of the two 
members ; therefore even when the corresponding member is not seen 
at the time, a notion of Similarity is possible. 

36- Hence though (in accordance with the Naiyayika explanation) in 
the case in question, the recognition of Similarity follows upon the reinein- 
berauce of the cow,—yet since Sense-contact at the time lies in the 
‘ gavaya’ (seen at the time), therefore the Similarity must be an object 
ol' Sense-perception. 

37. Por this reason, it is the member remembered, recognised as 
qualified by similarity, that forme the object of Analogy ; or it may be the 
Similarity as qualified by that member. 

38. Though. Similarity is recognised by Sense*percepfcioit, and the 
‘ cow ' is remembered, yet the * wy> as qualified by similarity,' not being re¬ 
cognised by any other means, Analogy coraos to be recognised as a dis¬ 
tinct means of right knowledge. 

39. JS.g.i the place {mountain) is seen by the eye, and the ‘ fire ’ 
is remembered (as being concomitant with smoke); ami yet since the object 
to he cognised is a qualified one {tko mountain as containing the fire), 
therefore the character of a distinct means of right knowledge is not denied 
to Inference* 

40. In a case where a notion of similarity is brought about by means 
of objects that are nob really similar, we havo only a (false) semblance 
of similarity. 

68 As n matter of fact, odour, &c., also exist in the picture, but. are not in unite steel. 

8* That is, that which (iocs not oxisb in the cause, can never be brought about, 
c.f. Sin1$hya Kiriki 9 " Properties.” —This ’8 in reply to the question, —“ la similarity 
different from, or identical with, its substrates ” ? 

W Whether the cow and the yavaya be both seen at tho tame time, or only one of 
them be seen at the time of the cognition of similarity, 

66 The Jiyaya theory having been set aside, it must be admitted that tho defini¬ 
tion given in the Rhaskyn is the only true one. It is not the similarity of the y a nay a 
that is the object of Analogy, which pertains to the cow, as remembered at the time, 
and recognised ns similar to the gavaya that is directly perceived by the eye. 
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41-42. Thw is said to be a falsa semblance of similarity, bccaosc 
it if) subsequently set aside by an idea to the contrary, e.g,, the similarity of 
an elephant in a stack of hay ; in which ease when one is suliioiently near 
the stack, he realise.-) that there is no .real similarity between the stack and 
the elephant. That notion of similarity, which is not set aside tn ?.n on 
close proximity to the object, is a case of real Similarity. 

43- 44, This (Analogy) ia not Inference;, because in it we have no 
assertion of any relation of the Middle Term (i.e., we have no premises) ; 
Prior to there cognition of Similarity (by moans of Analogy), the similarity 
is not known as a property (and as snob cannot bo asserted to qualify any 
terms) ; since that which is perceived in the * gavaya ’ cannot bring about 
an Inference (of its existence) in the cow. 

44- 45, That (similarity) which resides in tho cow, cannot be the 
Middle Term; because it (the similarity of the oow) forma part of what 
is to be proved. The ' gavaya ’ too (as qualified by similarity) cannot be 
the Middle Term, because it is not in any way related (to tho M inor Term, 
the ‘cow,’—and so there can lie no minor premiss). Even tho similarity 
(of the gavaya in tho cow) bus not been perceived by all men, as being 
invariably concomitant with it (the cow). 

4(5. In a case wherever only one object (cow) has been scon (by the 
person), whenever the other (the ‘ gavaya ') happens to be aeon in tho 
forest, the cognition of this latter is produced simultaneously with that of 
similarity (between that object and the one seen before). 

47. If the f cow ’ bo asserted to have the character of the Middle Term, 
because of the concomitance of the class ‘ horn, &c., y (in the * gavaya ’ which 
is seen)even that wo deny; because the action of recognition of the 
class ‘ horn, &c., : ends with the mere recognition of tho * gavaya ’ (as 
similar to the cow). 

48. Even if there were any idea (of the cow) produced by these 

* It ia the similarity, in the coim, of the gavaya, that is ibo true object of 
Analogy; whereas that which is povooivert by tho oye ia the similarity as located in 
the gavaya ; and the latter could not give riso to any Inference that would bring about 
any idea of tho similarity in the caw . 

48.49 “ Even similarity, $fc,” —This anticipates tho objection that there is a rein* 
tion between the cow and the guvnya, namely, that of similarity, and the assertion of 
this relation would constitute the Minor Premiss of tho inferential argument. Tho 
sense of tho reply ia that the cow lias not been recognised by all men to be invariably 
concomitant with the gavaya. Hence though there is a relation, there oaut be no snub 
concomitance aa is necessary for an Inference. 

‘*’1 Analogy cannot bo said to be a form of Inference, because it is found to 
function even in a case where none of the two members have been perceived by the eye. 
IS vo n one, who has never seen the gavaya. before, when ho sees it for the first time, he 
at- once recognises its similarity with the cow, even though this latter is not before him 
nL that time. 

“ Mere recognition, $'c."—TU g presence of horns leads to the recognition of 
the fact of the gavaya being similar to the cow ; and there it ends. So it cun have no 
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(horns, &c,), it would be devoid of any notion of similarity; because the 
* cow ' is similar, not to lioms, &c,, but to the gavaya . 

49. Having! got at the notion of similarity (of the cow in the 
gavaya), following upon the recognition of horns, &o,—the idea, o! the 
1 co'v {as being similar to the gavaya.) .is brought about by that of the 
gavaya. 

50. If the fact of the similarity of the parts (horns of the cow with 
those of the gavaya) be brought forward,—then (we say that) we would 
have an Analogy of these ’parts) ; and certainly the existence of the cow 
is not inferred in all cases whore horn, Ao., aro seen to esist. 

51. For, one who would infer thus, would only bo landing upon 
mistaken notions ; and the idea of the cow as existing in the village is 
nothing more than romemberance. 

52. Analogy being thus proved to he distinct from Inference,—there 
being no concomitance {of the factors of procedure, fire, $*e.), with the 
passages enjoining the “ Saury a,” &o,,—how could mere similarity bring 
about the association of Jire , §'<•., (with the “ Saurya ”) ?—In this lies the 
use of Analogy. 

53. In the case of the corn “ Vrihi," kept for the sacrifice, being 
spoilt (or stolen), we have the use of the “ Nivara,” <Sco., wliich latter are 
the recognised substitutes of Vrihi, simply because they are similar to it. 
This too forms an instance whore Analogy has its use. 

53-54, In a case where a substitute is denoted by the subsidiaries, 
if by means of others (net subsidiaries) wo get at something which is 

mfliionce in the recognition of the similarity of the gavaya, in the cow, which is the 
real object of Analogy. 

The borne might recall the cow, but they cannot in any way bring about the 
idea that fcbo cow lb similar to the gavaya, which is only possible when the similarity of 
the cow lias been perceived in the gavaya* 

&CI {1J First of all t have the perception of the born j then (3) follows the recog¬ 
nition of the similarity of the cow s in the gavat/a ; and then f3) lastly, appears the notion 
of the similarity of gavaya (seen now) in the cow } that had been seen before, Thna 
then, there being nn interval between (1) and (3), the former cannot be said to be the 
direct c mm of the latter. il Cmes ”—of the perception of the g way ft, for instance, 

&! That would give rise ta a notion of the similarity of the horns, t&c., and not to 
that of the cow. 

® If the Horn alone is perceived^ and the similarity of the gavaya to the cow is 
not recognised, then alone could the former be the Middle Term for the Minor Premiss 
of your Inference, But in that pise, there being no recognition of the similarity of the 
gavaya to the cow, we could have no notion of the sitnUarity of the gttr zya^ in the 
com Ail that wo could have would he a notion of the now as wo knew it in the village ; 
arid hhis would bo a case oi remomberanee only* Thus theft, the notion of the similuritv 
of the gmmy^ in the com remains untouched by your Inference. And as it is this simi¬ 
larity that we hold to be the object of Analogy, this cannot bnfc be accepted as a dls* 
tlnot means of right cognition. 

No such concomitnneo being recognised, wo could have no Inference. No other 
means of cognition is applicable In the case. Between the 11 Agneya >J and the 
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more like fcliB origthul (than the out) denoted by iiubsiditti-ios}thou 
the former, which has only a, alight similarity becomes false, on Use 
ground of ijss greater dissimilarity. And farther, we Haro a quicker recog¬ 
nition of the second (i.e., that which has greater similarity^ even in tho 
absence of any idea of the former (**«;•> that which has only a slight 
similarity! ; and it is for this reason also that it is set- aside (in favour of 
tin) one whioh has greater similarity). 

Thu* ends the Chapter on Analogy. 

(Section S.) 

On Apparent lie 1 knot. 

1. A case,—where, in order to avoid the contra<lioHon (or irrol evan,cy) 
of any object ascertained by moans of any of the six means of right notion, 
an unseen object (or fact) is assumed,—is known to be one of “ Arthapatti ,J 
(Apparent Inconsistency). 

2. “Unseen” mean ' no! cognised by any of the/ire means of right 
notion ’; because that produced by “ VW bal Authority ” has been declared 
to be apart from the “ seen” (perceived) ; inasmuch as this latter (Verbal 
Authority) com pro I tends also the means of cognition (fabda) [Whereas the 
other five comprehend, only the object of cognition.^, and in this lies its 
difference from the other five. 

3. (1) The assumption, of the burning power of fire, based upon the 
facts of its burning a certain object ascertained by moans of Sense-perception 
(constitutes au example of the first kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency ); 
and (2) the assumption of the mobility of the sun, based upon the fact of 
his movement from place to place, which is ascertained by means of 
Inference (ia an instance of the second kind of Apparent Inconsistency 
based upon Inference). 

4 (3) Apparent Inconsistency based upon “ Verbal Authority ” will 
be explained hereafter, (4) The assumption of the fact of the compre 
hensihility of the ' cow’ (as similar to the gnvaya }, based upon the fact 
of the ‘cow’ having been perceived by 4 Analogy to be similat to the 
gavnya (is an instance of Apparent Inconsistency based upon Analogy). 

5 The assumption (5) of the eternatity of words is based upon the 
fact of the expressive power of words, which ia ascertained by means of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency” (resorted to) for the purpo sc of the definition 
of the deuotatiou of words. 

« ganryn, 11 there ia the similarity of having a common Deity. Therefor® the proper- 
ties aud a ppurfca minces of the “ Agneya ” o.m be said to apply themselves to ilia 
<f Sfrorya” only through Analogy, 

2 ■* Five "—leaving ont Yorfral Authority, 

6 Thia in Arthapatti hnmd upon another ArUiupnUi j-tt is explained in ^he follow 
ing KSjrikS, 
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(>-?► j. hat ia to 3ay, inasmuch as the dcnotalion of a word cannot 
li« otherwise defined, we assume (by Apparent Inconsistency) a expres¬ 
sive power (in words); and as the latter is not otherwise possible, there¬ 
fore we arrive, by means of an other 11 Apparent Inconsistency, at the 
notion of tho eternal ity of! words. All. this will be explained under 
the aphorism “ Dar^auasya pararthatwat ” [ I —i—18]. 

S-it. The absence of Oaitra from tho house having been cognised by 
means of “ Negation,” wo arrive at the notion of his presence outside the 
house ; and this latter has been cited (by the B has by a) as an instance of 
another (sixth) kind of “Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon 11 Negation. 1 ' 
Tho instances of other forms of “ Apparent iucousistcncy ” have been de¬ 
tailed under the treatment of the discrepancies of the Minor Term {chap, on 
Inference> K, 60 et seq.). 

10. From the perception (by means of ‘ negation’) of the absence of 
Caifcra (in the house) we get at the notion of his presence outside the 
house,—add this is different from the process of Inference, inasmuch as 
in this case we have none of tho appurtenances of Inference,—such as the 
assertion of the promises, Ac., Ac. 

11- Because, whether the object to be cognised be (1) the object 
(Caifcra) as qualified by existence outside, or (i!) au outside as qualified by 
the existence of Caitra,—any way, how can ‘ non-existence in the house ’ 
(which is brought forward as the Middle Term) be a property of the 
Minor Term ? 

I‘d-Jd. “ The house, as qualified by Caifcra’s absence " cannot he the 
property of any (of the two alternatives pointed out in the last KArika) ; 
because at the time the object (Caitra or outside) is not recognised as quali¬ 
fied by absence in the house ; for it' is only the 1 house ’ that is recognised, 
and not Caitra. 

13-15. Nor can non-visibility (of Caitra in the house) be a Middle 
Term, as will bo explained in the chapter on “ Negation." Therefore 
“ because he. is not found in the house u cannot be accepted as the Inferen¬ 
tial Reason. The non-visibility having led to the ascertainment of tins 
negation of tho object of cognition (Caitra), there follows the notion 

S-l No Denotation is possible without expressiveness; and this latter could not be 
possible, if the words were not eternal* 

11 “ Object to le cognised “—which will bo the Minor Term of your syllogism, 
Those who assert Apparent Inconsistency to bo a form of Inference, put fonMUe 
following syllogism : “ Tho living Caitra exists outside tha house,— because he is 

living and ia not found within the house,—like myself ” : where “ Hying CairnV ig t La 
Minor Term, “ exists outside "the Major Terra, and “non-existence in the house 1 ' 
the Middle Term. 1 

l: "' 18 " Atthe time"~~i e., when we goto his house aud find that Caitra is not 
there. 

Because non* visibility ia one nfcep further removed, being intervened by the 
notion of the absence of Olmitra from hi*? house. 
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of his existence outside the house ; and hence this notion cannot he said 
to bo caused by * non*visibility.” And (even if) the character of the Middle 
Terra belong to the absence of Qattm, this resides in the house (and not in 
the Minor Temi, Caitra; and as such no premiss would be possible). 

16, Nor can such an object, (Minor Term) as has not been perceived 
before, can ever be the object of cogn : fcion (by Inference); and in the 
present case, neither ( outside,’ nor Caitra ’ has been perceived before (as 
concomitant with the Middle Term ; hence no premiss is possible). 

17. Ohj. “ In a case, where from rise in the river-surface you infer 
that there has been rain in the higher regions, how do you recognise the 
relation of fcho Middle Term (rise in the river) with the unseen higher 
regions (Minor Term) ? ” 

18 In this case we cognise the fact of th & falling of rain over the 
higher regions with reference to the region where the river has risen. Or 
this too may be explained as only an instance of “ Apparent Inconsistency."’ 

19. In the former case in question the i! absence in the home of one 
taho is living ” is made the Middle Term ; but the cognition of this is not 
possible until “ his existence outside ” has been ascertained. 

20. (In the case of the Inference of fire) the existence of smoke is cog¬ 
nised independently of the existence of fire ; because at the time of tho per¬ 
ception of the existence of smoko, there is nothing that depends upon fire 
(for its existence). 

21. <( Absence in ihe house," pure and simple,—apart from, devoid of 
any idea of the person being alive, —is also found to apply to dead per¬ 
sons ; and as such it cannot bo the means ol getting at the notion of his 
existence outside. 

22. Whenever the notion of his absence in the house is accompanied by 
the notion of his being alive, Caitra, being precluded from the house, is con¬ 
ceived to exist outside (without having any recourse to process of In¬ 
ference). 

23. The notion of a general (t absence in the house,” by itself (with¬ 
out any reference to any particular individual), cannot bring about any 
notion of Cdfjfra’v existence outside. 

II This case is admit Led, by the Mha&attkn also, to be one of Inference, He (ice 
the objector brings it forward as equally open to the arguments urged by the Karika 
against the theory of Apparent Inconsistency being only a special case ot Inferential 
reasoning, 

13 'X’he syllogism being— ii 'l'he region, where the fiver ha, s risen (Minor ierut) ,3 
such us hud rainfall over its higher regions (Major Term), because of the rise in the 
river (Middle Torrn.)," Finding this explanation not suitable ho relegates this 
instance to Apparent Inconsistency. 

W 11 Absence in the house, of cue who is living 11 cannot be accepted as true, so 
long ns w. have not become cognisant of his ejoiVtuific outs hie ; till then, the former 
proposition has itll the appearance of absurdity. Therefore the Middle Term becomes 
dependent upon the conclusion, which vitiates the validity of tho Inference. 



M It is only when tho fmh of Jus being alive lias been establislu'd, 
Ibafr the notion of Ms absence m the house can point to his existence being 
outside, having precluded it from within the house, 

25 , Tims then we find that absence in the house, independently of any 
idea of Ms being ahve t is (also common to dead persons, and as such) con- 
tenry (to the conclusion) ; and it is only the character of being not con- 
timliefced ihat is held to belong to the eoncluiion of your .Inference, 

26, Therefore the home being cognised by “ Sense-perception/ and 
the also ace in the house by means of u Negn,tioij,”—the idea of 1m existence 
(being alive) [which M all that is left of the Middle Term, after the first 
two fnatom, have been cognised by means of u Sense-percept ion ant! 

“ Negation "} is the same that is recognised us being outside, 

27-28, It. is mil) -0 a.cce-i i l' duneut of liio Minor Premise, that 
existence outside 71 bias been iatroclacecl ; m ub much m it is only as 
qualified by tin's that tho person can be the object of 1 n fore nee, by means 
of t h e concomitu 1 1 ce of tjie Middlo Tcn n and tho Mipor Term T &&, 1 li us 
thou, if the co m of the Minor Premiss, be produced by U*e «K>g■■ 
nit.ion of ** outside existence, ” and that of *• outside existence/ 1 by the 
Minor (andMajor).premisses, 1 —them we have an unavoidable mutual inter¬ 
dependence, 

29, in tho case of u A pparent Tiicimsisteucy 71 on the other hand, this 
fact of being contained in the object to be proved doe® not cons bit u to a 
fallacy, because it is actually meant to be recognised us such, 

^ In that cu&e, your oonchisioii becomes only an implication of the -promisses, and 
not at: independent proposition. 

to In your iiifsAmciu) argument, if inert* aWtmee in the house be umde the Middle 
Term, them it applies to dead persona also, mid as *jiob» eoutvadiets your own eomduMOU* 
It is uidy When the idea of absence in tho house is qualified by that Of the person being 
1 wuu yen eau Imv- • ho euaelixsioiiof his being outside* Tina has boetl shown in 
K, z2 t to bo only an implication of tho premisses, and uofe an indepe ident proposition. 
'Hius tlum yori imm admit Lhafc in fact your conclusion is nothing but the pn misses 
themselves stated differently. 

The can elusion- -existence outside—becomes only a part of the Elinor Premise. 
The Middle Term consists of three factors : (1) ncrn-etiistence (perceived -by means of 
Negation) (2) in the Mpt u by tho eyo ) (3) of one who is olive , The first two 

are cognised by other mean ; of cognition, and the third implies hi.; existence outside, 
anti as such the coachmen is no advance upon the PromiBsew- 

87.^ - Thus thin, ^c."—The Fact bf hm hmug alive eamioL be recognised, until Ids 
eaisteuce elsewhere (other than the LlouSe, from where he is found to be absent) has 
been ascertained ; and m this is a areas nary factor in the Middle Term (and hence In 
the Minor Premiss), therefore it seeuia that the premiss -itself depends upon (tho rocog- 
mbioii ofj auUide mistence / and as this is what is sought to be proved by means of tho 
promisees, there is hi. absurd matind Hiber-dopomiehqo, 

** To the case of Apparent lucousiHeuoy, the huduaiem of the object tube cognised 
i« tho notion of absence from the house,” accompanied by that of his being alive, doos 
not. affect its validity adversely ; because it is a peculiarity of this particular moans 
of cognition that it leads to the assumption of something else, in order to avoid the 

30 
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30*3JL Invariable concomitance too, in the case, could be recognised 
only when his existence outside Imw been ascertained. And inasmuch ns it 
has not been recognised before, it ennnot be the means oi the cognition (of 
outside existence)* even though it exist fsubsequently) ; because ab¬ 
sence in the boose ° and u existence outside M have never been perceived 
to be invariably concomitant, 

31-32, In the. matter of snob concomitance^ there is no other means 
of knowledge, save tE Apparent tnconsistency, 1 * by moans of which tire 
notion of one (absence in the house of ono who is alive) brings about that 
of another (existence outside). If there be no such assumption (of the 
one by means of another), then wo cannot get at their concomitance, 

33. Therefore at the time of the cognition of this relation, one of 
the two members related must be held to be recognised by means of 
“ Apparent In consistency u ; and after this the Inference vnighb follow. 

34*35. IF one, sitting at the door of the honed* were to assume Oaifcra's 
existence outside,—(thinking that) 4 when he exists in one place the 
garden .where he is seen) ho does not exist in another place, v the house) ; 
even then, t he fact of his non-existence everywhere cannot be recognised (by 
means of Inference) ; because there could be no invariable concomitance 
between the Middle Term and 1 non-existence in one definite place/ 

36. ( Ohji ), a Well, non-existence in a place before us is cognised by 

npp^rf-lit irrelevancy of two welbrocognised facts,—in the present css** &h.$eface frptot the 
feaitsc, fin d being alive, the inconsistency whereof con id be avoided only by the ftflsum- 
mg of the fact of his being outside. 

^ The fcjn\sfctinee of the. Minor Premiss has been refuted in the above KSnkaa. 
Now begins the refutation of Invariable concomitance (embodied in the Major Premiss), 
its applied to cases of Apparent Inconsistency. 

-IM < Their ”—£,3., of existence outside/* and *■ absence from the house-’* 

£S u Inference, ^rc. u ~ but by ttiile Apparent Inconsistency wi'l have cTme its 
special work, and thus justified its distinct existence. 

Some people might urge that one who is sitting at the door is cognisant of 
the concomitance of Caifcra/t. absence from the house with his existence outside somewheio 
in the garden (where he is seen by the man at the door) ; and hence this mart seeing 
him fcbu&.could conclude that inasmuch as lie is in one place (in the garden) he cannot be 
else whore (in film house) j and thus he could recognise the concomitance of absence 
from the house with existence outside. In reply to this, it is urged that though this 
may be possible, yet the fact oP one who exists in one place not existing elsewhere, 
cannot form the subject of Inference; bemuse even the tuati at the gate cannot be 
cognisant of any■concomitance with regard to such universal absence. The Objector 
urges ; “ We recognise the fact that one who is present in ono place is not present in 

another piece (both places being before our eyes) i and upon this fact we can base the 
Tnfercmoe of his absence from every other place in the world except the one in which 
he is seen. 0 The reply to this also ; m the Kftme as before; The concomitance that is 
cognised fa with reference to the absence from one dotluite place ; and this cannot form 
the hftsis of any Inference with regard to absence from all other places* 

Bft In Inference, yon urge the uiapplication of invariable concomitance, &o., but 
Negation does not stand in need of each accessories, Therefore just ua wa recognise 
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means of Negation ; and t in the Bfttno tnfmner, fcliijft muffins of knowledge 
(Negation) requiring no epeeiai effort {on the part of the cogmser), 
we would get at the notion of absence, from everywhere else, of one who 
if found to exist in one place,’ 1 

37, But Negation too cannot lead us to any correct idea oi ** non- 
existence* everywhere else *'; because such negation would algo apply to the 
case of objects that $ve positive entities, but are at a distance,'—so long ae 
we have not gone to that particular place. 

3$. It is only when we have visited different places, and found cer¬ 
tain objects not existing there, that, in the absence of any other means ot 
knowledge (of the objects), we conclude thas. they do not exist {in those 
places), 

39 “ (If such bo the fart) then we could bare no concomitance 

between iho absence of fire, and the absent'# of smoke, because we have not 
visited every place (where there is negation of Are)/’ 

40 , He, for whom the object of Inference is “ absence in another sub¬ 
strate n fie;, of the Middle Term in a subsfrate where the absence of the 
Major T-rm is ascertained, *>,, the tl Vipa.ksha”), will be liable to the 
above objection. for ourselves, the mere fact of our not seeing 
smoke, in two or three oases of the absence of fire) is enough to bring about 
an idea, of the absence of its concomitant (fire). 

41 , “Well, in the same manner, in the casein question also, the 
relation (of concomitance) between the absence of Caitra (in the house), 
and his existence (ontmde),™bemg recognised by moans of Negation,™ 
becomes quite possible*” 


the non-existence of Something in a place near us, so could wo also do with regard to 
its absence from all other places. And the concoraitanoo of absence from the house 
with existence outside being thus arrived at by the mart at tifujf door 3 the course of In* 
fereuoe would be clear ; and there would be no need of any distinct, means of knowledge 
in the shape of Apparent Inconsistency* 

SI Mere Negation We have also got with tegnrrl to such real existing objects as nm 
at a. distance— due to the mere fact of our not having gone to that place. So mere 
Negation cannot be held to bn ft sufficient proof of non-existence. 

Ss The Objector urges : 44 Yrm have a Negative premise in the ease of your stock 
example of Inference e where five is not, smoke ia not, J Now, tide would become 
impossible $ because so long m you have not vim tod every plane where ftro is not, you 
cannot assert any concomitance between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke, 11 

40 We Jjjo not stand in need of any idea of the absence of smoke, in till cases of 
the absence of fire,—only two ov throe instances are sufficient for our purpose, J#t 
as we do not stand, in need of ascertaining the existence of fire in evert/ case of the 
existence of smoke, 

41 When affirmative concomitance haj been ascertained {between the Fire and the 
Smoke), if only a few in stances of the concomitance of their contraries be necessary 
as you urge, for a successful issue of tlui lLiforenoe,~bbeii the existence of Caifcra iu 
one place (nho garden; being found to be concomiLaut with his absence from another 
place (the house),—and thus even in one place* the concomitaitoe of absence from the 
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1(2.43- But\iifr l.uotJs thal in the case of- Fire and Smoke; th© extern- 
Bitrti of these lraing limited, their cmuxunifcance is well-known, arvri even in 
the absence of any idea of concomitances between their negations, the exis¬ 
tence of smoke is enough for the-recognition of the existence of fire. In 
the case in question on the ot her hand, one of the ecmcoraitants (absence* 
everywhere else) having an endless os tension, even an idea of conoornitanoe 
is not possible. 

4 i.. “ But the recognition of another place without Oaitra, is in this 

wise: 'Another place is s noli as Cliaifcra is absent from there,--because 
that place is other than the one. whore he is found to exist,—like another 
ala tie before ns (where he is found not to exist). 1 ” 

45. This argtnncmt is feu eh m is also applicable to a contradictory oon- 
closioti,~—theprocess of reasoning being ‘ another plo.ee is such as Caitra 
is pres out there,-—’because it is a place other than the place before : ns 
(where Caifcra, docs not exist),—like the place (before us) where Caitra 
in sepn to exist.' 

4(5- !'7. When the person, as a whole, is found to exist in one place,-. 

this not being otherwise ex plica bio, we natural 1. conclude that he cannot 
but be absent from everywhere else. Therefore even the recognition of 
yorarinvariable concomitance can only be arrived at by means of “ Appa¬ 
rent, Inconsistency.’' So also in the ease whore a eight of the effect leads 
to the notion of a potency, in the cause, of bringing about the effect. 

48-49. If it be urged that “the effect may be made the Middle 
Tern' (and thus the case may be proved t.o be one of Inference),” —(ivo 
reply), no; because (the arriving at the notion of the peculiar potency 
docs not .stand in need of any relation (of invariable concomitance'*. 
The Potency could be recognised (by means of Inference) only when the 
fact of its being related (by concomitance) had been ascertained, and not 
otherwise But in the recognition of this Potency. n»y application of Sense- 
percept ton, (Inference, Word, Analogy and Negation) is impossible; 

house with existence in the garden furring been ascertained,—-the more fun* of the timr- 
recognition of any fact to the contrary would toad us to the invariable concomitance 
of presence mono place with absence from another; and thus the rmul of Inference 
would be clear. 

4S.43 “ friz-tension ft*faff limited ’’—because the class “ Fire " and tho* class “.Smoke *? 
inhere, in their cutirefy, in every indiv idunj tiro and wnoke, and thus their scope boifig 
limited, tbs recognition of thfdr eonfemnitanep is easily arrived at; and bunco it is Well 
known not t» stand in any urgent need of tho .idea.of the concomitance of their nega¬ 
tives. ' “* ., '% 

46.47 Tims then Apparent Inconsistency has « distinct and independent object of 
its own, In the ease of Cnnse and Sweet the existence of tho effect would not bn other¬ 
wise explicable ; hence it is by means of Apparent I neon sis tunny, that wo arc enabled 
to assume the existence of a.peculiar potency in the oat hinging about the parti, 
cnlar effect. 

*3. V* l( Potency ” in not amenable to Sc use-perception. 
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Jreuco this can be cognised only by means of Apparent Incousisteftoy,” 
■which ia a correct means of knowledge (even) in the absence of the three 
factors of Inference, 

oO. In the ease of the snake and the mongoose, the idea of their res¬ 
pective defeat and victory, based upon tlto fact of their standing to each 
Other in the relation of. the killed and fcho killer, is not cited (os au 
instance of “ Apparent Inconsistency"), because it does not differ from 
Inference, 

51. On the hearing oi such assertions as that “ being' fat, a portion 
does not eat during the day,” we arrive at the idea of his eating in the 
night; and this is a case of Verbal “ Apparent Inconsistency.” 

52-53. Some people refer this to the Meaning, and others to the 
'rd; and they declare it to bo identical with “Verbal Authority.” 
Because, they assert, it is by means oE this (Verbal “ Apparent In eon* 
sistenoy ) that all Vedic rites are regulated ; hence if this wore different 
from “ Verbal Authority” (and Scripture), such rites would become 
n on-scriptural, 

54. Others bold that the fact (of the person eating 'at night) 
forms the actual denotation of the statement heard {that ‘ being fat, ho 
nuts not in the day’). While thero are others who bold it to be the deno¬ 
tation of another Sentence, intermixed with the denotation of the said 
statement. 

55. The fact of his eating at night cannot he hold to be the deno¬ 
tation of the statement hoard ; because a multifariousncss of denotations 
i.s not proper (in words), and expressiveness does not belong to the 
Sentence. 

oO. The meaning of a Sentence is recognised, only in the form of 
a (syntactical) connection among the meanings oi the words (constituting it) • 
and t he denotation of ' night,’ &c., is not got at by means of the Sentence 
eontaininjr the word “ Day ” (i.e , “ He eats not in the day ”). 


65 0ther commentators hare cited this as an instance of Apparent Im-onsistoncV 
but the Uhnehya has not accepted it because it is only a process of Inference, 

M-» Some people bold that the result in this (wise is tho fact of his eut.inj a 
Others assert that she result ia confined only to the aaBvrtion., “ hu cats a 

night. 

., “ V ' d !f A ? io **' I' A P flvva « «« sn #Ir because the Causal Efficiency o 

tlie bfumhee itself cowards the final result ia not otherwise explicable. 

» KWH among those who confine 1 b merely to the word, t hero' is a difference * 
opmiim t Some hold that e «fa «, night forms part of the direct (UTiST 
asaertiua - bemg fat he eats not in the day.’' Others hold that Urn denotaTn of m 
assertion leads to another, vi% : “ Ho onto at niebi »» «.,i f t ° o1 6,1,1 

consistency is SR id to be the denotation of this fatter ™tion TT ■ °\ Xvv ' >1 '^ t 1,1 
led to by, that of the former. ° M tmafld U P w,,;l b 

, Ul ° f 'T ° f llia r>rifc!r!g ?tfc ‘ l ' ghfc t,anil0t hum part of the direct donnfca 

tion of the Sentence *■ lie eats nut in the day. t? U tfenota 
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67. “ Fating at rtiglit” cannot constitute the syntactical connection 

of the Sentence confining the word « Day.” Nor are “ night, An./* parti¬ 
cular forms of “ Day, Ac,,” whereby these latter would be expressive ot 

the former. , 

58. Arid again, since ihe Sentence {“eats not m the day' ) 1ms its hill 

function in the denotation of another meaning ( the denial of eating i-n the 
day), therefore no second meaning (in the form of eating at night) can be 
attributed to it. And for this reason, this moaning (that of eating at night) 
must be (held to be) denoted by aaother Sentence (“ He oats at night ) 
present in the mind of the person (who has heard the assertion. Being 
fat, he eats not in the day ”). 

59. Though this Sentence (in the mind of the person, viz., “ He eats 
at night ”) partakes of the character of “ Verbal testimony,” yet, we have 
got to assert what-, from among “ Sense-perception ' and the rest, is the 
means of getting at an idea of Unit Sentence. 

60. Thus then, to a Sentence not uttered, “ Sen o-percept.ion ’ cannot 
apply. Nor can Inference ; because this (Sentence—“ Buts at night ”) has 
never been seen te be comconutaut with the other (Sentence—K»t, he 

eats not in the day ”). . . 

61. Even when any relafciou (with the Sentence Eats not in the 

day”) has not been recognised, if it bo accepted to be the -Middle Iesni (in 
the Inference of another Sentence, “ Eats at night,” which lias not been 
found to be related to the other Sentence 11 Eats not in the day ”) then 
the mere utterance of ssuch a Sentence would bring about the idea of ail 
Sentences. 

62. Nor are all Sentences, that are amenable to “ Apparent inconsis¬ 
tency,” found to be related to all Sentences ; and therefore there can be no 
Inference with regard to them. 

63. Neither mere existence, nor any specific entity, can be recognised 
by means of Inference; in the present case, what is inferred (according to 
you) is only the mere existence or a particular Sentence (‘‘ Eats at 
night; 

64 And so, in the present case, the object of Inference is not (as i* 
ought to have been) an object, whose independent existence has been 
previously ascertained, us specified by a property the independent existence 
of which also has been previously recognised. 

f 

til tf All tHe Sentences/*—-When fcherti ie no lesfcricfcjon ns to the existence? of the reU- 
ticn of concomitance l Mnm* the Sentences “ Ents nfc itfghfe” and “ Eats not in the 
day/ 1 thou* tmy and every Sentence eonld be taken to bring about the idea of ail other 

Sentences in the world i which is an absurdity. 

6® The object of Inference has been proved to be a" Stmuiuya ” \ and lieuoe mere 

existence, or any spool ho entity can never form its object. 

64 I« the present ease, it would only be the existence of fl definite object that 
-would form the subject matter of Inference. 



65. “ Wbafc we recognise (by means of T.iferenee) ia the Sentence that 
is heat-tJ (* Eats uofc in the day ') as qualified by the other Sentence ( 1 Eats 
at night ’).” But in that case you would have a Minor Term such as has 
an unknown qualification. 

66. And again, if you hold this (” the Sentence heard ") to be the 
lliddh Term, because of the absence of any other characteristic Middle 
Term ; then you will have the Middle Term (Minor Premiss) forming a 
part of the conclusion, as in the ease of the Word. 

67. Iu the same maimer, we can disprove the fact of the Sen¬ 
tences having the character of objects and properties ; If the Sen¬ 
tence “ Jin ! s at night ” has net been ascertained, it OHu'not qualify the oilier 
Sentencej while if it has already been ascertained, it- cannot be the 
object to he recognised by means of Inference. 

68. In t.lie absent e of the particular relationship of action and agent, 
there can be no property ; and since one Sentence is not the denotation of 
another, therefore it cannot be iis qualification, in the form of its object. 

69. If it be urged that “ inasmuch us one Sentence leads to the. recog¬ 
nition of another, it. must he held to bo expressive of it,”—then in that 
case, we have the absurdity of a multiplicity of denotations. And the 
character of property, derived from Inference, would be useless. 

70. iWjp is that Sentence (” Eats at night ”) cognised by means of 
the meanings of words (contained i.n the Sentence” Eats not in the day " ) ; 
because it ia not in any way connected with them. The character of 
words ia such that they indicate the particular forms of their denota¬ 
tions, because of the inconsistency of their general forms of these tin con¬ 
nection with the Sentence in which they occur). 

86 “ Unknown qualifier turn " —because the Sentence “ Eftfca fit night ” can never be 
recognised as n quail fleet ion of the Sentence " He does not eat in r,ho d»y." 

That is to say, if the Middle Tern bo the same as the Minor Term,— ijjs., the 
Sentence that is heard. ‘‘Tn the case of the ward ” — i.e.,o.nin the argument brought 
forward to prove the fact of words having dust mot denotations (sen above). 

fiFS Since one Sentence, $'c .”—The relation subsisting between the objoofc and its 
stibetmte ia not possible ; because one Sentence is not the object of another. This rela¬ 
tion would be possible only if one Sentence were the expressed denotation of another. 

w 1 Dermed from Inference, dj'e.”—Thi» aaticipatee the following objection: <• We 
grant that one Sentence is not the denotation of another; but one Sentence is clearly 
snob m if inferred from another,—and hence the sentence /tots not in the day, being the 
object of Inference based upon the other sentence as its Middle Term, itself becomes the 
Middle Term ; and aa snob con Id be laid down as theqnalitioation of the other Sentence.'’ 

The sense of the reply ia that the Inference having been got at before band, the 
subsequent ascertain in out of one Sentence being the qualification 0 f another is entirely 
useless. 

10 “ The chara^r of words, ,J'c.”-The word “jar " denotes the class j but inasmuch 
as fchw denotation is not consistent with the particular Sentence " bring the jar.” it is 
accepted to indicate an individual jar. There is no such relation of dues and ludivi- 
dual between the two Ben truces in question. 
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7.1. There is nothing in the woi'ils “ Fat, eats not in the clay ” that 
could uofc be compatible without the other Sentence (“ Eats at night ”). 
Nor is there any other way in wliioh the words “ Eats not at clay M can be 
related to that particular Sentence {“ Eats at night "). 

72-73. If it be ur-jed. that “we pan assume a different. Sentence 
donuUtivo of the Sentence, 1 Eats at night * ’’—then (wo reply) that tho 
same objection (of want of connection, &&), would apply to this assump¬ 
tion also ;,for any number of such assumptions cannot liberate it from tho 
(objection of f want of connection. Hence it would be far better to 
accept its denotation by means of tho first Sentence. 

73. And further, in tho case of your Tnfereuee, both negative and. 
[lositivo'codcomitanne would be. denied to exist, as in the case of the Word. 

74. Nor is there auy 'similarity .between the Seutonoe heard (“ KaU 
hot in tho day ”) and that which is uot beard ('* Eats at night ”). Hence 
the case canhot bo one of Analogy, Similarly with the meanings of the 
two Sentences. 

75. Both similarity and the character of being the characteristic 
Middle Term, having boon precluded from belonging to tho Sentence, the 
same would be the case with the meaning (of tho Sentence) also ; hence 
the question, cannot be included in either of the other Means of Eight 
Notion (“ Sense-perception, ‘ do.) 

76. Tho Sentence “Eats &i night’’ is assumed, because without 
such a Sentence, the moaning denoted by tlio Sente-nets' heard (“ Ho is 
fat, and Eats not in the day “) would be absolutely inconceivable. 

77. “(1) Why should not the above case be explained as—‘because 

78.7S « Want of comtediov —between tho words of the asBtrmcti Sentence and 
(.he Sontonco “ ho oats at niirht-’' For the sake of that connection, yon will have to 
assume another Sentence,—iitnl so o<i SeiitoiiCR after Sentence, ad infinitum j but not. 
Withstanding all these endless asamnptidha', tho want of oonneotion will continue just 
tho same; and in the and yon will have to acoept the fact of a Seutonoo being rncog'- 
riised by motni3 of an tmcoum'oied Sen too-c ; mid then the iissmtipfion of a new Sen- 
tenon becomes nsolosa. And it has bofen already proved that there can be no denotative 
relation between the two Sentences themselves. lienee your theory falls to the ground. 

18 There is neither a positive invariable concomitance l-etwoea tlio two Sen¬ 
tences, nor any couch > si iii.it, on between the negatives «C the two Sentences, Ac., Ac., Ac., as 
was explained in course-of the refutation of the theory that meanings belongs to Words, 
“ Similarity "--Since there is no similarity between the meanings of the two 
Sentences. 

78 XI m Hon to ii co heard is, on tho very face of it, impossible, and its meaning could 
novel- bo conceived of as being iu any way possible, unless wo recogn ised tho fuen. of 
his eating at night, which alone can render the meaning of tin Sentence poswible, to a. 
certain extent. And thus, inasmuch ns the new Sentence ia cognised simply with n 
view to avoid the inconsistency of the Sentence hoard, it must bo Admitted to bn a case 
of Apparent Inconsistency,-pore and simple. 

77 This objection emntini.es from one who holds that tlio object of Apparent 
Inconsistency is the mcmuwp of the Sentence “ he eats ut night” and not the Sentence 
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tho raeaiiiilg of the Sentence heard m not possible without that of the 
othfM- Seuietiee, therefore it in this Utter meaning that in assumed ’ P And (2) 
like the meaning of a Sente nee, why ahonldnot this also be included in 
“Verbal testimony 11 P 

7d. Eufc all .specially qualified cognitions are mwfi that they presup¬ 
pose the words (that give expression to such cogmlious). When the Sen¬ 
tence has otice fulfilled its purpose, anythingother tlum that cannot bo held 
to form the object of “Verbal testimony.” 

7fi. “If there be no connection {between tho two Sentences ‘Eats 
not in tho day 1 and * Eats at night’), or even when existing, if it be not 
recognised,—then (in that case), tho Sentence (‘Bate at night’) being 
recognised would not be true, as it would not bo based upon aiiy'jM.eaus of 
Right Notion.” 

80. 1h there any heavenly ordinance declaring the fact of such corrne 
tion being a Moans of Right Notion P In that case, how can the character 
el such Means of Right Notion belong to “ Sense-percention," which is 
devoid of any each connection (or relation of concomitance) ? 

81. if it be urged unit ,s in the case of Sonee-perception there is 
connection between the object and tho Hcnso^oignn. ’' then (we reply 
that) at tho time of the perception by the Sense, Bach connection ( between 
the object and the Sense-organ) is not recognised by all persons. 

82. Even one who recognises such connection does so only after he 
has had the Sense-perception; and hence tide connection cannot form 
part of tho means of right knowledge {“ Sense-perception,”) itself; since 
so far as the functioning of Sen so-perception is concerned, tho connection is 
as good as lion-existent. 

itself. (2) .fust aa, becautie tho connection of tho meanings <.xf words is not possible, 
therefore oven though it n not demited by words, yet tho meaning of the Sentence is 
ns sinned, and ir accepted to be amenable t;o Verbal Testimony j—in the snmu manner, 
,a (, ^ e casc * n rjHtMfcirm, the moaning of the assumed Son twite He eats at night 1 ' boimr 
rcirjgnitiivl m order t > avoid tho inconsistency of the meaning of tlie other Sentence, 
iionld he anv ti'.od as an insianoo ft( Verbal Testimony. 

W iirsthiilt of this Karika meets the (1) and the second the [2j objection of the 
list Karikii, I ho object of Apparent Inconsistency—tho cognition of the now Sen* 
twice—IH a specified cognition, and as such, presuppiwos the existence of words (oonsti- 
tiiting the iwBumed Sentence) ; and since, film meaning wilt havo boon signified by those 
words, it cmihl not he the object of Apparent Inconsistency, l * When the Sentence, $'c." 

so Umg as the Sentence has not attained its object, whatever may ho signi/lod by it, t 
i. inst be accepted to bo its denotation; ami bonce tho moaning of a Sentence becomes the 
ol.jCft of Verbal Testimony. So long ns the words constituting it have not been construed 
witU ona^iiW* w, the Sentence remains with its object unfti Uillii l. And as soon Hj> tho 
eohtiwiicfiioti of the Sontenca lias been got .at, it attains its object ; and when this her, 
been fulfilled, ,t anything elae happens to be implied by that Sentence, such sabseqaeut 
implication cannot bo uoceptbd ns tin; object of the Verbal Authority of that Sentence. 

As gooi-a$, —Boca a mo it doe, notin any way Help the cognition of tho 

o Jjc'. t, '’uiuing, ns it tlooa, end} after ;,iioL cognition has been arrived at. 

31 
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83, Some people (the Baud<11 ms) hold the “ Eyo ” and the “ Ear ” to 
be such as to lead to the cognition of their various objects, without 
com tog i.u contact with them ; find just as these people hold the fact of the 
cognition by means of these (Eye and Bar) to be true (as being .cmos of 
Sense- perception), so wc would also have in the case in question. 

84 Therefore in the existence, or non-existence of connection! 
whatever cognition we have—provided that it be permanent (i.e., not con¬ 
tradicted by any subsequent correct cognition)—must be valid. 

85. No one denies tho fact of this (“ ApparentInconsistency ”) being 
a valid means of right knowledge. The only difference of opinion is on 
the point of its difference or non-difference (from other means ol mg ‘ 
knowledge, Inference, Ac.) And on this point we have arrived at a correct 
conclusion ( that “ Apparent Inconsistency ” is distint from all the otior 
live means of right knowledge; and as such roust he accepted as a c is iuc 

and independent means of right knowlodge). ... 

86. In a place where, in the absence of connection, no cognition is 
produced, there is no help. But even in that case the connection t oes 

not constitute the ground (or cause) of validity. . . .. 

87 In tho «Mmnihsa-£astra ” (J) Wherever a prut, is assumed 
on the -round of another fruti, (i) When a passage is assumed to apply 
ton definite sacrifice through “ Power, Ac./’ and (3) Whore the result, 
Ac. (of a sacrifice) arc assumed from outside,— in all these eases wo have 
no conception of any (inferential) connection. 

83 Eve-find Ear—cocuition is held to be trim eve a in the absence of any cor, toot 
between these organs an* the object (as held by the Ikmhlhas) , and hence just as want 
of connection does not in any way affect tho validity of those cognitions, * too m 
every other case, wo conld not allow the validity of any cognition to bo domed on the 

only around of the absence of oonneobion. . 

Si The existence or abaenCO of connection does not in any way do .erirmio n Ta 1 

dUv of a cocoitioti. it 

' a<i '* There is no help we must admit the presence of commotion to bo a not ea¬ 
rn, ry concomitant of the validity of that particular cognition. « Grown* ~‘ 

Tbo only sue) 1 ground tiiat wo admit of is the absence of any cogtuson o ■ > • 

87 Alt those are cases of tho application of Apparent Inconsistency. ( ) n tie 
absence of a certain QruH, a Storiti passage appears irrelevant or Inconsistent j mi 
with a view to this a qndi is dasiuned by means of Apparent ^consistency, c.g., m 
tho base Of the Smritis treating of the A-MaU t whoso basis in tho Qruh m only <ws<iro°>.- 
(2) A certain sacrifice is enjoined ; bat its deity is not named there; an as^, l ’' lL ' !t 
Poity, tho sacrifice itself would bo impossible; and with a vum- to remove is mcou- 
eistcnoy, we get at tho name oE the Deity through the force or a certain word in he 
mantra mentioned in connection with the wiwiiieo. (11 1 In the same manner^ m ue 
case of tho Ftyw;«jtt sacrifice, the result is not mentionod, and as tlic injunctioni ie 
mains iaaomplete and inboneisteut in the absence of a result, we nssnro* *•*■« >m 
the shape of ihe attainment to Heaven. And in all these three rases, Urn only way or 
getting at a satisfactory OOndtufimi is by moans of Apparent luccn^tency.^ 
though in all these oases, no connection is recoguisod, yob no one can deny the va 7 
and correctness of the assumptions, 
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88. All these ami such like cases would be inexplicable, if “ Ap- 
pggpnt I neon siatotsoy ” were not different from ** Inference. H, 
wen having snob a. distinct form and chat actor, the name Inference 
To given to it, t hen you may have your wish. 

This ends the Chapter on “ Apparent Inconsistency. 


(Section 9 ). 

ON “NEGATION." 

1- 2. In the case of au object where the aforesaid five means of 
knowledge do not function towards the comprehension of the exist,cnee ot 
that object, we have Negation as the solo moans of cognition. The ascer¬ 
tainment of the non-contact (iion-existonce) of au object depends upon 
the validity of this (Negation ) as a means of cognition, 

2- 4. The aou-existence of curd in milk is called u Prior Negation 
(Pragabh&va) (1) ; the non-existence of milk in the curd is called " GeS- 
traction ” (Dhwnusa) (2) ; the negation of the horse, &c., in the cow, and 
dee versa is known as “ Mutual Negation ” (Anyonyabliava) (8) ; the lower 
portions of the hare’s head, beiug devoid of hardness and a gupjermi- 
merary growth in the form of horns, is called 1 Absolute Negation 

(Atyautabhava) (4), 

5-6, If Negation were not accepted as a (distinct) means of cogni¬ 
tion, then we would have the existence of curd in milk, of mi! - in ouid, 
of the jar in a piece of cloth, of horns in tlio hare, of intelligence in tho 
e nth, Ac., of shape in the Soul, of odour in water, of taste in fire, of form 
together with these two in the Air, and of tangiojUty and those three in 
the Aka$a. 

7-8. Nor again could we have any usage with regard to the 
differentiation of causes and effects, <feo., if Negation were not classified into 

ss All that we want t r > prove is that tho form and character of Apparent Inconsis¬ 
tency are distinct from those of Inference. This having been satisfactorily proved, i ■ 
even then, yon persist in calling it “ Inference," you may do SO. Tho word may be 
explained as that whir.h is (he mean s of sow.'-thing cognised after (or in- the miU of) some- 
thing else {Anu^vacciH, miyate uneaa) ;ftnd when thus explained, the name " Atittmina ” 
[9 applicable to all the moans of right notion. Anil as such, wo have no objection to 
the name being given to Apparent Tnconsisteacy. 

i-3 Says the Bhashya.: w Negation too, being an absence of all other means of 
notion, gives rise to the notion it uxists not with regard to a remote objeot. io 
this an objection is raised : “That which consists of the absence of the means of 
right notion ounuot itself bo the means of right notion ; and with a view to this 
objection, we explain the won! “ framitiat&avft 1 * (absence of the means of right notion) 
ns the absence (or noil-application) of tho aforesaid five Pram anas, iiy means of 
these five objects ns cognised as efisting, while by mentis of Negation they are oogimod 
ns non* exit ting, 

’- 8 This- Ranks is levelled against those who hold that Negation being a non-entity 
can never bo a men ns of right notion ; the card does not exist while the milk mats, it 
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those of iliflfcirent kinilff, fluoli as Prior Negation, <fca Nor again is 
olaRsification possible with regard to a non-entity. Therefore Negamn 
must be an entity. For what is the negation of an effect, other than t& 
existence (cmitimumcet of the cause ? 

9. Or ftgaiu, Negation mast he an entity, like the cow, Ac., because it 
is capable of forming the object of tho noBonn of collective affirmation 
and differentiation ; ami also, because it is an object of cognition. 

10. Nor can it be asserted at wilt (without any grounds for so doing) 
that pitch a notion Is only' an (incorrect) imposition, or that it is a mis¬ 
taken notion; therefore the fact of tho character of general and 
particular belonging to Negation camiot bo said to bo false. 

11. By meanti of tho word 4t Pramartablifiva” (in the Bhashya) is meant 
the non-appearance of M Seme-perception *’ and the red* And this is either 
n parti cm lav modification of the Soul, or the cognition of another object. 

12. With regaid to an object, which is ever both extant and non- 

iu only this prior negation of the cuird wherein lies its character as an No sooner 

does tho .curd omm* into the existence than tlie milk ceases to exist ; and it is m this 
8nbseqqott| destruction of the milk fchac. lie# iba chummier as the cause. Tho other 
examples of negation shown above would be impossible if wo did nob admit of tho 
aforesaid clas&ihoation of negation. And since tu> classification is possible for a non ¬ 
entity! therefore we conclude Negation to bo an entity ; tho more so, bemuse the nega- 
p<m of an effect consiaU only hi the existence of tho causo, Le^ so long m tho cause 
continues to exist there is a negation of the effect* 

ll If Negation be accepted to bo a particular modi ilea turn of the Son!,—*\e. fin tho 
present case), i ho negation of the parlxonlaf nuxliGcation of the Soft! In the shape of tho 
aetmiontJ perception of the jar, “then, snch negation cannot hub be accepted as a means 
of rigid- notion ; inasmuch ns it brings j, bout .the cognition of the xicm-exi-i once of the 
jnr i am) the effect of this means is the knowledge that the jar dyes not exist If however, 
this cognition of non’existence, arising with regard to n distinct object, in the aitapo of 
tho tibaatce of the $ar t be 'mtle4 w Negationthe»n the effect thereof would be the 
acceptance t>r abandoning of the object, &e, ? Ac. The meaning. of the aforesaid 
Bh&shya passage would thus come to be this: £l The absence of Sen^|erceptibn 
and the rest giving rise to tho idea that if is not } constitutes c Negation, 7 which is a 
distinct (the sixth) means of right cognition.” 

*a Every object has a double character : with regard to its own form, it exists (£.6\, 
us jar, a jar exists) ; while with regard to tl;o form of another object, it dons nob exist (i.^. 
ami as cloth the Jar docs not ^xiafc), Doth forms are equally entities i some times people 
cognise the one ami sometimes the other. This is levelled against tho objection that, 
inasmuch as there is no aneh independent entity ns Negation, a].art from the bftffc 
condition of the ground (i^, the non-’existence of the jar in a particular place ie 
none other than tho place devoid of tho jar), and this latter is nmoiiAble to Bgrise- 
perception, there is no room loft for any other independent means of cognition in tho 
shape of Negation. The sense of the reply is that the fact of the noivexistonoe of the 
cloth in tho jar simply means that the Cloth m its mkri+enistmt form inheres in another 
object, tho jar, and as snob, produced the cognition of its non-ex taut form in 
the jar, And cor faultily this non* existent form of the cloth could never be cognisable 
by means oE 8ease-perception, Ac. Hence we obtain a distinct nnd independent 
object for Negation,, as a distinct means of cognition* 
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extant with reference to its own form and that of rniotbor object rospeo 
tivi'iy, some people cognise only certain forms nt certain times. 

1,3. Wo have the com pro lions ion of the cognition of that form, 
which has come into existence, and with rej/ard to which there 1 b a desire 
(on the part of the agent) for eomprehenstirm, and it is by this that the 
cognition is named. 

14. But during all this time the other form continues (Intent) 
1mlpittg the cognition of its counter-entity. Because in the cognition of 
each of these wo always have the touch of the other. 

15. The ascertained cl (finite notion of positive existence— such as 
“ this is (the jar) and nothing else” —is not possible, without a tinge of 
the cognition of the absence of everything else. 

Id. "Nor is the cognition “ it (jar) does not exist” possible, rvithout 
a notion of (ho object itself ; for there can bo no cognition without an 
objoetivc substratum. 

17. “ Sonse-porcopfckra ” and the rest apply to such oases wlmrr there 
is a comprehension of the positive (extant) form of an object; where, 
bowevor, the object of comprehension is the negative form, the only 
action of these (Senre-peronption) consists in their non-appearance. 

18. The idea that M this is not” is never brought about by inenns of 
the Sense organa; because the Sense-organs are capable of having 
contact with positive forma only. 

li), “ Well, you have asserted that * non-existence ’ is nou-dliferent 
from * existence 1 ; hence the Sense-organs could have contact even with 
non-existence.” Not po ; because wo do not admit of an absolute identity 
between the two (wlmf we do admit of is only comparative non-difference); 
as in (he case of colour, &o. 

20. E*e.n when there is au identity of fho object fas in the case of a 
fruit, which is only one), wo admit of a certain difference among its 
proper lies, colour, taste, odour , fa, And the comprehension of these exis¬ 
ts VVhou tli© jar has appeared in its nxiant form it becomes cognised, and the cog¬ 
nition is colled the “ cognition of thn jar.” Wben, on tlio other band, it ia the 
non-existent form ofthe jar that has appeared in connection with a particular place, 
we have a cognitinn of this non-existent form ; and this cognition in called fcbo “ C o ; <- 
nitum of the .disonco of the jar" j and this latter cognition ia i.he object of Negation. 

16 In the cognition ofJ.be jar, an idea of the absence of the jar ever continues 
latent, helpnur (by its negation) the cognition of the jay itself, and the cognition of the 
absence of the jar is admiUedIy*ftoeoolp»niad l>y an idea of the jnr itself. 

id .In-;, an Colour, Taste, due , are each different by themselves, but era considered 
uou-iliir.ji-eru, as co-boring in the same substance; 

1 ''’ 11 Kt as ’ n the case of Colour, Ac., there ia difference in reality (though there is 

also a seeming identity), 8o also in the case of existence and non-existence j though 
tlu-y are really different,, yet they seam to he identical inasmuch as both of them inhere 
m tho same object, Tiie difference between the two is also proved by the fact that 
is comprehended when it has apponred and the other inert. 
hns disappeared, and ricu verst. 
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ienco non-existence depends upon (the) (appearance of the . one) and 
ctiBftppearitncG (of the other). 

21. The ground of difference, too, i.-: found to be tliia : Tn the compre 
hen si on of existence wo have contact of the souses as tlio means, while 
that of nmi-existancn is independent of smch contact, 

22. Of colour, fa, too, some people explain in the difference to be 
based upon the difference in the means of their (respective) comprehen¬ 
sion ;—just as in the case of one and the same person having the character 
of Son (with regard to his father) ami father (with regard to his Son). 

23. (According to us) the difference among colour, fyc-, is always 
based on mere cognition. They cannot be held to form a composite whole 
on the ground of the identity of their location. 

24. Colour, Taste, fa, are held to be one, on the grounds of their 
being entities and properties, —and as being both identical with the 
substance and each of these again is held to bo different from the other, 
when considered individually in its own specific character. 

25. In the same manner, if, in the ease in question, we had not the 
difference based upon a similar consideration of the individual specific 
character of each ( existence and non- existence) , then in other places we could 
not have any idea of the positive and negative characters of a cognition. 

2(1 When them is a contact (of the Sense) withthe object, thou we 
have a cognition of its form and the notion that it is. On the other hand, 
the notion it -is not is duo to the absence of such contact. 

■ ' " ' ’J' # 

Si Some people hold that col our is cognised by the oyo and odour by the nose 
and in this lies the difference oF colour from odour. Justus the character of the Son 
is cognised with reference to the Father, and that of tho Faf/ter with reference to the 
Son, so, in the sums manner, wo could have the difference between existence and non- 
existence (us correlative entities). 

S3 They are 'different simply because they are cognised to bo different. “ They cannot, 

frc." _This is levelled against, the objection that 11 if such be the case, then wc would 

have an oteroat difference between colour and tasto, and between existence and non¬ 
existence 5 and the idea of identity could be explained us being due to the fact of their 
existing in one and tho saine place ; and thus forming a single composite whole, which 
is oogniBod as the object. (fruit, f.i.) ” Tho souse of the reply is that this is not correct, 
inasmuch as tm independent object forming the substratum oi ! properties has been 
proved to have an independent existence apart from its properties (wide diopter on 
“ tsenso-peroeptiou ’'). 

Si If between existence and mm-cAstmefl we do not accept both difference and non- 
difference, in ocoord-mcc with the aforesaid considerations, then, with regard to one 
ami the same object (jar f.i.), we could not have the cognitions of both its existence and 
uon-existenco, as bused respectively upon its poutive and negative forms. 

SB The form of the place, being in contact with the sense, is at once comprehended j 
and tho same place being (in the shapo endowed with the presence of the jar) not in 
such contact, we have tho notion that the plate is devoid of the jar, and so on. The 
JTyiiya-ralmkara enters into a lengthy discussion as to the various relationships of 
this non-existence. 
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27. After fclieobject (the place where the jar is not) haa boeu perceived 
(by the Eye), and the counter-entity (the jar) has been remembered, 
then follows the notion that it (the jwr) is not, which is purely mental (and 
as such) independent of the Sense-organs. 

28. Having (at first) seen the more form (of a place), and latterly 
happening to remember a little of it, if one is asked as to the non-presence, 
in that place, of another object, he at once becomes cognisant of such non- 
presence (by means of “ Negation ” pure and simple). 

29. Nor (in the case of Negation) do .wo- find the character of Infer¬ 
ence ; because there is no Middle Term. If it bo urged that “ we 
have for such term, the positive form (of the object whoso existence is 
denied),” then (we reply) this cannot be, because the positive form 
d< os not form an object of cognition at that time. 

30. There is au appearance of the coguition of the negative form 
only when the positive form docs not form an object o£ cognition, When, 

S? This anticipates the following objection : " The Eye perceives the place?, an cl 

Negation brings about the idea of the «(>»-<.- ristence of the jar ; how, then, could wo 
have the notion of this non-emistence au qualifying, or residing in. the particular place P f 
The sense or the reply is thsii fcho process may be thus explained ; ( 1 ) 1 'he place is seen 
by the Eye; ( 2 ) the jar f which hue been seen before, and which could have been seen 
it' it; had been present) is remembered ; ( 8 £ then there follows a purely mental process 
which gives rise to the not ion of the non-exi'-tened of the jar. Tho qualified notion of 
such non-existence in a place can he explained isb having been brought about by the 
collective action of all tho aforesaid three processes. 

88 A person has passed the morning at a certain place ; and all along ho notices 
only tho bare place, and nothing else e- dears into Ills mind. And in the after noon ho is 
ashed if a tiger had been to that place in the morning. He culls up the place in his 
mind, and at once becomes cognisant of tho fact that no tiger had been to tho place - 
arid he replies to tbo same effect. Here wo find that tho non existence of tho tiger 
had not boon cognised while he wa.« at the place ; in fact, no idea of tho tiger had 
entered his head, so he could not have realised its absence at that time. Nor is the 
place before hie eyes, when the question is put to him. Therefore the idea 
of the non-existence of tho tiger that ho now has cannot bo said to be duo 
®o tho action of the senses; nor can it ho said to be due solely to tho rtou- 
perception of something that could have boon perceived if it were present {it jh spe¬ 
cially against this alternative of the Naiyayika that the present Kirik a in levelle d) ■ 
because this would be the cause of such notion of the tiger’s absence as would appear 
at the time tho person wo a at the place. As a matter of fact, however, in tho above 
instance, wo find that so long sho was there the idea of tho tiger never entered his 
head; find bo the non-perception of the perceptible cannot be the cause of hia subse¬ 
quent cognisance of the timer’s absence, which must, therefore, be admitted to * eve 
been the reside of “ Negation’’ puro and simple, as aided by tho former percept ion 
of the pinco and tho slight remembrance of it in I he afternoon. 

89 “ At that time —i.e., whou its non-existence was cognised. That which is not 
cognised cannot constitute tho .Middle Term. 

® rj At the time that the object is cognised to oxitu., it cannot be cognised to be 
non-extant. 
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on t-M other hand, the positive form has boon cognised, l-hen there can be 
no cognition of the negative form, 

31. Nor can thin ( positive form) he the predicate of the Minor pre¬ 
miss, as in the case of the Word. And, again, no positivity is held to 
bo concomitant with all negativity. 

32. Even if wo come across such a case as where the existence of 
one thing (place) is accompanied by that of another (jar), even then, we 
may also come across a cose where in the same case (of the existence of 
the place) we tind the non-existent .; of another (jar). 

33. In a case where the non-existence of an object has never before 
been cognised, even in fch at case, wo find that the comprehension of its 
non-existeuce is independent of any conception of invariable concomitance. 

34. If there be a cognition of tho relation of invariable concomitance 
of the existence of any object with the non-existence of another object, 
(hen wc would have the comprehension of everything in the world 
by moans of such invariable concomitance. 

35. Even when the existence of one object has boon comprehended 
all people do not necessarily have an idea of the non-ex is fcenco of 
every other object ; and thus, this being a case of uon-concomitaTico, the 
coariilion uf existence cannot serve as the Middle Term. 

36. When any relation is comprehended, it is necessary that the 
members related should he cognised. And by what moans would you have 
the cognition of non-existence (which you assort to be related by invariable 
concomitance, to existence) ? 

37. At that time (i.e., prior to the comprehension of the relation), 
the cognition of the member related could not be due to the Middle Term 
(because it has not yet been recognised ns such). Hence the cognition 
of uon-oxi.stonoe must he asserted to be dun to some other means of know¬ 
ledge (besides Sense-perception, Inference, Ac.). 

St This is levelled nguinat fcliu view that the existence of tho place (and not that of 
the jar) may be accepted to be the Middle Term. The sense of the reply ia that it hug 
Coon already shown [in the obupier on “ Word Jl ) that the Word cannot ho the property of 
its denotation ; and the aaanr prooow Cf reasoning may be employed to show that so 
long as the fwn-a*utetw* of the jar tins nob been cognised, tho eeiste/uie. of the place oan * 
not ho cognised as ([OfiliFyiiig it. Beounse in tho absence of tho substratum 
where won Id tho qualification subsist f 

88 Though the presence oF tho place may be found in orto case to bo concomitant 
with the absence oE the jar, yot at another timo wo conld find too jar oxistinir in tho 
same plaoo. No invariable concomitance between tho two is possible. 

Si If, wifeboot any restrictions, tho concomitance of the existence of tho cloth 
with the non-existence of tho horse wore to be accepted as a moans of obtaining a 
notion of the iton-existenco of tho jar, then Stub an tmeontroMod premiss would bo 
mt universal solvent, bringin’i about the notion of everything to tho world. 

85 Whenever wc perceive a place it is not, tuuesSary that wo must directly hocomo 
cognisant of the absence of,everything also. Thus, then, wo tind Mint no case of exis¬ 
tence is iuvariably concomitant with auu-ox latcnco in general, 
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38*39* H The oon-appearance of Senso-jiercepfcion ami the rest, would 
constitute the Middle Term.’* There cm be no relation between this (non- 
appearance) and any particular case of non-os.ietenco. Then, there would 
be n distinct relation between this and non-existence in general, But non* 
existence in general m mt capable of bringing about any Cognition. And 
inasmuch as there is noa-conooinifcHUce of this (non-appearance) with 
the particular cases, how could these be comprahended by moans of that 
non-appearance) ? 

88.69 This objection emanates from the Bauddha, and his portion is Unis outlined 
in the Nydya-mtndkardi 11 If that which is capable of being gaen at n place happens to 
be not seen, then it cannot be existing In the place; and since I do not. sec a jar bore 
f which 1 should have seen if it had existed), therefore it do m not exist hem at this 
Lime* This is only a natural Inference. Non-perception is nothing more than the per¬ 
ception of one of the two objects of a relation ; as, in the oaee of the place and the 
jar, we boo the pt&ce alone ; and this constitutes the absence of the jam Tims then 
this non-perception being ouly a phase of perception, wo cannot have tin endless 
series of negations urgad above ; bemiuac the perception of one of the two members of 
a relation is cognisable by means of the Sense-organs ; and this is held to bo identical 
with the absence of the other member (the jar ) ; for the sake of such usages m have 
been shown above* For these reasons, the non* appearance of Senne-peroepfchm cau very 
well serve as the Middle Term, in tho case of Negation, Or the inferential process may 
bo otherwise explained. The existence of a visible object is always accompanied by Its 
perception t cottso(|uont.ly } the absence of perception must mean the denial of exis¬ 
tence,** Tito seustf of the reply is Unit: oxplained : The absence of the jar cannot be 
rightly inferred from the mere negation of Sense-perception, &«. Because such a pre- 
mi sh could only load to the inference of a general non-existence* While as a matter of 
fuot, there never is any notion of such ityfl-artitfence in general (which could be pos» 
eible only at the time of tho Universal Dissolution); the cognition of non-existence 
always rests in some particular case of noa-nxiatenoe j aud this cannot be inferred from 
a general negation* ifeo* f inasmuch as oven when tho jar exists, wc have a general form 
of negation (in the negation of the cloth). Then the non-perception of the jar may be the 
Middle Term, But we ask—what is this -non-perception of tho jar? If it is, m you 
Bay, only the perception of the bare place ,then this latter is a general assertion, 
and is possible during the exisienee as well as the non-existence of the jar j and as 
suoh cannot lead to the inference of the absence of the jar. Then, the perception of 
one of the two members cannot serve as the Middle Term ; because we have such 
perception of one member, also when both the members are perceived* If the nan* 
existence of the jar be explained as tho non- perception of the jar, —then, at the 
time of tho inference of such negation, and also at the time of the compre* 
hemtion of ttib normative premia, we would stand in nend of a series of non- 
perceptions, one after the other, ml infinitum \ and as in the cognition of the 
Middle Term, m also in that of the Minor Term, we would have the same ‘mdleas- 
n ess ; because you seek ^o prove the absence of tho visible object by means of the 
absence of*its perception; this absence of perception also, being an absence, could be 
cognised (according to you) only by means of another absence ; and eo on, ad infinitum, 
For these reasons, we must admit that the non-appearance oj ^enae-perception, &o,, is the 
Means of tho cognition of Negation, by itself* and not by being made the Middle 
Term of an inferential argument; and when this has onoe been admitted* then upon 
thifl basis you can raise any amoani of inferential fabric. 

32 
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40-42. Anything that is not, fully known cannot serve as tho Middle 
Torm. If it bo urged that this (non-appearance) is well known,—then (we 
reply that) this too, being a negative entity, con Id ha ve been cognised only 
by moans of another negative entity another n on - ap p o nr ance), as the 

Middle Term ; this latter Middle Term too would, have been compre¬ 
hended by means of another,—for nothing that is uncognised could ever 
ho the Middle Term ; and this cognitkm too could only be by means of 
another Middle Terra ;— i.c ., the Middle Term and so on, we would have an 
endless series (of Middle Terms). In the case of the legation of the 
Minor Term too, we would have the same endless series. Therefore (in 
order to avoid this endlessness) yon will bo forced to admit of a resting- 
place where this (non-appearance;, a negation) itself would be the means c 
cognition, even, in the absence of a Middle Term. 

43*44. An effect, in the shape of the notion 1 it is not,’ is seen to 
proceed directly from the mm-appearance of Sense-perception, Ac. ; and 
it is for this reason that we accept the fact of this non-appearance boing the 
means of the cognition, because of its immediate (and invariable) preco- 
ence. You (the Bauddha) hold that cognition to be inferential which is 
brought about by means of the threefold relation (the two causal, and one 
natural) ; and certainly a case of non-appearance (a negation) does not 
stand in need of a cause (and honee no causal relation is possible in the 
case in question). 

45. If it be asked “ how can negation be a means of cognition ? ” 
(wo reply) of what form is the object thereof P Just as the object is 
negative, so would the means of cognising it be also negative. 

48. Just as in the case of a positive entity, nothing negative can be 
the means of its cognition; so in the ease of a negative object, nothing 
positive could be the means of its cognition, 

47. There is no royal command to the effect that only a positive 
entity can bo the means of cognition. The character of being the means of 
cognition would, in the case of both (positive and negative entities), rest 
upon the fact of their bringing about definite concrete cognitions of their 
respective objects. 

48-49. If you deny the fact of negation being a means of cognition, 
simply on the ground of its being a negative entity, taking your stand on 
the belie i that in all oases it is only a positive entity that has been seen 
to bo the cause,—then, in that case, a negative entity (non-appearance) 
could not be cither a Middle Term, or an object of any cognition. And 
under such circumstances, you could not explain the comm on usages shown 
above. 

50. Neither the non-appearancos of other means of cognition, nor a 

* 3 -* 4 “ Threefold relation .”—Tho Bnuddlms hold that nil Inference is based upon 
only three relations i (I) that of the cause with the effect, (2) that of the effect with 
tho cause, and (3) that based upon the specific nature of the things concerned, 

50 “ The place, .be., ” because tho place is seen, and is amenable to visual perception* 
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negation, can be the property (or predicate of any tiling). The place, 
where wc have the negation (of the jar), is not related to this (non- 
appearance). 

51. The non-appearance may be related to something else, that is 
not near (us at that time). But this something else cannot be the object 
of cognition,—because it is devoid of the character of predicate as well as 
that of the subjeofc. 

52. There would be a relation of this (non-appearance) with Nega¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it has a negation for its object. But this fact of nega¬ 
tion being an object depends upon a comprehension of the negation ; and 
when this (negation) has been comprehended, nothing is left that could, 
bo the object of the Inference (having the ' non-appearance ” as the 
Middle Term). 

53. Between the two thore is no other relation, such as conjunction 
or Inference. Tims we see that so Jong as Negation is not comprehended, 
the character of the predicate cannot belong (to ' non-appearance, &c.’) ; 
and when this has been comprehended, then your inference would become 
redundant (as proving what has already been comprehended, even before 
the comprehension of the premises). 

54-55. (3) The absence of the other five means of cognition differs 

from, these, " Sense-perception," Ac,,—because it is denoted by the Word 
“ Negation," — just as among the objects of cognition (by the six means of 
cognition), the object of Negation M is negative, white those of the other 
five are positive entities (2) Negation (or non-existence) is cognised by 
a means similar to itself (t.e,, Negative),—because it is an object of cogni¬ 
tion, — just as positive entities. Therefore “ Negation” must be distinct 
from all things positive, 

56. That all actions do not become rolated to all the results, that all 
sacrifices do not become related to all the subsidiaries, and that all these 
subsidiaries do not become related to one another,—all this is cognised by 
means of this (Negation). 

57. Thus, by means of arguments, as well as by "Verbal testimony, 
the six means of cognition have been differentiated and defined in the 
Bhashya, Besides these (six) two other means of cognition are accepted 
by some people. Bub these are included in the aforesaid six. Hence the 
sixfoldness of the means of cognition is established. 

58. The notion of “ hundred ” as existing in the “ thousand ”—ex¬ 
plained as being due to “ Probability ” —is only brought about by the fact 
of the invariablo concomitance (of a hundred with a thousand) ; and as 

S1 A positive entity eft on ok l,e a Bubjcot having a negative entity for its predicate 
not ran it be the predicate of a negative subjects because the two are mutually con** 
trajicfccry, 

*• Y&ribal testimony on tlx© authority of Jaimini, who has enunciated 

only six moana of right cognition* 
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such, it is identical with Inference, And ranch of what is known in the 
world as “ Tradition ” is not always tmo ; and whatever happens to bi. 
true that does not differ from “ Valid Testimony." 

Thus ends the Chapter on Negation, 

Section 10. 

GITRAKSHEPA. 

1, In the first instance, our opponents (the Batiddhaa, ffij.), had 
objected to the Vodic passages appertaining to supernatural resulis (us 
Heaven and the like) ; whereas in the present passage it is passages ap¬ 
pertaining to worldly results (acquirement of cattle, Ac.), that arc 
objected to,—and this too by the author of the feufcra. 

2-3. “ (l) Passages, treating of the Citra sacrifice, Ac,, as leading to 

such results ns the acquirement of cattle, Ac., are false,.because, though 

they treat of perceptible objects, yet ha snob objects are actually perceptible. 
And again, that which is so (treating of perceptible objects, and found 
to be devoid of any such objects) is always found to be false/—jo at as 
the assertion of a liar that ‘there arc fruits on fcho river bank,’ when no 
such fruits fire found to exist* 

4.5, “ (2) And again, the Citra sacrifice cannot lead to the acquirement 

of cattle,—because it doss not bring about such a result at the time of its 
performance, as do bath and feeding, &c» Or, (3) fcho acquirement ot cattle 
cannot be the result of the Citra sacrifice,—because it is not seen to 
exist at the time that the sacrifice is performed,—like Heaven, and the 
pleasures of satisfaction# As a negative insuiuce for both these syllogisms 
we may have pleasure attending upon shampooing* 

C, u If it he urged that immediate sequence is not mentioned (m 
the passage Citrayfr yajBtapnpthhnah)/--^ deny tins, because such im¬ 
mediate consequence is clearly implied by the assertion ; ami it is also 
signified by implication, which also forms part of the Word. 

I firtt ,**—»*#., when the validity of the Veda, was questioned* (Vid0 suprit^ 

This refers to the Bhiisbya passage— 11 Hoiiso^pcrcoptimi and the rest are the moans 
of right cognition $ but how is the Word, &a, &o/* The former objection was aimed 
nt the passages mentioning snpevphyfeical resell*, and emanated from opponents* 
The present objection however is aimed at the passages speaking oi worldly results, 
and is made by the author of the Yrifcti to proceed from the aphorism itself. 

SLS i>s*j cattles are not seen to follow immediately after tho 

sacrifice* 

4-b Bath and Feeding produce results at the time of their accomplishment. 
Heaven, Ac., are not found to exist when the 1 Citra J sacrifice is performed ; and as 
sneh cannot bo said to be its effects* The same may be said also of such results v-a 
the acquisition of cattle, &c, Pleasure is felt at the time that the shampooing is done* 
Bat such is not the case with the Citra sacrifice and the acquisition of Cattle* 

* The sense of the objection to the objections is that the above arguments fall 
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V. (< Because no other timn is spociiioc!, aud because such is tho 
character of actions in general, therefore immediate sequence must belong 
to i be case of such enjoined sacrifices as the Citra and the like. 

8. “ In tho above instance we have non-agreement with ordinary 

perception ; in another case we have utter contradiction ; because we see 
with our eyes, the body being burnt to ashes, which is contrary to a 
journey to Heaven. 

y. “ The passage mentioning * yaj-nayudhi,’ d ri \, is false, — because of 
its contradiction by Souse-perception. As an affirmative instance (of simi¬ 
larity in this syllogism) wo have the stone-passage ( ,( Stone is floating ’’) ; 
and as a negative instance (of dissimilarity) the assertion of a trustworthy 
person, 

10. ,f If the sacrificor bo said to be something apart from the 
body (that is burnt) then, in that case, that something could not hold the 
sacrificial implements (and hence could not be called 1 YajnSyudhl ’). 
Nor again, could the character of yajam&na belong to this something. In 
fact the very fact of the existence of any such thing {apart from the body) 
can hardly be believed, 

11. u If this (passage of heaven-going} were a direct injunction (like 
the Citra passage), then there would have been no difference between this 
and the instance of non-percept ion (instanced in the Citra passage) ; and 
as such it would not have bean mentioned separately. 

12. *-* Aud again, if the passage were an injunction, then the contra¬ 
diction could have been removed, by assuming the result to follow at 
some future time. As a matter of fact, however, the passage is only an 
assertion of an event affirmed to happen at the present timo; and as such 
it does not admit of any such explanation of the contradiction. 

to the ground, because the passage does not lay down that fcho acquisition of cattle is 
to follow immediately after the performance oE the sacrifice. Bub fcho original objec¬ 
tor replies that, though unch immediate sequence is hob directly mentioned, yet ib fa 
distinctly implied by indication, which ia only a particular form of verbal denota¬ 
tion. 

8 Another case,”— i.e., the passage “ Esha yajn&t/udhi yajtvnanah anjasu swargam 
lolcamydti ”— referring to the auorifieer, who is dead, and ia placed upon the funeral 
pyre with all the sacrificial implements in his hands,—lays down that sttoh a sacritloer 
proceeds directly to Heaven, The sense of the objection is that inasmuch as the 
body which bears the implements, is seen to be burnt to ashes, the mention of its 
journey to Heaven is contradictory to direct So use-perception. 

9 The assertion of a trustworthy person is always in keeping with facts of Sense- 
perception ; and it is only as such that it is true. The present case is not so ; honee it 
must he false. 

ii This Karikh refers to the Tihlshya passage “ na ca na ydtHi, Ao.,*' and is with 
reference to an objection that such an assertion of tho Bhdshya ia superbnous; because 
whether tho passage is a Tidhi or not, it tnukos no difference in the above arguments, 
The sense of the K'u'ika is that the 0 ha.shy a adds this in order to differentiate tho pre¬ 
sent, passage from the Citra passage. 
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13- “ Though, as a matter of fact, tho body being bumf, the fis- 

e^fced reBuib uouhl not belong to it, even if lbs> passage were an Ln j une- 
tion,--ye't 'on the strength of (swob) an injunction there could beanas- 
eittT]|dk>n (of something apart from the body, to which Use result, Journey 
to Heaven, would appertain) ; and it is such an assumption that is mt 
aside by the Sentence ( 4 Na ca «« yftiiH vidhih '). 

14. M Such (contradiction of facts of SonBe^pereeption) Ja found to 
be the ease with almost all ATthav&das and Mantras ; hence all these may 
ho made the subject of the above proposition (i.i> Maortizig the falsity of 
fc.uch vedio passages as those ahoy a cited * HJsJia yqjnilyudhf t Ac-, Ac.) 

15* 14 Such being the ease, falsity would also belong to tho passages 

laying down the Jgmhotr a, Ac. -because they are ports of tho Veda,— 
like the Cifcra passage-, Ac.’ 1 

Thus mfo the 01mpir>r mi Citrakshepa, 


SffCTiOK 11. 

SAMBAtfDHAKSREPA* 

i-2, The argument proving the theory of the author ia this: (1) 
Vedic assertions are not false,— because in regard to their owu significa¬ 
tions, they are independent of the speaker,—like the notions of the word 
audits denotation, (2) Or, Ideas originating in the Veda are true*—because 
they arise f roni sentences that are eternal,—like the signification of a Sen¬ 
tence. And in this case we also have the support of the arguments shown 
before (under Apb. 2)* 

3- 4* Taking his stand upon the fact of the relation between word 
and its moaning being eternal, the author of the Blifishya bus set aside 
the invalidity of the Veda in order to establish its self-evidential charac¬ 
ter, And after this has been done, the objector declares* its falsity on the 
ground of its originating in the absence of any relation (between word 
and its meaning}* 

4- 5, That there ia a relation, and that it ia eternal have been declared, 
by the rumor Lion u Autpattikastn, Aa, T| with a view to set aside the falsity 
(of the Veda), Both of those facts are denied by the objector* j of those 
two, that there is no relation between Word and Meaning is hero consider¬ 
ed j and that it is non-eternal will be considered later on* {lftSrtfcfa, 45,46). 

i+ That. is to sny, gir.eo the condition of contradiction is the flnino t such Mantras 
may also ho lmld to bo f aim, on the ante gromml of theii? being contrary to Senfte- 
perception. 

In the PhUshya, wo have 11 auppottikutut fire */’' which proves the theory of the? 
trust worthiness of the Veda, Ac., md kavoa for a while tho objections urged in tho 
u Citrnkahbpii " - t bacnaac when tho finihonticity of tho Veda has toon onco established, 
on tho strength of that, we would hf*?e all objections answer ftd. 

*d Says the RbSshya : word has no relation, with Ha moaning, whence 

could it ho due to human origin c' ’ Tho meaning of this is that when the relation 



$*10, Sinoa no other relation is pomibte, contact or connection alone 
remains bebiud, And it \s itithis relation alone tluit we have f .lie xure cog¬ 
nisance of ordinary people. Consequently it ia the proflottce of this relation 
(between word: m$ the object denoted] that ia denied {by the objector) in 
the following manner s “The word is not related to the object demited,—be¬ 
cause it is not found to exist aimnlt anon Italy in the same place with the 
other,““liko the Vimlhyu ia not related with tho Himalaya, ” In tiro 
same manner non-relation may be proved with regard to the object denoted, 
or with regard to both of them. In order to establish the minor 
Premiss of feho above argument (that they am not found to exist in the 
same place), the instance of the ' raaor/ Ac., bos boon brought forward 
(by the objector in the Blilsliya), Men of the other party (that of the 
author himself), taking thoir stand upon the relation of deuotatmiess 
lexpressiveness ), my : If the objector Beck to disprove the existence of 
the relation of contact, than your effort is superfluous (because wo also 
deny this in the case o£ the word and its meaning) ; if, on the other 
hand, you seek to disprove the existence of all relation, then your 
argument is contradicted by such cases as Uio<te of the words “ Father ” 
and li Son” Ac. Similarly (if all relation bo denied) then the predicate 
(absence of all relation) of the conclusion fails, in the case of fcho in ianc© 
of the Vindhya and the Himalaya, which bear to each other, the relation 
of existing on the sumo Earth. 

11-12, If the relation of expressiveness be denied, then there is con¬ 
tradiction to ordinary usage ; and contradiction al#o to the objector 1 # own 
declaration,—because it is not possible, by moans of words devoid of all 
relation (with their meanings),, to explain one's theories to the other 
party. 

betwcfrn the Word and its meaning him boon ascertained to bo eternal, it would also 
impiy the etnrimlity of the mumbor* rolufcd j and belsig ofornal, these could not 
have any diHCreprmeiw, in the B bape of fatrity and the Hkc^aud these having 
been a*t aside, the uelf #afficieut authority of the Veda would bf-como eetnb! fated. 
Consequently, in order to strike at the very root of this reasoning, the objector is 
made, in the RimshyO, ty deny sUl rolnti unship between the Word and the Meaning 

^-i !l Sayft t lie Bbfehya t "If there wore any relation between tho word and the 
meaning, the uttaraace of the words 1 Ilaior * and * Sweet Cake* wnnld bring about a 
euf in the face and ita filling with meet* respectively.” It may be objected to thk 
section on tUe part of the objvotov that, there ia no ?neh rule ae that the two mi m- 
bors related should always eo-aiiut in Lhe same place* With a view to this it ha* boon 
declared that no other relation save that of Conjunction or Contact fa possible, between 
the Word and its meaning ; and lienee whenever one o£ them would exist, the other 
would surely exist. "The other $arty t fa? jay s the fihiahj* : i[ That relationship 
which can bo hero pointed oat, &□/* 

1U0 » Father and Son. ’ -in tlio ©an© of those wortH thare is certainly a relation 
between their denotations,—and ns each a total denial of the relationship between tho 
denotations of all words is not into. 

n Js “ Devoid, "—os declared by the objector. 
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21M3. Then, as a matter of faH, in the action of denotation (or e*- 
preusskwa) the objective ch&ract&r ‘bolonga to the object denoted, and (hat 
of in a ton mentality or agency to the Word; 

M*W* Since both (word end meaning) are prod mate* in the cotn- 
prelieiieiou (of assertions), and as such both are accepted to be coneomi- 
tant * and the relation of the word and its meaning cone i a to in the fact 
of both of,lbe an being restricted to one fionapreheamon. 

H-J5* Though t-havo can be no relation between the different casts, 
yet in the ease of an action, we have the fact of one thing being the 
helper and another the helped, cogn is art through the cotmecitkra of that 
action; and it is this (fact of the meaning being the helped and the word 
the helper) that constitute* iho particular relation between Word and 
Meaning. 

Tha action of denotation, bolobgfojf to Iks Ward* luti for, if 9 result, the csom* 
prnhsnsion of the mohuteg; and this is nono other than n know led go of the Word 
which, wliou considered in relation to its result in thfc shape of the comprehension of 
fchoobjeot denoted, is known a# the action of denotatiQH* And in sqr>h a caso* thitt 
which ia the object of com prehension, is accepted to be the chjwt daunted by that Wordj, 
and the Word in cither the rneuna of comprehension, or the ago Lit that tnakee tho 
tnocniag coaiprohemlod by the peraoD i the consideration of thoae two alternatives Is 
reserved for a future qccwhpti. 

IS.U This ontidpartis the following objection : u Even if the above fnoU bo accepted, 
all that fcVuiy can prove ifl that the Word and the lit caning bole ng to a single uctioti 
of denotation, and not that they arc in any way related to duo another. ” The sense 
of the reply la that in the case of tba predicates of propositions (as both the Word and 
the Meaning are in the present case), the fact is that by the force of the action 
iti which they coheres they are iuado conoomitnnt * and therefrom results bhs relation 
of mutual rcBtriotfom Byon between the Subject and tha Predicate, them is this con- 
eOTUiUnce. The subject draws the action to and the action reverts to it only 

after it has token with itself the Predicate which forme e part of its own. In the case 
in pioafclon, the predominant factor ie the object denoted $ and this, with a view 
to the ucoouiplislunimt of its cons prehension* tnkee to the action of Denotation j 
this Utttii p in it» turn, takes to the Word* And thus, between the Word and Its 
Meaning, there is the relation of being restricted to the same action (of Denotation). 
This rule of restriction is fcbni explained: That notion of Denotation which Has the 
word ** Cow 11 for its instrument baa for its objective,, the object rcTt; and conversely, 
that which bps the object <ww far its objective has the word !f Cow for its its at rumen E„ 
Though this restrict iota could not apply to the case of words with many meanings, Or 
when the same object j* denoted by many words,—yet ana rule, we do net admit of 
such words and synonyms j ns this would make tire signiticaMou of the words in a 
particular context doubtful. H-iwevor in a case where wo da pome across such words, 
aniboruad by the to rip turns, we are forced to fvoonpt the chance of doiit But the 

relation above eipluined it main 9 intact, in the generality of Cases, the other cases 
being Only exceptions to it, 

lvit The Word being the and tbs meaning the ^active. The Word 

helps to make the meaning com probemled and thus capable of nsa^o * nud thus, 
there ia between the Word and ita Meaning, this relation of tbs helper o»d the ft# l$ed t 
which is tha same at that of the ttpressor and the expressed, 
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16. It lifi8 already been proved (above) that invariable concomituilce 
is not the moans (of signification). 

16-18. 14 If by the Word * Sanjrta ’ (nams) be meant tho fact of its 

being the means of comprehension, then it could not be the integral 
piyrt of denotation. The name ia postulated by usage according as tha 
Word is found leading to the comprehension (of the meaning) ; and 
the mime itself does not signify the meaning, so long as the relation 
(of the name with tha meaning) has not boeu ascertained. Therefore 
the expressiveness of the name follows subsequently, as in the case of 
smoke (which leads to the inference of lire, after the invariable ooncomi- 
ti;nce of the two has been ascertained). And lienee, like tho smoke, it 
(name) would cot form the integral part of denotation.” 

18-21. This (Sanjna) is not of the same character as smoke, &c. 
Because in the case of these latter, the inference (of fire from smoko) 
results after the invariable concomitance (of fire and smoke) has been 
ascertained, before which there is no idea of the smoke as being the 
means of comprehending (the existence of fire); whereas in the present 
case (of Verbal denotation) there is no idea of invariable concomitance 
before that of the denotativeness (of the Word). Whenever the relation 
(of the Word and the Object denoted) is recognised through the asser¬ 
tions of old (knowing) people, there—and in no other form—at once follows 
the idea that tho Word is the means of the comprehension (of the said 
meaning). 

21-24. In some places old people assert that ‘such and such a 
meaning is to bo understood by such and such a Word;’ in other places 
they say ‘this is the expressive (Word) and that the expressed (mean¬ 
ing);’ while in other cases, younger people find that there is an action (of 
the middleaged person following the Verbal utterance (of an old person 
directing him to a certain course of action), and thereby they infer that 
the middleaged man must have comprehended the meaning (of the older 
man’s utterance), and decides that 1 because the middleaged man has 
understood the Word to denote such a meaning, therefore ordinary people 
know these to have the characters of being the expressive and the 
expressed respectively.’ 

>S Tie concomitance is recognised only after the denotation has been accomplished, 
and never before that. 

i#_il fn the case a smoke, the com prehension is preceded by the idea of invari¬ 
able oopoomittmee, whereus in the case in question, it is quite the reverse. 

It.Si This anticipates tho following objection: “ Inasmuch as it in only a Son- 
. ‘''tee ntiered by the old man that is found to express a moaning, denotativeness must 
bet ug to the Sentence, and not to tho Word” The sense of the reply is that though 
ufc first there is such a mired up comprehension, when the Sentence * bring the cow ' 
is pronounced,—yet when it is followed by another direction —' take away the horse,' 
and the othsr person acts accordingly,—then the boy looking upon the scene comes to 
comprehend the meanings of the words "cow " and '* horse,’’ apart front the Ser.teiicea, 

33 
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£54*25* Thus, tli&kgh, in the beginning, the dcnotat!v<mess (of fi. Word) 
in found to bo mixed up (in the Sentence), yet, subsequently, by mean a oL 
atS riant I ve and negative concomitance, the meaning of the Word is assei^ 
taineti apart from the Sen tence. 

25-26* On account of the presence of such multifarious denotations, 
partaking- of such cUv'drso factors m cbu\% property^ substance, aciion y and tho 
manifold Mib-divisions of these, quickly brought about both directly and 
indirectly (by indication),—ordinary people have no cause to enquire into 
a definite ascertain men t of the one specific object of denotation. 

27-29* People versed in Syntax (the Mlmansakas) however only nis- 
criminate it in order to get at f.hecompavM! ve^strength and weaknesn (among 
the diverse significations of a Word)* (For instance) a word denotative 
of the class in weak when expressing a particular individual through 
indication, because .such indication, (of the particular individual bv a 
word denotative of the class) is intervened by the class (jutorvening 
between the word and the individual indicated). Therefore it is necessary 
that some discrimination be made as to how much forms the (direct) 
dm&tation of a Word, and how min fell is indicated by means of iho denota¬ 
tion, through an eternal relation. 

29-31. Since when the general word (‘ cow *) is used, ami there is 
no mention of any particular kind (of cows), we find the former (general 
name) applying to the particular (kind of cow) also; and again since 
when a higher genus is named (f.i 'living beings'), if the particular 

Wlion tie word “ cow ?f is uttered, the person brings n particular animal, which is not 
brought when that particular is not need* Such are tlie affirmative au<l negative pro* 
cesses by whirl: the denotation? of individual words come to be ascertained. 

87 J9 The eumnHm #mm ia the class * substance/ and m the species included 
therein, we lrnve the eUms f * Earth/ f living beings/ 1 cow *—the one Following lacing 
a species under the preceding class, “Earth ” is a specific of tho clads 1 substance/ and 
generic with rojgdtrd to ( living beings.’ Now, if the word 1 Earth * be made to express 
the specific class of < living beings / it mn do sb only by directly denoting the class 
* Earth/ and thereby fndicaitu p the cla?m * living beings * as included within itself ; 
this iridicRHoU being necessarily intervene d by the denotation of the clans * Earth, 
and thereby being a little weakened in the process. We have n, Sentence in tho 
Yeda— ' JJ Ahav uni ye jukcU * f ; here tho word * juhoti * directly* denotes the homa in 
general, and indicates, through that, the particular homn y the <s Pafemsanyiija/' for 
instance Another sentence is— fi Garhapxtye patnisanyajdn* ” ; which directly denotes 
the particular ffotnas as to bo performed in the Cu/rhapatya fire ; and hence we find 
that the relation of.the Pahusanylja to the Ofirhapatya is much closer than that with 
the Ahavaniyas * and accordingly this latter is set aside in favour of tho former* If 
tho comparative strength of denotation, &o., wore not determined, then we would have 
no standard by which to arrive er a definite conclusion m the case Cited. 

89.31 When the word u Cow ,J is uttered, even if the particular ** red tf ;kind of cow 
be not mentioned, the former generic name <( Cow Jt ia found to apply to all tho 
different kimln of cows j and thus we see that wherever we havo the class ’ cow ! we 
have tho m ine “ Cow. 11 On the other hand, when a higher Genoa—“ Substance n or 
“livings being*.’’—is named* even if there is no mention of any other species than the 
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fBjNwica of Unfit ('now *) bo not named, the former name (* living beings’! 
does not give any idea of (the particular 1 class cow ') ; therefore from 
such aOirma&ire and negative concomitance, there arises the idea that 
iue word 4 cow 1 denotes only that object which has the dewlap &e> 

3D32* Thus we find that at first we have (in the word ‘cow s ) the 
cha* actor of signifying (the object cow) ; and based upon this is its deno- 
featiyeness (or expressiveness) : and this is the relation, of the mime ctntl 
the named, which is here spoken of as a restricted particular relation , * inva* 
riabb concomitance / 

33, *' Inasmuch- as, prior to the recognition of the relation (between 

the word and its moaning), the words 4 cow/ &ix t do not signify the 
object,—such words c annot have any denotative power,— like the words 
4 Devadatfca * and the like," 

34* Just as it is by usage alone that a word is cognised as signifying 
nn object, so it is in the same manner that we have the cognition of its 
Denotative power, ■which is recognised to be the means of that sig¬ 
nification. 

35, Justus the cognition of the form of the word helps the final 
result (in the shape of the recognition of the meaning of the word)* so 
also does recognition of the relation (between the word and meaning) ; 
and this does not take away the denotative power of the word, 

con?, we do not have the word u cow ” applying! in the absence of he definite cln&a 
* Cow. 1 Thus we find that when the com 1 exists, the name 14 Cow 11 applies to it ; and 
wfa i it does net exist, the name does apt apply,— m& accordingly wo conclude that 
the object eow > as characterized by the presence of the dewlap, is denoted by the 
word Cow. ” 

U-63i The particular meang of signification are threefold : (1) the senses, which, 
by their mere presence! give rise to the idea of the object, as being in contact with 
themselves \ (2) the Inferential Middle Term, which gives an idea of the conohmon 
through the premises ; (8) the expressive power of Words, which gives an idea of the 
object, immediately after it haa been ascertained tint such a word signifies such an 
object. In the case cited, we find that as soon as the mere fact o { the word u Oow 
signifying the object cow has hsen ascertained,— if no other relation between them 
is recognised--, we at once obtain au idea of ihe signification of the word ■*; Cow, * r 
whenever it happens to be pronomie&d ; and from this we con abide that snob a signi¬ 
fication 1 , in the absence of any other relation, must be based upon a relation other than 
those of the Sense-organs and the Middle Term ; and to this particular relation, wo give 
the name u Denotative n or 11 Expressive n ; and it is this relation that has been called 
41 invariable concomitance Ji above ; because in the case of the Word and its meantn , 
we cannot have the ordinary invariable COSeoinitanoe based upon the identities of 
location or duration, 

83 The objector has been made to urge, in the Bhashya, that 41 if the word is ex¬ 
pressive of the object, wherefore does it not signify it Urn first time that it is heard hy 
a parson |J P This argument is explained in the Klrikl : just as the word u Devadatta " 
c&u have no inherent denotative uesa, &c., Axj, 

S* 11 Means '*—the process whereby the >bjcet is signified by the word. This 
act^docs not strike at the denotative power of the word* 
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30, In fact, whatever is known to be the means of the accomplish - 
men t of anything, it always stands in need of anxilliary causes; but this 
does not desti’oy the power (or capability) of the former accepted cause, 

37- 38. There is no cause, either in the ordinary world or in the 
Veda, which does not stand in need of an accessory aid, afforded by a 
knowledge of the process (of the causal notion), which latter is necessary 
for the accomplishment of a full idea of every cauaal relationship. 

38- 39, The cause is distinguished from the prucess, by means of a 
discrimination of the intimate (cognate) from the foreign (heterogenous) j 
and sometimes the said distinguishing depends upon the option of the 
speaker; for when one is much troubled by darkness, he is found to ex¬ 
claim ' what is the use of noy eyes, when my seeing has to bo brought 
about by the aid of the lamp ’ P 

40. But as a general rule, we find that, since a blind man cannot 
seo even by means of hundreds of lamps, therefore in the case of the 
perception of colour, &c., the only manifesting cause is the eye (and not 
tlie /amp). 

41. The eye is accepted to be the causa, (1) becanru! it is cognised 
to be stronger (in the ease of the specific visual perception) than the con¬ 
nection of the body, soul and mind, on the ground of (these latter being 
common to all perception, and the eye itself) having a specific relation 
(to the perception in question), and (2) because it is found to be in closer 
proximity to the seat of visual perception (than the accessories, lmn$, ^c.) 

42. In the same manner, in the ease in question, the cognition of 
the relation (between word and meaning) is only an accessory. If yon 

8 * it ; B no t the Word alone thai stands in need of an accessory in the shape of 
the cognition of the relation between the word and ita meaning * such is the ease 
with everything that is known to bo a cause, 

B1 Keen is the case of visual perception wo have the need of light; but this 
does not in .my way affect the fact of tliB ".ye having the faculty of vision, In fact 
it. knowledge of the process of the operation of the causes,—of the Eye for instance,— 
is necessary for the full recognition of its csmsal efficiency. 

65.80 This anticipates the following objection : “When both the cawse (the denota¬ 
tive power of the word) and the process (the cognition of the reflation between the 
word and meaning) are expressed by the word, what standard have you got to 
di Keren tinte the cause from the procedures * ’ ? The reply is that that which is more 
cognate is the cair.se, and that which is leas so is the process. 

if This antioipat.ee the fallowing objection : “ We do not see even when the eye 
is fully active, if there is no relation between the Soul and the Body, and the Soul 
and the Mind {i.e., if there ie absent-mindedness), therefore it is this latter connection 
that must be accepted as the cause of perceptiiin.’^ The sense of the reply is that 
the said connection is a factor common to all perceptions, and as such, can; at bo accep¬ 
ted as the specific cause of a particular perception,—that of the eye for instance. 

*8 The real cause is the word, on account of its close proximity to the denotation. 

If evr'n than yon persist in holding the cognition of the relation to be the cause, you 
are welcome to it j and we will not try to persuade you any further. 
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hold it to be tho cause, on the ground of simplicity, thou wherefore 
should anyone dissuade yon from such a course P 

43. The passage of the Efhashya beginning with “ just as the eye, 
&c., ” points out the contradiction (involved in the argument brought for¬ 
ward by the objector, in Karika 33). And, as a matter of fact, even in the 
case of 1 Devadatta 1 (cited as an instance, in the same. Karika), people 
accept the presence of a latent (denotative power). 

44, Inasmuch as even in the presence of external lights in the 
shape of lamps, colour, Ac,, are not perceived by the blind, and because of 
the immediate sequence of the final result (visual perception) (to the action 
of the eye), the Eye is accepted to be the cause (*.e., the means of visual 
perception). 

45, “ The relation of lhe name and the named (i.e., the denotative 
relation) has its recognition dependent upon human agency ; and as such 
it does not exist prior to the existence of men. If such relation be desired, 
then it cannot but be caused (i.e., not eternal). 

46. ** Since the two are located in different places and time, 
therefore, there is no similarity between these two (Name and the Named), 
—just as between the jar and a piece of rope, and hence there cannot be 
any natural relationship between them.” 

Thus ends the chapter on “ Samhandhakshepn.” 

Section 12, 

ON “SPHOTA” 

l. When the substrate has been recognised, the comprehension of 
the object of which it is the substrate becomes an easy matter. And 
because the enquiry deals with the relation, therefore the Bhashya has said 
“ now, in the word ‘ cow,’ &c.” 

48 " latent, ” i.e . s —bronght about in full force, as soon as the name ie given to 
a particular individual—(Fide ch. on “ Sense-perception”), 

♦>» “ jfuman Agency ”—the cognition of tkemo&uings of words has been shown to 
be dependent upon tho utterances of experienced j arsons, Ac. This shows that, prior to 
the existence of these people, the relationship between the word and its moaning did 
not exist. And as such it cannot be eternal, as laid down in the Rhishya. 

46 It Is a fact of ordinary experience that a relation is found to enbeiat between 
two objoots that are in some way identical. The name and tho named {i.e., tho word 
and its meaning) however, are in no way identical, either in extension or in duration, 
as shown by the Bhashya: ■« The word is in the mouth, #Tc., Jmt as, there being 

ito natural connection between the jar and the rope, their only connection is brought 
about by liftman agency,—-so, in the same manner, in the ease of the word and its 
meaning, there being no natural relationship, the denntativeneas of words cannot but 
bo accepted to be created by human agency ; and aB such, it cannot bo said to be 
eternal. 

1 Says the JUui&hya “ Now then in the case of ‘ Gauli,’ which is the word ” ? 
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2, W’iio by liiniiuslf would givi' imy rt-j'Iy to frncli f.liooristK as bold 
Hi eoriea contrary to the fuels of Sense-perception ? Consequently the 
Bbashja cites ibe opinion of a revered person, 

8, Those, who hold the cognition bf the word to depend upon the 
oomprolieiisbn of Us menuing f may resj? for the time being. At present 
we consider the cognition of the word as (it appears) through foenase- 
perception, 

4, Our u Sense-perception f * is not incapable (of giving to the 
cognition of the word) ; and when the object (the word) has been ascer* 
famed hy means thereof, no other more capable means in possible, with 
reference to which (the cognition of word) could bo considered, 

6 Therefore when the word has been cognised by the Ear, whether 
it denotes its meaning or not, it has the character of the Warily and it 
is only thus that the fact of common experience is not .contradicted* 

6, If the capacity of the word ‘ W ord s depend upon the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning, then an entity, other than the Word, will have to 
be postulated!™because the word Word * is not ordinarily known to be 
so dependent (upon the comprehension of meaning). 

7, Because sntoh&i 4c*, leading to the comprehension of the existence 
of j fire. Ac., cannot bo said to bo words ; nod ago in because they do not give 
any sense,—the name fi *>bda n could not bo domed to single letters. 

8, Even prior to the comprehension of the meaning, if a word be 
duly cognised hy the Ear, the name * Word 1 cannot be denied to it* Oon- 
vtersely, c von i f a meaning be co m preh eis (lc 1 1, th e nam c L ^ ^d can u > ■ t up p1 y 
to that which is not comprehended by Iho Ear, 

The Bril?? Anticipates the objection that the opponent lms objected to the presence of 
nay eternal relation between the word and its meaning; and hence whnt was necessary 
for the BSSfthya to do was to prove the etemality o£ such relation. The sense of the 
Kirrki la that after the nature of the word itself hag been ascertained, tha considsia* 
tion of iie relations becomes an easy matter* 

% Say? the Bhasya: “The word 1 UauV is nothing more than the letters ga r m 
and the Fie^tt^as declared by the revered 1 p&varaha,** The K3nka moans that the 
name of Upavarsha ia given., not with a view to show that the Opinion is i^ot a 
greenble to Hie Author himself, but only tc cite the authority of a revered person 5 
as the Author dare not contradict, by himself, the pet theories of eueh clever people 
fie the Vniy^koranas, who hold the word to bo something quite apart from the 
letters it is composed of,—a theory that is opposed to a directly perceptible fact. 

8 The word u Word 11 is known in the world to be that which ia perceived by the 
Bar i and the Bar only hears the letters; lienee we conclude that word in nothing more 
than the component letters. 

* M Entity other fhaii the Word, n —based upon the denotation of the meaning by 
the word, which cc aid not be expressed by the word, “Word”; because that would 
contradict all accepted usage, 

7 If the mere fact ot bringing about the comprehension of something were the 
sol© differentia of the class u Word /.■ then smoke would also become included in that 
class; because it brings about the comprehension of the esiatence r>£ Fire. And again, 
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r oE fftctj tvi> find that independently of one another by, 
meiuls of audibly perception nrocompi'etiondod, in tlicit' respective forme, 
the letters (constituting a word), and not either a preceding or a subsequent 
object. 

JO Em wlien the letter is uttered with the least effort, it is either 
clearly recognised ns a full letter, or it is not recognised at all. 

J J Apart from the letter itself, its constituent parts ore never cog¬ 
nised j Por are these f parts) ever found to be intermixed with the letter, 
as the threads are with tho piece of cloth. 

12. And since these parts are never cognised ( by means of Sense- 
perception), they can have no oogniaer in the shape of n Middle Term. Nor 
is there any scripture laying down such cognition with regard to it Aud 
since it U not perceived (by the sense) Analogy cannot apply to it, 

13. Nov would there be any inconsistency ill the letter, if the 
existence of such parts be denied ; jnafc as there is no inconsistency in the 
case of such parts (of binary compounds, as atoms) not having any further 
parts (of themselves). 

M*. Why too, should not the letter, devoid of any constituent parts, ho 
cognisable by Sense-perception ? As in the case of the Aka^a, so in the 
case in question also, we would have for the Middle Term (in nn inferential 
process’ leading to the cognition of such parti ess letters), nit idea (of tho 
letter) devoid of any notion of tho parts. 

16. Like Aka^a too, even when there is difference of locality, there 
can be no veal difference among tho letters themselves. “Hut then if they 

if that were the sola differentia, then a single letter, not capable of giving any sense, 
would cease to be included in tho snid class. Both these, tho inclusion as well as tho 
occlusion, are equally absurd. 

9 The tetters gd, &o., are those that are heard by the Ear; nothing besides those 
can he so.heard. By the phrase 1 preceding object ’ arc meant the constituent parts of a 
letter, and by * subset.tent oljjt-ct* are meant the drives ‘ Gatwa’ 1 Auiwn’ and ‘ Go<;ab. 
datwa, ’ the word 1 (hut h * considered as ono component whole apart from tho letters, 
and atioh other assumptions ns the “ Sphota ” and the rest. 

10 This MrifiS proves that as a foot of Sense-perception, no constituent parts of 
letters are ever cognised. Xo intermediate course is possible. Even when the letter is 
only whispered, it is either fully recognised as the letter, oi being not heard it is not 
cognised at all. 

I* They are not cognised by menus of Inference, 

18 Tho atom which is a pan of the binary compound, is accepted to bo without 
any parts of its own i and if there is no inconsistency in this, there can bo none in the 
denial of parts to letters. Therefore the cognition of any snob parts of letters cannot 
be said to be due to Apparent Inconsistency. 

14 “ Middle* retro**—The argument may be thus stated—“Letters are without 
parts - because wo have a sensuous cognition of those na devoid of parts—just ns wo 
have ono of Akiiga.” 

I 6 T-in ugh the letter ffa may bo found in different places, yet it is the name every, 
wharf, just as the A ka$a is the same everywhere. With this Khrikri begins tho denial of 
f he ‘ - fub.' ilf!S i otyVet* "—spoken of in K. 9. And the A nthor begins with the denial of 
the class " ftafwa. “ The meaning is that all ‘pa’ is one and the same, the different 
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were all the same) there could be no idea of difiereiiCft among them .” 

(Reply). How theu, have you the idea of singleness (of thecfoss * Gafcwa ’) ? 

10. Questim : “ We have the idea of singleness with regard to the da&s 
f * Gafcwa *), and that of diversity with regard to the individual go’s. We 
do not hold to the diversity (of the individuals) alone; and therefore it 
is not impossible for as to have an idea of singleness (of the class). 

17. Bat in the case of letters, apart from the class “ Word ” (' fab- 
dnhva’), we have no other class applying to them as distinct from the ifidi vi- 
dual (letters). And if there is no other class (applying to the individual 
letter), it can only be a letter (and not a class). 

18, The idea that it is the same (letter) does not savour of similar¬ 
ity, because there is no similarity in tho absence of a similarity of con¬ 
stituent parts, and there are no such parts in letters. 

19, Because tho letter ga is an object of Sense-perception, therefore 
tho precZiwifln of its contraries pan be of no use (in its cognition) ; nor, at tho 
time (of the cognition of tho letter ga"), is any denotative word or any 
Middle Term cognised (and as such the cognition cannot he either verbal 
or inferential}. 

20. Question ; “ Just ns in the case of ga, Ac., we postulate the class 
* Word * ( ‘ Cabdatica’), and as in the case of the different species of 
cows, wo have the cbtss * Cow,’—-so in the same manner, why could nob we 
postulate the class ‘ Gatwa' (as applying to all ga's) ” ? 

21-2J. Answer : When tho different individual cows, and the different 
pa’s, have been recognised in the form of individuals, they become, as such, 
incomprehensible by any idea of cltws i and it is for this reason that we 
admit of (such) classes (as ‘ Gatwa ’ and * fabdatwa ’ to admit of the com* 

places where they occur not making them distinct individuals. Hence ns there is no 
multiplicity of individuals, there can he no snch class as ‘'-Gatwa.' 1 The objector larges 
that if there were no multiplicity of individuals, we could have no such notion aa that 
< this ga is long aud that ga • is short, ’ &,a. The Author meets this by a counter, 
Question.—" How can you have any idea of the singleness of the class ‘ Gatwa,' wnon 
you hold the individuals to be entirely distinct ’* ? 

18 That the ga is tho same as the one Been elsewhere. 

19 The Bauddhas assert the preclusion of the contrary (ApOha) to bo the mentis of 
cognising an object. Tho Karlfct means to say that the cognition of a letter cannot 
be amenable to thiB negative means, because it is found to bo perceptible by tho 
senses ; nor do we know of any word that cau denote the letter ; therefore a cognition 
of this latter cannot he bold to be Verbal ; and ns no proper Middle Term is possible, 

it cannot bo inferential* r| 

so It is proper for the Bauddha, who denies all class, to deny the clans " Gatwa also. 
But the jtfffflJnMfei admits of snob classes as '* Qaidatwo” and “ Gotwa ” j why then 
should he deny the class ■* Gc.twa ” which is similar to these ? 

3LSi We deny the fact of “ Galioa” being a class, not without reasons; cur chief 
reason for doing so is that we are rob cognisant at any such class, apart from ! ulass 
" qabdatwa" among the many « ga's w we have sn idea that ‘this ga is a Qaida, 
and that ga is a ’ just as in the case of different kinds of tom, we conceive 
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prehension of the individual -caws mega's). Whereas in the case of the 
presence of sucb diversity as the long 1 ga, the short ga, Ac. the one iadiv i 
dual ga is not recognised as distinct from another individual ga. Therefore 
the letter (ga) being one only there oan bo only one Idea (with regard 
to it). The presence of snob diverse specific cognitions (as the ‘ long ga, 
the * short ga,' &c.), must bo explained us being duo to the diversity 
of the manifesting cause (the uttering of the letter with dill.'rent degrees 
of effort, Ac., &o) 

24. Just as yetur class ‘ even when cognised by means of 

such particular instances as the long, Ac., is accepted to be oik. on y, 

so would also bo our individual letter. 

25. You accept the diversity (iu the individual ease of the long ga, the 

short ga, ^e,), as caused by a diversity in the specific characters of the 
individuals constifcutmg (lit* mauife^-ng) the class j tmd wt- c°ti l a .m> 
ox plain tho diversity (in the case ol th- leng gti, the short ga, to k 

caused by the diversity in the degrees of effort used in tho utterance o 

each of i heso, . . 

26. Therefore nil that is noeessary in cognition wo can got from the 

letter alone ; and whatever is perceived (to bo distinct) in different indi¬ 
viduals is well explained as being duo Id the different degrees of effort in 
utterance. Hence such notions, as those of the class k Gatwa and the like 
must be rejected as useless. 

27. Even if sueli a class as £ Gatwa ’ were subsequently assumed, it 
wot’d be extremely difficult to prove the facts of its being omnipresent, 

eternal, and iuhereing in every individual (ga). 

28-29. The individual letter, on the other hand, is accepted by 
both of us ; then, just as you attribute otemality, Ac., to the aseum<:a (dues 
* Qatm % so you* can attribute it to tho individual, which is an estaldished 
entity for both ns. Thus too therd would bo no difficulty in accepting it.* 
inherence in tho individuals (because nil the individuals being identical, tho 
character of tho letter ga must inhoro equally in ail). 


that ‘ibis is ft cow ami that is ft cow, ’ Ac., Ac. Stioh notions of every *ga’ being 
a Cfabrfa would nofc bo possible, if! tliore wore no such class as ‘ (fabdatwa, which tatter 
therefore we cannot deny. In the case of such notions as this * long ;/< tlio Short, 
‘ yu ’ ami the like, olio diversity is due to the difference) in the degrees of effort in the 
utterance of each letter - ; and the diversity being thus explained, it is not admissible 
io postulate a distinct class in the shape of 11 Qalwa,” The length, shortn&sii, <kc., are 
the propc-ltod of tho same individual ‘ ga,’ just as * bravery * ‘cowardice/ &c., are those 
of the ■. tuo individual Dovadatta. 

« Even when you admit of tho ttfass • Qabra, * you cannot deny auch diversities as 
those- of the long 1 ga *, tho short ‘ ga, ’ &c. You would explain this as being caused by 
tho diversity in the specific characters of the individual long ga’s, short Ac. but 
in our case also, though wo hold tbo lettcr to be one only, we could explain the diver¬ 
sity us being based upon tho different degrees of effort In tho utterance of tho ( on g 
and the vli-M ’ j i, * &c, 

34 
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29-30. Iu the ease of the consonants, wo have no rmoli diversify 
(as the long, short, &o.),—which diversity ia recognised only on acco'unt of 
(ho tinge of tlio vowel (nneompanymg each consonant) j and with regard 
to tins diversity, wo discriminate the fact, that it is not found to apply 
to the pure consonants (by themselves, apart from the accompanying 
vowel). 

33. Even in the case of the vowels, the notion of long, short, the., 
would only be due to extraneous influences (of the different degrees of 
effort in utterance),—because it belongs to the letter,—just f*s the notions 
of tho class * letter ’ and the * consonant' belong to the letter, and are 
due to extraneous influences, 

32, The letter ’ga’ is not recognised to be the substrate of the 
class ‘ Gafcwa,’ as abstracted (from the individual ‘ ga - because it is not 
comprehensible by any other idea save that of the individual * ga '—like 
the class ( Gatwii ' which is assumed by others (Vaiceshikas). 

@3*34, Since our conclusion is a negative one, and since tho two 
premises also are negative, the fact, of the instance being such as is 
not accepted Jiy any one of the two parties concerned, does not in nny 
way affect our argument. Or, for the above conclusion {“that the lettor 
ga is not recognised to be the substrate of tho class 1 Gatwa’ ”), we can 
have another reason (Middle Term or minor premiss) based on the fact of 
its being a letter,—like the letter *■ dha.’ This conclusion is not contrary 
to Sense-perception, because a contradictory proposition is never cog- 
disable. 

35. In denying the class * cow,’ on the other hand, there would be a 
decided contradiction of a fact of Sense-perception; because (in tho 
absence of such a class) there would be no such notion of the class ( ; cow 1 ) 
and tho individual cow (as belonging to it), which is a fact ordinarily 
perceived by the Sense. 

30417. In this latter case (of the class 1 cow ’), if the object wor*: 
one only (i.e,, if all individuals were identical, us in the case of the letter ga), 
then (in that case) we could not explain the diversity (of the ‘ black cow/ 

8M4 This anticipates tbft objection that inasmuch as the Mlminsakn himself does 
not admit o£ the class “ Gatwa," how could he cite it as an instance in his argument ? 
The Sense of the reply is plain. “ Contradictory proposition"— that there ia n ekes 
" Gatwa” whieh inheres in each individual “ ga..” The meaning of the Kfudka is that 
no sneli clase being perceptible, our conclusion cannot be said to he contrary toSwiise- 
perc option, 

65.81 In tho case of the letter* pa,’ we lave proved that, all tho individuals are 
identical, because the letter (i ga " is one only. Iu the caso of the cow, on the other 
band, wo have rnaoj - distinct individual cows, suoh ns the ted cow, lb© blacJc cow, &c., 
all of which have the common character of tho “cow,” consequently, inasmuch as the 
character oi the 11 con " is found to inhere in many distinct individuals, we o&tmot but 
.uimit of the class “ Cow," iu order to comprehend all the different kinds of cows, by a 
single word. 
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tfea [ red cow,’ &o.) t a8 keing <*rto to the diromt? in any manifesting ageno.y. 
Because (in the case of tire diws *eow’) there is no otlier manifesting 
agency save the individual cow ; though in the other case (of the letter 
1 ga ‘) we have tho diiterenoe of degree in. the tone of utter unco, The 
class 4 cow ' Ib always found to bo indicated by the individual cow ; hence 
it is that among the different individuals we become cognisant of the 
single * cow.’ 

38. Question : “ One, to whom both are objects of auditory perception, 
could have the dual conception; for you, however the tone of utterance 
being sup rseusuous, how could any specific cognition (of individuals) be 
brought about by means of these (tones of utterance; P" 

39. In reply to this, some people assert that when a sound is cognised 
by the Ear, as affected by the difference in tho degree of tone,—then it is 
fchafc there is a comprehension of this degree of tone, brought about on 
account of its being mixrd up with the letters. 

40. Or, that there is no cognizance of these (dhioania ); it is the mere 
cognizance of Cabda that is brought about by means of dhwani. Even 
the Yai^eshika becomes cogni eant of the intensity, Ac., o£ the Sound 
only through affection (of tho ‘ dhwani'), 

The conceptions of tho IndivhMtal and the das* are, m om opinion, both objects 
of auditory' perception ; and us such, it In quite possible for tho object of these con¬ 
ceptions themselves to be - perceived by the name '($gm of perception. Tour '* Nad<h ’’ 
on the ether hand, eonsiating as it does of differences m the intensity of the vibrn* 
tioii of the air particles, cannot be amenable to such perception ; and m such this could 
not bring about any conception of the let,ter 4f ga,** which is m object of auditory 
porouption* 

to Tho degree- of tone is neither airy, nor consisting of the conjunction and dig* 
junction of airwaves; it in only a property of the Air, a particular form of Sound 
known ae * Dhwani * or 1 H&da , 7 &o» Hound is of two kiuSfe^-one being in an entirely 
midifrcmntktod state, and the other consisting of the various letter sounds ; both of these 
equally belong to tho class n 9 abda/ t Of the latter sort, are the letters 4 ga , 1 ftjk, while 
the found of tho drum is of tho former kind, Time then, (Jabdn in the form of Wiwani io 
a property of the Air 5 anil it is tin's tlmt is the manifesting agency of tho loiters * ga f T 
<3bc. Consequently, os soon as tho air*waves! in 1 he form of ZWttoani, have struck the 
tympanum, the Ear becomes affected by them ; and by means of the Ear thus affected, 
the JfJjftpQi h becomes perceived, and is comprehended, sometimes, as all tmdiKeren■* 
dated sound, as m the case of the dram, while at other tiroe s it is found tx». manifest a 
cort’j in dlstlpct tetter—sound 3 and having thereby become mired up with the utter* 
aucoof the letters, it comes to be cognised m thus mixed ap, Even m the utterance of 
letters, we are cognisant of the mere sound, as apart from the letters, specially when wo 
differentiate she distance of sounds, through a difference in their intensity* Therefor© 
m oar case also, Dhwani is an object of Sense* pore opt ion, being perceptive by the Bar; 
and hence even fur us, a dual conception is not an impossibility. 

This KSrika presents another solution of the difficulty raised in K, Even 
tjte Yaigishika, who admits of tho class ' Gatica,* accepts tho presence of tho different 
degrees of intensity—high, low, &©, But thee© he cannot represent m tba properties 
of Sound, which according to hioi is itself a property (of Aka^n) and as such 
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41 -44. ( i.}. Those “W ho have fcheii? m iuds affafttecl hy tl»p povTOrtfiliyfl 
.4 bile* perceive s sweet f to bo c bitter/ and ( white J to he * y&ilttw 1 : (2) 
similarly those who are running fust, or moving in a boat, piiptake the 
fixed mountains, &c n to he moving ; ( 5j& anti again those who have applied the 
fat of the frpg to their eyes, mistake n piece of bamboo to bo a serpent. 
In the same manner people have an idea of the class ( * Gatwa ? ) as having 
the proper ties of highness and lowness t by means of the highness and 
lowness of individual letters 1 g&/ d;o, ; just as in, the uhe ve casc^ , tlicre is a 
mia taken cognition of the manifested bitterness, <lc , oven m the absence 
of any cognition of the element of mistake in tho Metnifeeiiinj agency (per¬ 
verted Sense of Taste, &e.), brought about by the recognition of their true 
causes (the perversities of bile, 

45-46* Some people hold fcho short and long doumls of the same 
vowel (J^ ) to be distinct individual letters; because, like the high and 
low sounds (of eottsorm de), the utterance (of the sound h) is not neces¬ 
sarily concomitant (with that of a)* And thus they postulate a tilasft 
4 Afcwa 1 as belonging to the three individuals (a, a, and f). 

incapable of having any property of its own, fThc Mimans&ka holda Sountl to be u 
(Hriinofc substance]* Consequently, tbo S^ai^oshika bolds that though Highness or how- 
U60^ cannot tdptg to the Sound* yofc they tiro cognised by moan# bf $t conception which 
*s affected by the difference^ of iotenaity of the tone of the utterance* in tho same man- 
nor, in our caso also, when the haft Dhtonni entered the Ear, and loaves it soon after, 
then, in that c uao> tKe affection of fcho Ear can sod by this speedy striking and return- 
centitrnes for a very short tuna j and thereby the,Sound tcio comes to bo produced, it 
limb very time, in accordance with tlie aforesaid affection of the Ear, and disappears 
soon after ; and this speedy appearance and disappearance constitutes whafc is known 
nn the shortness or lowness of tiro Sound, its .highness consisting of a longer stay in ino 
Bar of fcho u> waves {Dhivani), and honco also of the Sound itself. And thus, though 
the sMrtntm, §*c> % really belongs to the manifesting agency of the Dhwani 3 yet through 
extrema proximity, they oomo to bo attributed to fcha manifested Bound ; ami the 
Dhieani only bo-cornea the means of rendering tho Sound cognisable; ami as such, it can 
bo fcho means of differentiating the individual letters, as ahorl, lony, Sec, 

4L-Y4 This anticipates tlie following objection : H When Dlmani, tho cause of tho 
mistaken notions of shortness, Sc*, is ifcoelf mmognised, how onti the shortness , Ac,, b$ 
cognised? '* In reply, the Author proceeds to cite a number of Well-known example?, 
where people have mistaken notion.3 even in the absonco of any recognition of the 
agency that brings about such imaconcoptioua. People, with disordered bile, perceive 
the concheholl to be yellow, even before they are cognisant of their bilious disorder, 
Bo too, In tho case at i ssue r wo can have mistaken notions of tho shortness, Aic., of a 
letter, banod npon the said characteristics of the Di^vani (that preceder- the particular 
letter—sound), even in the absence of any cognition of this Dhwani itself. 

46*-v& Whether tlio consonant sound — of fjoifr instanco-bo high ov low, it is 

always accompanied by the same get — sound. In the ease of the vowel however, wo have 
the long vowel expressing something entirely different from that afforded by the short, 
— e*g n in the word f * Agamana ” (coming) and *■* Agamaua J ' fudl going) ; ttuE difference 
cannot be denied ; though belli *&* and 1 u 5 and the f ripple ' 3 * beldSig to ike same 
voirel dasa s often* * 
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Others however assert-, that the aasnmpfltni-of mu-. 1 /* a class 
is not proper; because the name * Aiwa ' could uot n,pp T y to the foag and 
the acute (which pro pronounced g, and S); in the same manner, : 
name * Afcwa ’ would not belong to tho short and die acute; nor could tho 
acute belong to the other two; inasmuch ns it cannot be recognised ns 
belonging to each of the t hree, —aa -wo have the name 1 cosy ’ applying to 
nil the cows—be they black, or rod. 

42. Tho word “ avarna-knla” may be explained as being based upon tlio 
identity of tl >f the utterance In the body,— like the forest and the 

like. It is only an expression denoting a collection (of vowels), and it is not 
indicative of any such class (as ‘ Atom '). 

50. The distinction of the letter itself into long and short* would bo 
(contradictory to the theory of tho eternal character of words: for, how 
can the letter, which is eternal, be said to bo measured (in its utterance) 
by duration (of its pronunciation) ? 

51. Therefore it is die tUterancv of the vowel that depends upon tho 
duration {length or shortness) of pronunciation, as lasting for two or three 
moments. The letter itself cannot bo affected by such duration. 

52. Qbj. ” But iu that case the length, &c., of the vow-els would (like 
highness, fyc . ) , cease to form an integral part of the letters ; inasmuch as (ac¬ 
cording to you) it will have nothing to do with the expressive (letters and 
words).” Hep, For us. the moans of denotation are the Utters recognised 
as such (hng, short, &c., by the specialities of pi ■enunciation). 

55. A moaning is got out of only such letters (either long or short 
or acute) as have previously boon found to bo denotative of that particular 
meaning. If it be asked—“ how can there he any (correct) comprehension 
of. meaning by a mistaken means?” (We reply that) the mis tub does; 
uot affVet the comprehension of tho meaning. 

This anticipates the Following objection: 41 If there is no such class ns 1 Atwa * 
how wtndd you account for the presence (in tho Mx\'tbhdshyu of Pafcanjali) of such an 
expression nc ‘ Araninhnlu,’ ns applied to all tho rowels S’ ” The s.'tiso cf tho reply is 
that tho said oppression only servos to indicate all the vowels taken collectively; exactly 
as the word ff forest” indicates all the trees considered as one corporate wholes and 
tho comprehension of all the vowels by moans of the single expression '* Avarnakula ” 
is due to the fact of all vowel -poaucis proceeding from the threat. 

w The meaning of t he expression ” o short vowel ” is < a vowel that lasts for a 
short time’} and this would bo contrary to tho theory of the etornality of Loiters. 

Ci The ‘ ITramva ’ (short) in held to last for ouo moment, tho “ Dlrgka " (Lone) 
for (-wo moments. and tho “ Plata” (Extra Long) for three moments, 

W The fruit, mango, is once found to bo expressed by the word « Amro,’' M 
tored by an experienced person. Latterly tho young man will comprehend the fruit 
only es denoted by that particular combination of sounds which he has hoard 
the older Mau. Thus though tho length, U„ are tho properties of tho pronunciation 
yet they are so mixed up with the Letters themselves that they aro mistaken to bo 
the properties or these letter; and bonce they coma to be accepted as formin'- 
integral f>arta of time, 
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54, speed of the horse, though a property of anotliar 
v r!ie fofiflfle), may be indicative of the f dashing or argent) business of the rider, 
so, for us, could the specialities of pronunciation be attributed to letters. 

55. “ But if length, &e., be not eternal, the expressi ve word would 
also become non-eternal.'’ This objection is to be set aside in a manner 
similar to the treatment of the order of letters forming a word. 

50. 1 n the same manner the comprehension of the accents, broad, &c., 

depends entirely upou the speciality of pronunciation (and does not belong 
to the Letter). Wo never recognise any difference based upou accents, af 
we do in the case of the length, fyc, 

57- 58. If we accept the accents to be forms of one and the same Letter, 
then wo could explain their difference (as broad, &tc.), in the same manner 
as we do the highness, dec. (of pronunciation). In this case (of the differently 
accentuated vowels) wo do not stand in need of any other sound, as wo do 
in the oaao of .another Letter. And it is these sounds (and not the vowels 
themselves) that have to be accepted as endowed with the characters os 
softness, acuteness, &c 

58- 5i>. liven when the Letter is one, tho sound is of two kinds,—one 
serving the purpose of indicating the forms of Letters, and another 

" Does not affect-, &0 *—Thu mistake lies only in tho attribution of the properties 
of length, Ac., to the Lot tore!, and in nothing else beyond that. ITonco thong h the means 
of comprehension is a mistaken ono, yet that does not touch the truth of tho comprehen¬ 
sion itself. ® g>, tho notion of the redness of the crystal, which is a mistaken oho, 
leads to the inference of the presence of a red object near from which we conclude 
that though the moans may be a mistaken one, the effect may be quite true. 

6 * Therefore the vowel is only one; and tho properties of length, Ac., belong in 
reality to tho duration of its utterance, and are only falsely attributed to itself. 

6b “ Became nm-cternal ”—because the word depends for its denotation upon the 
length or shortness of the vowels constituting it. Just as though the order, in 
which certain Letters appear in n word, is not everlasting, yob tho word itself is eternal; 
bo in the name manner, though this specialities of the promt notation may be non-eternal, 
yet that does not affect tho eternalifcy of the word itself. 

&'i The length, Ac., of a vowel are at times found to change tho moaning of words; 
and in this they are found to produce—though only as a mistake—tho notion of a differ¬ 
ence between tho long vowel and the short; but no eaoli difference is found to orist in 
the case of accents. So the claims of these latter are even much weaker than those 
of the properties of length, Ac, 

*7.65 " In this case, fc ."~This anticipates the following objection : 11 In the case of 
tho different accents, vve cannot hat posculate so many different sounds as belonging 
to tho Lotter; and honce, wherefore should we not accept a difference among tho various 
phases of the same vowel, instead of assuming so many distinct sounds fl ? Tho sense 
of the reply is that, of any one Lot tor, “-whatever its accent, Ac., might be the sounds 
are always of one and tho same kind; and as such wo have not got to postulate many 
sounds. It is only in the case of another Letter, that a distinct sound has to bo admitted' 
68.S9 The sounds that conjointly and simnltancously define the word are those 
that bring about tho comprehension of tho Letters; and those that deli us it gradually 
are those that follow at the lieela of tho comprehension. 
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extending throughout the comprehension (of such forms) j—these two. being’ 
the means of bringing about the definition (of the Letters) immediately 
and gradually (respectively) 

60. Thus then we have the comprehension of the long, <&o., when 
there happens to be a ooglmneration of the sounds of the former sort. Since 
it is the Letter itself that is comprohendod by means of these sounds, aa 
lasting during the specified time. 

Cl. And the recognition of the Broad and the rest is by means of 
these (sounds) aggregating simultaneously. On the aggregation of the 
others (i.e., those sounds that operate gradually) wo would have the differ¬ 
ence of pitch : vis : lute, &a. 

02. Though the character of the Letter has been recognised (at the 
first moment), yet the sounds gradually bring about a cognition of the same 
Letter, (during the subsequent moments) j and it is not any other letter 
that is cognised. 

63. Even if among Letters, there be an absolute difference, based upon 
the existence of individuals and the class,— then too, Jaimiui’a theory (of 
the etornality of words) remains untouched. 

64. Because, in that case, all the arguments, in favour of the sterna* 
lity of the individual * ga,’ would be transferred to that of the class ‘ Gat- 
m’; and the mention (in tlio BhSshya) of the Letters ‘ ga," 1 an; &o. t 

60 “ Specified time ”— one moraeut. for the short, vowel, two for the long, and throe 
for the acute. The lattor part of the Ivtirikii anticipate.-) the following objei-Mou: 
** The long Vowel is comprehendf ; 4 only when the sound is found to last for two mo¬ 
ments. The sound would, in this case, est-nd all along the com prehension; and 
aa such, tlio long and the rest must bo admitted to ho comprehensible by means 
of tho Bounds of the second sorb.” The sense of tho reply is that though, as a matter 
of fact these sounds are those of the gradual sort, and us suoh, bring about tho defini¬ 
tion of the vowol sound only gradually, and extend all along the comprehension, yet 
even during tho long time of 2 moments, ibis only the letter that is oompreho idod. 
And as that alone which helps the denotation of the meaning is accepted to constitute 
the form of tlio Letter; it is only with regard to this denotation that its long form ia 
comprehended ; con sequent ly, even though this form may have been comprehended at 
tho iirst moment, yet it is recalled to tho mind onty subsequently. For those reasons 
the sound must bo admitted to tend to indicate the form of the Letter; and hence it 
is quite correct to Bay that the Long, &o, } are implied by means of the Bounds that 
iieljf* in the recognition of the forms *>f Letters. 

«( Though the text roads ” (High and the rest), yet inasmuch as in tlio 

case of the High tho Bound does not extend throughout the cognition, the Fydyarat- 
nakara explains tho compound as "those that are proceeded by the Druta (High), &o.” 
—tha Medium u ud the £icw t 

68 A vowel, either short or Jong, having been cognised, all that the subsequent 
sounds (in deeper accents) do, is to help ia the ex pros a ion of the same Letter j no other 
Letter is expressed. 

68 Hence it should not be understood that we deny tho class ' Qatwa, ’ with any 
ulterior motive of favouring the theory of tho eternality of words. Wo deny it simply 
because we do not dud any good reasons for accepting ie., 
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would be explained asi referring to the classes 'Clutwa,' 1 Autiva,' &c. : and as 
such fhoi's would bo no contradiction. 

65. Tlie Letters cannot bo said to bring about an aggregate word,, 
bo can so each of the Letters is indicated by individually distinct efforts, and 
each of them is eternal and all-pervading. 

66. And when the word ‘ fjo ' is not thus brought about, how could 
wc bavo any such class as * Go^abdatwa ’ P Not* is au assumption of any 
such class possible, just as a class of letter ( ‘ Gatwa ’ ) (is not possible, as 
shown above). 

67. The notion of the sameness of a word (as uttered yesterday and 
to-day) is to be explained as being due to tho identity of the Letters compos¬ 
ing tho Word. In the same manner is to be set aside the asssumpdou of 
any aggregate udiole, apart from the component Letters. 

68. The assumption of an aggregate identical with the Letters how¬ 
ever, does not militate against (our theory of) tho character of betters, In¬ 
asmuch the Lettevs have the power to signify tho moaning (and as such 
they arc capable of forming an aggregate word, which, however, can have 
no existence apart from these Letters), 

68. Letters should bo accepted as being denotative of a meaning only 
according as they arc known (conventionally and traditionally) to have 
tho capability of expressing such meaning, 

70. With reference to those Letters, subsidiary ns they are to tho 
d- uotatiou of meanings, wo have also to admit of the facts of their colic 
cation, and of thoir being uttered by a single person, and that too in a 
certain definite order. 

71. The fact of the speaker of all the Letters being ono ami tho 
same, and that of their being uttered in a definite order, being* the means 
of the sign ideation,— what determines such signification is that order 
of the Letters, in which it has heeu previously found, by tho presort t 
speaker, to have boon used by experienced persons, 

72. The simultaneity of tho utterance of the Letters being impossible! 
it is not accepted (as in any way aiding the denotative process). In that 

66 An aggregate whole can he said to ho brought about only by each constitueni, 
pwrt| as happen to exist simultaneously. But tho betters are not so ptveeived ; ns each 
of them is brought about by a distinct effort peculiar to itself. If tho mere fact of 
all tho Loiters existing at the same timo (even though not so -pa revived at the same 
time) ware to be tho onuao of tho complete word being accomplished, then, inasmuch 
us ail tho Loiters are eternal and omnipresent, every Letter—-a combination ot Letters— 
could bo said to bo tho cause of any and every word, 

69 This anticipates tho objection that each individual letter cannot siguify the 
moaning of tho word, and the whole word cannot bo comprehended at any single 
moment,— hov- thou can there he any eigrn 11 cation ol meanings P The souse of tho 
reply is that the denotations of '.Yorcls nro based upon Convention, 

'* Any number of letters could be uttered at one and the sumo time, only by 
different persons ; bn I as a matter of fact, we find in ordinary life, that a word,— 
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cage (t.e,, in the case of euch simultaneity) the only possible course would 
bo to have a multiplicity of speakers. Bub we do not find such multipli¬ 
city In the case of any denotation. 

73. Those objects, that arc capable of an action only when acting 
simultaneously, arc not able to do the act when they aro not united ; just 
as those that are capable of acting ■separately* one after the other, in a 

certain order, arc unable to act conjointly 

74 . 75 , I u the case of the sacrifices “ Purnamasa ” and the rest 
(six sacrifices constituting the M Dar^a-PumaiuSsa ) we find that they 
have an order of action (three being performed on the Amivasya and 
the remaining throe on ••the Faurnamasi),—though they aot conjointly 
(in bringing about a common result, in the shape of heaven ) ; and in the 
same manner, in the case of acquiring the Veda, wo find that learning 
(consists of a gradual process of learning a letter, tli.cn a won!, a Sen¬ 
tence, and so on, and yet all these processor, have a common ic- alu, in 
the shape of an acquirement of the Veda,), !a fact everywhere we find 
that the Means, Ac. (the three factors of a Bhavana), though gradual in 
their function, yet lead up to au action at one and the same timo. 1 here- 
fore there can be no objection against the gradual (utterance of Letters 
constituting a Word). 

7th All actions are recognised as complete in themselves, and any 
subtle differences among the actions themselves aro never recognised.. 

77 78. When, however, the various parts of an action, though inh j, r- 
iug ivi a single process [lit: moans to an end), ai o separately recognised 
distinctly,—then, in that case, the idea of simultaneity is a mistaken one. 
How then couhl there bo any simultaneity in the case of many and dis¬ 
tinct. actions, inhering in soparato processes, and occurring in a gradual 
order of sequence ? 



whoso component letters are prouonucad, net by one, but by many persona—is iocnp- 
able of expressing any meaning, 

7S The bearers carry a Palki conjointly, which they could not do if they went at it 
tjne after the other. In the name manner certain letters, combining in a definite way, 
aro found to express a meaning* which they could not do, if all of them were uttered 
simultaneously (by different persons). 

Three factors/ 1 vi%>t the Result, the Means, and the Process. 

7® All actions end in their respective results j and when the result has been 
attained, then alone is the Action realised in its complete form* and as such an 
Action is always recognised as complete, i.e. f with its result duly accomplished. The 
joint action of letters is only through its result, in the shape of the full denotation of 
the moaning ; and as for the subtle funcfckmihg of each individualletter (comprising 
the word) towards this result, it is never cognised separately. 

n Kvcm in the ea±iO of the single action of IIo ma —where the different actions of 
tMinmg the Deity, powriny the libation, ko. } are each separately noticed—there is no real 
notion of simultaneity* Hence there mn b© no such simultaneity in the case of the 
Dar^a-Purnamasa sacrifices, which comprise many actions. 

35 
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79- In a case where an action, from llio commencement of its fit# 
functionings, to the final fulfilment, of its result, is recognised at one and 
tire same time, as constituted by all the various functionings—with refer¬ 
ence to such an action wo have the use of the Present Tense. 

30* Therefore in the case in question (of the Wor4) t we would Iiavo 
the present tenso applicable to its action,—inasmuch as it is recognised 
in its entirety, as fnnetioning from the very beginning in the shape of a 
desire to speak (on the part of the speaker), to the final result in the shape 
of tho recognition of its .meaning (by the listener), 

81- The distinct actions of the individual letters (cooatitnting the 
word) (though extant) could not be recognised in the absence of tho ful¬ 
filment of the final result $ but this fact (of non-recognition) does not 
prove the non-existence (of such individual functioning)* 

82* Thus then the action being inferable from the final result, the 
present tense becomes applicable to the action of the Mean# (Words 9 ijrc .), 
in accordance with its position with regard to tho result 

<83* In the aforesaid action (of signification) tbe close proximity of 
something is necessary. But tho mere fact of tho others being to a certain 
degree removed from tho final result, does not lead to any notion of their 
not forming an integral part (of the Word), 

84-85. With regard to the signification (of the object cow), duo 
potency certainly belongs to both ga and au } though tho former is removed 

TLis KSrika anticipates the following objection ; i$ If there is no simultaneity^ 
liSw do you explain the use of the Present Tense in connection with them? ™ The 
Ron bo of the reply ia that the Present Tense is Used with regard to that action winch is 
Been from its beginning to the end, and as such no simultaneity is necessary, 

M Though tho action into bo inferred from the result, yet when wo have once seen 
that a number of letters, in a certain definite order, leads to tlio signification of a certain 
meaning, and from this signification, whoa wu have once inferred the action of the Let* 
terSi—then* at any future time, whenever we find the game Letters arranged in the same 
order, we come to apply to it the Present Tense, Tina anticipates the following objec¬ 
tion : At the timo of the fulfilment of the result, in the shape of the signification, 
the functioning of the Letters will have ceaaed* and thus become past; how, then, 
could the Present be applicable to it ? ” Tho Monas of the reply ia that the final result 
has already been once seen before, and tho functioning of tho Letters has also been 
inferred from that result; hence latterly, whenever the Word is ionuu, the functioning 
of the Letters is at once inferred and recognised as as on the previous* occasion, 

35 This anticipate the following objection ; H If all tho Letters be accepted to be 
the means of expression, then, it becomes necessary that wo should a&nnme an impression 
produced by tho Word taken as a whole, which would be the direct moans of tho cog¬ 
nition of tho meaning i and this impression would, on account of ite closer proximity, 
always belong to tlie last letter of the Word/ 1 Tho sense of the Eaiika is that, 
though it is so, yet the proximity of tho other Letters is equally necessary, and heitce 
these Letters should also be admitted to form integral parts of the Word. 

34.36 in tho case of all Words, It is necessary thlft certain Letters should coni© 
together in a certain definite order * otherwise they lose nil their frlguific&uee, and be¬ 
come absolutely useless. 
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by tv?o stops (from tlic iropression of the wort! as a ■whole)) ami the latter 
by only one ; because, it is only when they are located in this order that they 
can (conjointly) signify (the object). Just as the \ isarga has a significance* 
only when it is at a distance from the other letters ('/imposing the word, 
so, in the same manner, in the case of those (y and ciu) also, the signi* 
floanee docs not depend upon the immediate proximity of the one or the 
other (to the final impression of tho complete word). 

80. And where one letter is incapable (of signifying au objeot), it 
docs not follow that all (taken together) are also incapable, Because wo 
see that the parts of the cart are incapable of carrying corn, Ac, (and yet 
the cavt as a whole ia capable of carrying them). 

87.88. " But in the case of the cart, each part of it has a certain 
capability of its- own,—all these individual capacities conjoining towards 
tho accomplishment of the carrying} whereas, in the case of Letters 
(composing a word) the only capability (of signifying an object) belongs to 
their aggregate, while no such capability is found to belong to tho indivi¬ 
dual letters; inasmuch as the Letters individually-—each one by one— 
do not signify even tho least portion of tho object (denoted by the complete 
word composed of those Letters).” 

89. But tho action of carrying paddy, &c., for instance, that is per¬ 
formed by the cart, ia never found to be done by its constituent parts* 
as you would wish it. 

70. If it be urged that the parts of the cart too are capable of carry¬ 
ing something (if not the whole oart load), then (we say) in the present 
case too, we have, among individual Letters, the capability of bringing 
about a notion of themselves (if not that of the object signified); and in 
some canes single Letters are actually found to signify even objects (as in 
the case of the letter /ca — Prajapafci). 

91. Even he, who holds that an impartite 8phot a is implied by the 
ideas of the Letters, is not free from the above objection (urged against 
the Mimunsaka). 

92. For, in that case too the 8phota of the word is not implied by 

H “Above objection agair:at the theory that it is the Letters constituting a 
word that signify the object. 

M Even in thecoee of the pounds (of Letters) it is necessary to admit their proxi¬ 
mity, the fact of their being uttered by the same person, and also the fact of Iheir 
occarrlng in a particular order. Ami since those that occur in any order cannot be 
simultaneous, therefore wo shall have to assume an impression produced by the whole 
word, over and above tho assumption of the BfhottU And tho objection against ns, — 
vis. - that if the individuals have no powe r, then their aggregate can have none— 
applies to tho Spnota theory also ; because even in that tho Letters individually are not 
held to signify the Spftofti; for if anyone of the letters signified the complete 
SphotOy there would be no nso for tho other tetters. Hence the Ophotn —theory 
would also stand in need of the assumption that the Sphota is implied by all the Letters 
Luke a collectively, the Sphota itself signifying the impression that loads us to the 
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each individual Letter (compoaiug it). Nor is the Sphola indicated ioi 
parts ; aud in its absence we cannot have any cognition of it. 

03. And those fclmfc are individually incapable, are incapable, also 
when taken collective!}'. And the arguments that you (the upholder of 
Sphola) would bring forward to meet those objections, would serve our 
purpose. 

94. The existence (of Sphota), its distinctness (from the Letters ), and 
the denial of any parts (of tho Sphota )—these three assumptions yon 
would require over and above what is necessary for our theory. And it is 
for this reason (of avoiding unnecessary assumptions) that we seek (to 
prove the fact of the Letters themselves) signifying .the moaning. 

95 . (Even if we do not admit of a residual effect Satakgra) there 
would be no inconsistency in tho cognition ot the meaning. Because 
for thin cognition wo will have, for the cause, that which immediately 
precedes it, 

96. (The cognition of the meaning) always appears subsequent to the 
cognition of the last letter of the word, after tins cognitions of the two 
(letters ga and au) have gone before. Therefore it is such (cognition of 
the last' letter) that we hold to be the cause (of the cognition of tlie 
meaning), 

97. Eveu without any residual effect (Sahskara), this last Letter 
would come to signify the meaning,—-being helped to this capability by 
the letters that immediately precede it (and through this precedence help 
it on to full significance). 

98. And it ia this (help) which some people call “ residual effect ” 
(Safiskajft). Because it is only this that is found to bo free from the 
assumption of anything unseen (and transcendental, or moroly ideal). 

99. Or, it may be the Impression (produced by the letters) that ia 
called the f< residual effect.” Because all persons think that there is a 
» residual effect ” in the case of all objects cognised by any definite 
cognition. 

300. The only diversity of opinion lies in tho fact' of this (SHnskftra.) 
being the means of the cognition of the meaning (of words) : and as a means 
of ascertaining ibis (causality) too, we have an invariable concomitance, as 
in other eases. 

meaning. Ami certainly it, is much simpler than this to rtssatne a potency, In tho 
Letters taken collectively, of signifying the impression that would denote the moaning 
of the word. 

9i> That there is such a thing as Sansledfa is admitted hy all mem ; the only differ¬ 
ence of opinion lies on the point of its hoing the means of cognising the meaning oi! 
tho word j ami here too, we have to admit its cansnl potency, on the ground of (invari¬ 
able) concomitance—as is explained in the following Karika. 

100 We have the cognition of the meaning, only when there is an impression 5 and 
thig invariable concomitance helps us to establish the fact that Impression 13 tho means 
of the cognition of the meaning. 
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10U If the SutislcSfa be groundless, then the assumption of -pre¬ 
cedence (among letters) also becomes -groundless; and hence there could be 
no help (as mentioned above in Karika 97). 

10„;3. Though it is an acknowledged fact that (< Sanskiira ** is the cause 
of remembrance, yet that does not preclude its applicability to other 
purposes. 

103. Therefore it is not that the Bhashya has assumed the existence 
of a (useless super nurnary in the shape of) SftoskSra. The only iuipercopfc. 
ible fact that it has laid down is that of its being the cause of the cogni¬ 
tion of the meaning (of words), 

104. And even the Sphota — theory is not free from an imperceptible 
factor; as the capacity of signifying tlio effect (the meaning) is equally 
applicable to Impression and Bphota. 

105. And, inasmuch as the incompatibility (of Sariskiira signifying 
the meaning) thus disappears, it cannot lead to the assumption of Sphota. 
And the assumption of a Sa&skdra too, preceding (the manifestation of 
Sphota) is very necessary for you. 

30d, We would not admit of anything besides sound (Sphota) with 
regard to the cognition of meaning,—only if such sounds were perceptible 
by the sen Be, or if the Letters themselves were not amenable to Sense-Per¬ 
ception. 

107. If you arc over-anxious to have a simultaneity of Letters, 
then, we may allow that on the ground of their efcernality and all-pervad- 
irigness (which makes all the Letters simultaneous) ; bnt this simultaneity 
cannot be said to constitute their capacity of expressing the meaning. 

108. Thus then, in the case of Letters that arc comprehended gra- 

101 The Letter is- destroyed as soon as it is uttered, and if wo deny the fact of any 
Impression being left by it, then there would bo nothing of it left to help the following 
letter; and when this help would bo denied, thou the precedence of the form or would 
be useless; and it would bo impossible to get at any correct theory with regard to the 
significance of words. Therefore wo ounnot totally deny tho existence of Sahshlra or 
Impression. 

MS The Sanskara spoken of by tho BlisUhya is none other than Ydsar.d, which is 
tho admitted cause of memory. The only thing that the Bhushya has assumed 
and which is not amenable to direct Sense- Perception, is the capability of the Ydsand, 
to bring about a cognition of the meaning of Words. 

106 Jon too must necessarily postulate a certain unseen forco that could imply tho 
Sphota, which would signify tho meaning. Thus then, our theory is simpler than 
yours, inasmuch as it does away with tho intervening agency of the Sphota ; and 
certainly, tho Sah&Mrti is as capable of, denoting tho meaning as tho Sv'ota. 

108 This anticipates the following objection s " You deny the Sphota on tho ground 
of Sahskafa which signifies tho meaning j but why should you not deny the agency of 
the Letters also, and hold the signification to be due to the sound only t ” The sense 
of the reply is tlist Letters are perceived by moans of the senses, aud as such aie 
more reasonable to hold than any imaginary Sphota. 

M7 For in that case all words would signify all meanings. 
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dually in a definite order, their position-bo it either simultaneous, or 

otherwise— is the only rause of the cognition of meaning, 

109. Or (the fact may be that) when tbo Letters have been gradually 
comprehended j n a definite order, there follows a recapitulated (or recalled) 
cognition of all the Letter* (in the form of the complete Word); and it m 
th% complete recapitulated cognition which is the means of the cognition t> «\ 

; 110. And in this { recapitulated cognition) we have the simultaneity of 
Letters. But the cognition of the meaning does not necessarily depend 
upon the fact of this simultaneity being perceived by the senses, 

111. Borne people assert that this coguition (of the Word) is of a 
variegated character, consisting as it does of the existing (the last Letter) 
and the non.existing (the previous Letters that have some before) ; as in 
(the cognition of each word, the last Letter ia always comprehended (at the 

time that the word is recalled at? a whole). 

]1 fl Others however hold that when the last Letter has been com¬ 
prehended, there ia ft simultaneous remembrance of all I ha other pri, ced¬ 
ing Letters, brought about by the impressions left by each individual 

letter. . , . T 

113. Thu 3 then, though there are gradual cognitions (of the Letters 

i a (ll definite order), yet, all theorists admit of a mental recognition of ail 

the Letters as constituting a whole word. 

114, For, if this be not admitted, then in the case of the perception 
of a certain number (one hundred, for instance) of the same object, each of 
which is perceived ono by one,—there would uot bo any collective re¬ 
cognition of all of them as making up a hundred (such objects). 

US. Thus, then, though the previous cognition, by the ear, of 
Letters, is ono by one- yet subsequently there is a collective remembrance 
of the whole, which is purely mental (&»., perceived by the mind). 

116, And the Letters thus recalled are not, in any degree, removed 
from the cognition of meaning; and hence it is that ordinary people 
make the assertion that “the cognition of meaning ia obtained from the 

Word.” 


1<?9 This is the view favoured hjr the Author himself. According to this theory 
the pronunciation of the second letter is accompanied by the remembrance of the pre- 
ceding letter, 

Ui When the last hitter baa been heard, all the rest are recalled ; therefore the 
cognition of the last letter is direct Mutual i^erceptian, and that of the others remem¬ 
brance ; and hence the variegated character of the word-cognition. 

US This alternative does away with the variegated character, b scans* the final 
cognition of the whole word is made to follow after that of the last letter, and not simul¬ 
taneously (as in the previous alternative). Tima then the final comprehension of the 
Word becomes a case of Efimem bra-ace pnre and simple. 

lie Because the cognition of the meaning follows immediately after the recogni¬ 
tion of the completo word. 
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i .i7. liosng Jed astray by the aforesaid variegated cognition, some 
people bold that apart from tliy Letters* composing it, there is a distinct 
cognition of tho word 11 Gault,” and that this cognition is amenable to Sense- 
Perception. 

118. Wo admit of tho fact of this cognition (of the whole) being 
something different from fcho cognition of each of the Letters. But tho 
cognition of the Word cannot bo anything totally apart from that of the 
Letters composing it. 

.119. Even though the cognition of the whole word (GauJi) bo 
someth!ng other (than that of the Letters), yet any cognition of the 
three (Letters aj and : ) cannot belong to anything besides the three 
Letters themselves, 

320. Wo do not deny the fact of the cognition of the word “ QauhJ’ 
as a single component whole. This idea of the singleness of the Word i« 
dne to the fact of the word (as composed of tho throe Letters) being the 
object of a single cognition, and also to tho fact of the whole (trio of 
Lottern) having a single end (that of signifying the object cow). 

121. In the case of tho word 11 Gauh," tho idea of one-ness may be 
due to the fact of tho Letter vV following very soon after jj, and 
also to that of there being very little internra between the two syllables. 
In the ease of such words, however, as " Devadaita,” and the like,"tho dif¬ 
ference between tho Letters is quite clear. (As a matter of fact the idea of 
one-ness is a mistake). 

122. The construction of the BhSshya passage ought to bo “ the word 

* subsidiary,”—because tho causal efficacy (of signification) belongs to 

the Letters (composing it) ; and it is on this view that we have the ordi¬ 
nary assertion (“ tho cognition of meaning is got from the word ”). 

12 ;h The Ablative in knbdafc” (in tho sentence *• Cab Jot arlhapra- 
tUih ") signifies causal agency. In your theory too, there would bo an inter¬ 
vening factor between the cognition of moaning (and the cognition of the 
Word,—the manifestation of Sjphotn be mg tho intervening factor). 

121. That is said to bo subsidiary, which, being known in one shape, 
is used in another. And (in the case of the Word) wo are not cogni¬ 
sant of any other form of causality (than tho ono we lay down). 

■IT The Grammarians hold this view of the perceptibility of the Sphota, They 
are ted to this by & false analogy to tho perceptibility of tho last letter of the word. 
(Sec ubtve). *' There in a cognition, he., in the form of the Sphota. 

I** This KSi'lka refers to the following Bhashya passage : “ Qanqa esha cnhla Hi 
it na gauno 'kshureshu nimittabhavah This is objected to on the ground that the 
reply portion seems to imply that the word 1 gattna * qualifies ‘ akshraJ The Kiirikfi 
however, explains it thus : ‘ no gaunah gab dak ahhareshu nimittabhdvah.’ 

1** All causes have their own operation intervening between themselves and their 
effects; and in the case of Words also, we have only this tnwch of interrim ; aurt as 
such, this causality is none other than the one we are coguisatib of in tho case of all 
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125. The intervention of the operation of the cause itself ia common 
to all causes ; and in the case of the Word, it is only this operation of 
itself (-which is found to intervene between the Word and its signification) ; 
therefore this is no veal intervention at all, 

120, When, as a matter of fact, people do not give the narno 
“Word" to anything besides the Letters, how could there bo any such 
assertion as ‘'meaning is got from the word,” with regard to a meaning 
signified by them (*,$., the letters composing the Word) (when you hold 
that it is the Sphoia that signifies the meaning) (and hence the said as- 
ortion is not compatible with the Sphot a theory). 

127, If the cognition of the meaning be said to bo brought about by 
the Sphc&q, manifested by the Impression produced by the cognition of the 
Letters,—then the causal agency of the Word becomes subsidiary to the 
greatest degree (inasmuch as between the Word and tbe cognition of 
the meaning, Wo would have two intervening factors : the Impression and 
the Sphota ). 

128, The utfcoranco of the word is not for the purpose of bringing 
about the Sfa&tk&f*.; this 8aAfter* appears gradually in connection with 
the word, used with a view to the sign ideation of the meaning. 

129, Therefore a Word is called (the causo of the signification of 
meaning) with a view to its effeefc.-^being, as it is, used for the sake of 
that signification, and in the manifestation of the whole Word (by means of 
the Letters composing it), there is no intervention. (In our theory, the 
Letters are bold to manifest the word directly, without any intervening 
processes). 

180, Or, the previous residual effects (Saiisharas) may be taken to 
be parts of tho process of the signification of the Word ; and the last 
letter of the word would be tbe man if ester of that Sa nskara ; and since 
this (last letter) is a word, therefore we would have the primary character 
(of tho ordinary assertion—“the meaning is signified by the Word "j 
[this is in accordance with, the theory that the meaning is signified by the 
last letter of the word as helped by the impressions left by the preceding 
letters], 

131-132 ‘In words and sentences, either the Letters, or the Sounds 
(thereof) do not point to any such agent of signification, as the SpJtbtd ,— 
just as the lamplight (does noi point to any intervening ruumfestcr) ;— 
because the Letters have existence,—like the ‘ jar,’ <fco.':—these and other 
arguments like these could be easily brought forward against the assump¬ 
tion of tilings not cognised by ordinary people. 

133. And again, tho Sfhota cannot indicate the meaning,—be¬ 
cause it is something altogether apart from the Letters (composing the 

otter enowa. II once the causality in this present case cannot be said to boot a 
secondary or subsidiary character. 
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Wox’d),—like the jar, &o. Nor is there any contradiction (in this) of 
perceptible facts,—because the object ( Sphota) itself, is not established (as 
an entity). 

134, He who would deny the existence of Letters would be thereby 
contradicting the perceptible fact of the cognition of the meaning follow¬ 
ing immediately on the perception of the Letters (composing the Word),— 
just as vkc denial of the moon (contradicts a visible fact). 

135, Or (we may cite another argument): ‘ The cognition of mean¬ 
ing proceeds from the Letters, because it follows immediately after the 
cognition of these ;—because that which is so (i.e,, follows immediately after 
something,) necessarily proceeds from it,—as the notion of Fire from that 
of Smoke.’ [That is to say, as the notion of Fire following immediately 
after the perception of Smoke, the former is accepted as proceeding from 
the latter]. 

136, Or like the lamp, the Letters Ga and the rest are the indicators 
of the objects ‘cow,’ dffc. t because these objects are always recognised on 
the utterance of the Letters; and because the Letters are always recog¬ 
nised prior (to the cognition of the object). 

1.37. “ The denial of the Sphota as apart from Letters, is of very 

little use in regard to Words.” But we have made the above attempt (to 
refute Sphota) simply with a view to establish the truth of the effects 
brought about by the different members of tho Sentence. 

Thus ends the Sphota— V ADA. 

Section 13, 

On “ Akrti,” 

1 . If the denotation (of a word) be something apart from the Akriti 
(class or form) , then we could not establish either the relationship (of mean- 
ing with the word) or the permanence of that relationship. Conscious of 
this (difficulty) we now proceed to establish the fact of the Class (Akjfi) 
being the object of denotation by a word. 

131 Tiia souse of the objection is this : Yon deny the Sphota to be anything apart 
from the Letters; but in that case wo can accept in &g a part of the Word* and not 
of the Letters $ and m such the Sphota theory would remain intact. 1 * 

The position trikon up by the reply is that in accordance With the Sphota theory, 
no parts of sentences are held to he operative,—the sentence alom% m a whoUj being 
accepted as indicative ol its meaning as a whole* Bonce by the denial of Sphota , we 
establish the reality of tho operative faculty of the parts of sentences, 

t If in. every case* the Individual alone wore the object of denotation, ihen # in as 
much as such Individuals could not tie omuiprosent, there could bo no relation between 
the Word and its Meaning The Class or Form on the other hand, is efornal j and as 
such, quite capable of relationship with the Eternal Word- 
36 
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2 In course of this wo shall also try to establish the existence of the 
Akrtf, and in order to prove the .strength or weakness (of its claims to de- 
notability) in comparison to the Individual, wo shall later on (in the 
Akyfcyadhikarana) lay down the grounds for accepting the fact of the Akrti 
matter being the object of denotation. 

3. It is the Glass itself that has been called “ Akpti ”—which signi¬ 
fies that by which the Individual is specified (or characterised). It is that 
which is common to all tho individual objects, and the moans of a collective 
idm of all these (individuals) as forming one composite whole 

4. As tho means of such collective idea, there is a commonality, which 
is signified by the word (iikrti ’),— this fact is admitted by all: and in this 
thero is no difference among the several theoriatis. 

5 . With regard to all objects there is a double idea, in the shape of 
one consisting in its differentiation {as an individual apart From others), 
and another (a collective idea) consisting of its homogonily (with others 
resembling it in certain respects, and thus, with it, forming a Glass, n 
corporate whoio), And this double idea is not possible without the double 
character of the object (as an individual, and as belonging to a class). 

6 . If the object were perceived merely as an individual, then there 
could be no idea of (its belonging to) a Class. And (vice versa) if the 
Class alone were perceived, thou there would bo no occasion for any idea 
of the Individual. 

7 . Nor can any of the two ideas bo said to bo either mistaken, or of 
only secondary importance; because the conviction of the double idea is 
always so firm, that tho mistake must lio on the part of those who assert 
that the double idea is a mistake—(therefore the double notion is absolute¬ 
ly necessary). 

8 . And further, since the turn (the Individual and the Class) are no¬ 
where perceived in their primary form, therefore there can he no assump¬ 
tion of the secondary character (of the idea of either the Individual or the 

# The deuot&tibfiity of the Class is denied on the following grounds: (^because 
it does not exist; and (2) because its acceptance is absolutely useless. Consequently 
we must, begin with the proof trf tho existence of Class j and then we ahull, in duo course 
come to take the second point, the reasons for accepting it, in preference to the Imlivi. 
dual, by comparing tho arguments in favour of e?aoh ; for which the reader is referred 
to vhe latter half of the BrnritipUda. 

8 The words " Akriti*' and **,Tati ” are synonymous terms. The JtH fa accepted, 
because it is the only means of having a concrete collective idoa of a itamber of indivi¬ 
duals possessing certain properties in common among themselves. 

8 It is only in the case of words signifying certain objects, that the idea of the Tndi. 
virtual and tho Class can bo realised. If these he said to be secondary, where else con hi 
we have them ns primary ? An idea can be accepted ns secondary in one place, only if 
it onu be found elsewhere in it? primary character. 


OJ&fis)* (Nor can any of thorn he 8&id to be false or mistaken, because) 
it has already been proved (in the Li Niralambanav&da 1 ) that all ideas have 
counterpart realities, as their objects, in the external world. 

9 . There is mutual dependence between the Individual and the 

Class: the Clans belonging to the Individuals, and the Individuals to 
the Class. im, \ .//win {h ’ <VV'! ; 

10. A Class devoid of IndividuaIs does not exist, ( because ol ilie 
absence of Individuals)—like the horns of a hare.’ And in the same 
manner, because of the absence of Class there could be no Individuals 
(without a Class). 

11. Or, these two premises may be mentioned io the forms * 4 because 
one does not possess the character of the other. By ihip change, there 
ceases to exist the slightest difference between the Individual and the Class, 

12-13, If one wore to assert the capability of the Individuals to bring 
about ideaa of commonality, without {admitting of) a separate entity 
(in the shape of “ Class for such a person, of what sort would be the 
capability of denotation ? (I) Will this capability be cognisable, or noti- 
cognisablo S' and (2) will it be different in each Individual, or one (and 
the same for all) P lb it be one and coffnkahhy then it comes to be a Class 
only mentioned in other words, 

14. If the capability be then the Idea (of singleness or 

commonality) becomes devoid of any basis (and ns such false)* Because 
no object is accepted by mere existence (unless it is, iu some form or other 
actually cognised). 

9 If there were uo individuals there could be no Class; and the only peculiarity 
of the 1 individual ia that, by its ui&imduuiistic character t It specifies the commonality (of 
the Class) j and hence without the Class, there could be no In dividual, 

10 The two arguments are: (1) The Class without Individuals (as assumed by 
other a) does not exist i because it is without Individuals—like the h&reV horn a. (2) In¬ 
dividuals without the Glass do not exist s because they are without the Class,—like 
the hare's horua. 

11 ThepremiBS-—'^because of the absence of Individuals' 1 — implies that the Individual 
is something different from the Class j and in order to avoid this absurdity, the 
premises of the foregoing arguments are stated as follow*; (!) ‘because of the absence 
of the individualistic eimmcterh and (2) ‘because of the absence of commonality/ The 
argument thus changed becomes capable of proving the non-difference of the Class from 
the Individuals* Because the premiss signifies that the difference oj th# Class from the 
IndividuaU is concomitant with unreality } and it follows from this that their non^diff* 
arence must bo couootmfcant with reality —t.e- tml. 

1S-1I This meets the following Bauddlia argument; “ Even when you admit of a 
Class, you have to assume that it is capable of producing ideas, of similarity j why 
should wo not, then, attribute the same capability to the Individuals themselves? 

I* It is only the cognition of the common character that can be said to be capable 
of being implied by the Individual* If, however, the capability itself becomes non-cog* 
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15. Inasmuch a8 the Individuals themselves are different from one 
another, they can never be cognised by a single Idea; because (being many 
and diverse) they cannot have (any notion of single commonality for) their 
object. And as for the capability itself, it does not belong to these 
(Individuals). 

Id. If the capability be different (in each Individual and something 
wholly different irom lho Individual itself), then there cannot be 
one idea (embracing all the Individuals). And if the capability of each 
Individual were identical (with it), then too, we could only have ideas 
ol the Individuals (and not of all of them collectively as one corporate 
whole. 

17. Her these reasons you must also admit of the Class , which is 
apart from the Individuals and their capabilities, and yet embraces all 
Individuals, and pervades through each of them. 

18. Thus then, for us, there is a distinct object of the Idea of single com¬ 
monality ; and it is a natural property of tbo Individuals, And as such, it 
may be named either “ Samanya,” or “ Akrti," or u Jaii,” or “£akti. M 

19. (Obj.) ! “ Well, even in tho case of such (ewtnmum genuses) as 

"SatM' and the like, wo have an idea of their forming a Class ;—how could 

Disable, how can it lead to the flofninoa of something else P If the capability is not cog* 
njsodj liow can that which is said to be tho object of this capability be cognised ? And 
hence all ideas of any single commonality must be rejected aa utterly groundless. 

i£ This anticipates the following objection* u Ifc is not the Capability that is tho 
basis of the idea of single commonality f the Individuals themselves conetitate this 
haais." The sense of the reply is that the Individuals being many and dimrm, they 
cun never bo the basis of any idea of single commonality, whioh mast be tho object of 
a notion of something which is one only. It is ooly a single form that can be the object 
of a single notion * but you do not admit of any single form embracing all Individuals 
(as that would be nothing more or less than admitting the Glass) $ honce you cannot 
reasonably hold the Individuals to bring about any notion of single commonality . As 
for the capability Y though you admit of its existence, yet, in as much as you deny its 
cognition, it cannot servo aa the basis of any notion of single commonality : hence 
with regard to the case m ^ueafcion, it is as good as non-existent. 

*6 Is the capability different from tho Individuals or not ¥ It appears as ono ; but 
it it be different, it could not appear as one. And again if it bo different, how contd it 
denote any single com,monality y by means of the Individuals, that are many and diverse ? 
If however it be identical with the Individuals, we could have no other idea t?avo that 
of Individuals. And these Individuals being many and diverse, they could not form 
tho basis of any notion of single commonality, 

n l * Therefore' 1 —i.e. since neither the ladtuiefttaig not their Cflpabffifp are found 
io bo fit to be the basis of the notion of single commonality \ fl i/of, — The"Class 

resides as a whole is each of the Individuals. 

19 Though there can be no Cioss of Cldsses^mdh as a gotumlwa” (as this would 
lead to an endless scries of classes), yet, even in the absence of such further classes, we 
have tho Idea of a CUm of Claim, as one hi which many diverse classes, suoh as 
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them be auy such idea without the exigence of another more extensive 
Class P” 

20- 21. ( Reply). This argument that you bring forward is exactly met 
by the ease of the forest. For even though the idea of the further Class is 
mistaken, that of the Minor Classes “ gotwa, ” <fce.—can not be so. lie- 
cause prior to the utterance of the words (‘gotm* &o./ in the case of the 
classes ‘ gotwa,’ *affiatwaf &c.), we have no one notion of commonality 
with regard to all (such Classes), as we have with regard to the individual 
cows (in the case of the Class ‘Cow’). 

21 - 22. Some people assert than even in thiscaso (of Class of Classes) 
there is a perceptible similarity consisting in the fact of their being 
“things” (and thus constituting the Class “ Vadutwa ”). But if such 
assumptions were admitted, then there would bo an endless series of 
Classes ; in as much even between the sttmmum yenus “ VastiUwa ” and the 
minor Classes “ gohou” <8w., there may be assumed to lie a similarity (con¬ 
sisting in the fact of both being Classes, and so on, ad injinttmn ). 

23. And since the Individuals too are things, there would be au Idea 
of Class (“ VasftUtoit ”) with regard to these (Individuals) also, just as in 
the case of “ Salta,’' p.o. Therefore, there can be no such class (of Classes) 
aa “ Vastutwa,” 

24. Therefore, in the ease of u Saltftf &c,, the application of the word 

“ gotiua,” *■' aowatwaf’ aro found to be included. But in as inueb as there can be no 
Class of 0 lasses, this idea con not but be admitted to be a mistaken one, “And/* urges 
the objector, “ on the same grounds, why should wo not reject the idea of the Class 
'gotioa 1 also, ns being a mistaken one 

30.11 " Forest. The Forest is nothing apart from the trees in it. And hence 
though the idea of the “ Forest" apart from the trees is clearly a mistaken oue, yet 
(he idea of the trees themselves cannot be so. Similarly, in the present case, though 
the idea of the Class of (Hasses may he mistaken, that of the Classo themselves cannot 
be so. 

“ Because prior to, pe ."— In the cast; of the idea of the Class of Classes, the idea 
of singleness is merely verbal When the similarity of the bovine characteristics is 
perceived to exist in a number of cows, without au expression of the idea of similarity 
in the word “Gotwa,” we have not the remotest idea of any other olaes, as " Apcatwa.'' 
It is only when the word “ tfofita 1 ’ Ims been uttered, even without the perception of 
any similarity, &o .—that wo remember similar words, liko ** Agivalm" and the like; 
and the idea of similarity among those various classes (*' Ochoa,” " Aqwatvsa," ka.), 
lies only in the verbal form; in as much as there is nothing common among them except 
(heir ending in the abstract afils " lira.’’ And hence such an idea cannot but be a 
mistaken one. 

*s Individuals are things, ns much as the Classes} and hence, if the Ideas of Class 
be said to be based upon verbal expression only, the Individuals would ho as entitled to 
the idea, as the classes themselves, 

w How then, ib a single word “&2mJ»pa- u applicable in common (o alt classes? 
Inasmuch as it has been proved that this similarity is only verbal, imd it does act 
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is fine either to the fact of the one (uame) apply¬ 
ing to many and diverse classes (as i got wa,’ 1 tiyicalwi,' dscOi 0! ' to that 
of bringing about a single Idea (with regard to the various classes). 

25. The Class resides in the Individuals, because the Class is not 
perceived in the interval between the perception of two Individuals. 
And we do not admit of any (omnipresent) Class like “Akfyu. * 

26. Or, even if it be admitted to be omnipresent, its manifestation 
would depend upon certain capabilities (in the Individuals composing it). 
And such capability would be inferred from its effect in the shape of the 
manifestation (of the Class). 

27. Therefore that (Individual) alone would be considered to be 
capable, the presence of which would bring about the manifestation (of the 
Class). It is for this reason that the Class got wa') is not perceived in 
the presence of any and every individual, 

26. Though (all Individuals, cows, horses, dm., arc) different (from 
all Classes “gowta," “ io;,wahva,” (fee,), yet the capability (of manifesting 
one Class) belongs only to certain (Individuals) ; while some (Individuals) 
arc wholly without such capability. And certainly no exception can ho 
taken to the natural capabilities of things. 

29- 30. For instance, to such facts, as the burning of fire and not of 
dWJjM, who could take exception ? It Is merely accepted as a perceptible 
fact, and no other reason for it is looked for. And the mere absence of any 
other reason, does not make the cognition of the fact (of fire burning) 
groundless (».«„, false), 

30- 31. In the mere fact of pointing out (or manifesting of the Class 

constitute a rent Class in the shape of “ 84-mmyu,'* this application of fcho name to all 
classes mu,at be explained as lining duo to extraneous influences; ami as such influences, 
wo have the facts that the name “ S&in&nya,'* though only <me, belongs to all the 
various clauses, and brings about, a single idea embracing all classes. 

*5 “ And we do not §'c ,”—The Class can have no existence apart from the Indi¬ 
viduals; and hence it cannot bo said to be omnipp’sent, like “ Aklipi, which has or 
independent existence of its own. 

It is not perceived in the intervals ; because at that lime there is no iudividnal 
endowed with the requisite capability. 

kl Only that Individual can bo said to be " capable,” which mnuifeats the Class. 
The class " Ootua" is manifested by brio individual cows alone; ;uid hence no other 
individuals—as horses or elephants—-can be said to manifest that Class. 

W Though tho individual cows and horses are equally different from the olatees 
‘ floftoa’ and 1 Jficafnvi,’ yet the individual coir ls capable of manifesting the former 
class and not the latter. 

W That which is perceived by the Sense does not require any other proof to 
substantiate it, 

B 0 -® 1 If the Itkm of the Ci«tw wore produced by Inference,, we would stand in need 
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»y tlio Individual) no concomitaufc property need be looked for ; because 
^tich manifestation is not inferential; and in the case of sense-perception, 
what would bo the use of any farther definition?, &c. (of rnaidfs and 
characteristics, &e,J ? 

^ 31-.j 2. .1 hen again, the relationship botweou the Individual and the 

Class is purely natural, and not based upon any reasoning. Consequently 
we do not require any other Class, for the establishment of such relation¬ 
ship. And like the aforesaid capability, the natural (character of the 
relation) cannot be questioned. 

3-8. Or, even if tho relationship were based upon some reasons,—since 

it is only a reason or ground, in some form 01 the oiher, that is required,_ 

therefore when certain Individuals have .been perceived, (they themselves 
would supply the necessary grounds for the relation), imd nothing else 
(in the shape of a fresh Class) would be needed. 

34 Question ; “Wherefore do other Individuals not signify the Class f, ” 
dns-irer: Simply because such manifestation is not seen to follow from them. 
And since such non-application of cue set of individuals to another Class is 
only natural, no other grounds for non-manifestation, need be sought after. 

35.3(5, (Question ; “Since you do not admit of any further bSamanya’ 
(a higher Class) for the controlling of tho application (le., the relation bet¬ 
ween certain Individuals and Classes), therefore, why should not the notion 
of the individual cow be independent of any such controlling agency as that 
of the Class •Cow ’ ? And just ns, even though (all individuals are) equally 
different (from the Class) yet the capability of relationship belongs only to 
some of them, (independently of any other causes), so toy wo would have 
the cognition of the individual ‘cow' (naturally by itself), without anv 
other causes.” 


of a concomitant property. Bat a* a matter of fact, tfc is only a case of Benso-pcrc'- - 
tion. This anticipate* the following question : "By what mark do we know that 
nnch aa individual will manifest sneh a Claes ? '* The sense of the reply is that it i H 
only Inference that stands in need of such a mark; Sense-perception does no! reqniro 

8-8S This anticipates the following objection: “The individuals hew many 
they cannot be the cause of any one rein tion ship,--ami as sneh wo shall reqnirB another 
Claw for tho establishing of the said relationship.” The reply is that the relationshin 
T3 natural, and not bused upon any extraneous grounds 

34 How is it that the individual coiv does not indicate the class ( Horse * v 
».M If many and diverse individuals be the grounds of the existence of a sm.de 
Claas, we may have the same Individuals as tho causes of the single notion of LI , 
tnditidnnl cow- and wo need not have any 9Uc b thing aB tho dasg (pow , A d . " 

among certain individuals, equally different from the Class, only a few have tho L ltl ^ 

10ota " iw *-««»m <»«. ..1™ ™ , o 

or the class 1 Cow without any-other cause. ° 
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37 Annm' ; Inasmuch as we do not admit- of tho appearance oJ: 
any cognitions, in tho absence of objects,—we necessarily require a Class, 
apart from the Individual 

38. All Ideas, appearing without corresponding objects, must, in the 
absence of such objects, be rejected as false. And tho existence of the claw 
(“cow”) here cannot be said to be faulty, on the ground of the absence of 
another (Class). 

39. If life© Class were not admitted, then there con Id be no function¬ 
ing of Verbal Testimony and Inference (as means of true cognition). 
Because there could be no relationship among individuals, on account of 
the end less number (of these). 

40. And further, this (relation) is of use to the person (in arriving 
at Inferences and Verbal Testimony), simply beofti its being so 
perceived. Whereas in the case of the relation between the Individual 
and the Class, thore is no need of perception. 

41-42. When the object, in the shape of the Glass ' cow,’ has been 
cognised by means of the Senses, Apparent Inconsistency leads to the ac- 

37 With regard to the different kinds of cowa, we have an idea of a single corn- 
liionality consisting of a character that is common to sill cows. Ami spo£ there can be 
m> ide&B without their counterpart realities, therefore we nmst admit of a single e'axs 
" Cow,” independently of the specific characteristics of the individual cows. 

38 it is a fact o) common experience, in the case of different kinds of medicine 
effecting a cure of the same disease, that even many and diverse agents conspire to 
bring about a single end. Therefore even in the absence of any further assumed 
Classes, it is only reasonable that the diverse Individuals should directly point to a 
single Class. 

SP Verbal Testimony in baaed upon tho relation of Word and Meaning; and In¬ 
ference is based upon the relation subsisting among the various terms of the syllogism. 
If we had no Classes, all relationships would have to be . based upon Individuals $ and 
.'is fill Individuals (innumerable) con Id not be perceptible at any one titpo, no relation¬ 
ship would ever bo perceived. 

W In the case of Inference, a relati .unship is of use in the argument, only when it 
lias been duly ascertained, as existing among the terms concerned. Of the C/uas, 
however, the relationship with the Individual is based upon the very nature of the two; 
and as snob it does not stand in need of being aotunHy realised in perception. 

Even though tho capability {of producing a single idea of commonality 
possessed by certain Individuals) exists, yet, in as much as no Idea can exist without 
its counterpart reality, we cannot but admit of the reality of tho Olms, ns the real 
object of the single notion of commonality produced by the aforesaid capability j and 
hence if the Class be domed, tho capability itself becomes untenable. 

“The eapcbiltiji, Jjte,”—This is in anticipation of the argument that the capability 
itself might bo accepted to be the object of the notion of commonality—thereby doing 
away with the necessity of postulating the Cla ss, Tho sense of the reply is that the 
existence of the Oia?a is realised by Sense-perception j and as bucIi It is far more 
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ceplance of a single capability as the controlling agent (of such relation 
between, the Individuals and the Class); anil tins (capability) being now 
established, cannot set aside its own cause: (the idea of the Clem). The 
capability itself cannot bo the object of this (sirgle) notion (of common¬ 
ality); because it is not perceptible by the Sen 

43, The regr^ssua ad infinitum, that you urge on the ground of (the 
necessity of having farther and further) other Classes, could only tend 
to the rejection of (nil ideas of) (Has*, lint such rejection is opposed to 
facts perceived ‘by the Senso. 

■14. Either the relation (between the Individual and the Glass), or 
the basis thereof, is not the means of cognising the Glass, It is only when 
the individual object has been perceived (by the Sense) in its true form, 
that the Class is subsequently definitely ascertained, 

45. Since the de wlap, &c. ; and the riawCcow’ are both, connected with 
the same object (cow),.therefore the existence of the dewlap, <&o., tends 
simply to point (to the Class' as related to the same individual objects of 
which it itself is the qualification). And it is not necessary that any¬ 
thing that serves to point to something else must be an integral part of it, 
40-47. And when there is no absolute difference between the dew- 
•••• dee., and tin- individual cow, and again between the class ‘cow’ and the 
individuals (composing it), then the reply to the question— “ how is it 
that the class ‘cow’ applies only to the objects endowed with the dewlap, 
&c. ? ” — would be that it does so simply because the Class consists of 
(is identical with) it (the individual endowed with the dewlap, <fen.) Then 
as for the question—“Whence this identity V ” —you must understand that 
it lies in the very nature (of the Class and the Individuals composing it), 

reasonable to admit the Glam as the real object of the notion of commonality, than the 
Capability, which, at beat, can only be inferred. 

14 Thus the ascertainment of the Class is independent of the relation, &c.; and as 
midi ratmot be rejected, 

45 This is in anticipation of an objection to fcho Elhnshya passage, where it u 
declared that the Class {‘cow’) is qualified by fcho dewlap, Ao.; this theory makes the 
cognition of the Class ‘cow’ dependent upon that of another Ohms ‘ dewlap'} and this 
goes against the standard theory of the independent oogmsability of the Class ‘cow.’ 
Tile sense of the reply is that when tlm BhSehya raised the qitestion -7 whftt is the 
meaning of the word Cow ’ ?—the reply given was that the eignilioation of tlm word 
consisted of the qiSstss endowed with the dewlap, Sfc., meaning thereby the object endowed 
with these. The peculiar wording may ho explained 011 the ground of both t he dewlap 
a»nl the Class 'cow’ being related to one anti the Banjo object, the individual cow* and 
in no ease can wo admit the rhnrJup ns qualifying the Ctc$H. “ And it ie not necessary, 
because the dewlap in not tm integral part of ( ho Glass ‘ cow,’ that ia no reason 
why it should not be accepted as defining (or specifying) it. 

*1-48 This supplies, from the Author’s own standpoint, , an answer to the question— 

37 
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48-49# I'huB the fixity (of illation) is established in accordance- 
witli ordinary sense-perception. And the difference among the various 
classes ‘Cow,' (‘Horse'), & 0 *, are based on the very nature of things, and 
are not duo to any diffetrnce in their respective manifesting agencies; for 
jf it were so, then like the shortness, (of letters), the clifEerence among 
classes would become false. Then again, we ask—On what depends the 
difference between the manifeuting agency genus u Vmtuiwa M ) 

nnd the individual objects, elephants, ? If it be said that the difference 
is natural,—we can say the same (with regard to the difference of the 
Minor classes themselves,—thus doing away with the intervention of a 
sumnmm genus). 

SO- ^ ^ m K €( ^ that the difference is due to the peculiarity of the 

manifested clasi;;—then there would be mutual dependence. Therefore? the 
difference between the classes (‘cow’ and ‘elephant 1 ) and the individuals 
(cow and elephant) must he held to be based upon the very nature of 
things, 

o( Objection t u Since the Class extends over many (individuals) and 
the Individual over nothing but itself, therefore they (the Class and the 
Individual) cannot properly be held to be identical; and hence (in Hie 
cognition of the Class) there must be some secondary imposition, 

what m the ground of the peculiar relationship between the Glass and the Individual ? 
Tina ground is held to be mere identity. 

4849 ^ The difference, Jf e.* 1 —-This h levelled against those that hold that nil damn 
are identical in the sunmum genu s 1 Vustuttea^ and that their differentiation into the 
minor classes is due to certain manifesting agencies in the shape of the words * Got mi' 

< 0W(thM 9 * and the like; jnsfc aa in the eaeo of Letters, the only difference lies in the 
IntonatjCiis^Eihort or long, high or low, Ac. 

H e can soi/ the tome, fcS *—In the oftso of individual cows also, there is a natural 
diifercnoe among them Tims, then, though * Va*luHm t * is one, yet, owing to the differ* 
ences among the fiuUridual cows a id elephants, if it be held to appear manifold, in the 
•hap** of the minor cliigaee, “Cow** and M Elopbaut/^fhen, in the same manner, in a* 
innoh aa there are natural differences among the individual cows themselves* these 
individuals could be taken ns forming so many minor especially as the only 

ground for * Fdafutaw* appearing in the forms of tho minor classes 44 Cow,** t( Elephant, 1 * 
Ac., is the fact of its difference from the individual cows and elephants. This is a 
palpable absurdity ; consequently, wo cannot but admit of a clam “Co#* 1 * which is 
distinct from the elephant, Aa, and yet embraces, within itself, all individual cows. 
And in this man nor, the necessity of ihe minor flrtjs ‘Cow* ia established, apart from 
any manifesting agency in the shape? of a mmmwm yeimt** 

6,1 "Mutual dependence" - -The cognition of the manifested depending upon the 
manifesting agency, nnd the difference of this latter from the individuals, necessary 
for Hie said mamfeatation, depending npon the peculiarity of the manifested class, 

fta as they cannot be identical, the idsn, of the Claes must be either 

mistaken, or only a secondary characteristic imposed upon the Individual. 


52, “ We must admit the'differenco (of the Clash as extending over 
caeh different individual),—because the Class is identical with thoso that, 
are different (among themselves)— like the specific character, (of the indi¬ 
viduals}. And again, we mast admit the singleness of individuals,—because 
they are all identical with the one (Class). 

53, Then again, “how can one and the same tiling, (the Class and the 
Individual being identical, and thus one and the same), bo both one (in the 
farm of the Class) and many (in the form of the individuals), and then too, 
extend over others (as a Class,*;) and be restricted within itself (as an Indi¬ 
vidual) ? How too, can the same be both the Clas,sand the Individual ? These 
among others are the inevitable contradictions involved in your theory.” 

-5 . Reply j It is not proper to urge these contradictions (as they 
do not apply to our theory) ; because it is only when the Individual is 
cognised as being identical with the Class, that it can extend over many 
things ; and the class too is known to extend to nothing beyond itself, 
onl) when it is perceived to have become identical with the character of 
the Individual. (Thus there ceases to be any contradiction). 

55-50. In the same manner is to be set aside the (contradiction based 
upon the) fact of (one ami the same thing) being both diverse and one 
because in one shape (that of Class) we may have singleness, and in another 
(that of Individual), diversity, 

of>-5i. ^ He who urges the diverse character of the Class is to be shown 
that (the Class has that character) when it is in the shape of tlio Indivi¬ 
duals ; and hence we accept this character, as also the single character of 
the Individuals, only as appearing in the shape of the Class. 

1 lie sense of the objection is this: “ The Class is identical with nil Individuals 
thtt IlI< bvid'ml8 differ from one another; hence the Class as afflicting one individual 
■nnst he different from that which affects another. tfmmudly ail Individuals being 
identical with the one 01 ass, they must nil be 6m mid One alone. Thus then, the theory 
<>f the identity of the Class wit h the Individuals militates against two of your most 
cherished notions. The first syllogism, brought forward in the Kartkn does away with 
the vurjr character of the Class—tus that of being otto and embracing many Individuals 

and the second syllogism strikes at the character of the Individuals, which are hold to 
be envoy and diverge* 

*** M It w only when the Individual has acquired the character of the Clans that 
if, can extend over many Individuals;- and the Class too is restricted within itself only 
when it has acquired the character of the Individual, 

t&.M I lie Class ’ Cow,' in ‘he shape of the red cow, d iff ore from the black cow-, where¬ 
's hi its own generic shape—of the Claes 'Cow' — it cannot but be identical with the 
j ad, :ijw rIso. And this does not constitute any self-contradiction, as it is always poe. 

-fi .c fui one and the same thing to bear one relation to one thing, find the opposite 
relation to another; thing. 

, he COfl tr&dictory character is admitted, us explained in the foregoing Karikh } 

i-)ut your syllogisms become entirely superfluous. 
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57- 58, Ah in the case of the variegated colour, we can optionally fix 
upon any one of tho various colours (without any contradiction), simply 
hnoauso the object (colour) is of a variegated character,—so, in the same 
manner, we could fix upon the diversity or unity (of the Class or the In¬ 
dividual, without any contradiction, because in different shapes both are 
capable of having the two characters). 

58- SI), He who would seek (by the above arguments) to prove the 
diversity (of tho Class), after having separated the Class-character (from 
the Individuals), will have his premiss failing. And if the premiss were 
to be fulfilled, then it would simply be proving the proved (».«., redundant)* 

When the Class is cognised as identical in form with the divers 
Individuals, thou the object appears only iu its Individanl form ; and when 
tliis (individual character) has appeared (to consciousness), the (character 
of) Class coiifci 1 to lie latent in it. helping its existence : and though 
a real entity, this (character of the Class) appears to us to bo non-existing, 
because it is (at that time) not perceptible (by itself, apart from the 
Individual), 

61-02, When we are cognisant of the Individuals themselves as non* 
different from the Class, then it is the Class itself that is perceived (and 
the Individuals continue to lie latent). 

02-63. When, however, an objeuf, of variegated character is cognised 
at once (without any concrete cognition of details), theu difference, non- 
differenoe, diversity and all things else become latent, 

63-64. But no word can express such an object {in tho abstract) ; 
(in as much as) all words apply to the generic forms (of things). 

W ' M : i ‘0 premtMi is in the form—“ because it is identical with diverse Individuals” 
But when the Clasa-cbaraotei- is removed, then the identity ceases to exist; because 
ft is only the Class that is me unci identical, embracing all Individuals. Thus them if 
the Identity is accepted, the Class character of the Individual cannot but- be admitted. 

tl.fla Thus theu, the individual and the < kss arc cognised, equally, in the same 
maimer, according us occasion presents itself. Therefore none oF the two can be denied. 
Those two eases are of concrete cognition ; while tho next Karlkii cites a ease of nn- 
qualilied abstract cognition. 

^3.84 The ilrst tiuir of the Kutikn anticipates the following objection : “ If the form 
of tlie object bo i described in tho foregoing Kiirikfi, thou, how can yon explain the 
assertion of tho Bhashya that 1 the class is the denotation of tho word ’ P For it is tho 
veil! form of the object (which has been shown to be abstract) that a word ought to denote > 
or else, it becomes entirely disconnected from tho objoct ’sought to be signified.” The souse 
o! the reply is that no word can have any significance with regard to the variegated 
character .of an object taken iu the abstract.• since words apply to oortain portions of 
the object, and this portion is the generic form of tho object,—that is to say, tho idea 
oi the Class as contained in the idea of the individual is what forms the object of 
verbal signification. 
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04.-65- In view of tho object as a complete whole (nut signified by 
the word), some people assert the separation of certain parts of the denota¬ 
tion of the word to be false. But the fact of the generic idea (of Glass) 
being a part (of the denotation of words) cannot be denied. 

(35-66. He, who explains “ Class " as beiug merely tbo similarity among 
individual objects (should explain), what be understands by tho word 
similarity." If it be the fact of the various individuals having ouo and 
the same form (and character), then this is exactly what we mean by the 
word “ Class. ” 

67-08. If however, by “ Similarity ’’ you mean the SimUarifi/ of form, 
then you must explain whose, and with whom, is this similarity. For, in 
their particular forms, the cow that is red is not similar to that which 
is black. If (it bo urged that) the former are similar to tho latter, 
in that they have similar limbs &o.j-—then (we say that) the idea of wimi- 
iurity that wc would have would be in the form “ like the black cow”; and 
Hus could not give rise to tho uotiou of (both sorts of cows belonging to) 
a common Class * Cow. ’ 

69. Even by mistake wo could only have the notiui. that “this (red 
cow) is the block one”; and not that “it belongs to the Class ‘ Cow V’ 
For fhe form of the red eow is not the form of cow in general. 

70. There would be no idea of “Cow” with reference to any other 

Stow words do not touoh the complete forms of objects, as they exist % 
therefore, on ihis solo ground, somo people assert that the reparation of tho generic 
from the other elements of the object is a mistake. The sense of the last sentence 
added to tho reply given to this view is that, though this separation may lie considered 
a mistake, yet no one can deny tho existence of various elements in the idea of an 
object i nor can any ouo deny the fact of tho generic; idea (of the Class) being one of 
those elements. Therefore Words, according to their capabilities, must be taken to 
touoh only certain elements of tho object (and not all of them) t and this fact cannot 
bo rightly construed into a disconnection of the Word with the real character of tho 
object. 

If the similarity were to rest in the Individuals, then, we could not perceive 
my Similarity between tho red cow and the black. Even if there be certain similarities 
of bodily shape, limbs, in., all the idea we could have would bo that—' tie: rod Cow 
is similar to tho black Cow,’ and this could never be tho source of an idea of the 
comprehensive Cl«ss ‘Cow’—in he form that ‘both the red cow and the black 
tquaHy belong tu the Class Coivd 

69 8 E be urged that the idea of Class is a niataken our;, based on similarity,— 
even then, in tho ease of the two cows, red and black, the idea would bo that 'the rad 
cow is the black cow.’ i’or any idea—either correct or mistake!,—of the Claes 1 Cow, 
iu this case, there is n oca use “ 35 he form of the red Coic fa” For if it were ao, than 
the black or the white cow would cease to ha called a ‘ Cow,’ 

0 The generic idoa of tho “ CW ” is found to belong to ail cows—black, red, &c., 
aud yet you seem to restrict the name to only red ones. Therefore your theory dis- 
iuctly militates against the well-established fact of the generic idea of Coto in general. 
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cowh besides Uic black one, even if they were very much similar to it. Bat 
such an idea (of ” Cow ”) in actually found to exist. And yet yon do not 
admit t!ie existence anywhere of such a generic form as the “ Cow'' iti 
general. 

71. Nor is any other “Cow” known to exist, on which yon could 
base the notion of similarity (extending 1 over all cows). And again, with 
regard to twu objects that are similar, no idea that “ it is that" (i.e., no 
idea of absolute identity) can exist for over. 

72. Since the idea (of Class) belongs to all men (at all times), it can¬ 
not be a mistaken notion ; specially as it is never found to be (contradicted 
and) set aside (by any perceptible fact). Audit (even in the absence of 
any such eontmlieting fact.) we accept an assumption (of its unreality), 
thou all ideas could be rejected as false. 

73-74. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive any particular virtue 
|ii anv particular individual cow : what, then, is that one iruHvidintl, which 
would be called a “ Cow ” (and on a similarity with which wo would apply 
the. name ‘Cow ’ to other individuals) ? If some pristine individual (the 
first cow created by God, f.i,, wo so said to be such an Individual),—thou, 
inasmuch as we have never seen this pristine individual, ami hence can never 
have any idea of similarity (with it), we could never have any generic idea 
of ‘ Cow ’ in genera l (through that individual Cow). 

'll “.Vijj-, yc.”—This is iu anticipation of t.ii« following argument: ” The clues 
ec.iw Is wot the similarity of the black cow, but a similarity with a cow which is simi- 
jar to all rows in existence.” The sen so of the reply is that you do not admit of any 
SUOh gen&tit entity us the ‘Cow’; and yet you murnot reasonably deny its existence, 

cognised by all persona. 

*' Anti further, Ac. 1 '—la every ease of mistaken notions—as irt the 1 case of silver 
timl shot!— otic is for a moment deceived by similarity, and takes the one for the other ; 
but soon after ho perceives a difference, he is undeceived, mid ceases to have any idea 
of tho identity of the two objects. Such is the case with nil mistaken notions : 
they always disappear in clue coarse of time. In the case of the idea of the Class 
« Cow' however, we liud, an a matter of fact, that till along eternity, iiti uvea have had 
the idea that all the various kinds of Cows belong to the Sutylc Class * Cow ' ; and 
certainly such a tong-continued universally recognised idea cannot he disregarded as 
a figment. 

li.lt Similarity of tody means that all cows have bodies that belong to one and 
tho same Clues. But one who denies all Close cannot admit of this explanation j and 
hence it, is yet to be explained what is mount by 1 Similarity. 1 “ For «n idea, — 
This refers to tho following argument: “ Even in the absence of Ciasxfw of body, the 
ImjUviduala themselves, aided by certain everlasting would bring about ideas 

of tho commonality of the bodies, and thereby also the idea of the said Similar¬ 
ity.” The sense of the reply is that in the absence of an all-embracing Claes (of 
Bodies), tile many and diverse Individuals themselves cannot, in any way, bring about 
any idea bf single commonality—ns we have already shown above, 
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74- 75. And further, there can bo no idea of similarity, in the absonoe 
of Classes of the limbs (of the cow); for an idea of a Class is not pro¬ 
duced bv the individuals alone. 

75- 7CI. Then, as to the question, whether this similarity is different, 
or not different, from the individuals,—(it must be admitted that) simi¬ 
larity must consist either in the Class (*'.«., if it be said to be different 
from the Individual) or in the individual itself. 

76- 77. it is for this reason that in bis own work Vindhyftvasin has 
explained that “ sameness of form” (Sftrirpya) is not an object absolutely 
different (from the Individuals). And it is only by mistake that “simi¬ 
larity ” has been asserted by (Vaivoshikas, on tbo basis of Viudhyuvasin's 
assertion) to constitute what we call a Class, 

Thus ends the Chapiter on A Kim. 


■SlvCTION 14. 

" APOHA.” 

1. Those, who have assumed the Class (* Cow*) to be a negation of 
the absence of Cow ,—even these people have clearly, by the assertion of 
the negation of the absence of Goto, admitted of an entity in the shape of 
il gotm " (the Glass ‘ Cow 

2. ft has been proved before (by the Bauddhas) that a negation is 
only another form of positive entity; and hence, please tell mo what is 
that positive entity, which consists in the negation of “ Horse " bo, 

3. The specific (abstract) form cannot be held to be such an object, 
because it is undefined (abstract arid unqualified). Nor could it apply to 

7&.1* Thin is in reply to the following theory: “ Similarity does not menu the Stmt'. 
lority oj bodies, but an entity altogether different from Individ unit, and 01asso3The 
wnsu of the reply is that we have never cornu across any similarity, which is distinct 
from the Class, and yet, different from the Individuals (vide Chapter on Analogy). 

78.75 Vindbynvasin has said — BarSpyann Sdmthiyam ’■, and this only motins 'hnt, the 
Ci tss (Sdmdnyti) consists in Sdntpyn, —that is in the one si file form which is common, to 
alL the Individuals (composing that Class) j and yet people have mistaken his 1 Sdrupyn ’ 
for ‘ 8ddr$ya' (Similarity), and have gone about assorting that it is something distinct 
from Individuals, Ac., Ac. 

* The Bauddhaa assert that the Class ‘ Cow’ is only the negation of all that is not 
cow. This is what ihey mean by ‘ Apolia.’ 

4 Besides the class ‘ Cow,* there can bo no other positive entity that could be tho 
substratum of the negation of 1 not-cow.’ 

8 To that which is undefined cannot be attributed any positive character—to say 
nothing of a negative character. 
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the individual black cow, Ac., because that would not be common (to all 
covra). 

4, The forms of the black, red, Ac., arc not common to one another, 
and for you (Banddhas), there is no one entity which could be common to 
the rest, for, in that case, there would bo an endlessness of the meaning's 
(of that one entity). 

5. AH non-cows (horse, Ac.), cannot bo negatived directly by any in¬ 
dividual (cow); because it is not the idea of the black cow which is 
brought about by the negating of non-roto. 

6. The idea of the black row is brought about by the negation of 
cows that are red, Ac. the negation of all cows that are not black). Ill 
on the contrary, this idea of the black cow were to negative the 
absence of row in general, (and thus be tantamount to the idea of co'/v in 
general ), then,—juBtas it does not negative itself (since it itself is a cow),-- 
so it could not negative the other kinds oi cows (red, Ac.,—because these 
too would bo as much Cows, as the black one), (and thus the welI-established 
fact of the black cow negativing the other kinds of cows would be contra¬ 
dicted). 

7, Thus then, if you wore to assume that there is partial non -nega¬ 
tiving, while there is general real negativing,—then this simultaneous 
affirmation and negation would involve a self-contradiction. 

8-9. For these reasons, there can bo no negation of the * non-cow’ by 
such individuals (cows) (as have tlseir forms confined within themselves) 
Nor is a conglomeration of these (individual cows) the means ot negativing 

* t; And for yon, —For us, there is a class ‘ oow’ winch is common to all itidiv- 
dual cows, and which we could have as the substratum of t-he negation of ‘.rot-cow,’ As 
for the Bauddhus, they do not admit of any such Class. Hence if they were to admit 
of any such single entity aa ‘ cow,' then, in that case, in as much ns there are many 
kinds of cows, the one word (signifying the single entity) would come to hove so 
many distinct denotations, separately, with regard to each separate individual. And 
such endlBBsnera of denotation i would be far from desirable. Specially as we can 
conceive of no relationship of a word with endless denotation*. Hence such a word 
could never he used. That is to say, if particular kinds of cows were to be the substrate 
of the negation of ‘ not-cow,’— mid thus form the denotation of tho word ‘cow’—then, 
inasmuch ns there aro endless kinds of cows, the word ’ Cow ’ Would come to have in 
rmmerable denotations. 

6 The negation of * not-cow’ would l>e the cow in yet,eral, mid not any pnrfkvhtr 

oow, 

1 If the theory above criticised were to be accepted, then the individual block cow- 
in acc. idnnco with a perceived fact, would negative the existence of nil other kind- 
of cows; and yet. the some black cow—being the substratum of the negation of nil 
‘ non-cows,' ami as Bitch having the same character ns the * cow' in general --would also 
include all other kinds of cows, which it has previously negatived. Snch would 
be the contradiction. 
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“ non-cows.” Ihciuiso, in that on sc, vvn could have an idoa of * cow ’ in 
fife only ai n time when all the individual cows would he Kimulton- 

eon sly perceived (whicfi is an impossibility); arid High tub, the idea ol the 
cow iu general would bo only sucdi as would rest iu all the Individual cows 
taken together as one composite whole; and wo eould not have the name 
* cow ’ apply'to each individual cow taken separately by itself ; rtrid as for 
applying to a com,dome ration oF all individuals, ibis is impossible (because 
all individuals, past, present and future can never bo perceived at* one 
and the same time), 

It). Therefore that 011 a form alone, which resides in its entirety iu 
each and every one of the individuals, can be tho means of having an idea 
cf cow (in general). And this (form) is hone other than Vowncss’ (»,«., the 
character or property of belonging to tho Clas< * Oow,’ which is oaimrm 
to all individual cows). 

11. Obj , “ But in the ease of the different sorts of Negation, you do not 
admit of any Class in the form of a positive entity.” Reply: 13 von in the 
case of these (we hold that) the Class (is a positive entity, in the shape of) 
exlsfentr iteolf qualified .(or limited) by non-appeamnite, <&c. 

12-18. When that (existence) is qualified by appearance (contin¬ 
uance), Ac., then it is known mr a positive entity ; and wbeu that (very exist¬ 
ence) is qualified by a negation due to the presence of other entities (like 
the mn*d, Ac., in the case of milk), then it is known as a negative entity 
(negation of milk f.i.) Non-etornality (or Dostmetibility= Pradh wiwsS- 
bhava) belongs to a positive class (consisting) of the notion of being 
destroyed. 

18-15. u W liat would non~Brahmamhood be with respect to Kshatr iyns, 
Ac. Wan hood belongs to all the four, and as such cannot be said to be 
synonymous' with ’ non-Brahmanahood'; and the idea produced by the 
word * non-Brahmana' does not refer to tiny .me individual paste ; because 
it equally aiguilles till the three, Ksbatriya, &c. Nor can it be held to 
signify the three conjointly, because this notion of ‘ non-Brahmans hood ’ 

M ' 1' j-'igahh th'a r signifies on a shtence ihut has not yet appeared, and so on, tliS 
various phases of negation may be explained iu terms of positive entities 

13-i;< 'Piiip i "plains bow, in accordance with the above theory, we could differentiate 
between entity and non-entity. 

_ ifc-ci j.n this case, the idea of non-Brahnianalioml belongs equally to the Kshatriyu 
tbo Vaiifya and the padra* and yet non-Llridumnhood cannot be held to be a positive 
class ; specially because we do not know oi any such cIbhh hs won Id include all t he 
three pitstes; the t^tte that is possible it the class 'manhood* bnt it includes the Brah- 
v anaiulao. Hence in this case, you cannot but admit a negative class ; why, then, oan 
i on not find your way to accepting a general Apoha? ‘’’Each of the three, Jfc.” — t.c., 

A (J&dra ia as much a iwn-Brahmana as a Kshafcriya. 
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belongs to each of the three separately, Therefore, the only class that 
we could have in the present case would be 1 nou-Brahmatmbood * (negation 
of Brahman ft) ; and this is a negative entity. And just as we have the 
notion of Class with reference to a negative entity like ” non-Bralimana,” 
so, in the same manner, we could also have such a notion of Glass with 
reference to the ‘Class’ (when we explain it as the ‘ negation of non* 
cows 

10-17. (In reply to the above objection) some people hold that ' nou- 
Rrahrouni; ’ is only one word, like the word “alcsha” applying to (signi¬ 
fying) each of the three castes (Kshatriya, Vaii;ya and f fidra), But this 
explanation could not apply to the case of “ non-jar.” Because in this 
case (of non-jar) there being endless individuals that are not jar, we are 
cognisant of the fact of this word 11 non-jar ” being common to (i.e., de¬ 
noting) nil of them, For this reason (some people hold that) the reason for 
the denotation of the word “ non-Brahmana ” applying to Kshatriyas, Ac., 
lies in the fact of certain actions and properties belonging to these latter, 
and not to the Brahmauas. 

18, The true exap lunation however, is that the Class “Manhood,” 
common to all the four castes, is precluded, by means of the negative particle 
(in the word “ uon-Bralmuvna ”), from all Brah in anas,—and as such, 
the das,- " non-Bralimana hood (signifying ma n h ood precluded from BrUh- 
-maims) is cognised as a positive entity just as in the case of the men¬ 
tion of (special) purposes, Ac. 

is.ll 11 Like the word Apoka, Ac.,”—that is to say ‘non-Braliinanii’ is not a class con¬ 
sisting of Kslmtriyas, Vaiyyas and Qadras. It is only a word that has three denotations, 
pointing to |lio Kshatriya, tho Vaiyya and the Qiidra j being in this like a word that 
lms several meanings. The word ‘ non-jnr ’ cannot be fc«M to have different significa¬ 
tions. For, in that case, this ono word would have endless meanings, in as maoh ns it 
can refer to nil things iu tho world, only excepting tho Jar, 

“ Some people, fc ."—Bat the explanation is scarcely correct j because it will not 
apply to the case of the word ' non-jar.' Because iu the case of the word ‘ non- 
Brnlimann,' wo are fully cognisnnt of such properties, as Valour, &e., and Actions, as 
fighting, &o., that belong to tlie Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmann ; while we know 
of no such properties as, not belonging bo the jar, belong to nil other things in tho 
world. 

18 “ A 3 in the case of the ‘mention of special purposes Ac.”—When it is said—‘ bring a 
man for carrying a flask of wine, '—-the special purpose for which tho man is wanted— 
vie; the carrying of the wine—being incompatible with any other caste hut the (Mdra 
tho word, ‘ man,’ in this case, is taken as signifying a person belonging to the Qudra das* 
only. In the same manner, in the case in question, the force of the negative iu 1 non- 
Urahmana ' which takes the place of f he special purpose (in the instance cited) serves 
to cUscoaiioct -lauwAcod from the BrfthmanaB, and as such signifies all men that are not 
Brahmann s, which refers to all the other t hree castes equally ; and OS snch can be taken 
as a positive entity. 
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19. Though there is no caste in—between (“ manhood,” and “ Brah¬ 
ma nahood,” “ Kebatnyai’ood,” Otc.), which resides in the tliroo castes (Kshafc* 
riya, Vai^ya aud £udra), yet, through the force of the negative (in “non- 
Brahmana '), the class “ manhood ” is cognised as inhering in the castes 
(Kshatriya, Ac,) 

20. Through the diversity of the denotative power of words, wo 
have a diversity in the cognitions with regard to the Castes,—as when 
in i ts natural form, the class (< manhood ’ is cognised as residing in i ;ur 
substrates (the Brahmans, the Kshatriya, the Vaiyya and the f udra), and 
yet, through the preclusion (of Brahmanas, by moans of the negative in 
mm- Brahman a) it is cognised ns residing in only three substrates (Kshatriya, 
Vaiyya and ^iidra). 

21. Just ns to the eyes of the ©agio and the crow belong the faculties 

of seeing a thing at a distance and in close proximity respectively} so too, 
to a single class “ manhood ” would belong the capability of denoting 
(a general object) aa also (the more specific object) ' non-Bvah- 

matia,” 

22. In a case where we have to use a sentence in the form “ manhood ” 
residing in objects other thun Rrahmamw, there we- use the word " Abrah- 
rimna and such actually is our cognition also. 

23. In the case of ** non-jar,” on tho other hand, nil the cognition 
we have is that of the olnss “ earthy substances ” other than the jar, 

24. A word (“ Brahnmna” f. i.).—being precluded, by means of the 
negative, from its singular (individual) character (of Brahman a hood),— 
comes to reside in only its generic form (“manhood ') devoid only of 
that (aforesaid indivicinal character), 

*1 This meets the following objection ! “ Tho single tins* ' manhood ’ cannot reside 
in four and three substrates,” Tho sense of tho reply is that though tho organ of per¬ 
ception—the eye,—is the same, and tho object—dond body—in the name, yofc the eagle 
secs it from a great distance, while tho crow only when it is very close to it. 

*2 We know of many instances whore compounds are a sod in the place of seiitomses. 
lu tho s-ime manner, the word ‘ abrdhmnnn' could stand for ‘men other than Brch- 
man as,’tho explanation of this foot being that, tho negative in 1 abrahmann’ while de¬ 
noting directly the preclusion of Brahmanas, indicates indirectly ‘.be dans 'man,' as re- 
lilted to Brahinana/ioad, Consequently, to mention tho word * alrihmnnn ’ is ns mueh as 
to say 1 men qualified by the absence of Brahmanas’ 

M The word 1 Brahmana’ directly denotes the single class Brahmana, and indirectly 
indicates the olassos Man, hiving being, 4c. When the negative particle is attached to 
this word,—in the form ‘ abrihmana '—it serves to preclude the individual character of 
BrShmanahood atone. And as such, the word cannot bnt fall back, for its denotation, 
upon the nearest generic character of man Hood (which is not negatived), which, how- 
ever, must be free from tho singular character of Brdhnumahood, which has been pro. 
eluded by the negat ive. 
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25, When iho particular form (Biahmauahood) lias been thus pre- 
<* bitted, the word (“ uon-Brahman a” ), standing in need of a Class (-which it 
O0MId denote), is restricted, by the next higher Class, within itself (wst, 
within such a Chius), 

2(j. Because there is no ground for setting aside the first (Class 
“ man hood ” that cornua next to the one precluded), therefore what is 
loft behind {as the denotation of the word “ nun-Brahmana”) is “i nanhood" 
an apart from “ Brahinanahood.” 

27. The negative having once precluded (the singular character of) 
“ Bi'Shmamhood,” and thus having once become the qualifying adjunct (to 
the epocilic character), if some one were to assume the preclusion, by the 
sumo negative, of “ manhood,”—thou it could bo so only in an indirect way. 

28. Therefore whenever any specific form (BrSlmunahuod f.i.) of a 
Class (‘‘ manhood”) are negatived, it is this same- Class that .is naturally 
cognised, us located in othsr uppc/fic forms (Ksliatriya, Vaigyiv and Qadra). 
And such is the experience of ordinary people. 

29. though the idea (of “ manhood ”) is common (to all the four 
cnskia, including Brahtuanos 1, yet the negation (of Brahmanns) is accept¬ 
ed as a matter of course. And the meaning thus being accepted as being 
(that Class) devoid of that (negatived element) alone, we have an idea 
of the others (Ushatriyas, &o.) also through similarity. 

30. Or, in the case of such words as “ non-LJrulxmaua,” &o., wo may 
accept similarity alone as being the object of denotation. And this is 

8F| Tiri&inflaafcflfd being precluded, Uio denotation rests upon the next higher 
elites ' Man, 1 and cannot go beyond that, to ' Living being 1 for instance. For so long as 
the needs of denotation are Atjjjplied by a lower olass. it is not right to go beyond it. 

‘ 1 This anticipates the following objection : “The negative in '(ibrukmantx? while 
precluding tins directly expressed ftr'iktnanahood, might ulao preclude i bo indirectly 
indicated miiRLoo.i. 1 ' Tlu> sense of the reply is that ltrdkmanuhood being directly 
expressed, the negative cannot but quality it j ami when tho negative has ouco served 
the purpose of qualifying it,, it cannot bo taken to apply to another entity, which is 
only indirectly indicated by the word in question. 

iiiusmnch as a Class cjinrut continue without the individuals composing it, 
when one set, of Individuals is negatived, the Class ninst fall b.iok upon other sots of 
Individuals. 

Though if, is common, yet, inasmuch as tho negative particle serves to preclude 
(and negative) Urahmavahood, tho class ‘manhood ’ must be accepted to reside in tho re¬ 
maining fhroe castes— Kahatriija, Vaifya and Qudra. “ Similarity ’’---The denotations 
is that of the Class devoid of Brahrnantts ; and instead of accepting, by this, an alto¬ 
gether foreign positive entity, it is far mono reasonable to accept the Rshoi>‘ii/B t <bo., 
which are similar in character to the caste precluded by the negative j and the cogni¬ 
tion of lheso is far easier than that of any thing olse. 

a ' s people recognise the ICs/iafriya, Ac.,'l>y the word 4 wc 

may accept si/nvittritp to be sign!tied by the negative particle, ths word 1 ahrithmana f 
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based upon a similarity of parts. In fact, it is also in the absence of any 
sneh (similarity of parts) that (liesimilarity ^ perceived* 

31. In Some cases, oven without any similarity, we can have a sig¬ 
nification by means cl a word accompanied by si negatives,—this be trig duo 
to such uauses as proximity, <&$>, — -us will be explained later on, in connec¬ 
tion with the case of the ir non*seeing *' (of the rising suu)- 

32. In this ease (of ‘non-seeing/) wc require an action other than 
seeing j and wo do nr recognise any such action other than the formal do 
termination (SanJiaipa } 7 because of the proximity (of this latter, to the 
injunction ^ tm& should not look at the vising sun H ). 

33. I'he negative partial \ oceuning in conjunction with a nemo or a 

verbal root, loos not possess the actual negativing faculty. For the word** 
u iimi-Bmlinuum M and “non-Vutuo” only signily such utlier en¬ 

tities as are contrary to those, 

M. liven where, in connect!# with a verb, the negative brings 
about the cognition of si t egafcion, — there too, the listener recognises only a 
positive entity, m indifferent (or apathetic tu the action signified by the 
Verb)* 

35* Thus than, nil negations t Afoha) would rest in positive entities* 

being -fi caste similar to tha Unthnunm. Tilts simitarity ton consists in the similarity 
of the Individuals ootopiving the Unthmuna cluae with those composing the olftftr. 
Kshatrii/q, &c. Though there can be no similarity of parts among the various objecta 
that are not-j# yet similariiy does not ahviiys consist solely in that of the parts ‘ } it 
often consists of a similarity of relationship) i*h has boon already shown above, under 
f Analogy/ And among all the objects that are not-jur, we lirnl a common relation- 
ship, —in that they are all of fho earth * 

ti This refers to the objection that if similarity were expressed by the negative, 
then, how could a negative have any meaning in a place whore there is no similarity P 
The negative the verb 1 to see 1 {in the sentence in question) sign!' 

hes only the negation of wem*#, aod indicator the detenu(nation— 4 I will not sec/ <&c,, 
ka t because this is mentioned in close proximity to the Injunction* And the Injunc¬ 
tion too m not a negative, but a positive erne, being, asIt is, mentioned among #e 
ohservaxicos laid down foi the ltoligious Student. Tito moaning pf tire Injunction thus 
comm to be this—* one Lh to make a formal determination that he will observe the rule 
of not looking at the rising sun/ 

tt Th-ta refers to the objection that the. negative particle, having the sense of 
negativing, how can it have an affirmative meaning ? *'Ahrukmana**** Cost os other than 
the Bnthmana j and 'Adkai'mn Vice 

** Evan in mioh instanced as *nu pibet* trim meaning is that the 4 person addressed 
is to be f eo from the action of drinking thus the object signified by 4 mi pibit* is the 
pemon himself as free frm ike specific action of drinking — winch is distinctly a positive 
entity* 

^ The substrates of all negative idem having been proved tu be positive entities, 
ns qualified by certain limitations,—inasmuch hb the Individual, the black or the md 
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And again, if (all generic ideas) be assumed to rest in negative entities, 
then, until we roach the final individuals (atoms), wc conic! not got at any 
positive entity. 

3b- And as a matter of fact, none of our usage is based upon such 
final individuals (atoms which are imperceptible); nor is any definite 
cognition of these (atoms) possible. Consequently, the word " Apoha ” is 
only {a subterfuge) to express a void ((.■hny(ttu= negation of all exist* 
cocos), in other words. 

37. And in accordance with that theory (of CilnyaiAda), all the ideas 
of Ho rse, Ac., would have to rest in their own specific (sensational) forms. 
And in that case it would he an useless assumption to state that those 
ideas signify the negation of (objects) other than themselves (£,<?,, the Apoha). 

38. And (the ideas signifying themselves), you would have n Glass, 
in the form of a positive entity, in the shape of the Idea. And therefore 
it was an useless effort on your part to have assumed an Apolia, as forming 
the denotation of objects, and yet independent of any external (real arid 
positive) objects. 

39. And this Idea appears, in the shape of a real entity, with refer¬ 
ence to the signification of words. Therefore we must admit of a positive 
entity not in the form of the negation of other ideas (Apoha)— to form the 
object signified (by a word, “ Cow ” f.i.) 

40. Just, as even in the absence of any external objects, we have a 
Cognition (in a positive form, and not in the form of an Apoha) of the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence,--so, in the same manner, we could also have with 
regard to the word ; and why should we assume mi Apoha ? 

cow, 1 uukl not bo ,,lio substrate of an idea of all cows,—yon mast admit of a positive 
entity in the shape of the class ‘cow.’ If ail generic notions be held to rest upon 
negative entities, then, for an idea >f positive entities, we would have to go down to indi- 
vidua! atoms, which alone are wholly free from a generic character. Bnf as a matter 
oi fact wc do not fall back upon stoma in onr ordinary usages. Therefore nil generic 
idaais caunot he held to roefc opcm negatives. 

M a * a «»ly for au explanation of the gross forms of things that wo postulate the 
existence of atoms j hence whan the gross forms themselves would bo negatives—t.c., 
non-existences—then the atoms could never be cognised. Thus then, it would coma to 
a negation of a. , existences. The Apoha theory thus comes to bo only a round-about 
way of putting forward the {jtmyavdda, which has already been met before. 

81 The Q/imjavadi holds that inasmuch ns there arc no entities in the world, all 
idoua have their own specific forms for their objects, 

&<i The object of the Idea of a Horse would be that Idea itaelf-a positive entity; 
and thus the Idea itself would constitute a clans including all Horses 

8 -' 1 liia meets the theory that the above idea is only a, negative entity, an Apoha. 
The sense of the reply is that the idea that we have is in the form of a cow, which is 
distinctly a positive entity. 
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41, In the case of all ideas, we are not cognisant of any rejection 
of other v.iens (Apoha). Since the idea ends only in bringing about its 
own form, therefore it does not boar the burden of any other (ideas). 

42, Words signifying different Classes, as also the words signifying 
different individuals, would all coma to bo synonymous, if the significa¬ 
tion of words were to consist in Apoha. 

43, Obj ; “ But, since the Apoha* (of different words) are different, 
therefore this objection cannot apply, If however, you base your objec¬ 
tion upon oil Apoha* considered as constituting a single clas* ‘ Apoha,’ 
then, the same may be said oven with regard to your positive entities.” 

44-45. Reply : As for us, our Classes, being positive entities, differ 
from one another ; and, not being mixed up with one another, they never 
attain to unity. Whereas, for you, how could there be any difference 
among Apoftas, being, as they are, devoid ol any specifications in the 
shape of commixture or unity or multiplicity, &o. 

46. Or (if you admit of differences as belonging to Apoha*, then ) 
inasmuch, as it would be different fin different individuals), it must be a 
positive entity—like the specific (idealistic) forms (of Ideas). And if the 
character of a positive entity be denied to it, then it cannot be many; and 
as such you are not freed from (the absurdity of) making all words 
synonymous. 

47-48 Obj ; “ Well, we could have a difference among Apoha* on the 
ground of difference among the objects negatived by such ApuJhas." Reply ; 

*1 We might speak of an Apoha i\a being the denotation of a word, il wo were ac¬ 
tually cognisant of any auoh signification in ordinary parlance. As a traitor of fact, 
however, whenever the word ‘cow ’ is tittered, we have no arch notion as the rejection 
of all that is not cow. Hence we cannot admit of any such signification in the form or 
Apoha, which is contrary to all experience. 

43 All words cignifyiitg Apoha, they wonld be all synonymous. 

*s The sense of the objector is that “ ‘ cow* is *» Apoha of non-cow; ‘ herns 1 is - 
Apoha of no^i.horse and thus the various Apohan being different, the words cannot be 
s:;id to be Synonymous. If however, Ape. —If even in the face of different individual 
Apoha*, you base yonr objection upon the unity of Apoha mb a clans composed of the 
various Apohas,—thou in the case of your positive entities also the significations of all 
words may be said to rest in a single class ‘ VWn' (Thing); because there can be no 
donbt as to all objects belonging to that class. And on this ground, we oonld urge 
against yon, tho fact that such being the case, all words would become synonymous.’ 

4M& Difference is a property thnt can only belong to positive entities, and not to 
the negative, which is devoid of all specification. 

*& Specific forms of ideas differ from one another, and are, on thnt very ground 
accepted to bo positive entities {vide ' GUnyawda,’) 

41. W The objects negatived by the Apoha of ‘cow* are the horm and other 
animals, and those negatived by thnt of 1 horse ’ arc the coio, Arc. Thus there is a 
difference among the objects negatived in each case. Any secondary imposition 
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Bn* there iff no rmtuml difference among Apvkas ; and if their difference be 
sought to be based upon something else (the object negatived, i.i.), then 
stich difference can only bo secondary (imposed upon them from outside, end 
not belonging by nature to themselves). And for t-ho Rtwite rensoti it is not 
right to assume a difference (among Apohns) on the ground of the diver¬ 
sity of the substrates (of negation). 

48-49, Nor on the mere ground of the diversity of relationships, can 
any difference bo accepted even among positive entities how thou could 
it ho declared with regard lo n negative entity ( Apoha). which is neither 
definitely cognised, nor related (to anything), nor differentiated (from 
other tilings), nor endowed with any definite specific Form r 

50. For these reasons, just as even when there is a difi'oroneo among 
1 lie individuals (cows) no difference is held to belong to their Apo'ha, —so, 
in the same manner,* the Apoha cannot he many, even if there be n, differ¬ 
ence among the objects negatived, 

51. Then again, if such difference (among Apohm) he accepted, then 
the rejection of non-ctm (ve., the Apoha of * non-cow ’) would reside in each 
individual (cow); and such being the case, you could not have an Apoha 
which you wish to be common to all ind'vidunl eow^—the black, red, <fce. 

52. When even their substrates, that are connected with those Apo- 
has, are not able to differentiate them (into distinct Apohus), thou, lo as¬ 
sume that they would be differentiated by the objects negatived by thorn 
that are altogether extraneous to them ' (what a stretch of philosophic 
insight! ) 

58-54, In (the sign i Heat ion of) “ non-cow ” the only element m excess 
(of the signification of “ non-horse ”) is the hart ?; and again in (the signifies- 


cannot affect our arguments. “Sttbafrdtes of vegotion.” The individual cow, 
florae, Ac. 

*9 One and the name Pevadntta may be in one place one day, and in another place 
on the itesi (lay ; and though Ids relations tups will be changing, Jot it cannot be held 
that the Dcvadatta in the two places is not one and the name, 11 What then, A’c ."— 

How can aueh an indefinite thing be cognised as different on the mere ground of the 
difference of eclationsliipa ? For certainly no relationship* with it cap W cognised. 

^ Though the individual cows differ among themselves, yet yon accept »• single 
Apoha as embracing them all. Why, then should yon hold the Afohjt ol' * Ilorso' to be 
different from that of ‘cow," on the mere ground of there being a difference among the; 
seta of object e rejected by the i wo Apoha* F 

6 i Thereby your Apoha ivonld lose its generic character.} and ns such it could 
not Ire a substratum of oat Glass. This would be the case if the difference of Apoha s 
were hawed upon the difference among their substrates, and uol upon that of the 
objects rejected. 

t>S.6t 11 Is cm-cow ” ull that is not cow; i.e, t the horse + 'Other animals. In the 

sainc manner " non-horse ” « all that is not horse; i,e», the cow + all other animals. 
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tion of “ non-horse," the only element in excess; (of fclie signification of * non* 
cow') is the cow ; the rest of the objects negatived—the elephant, &c, t are 
common to both (“ non-cow ” anti “ non-horse "). Thus then there may be a 
difference l bet ween tho significations of “ non-cow ” and “ nou*horsa") on ac¬ 
count of a single point of difference; while on account of many points of non- 
difference there will be non -difference ; and Unis inasmuch as the property 
of an object is based upon that element which exists in tho greatest quantity, 
we must admit of non-difference (among folios); specially as in the 
signification of two Apohas just mentioned, the element of non-difference 
is much more than that of difference, 

56. The “ cow'* consisting in tho negation of the elephant, &e., can¬ 
not be differentiated from the 11 horse'* (which also consists in the negation 
of the elephant, &e.) And hence if the “cow" were to negative the 
“horse," then tho identity (proved above) would bo contradicted. 

56. Ohj: “In all words it is only one object negatived (by each) that 
exceeds (tlmso negatived by the others). Hence on the ground of this one 
uncommon dement we would accept the fact of that word negativing that 
one object alone." 

57. Beplj : In that case, tho Hon and all other animals, being the 
objects negatived by the word “ horse,” and also bearing the negation of 
* non -c mo \ —which is the ground of the negation by “ horse"—would come 
to be named “cows." 

58-60. If anyone hold that all (animals other than the cow) 
constitute I ho Apoha (of the word “cow") then (we ask) in 

W The non-difference among the individual cows is bused upon the identity of 
objects rejected by their Apoha. Thus, inasmnch us tho elephant, Ac., nre re¬ 
jected by the Apohas of ‘cow 1 and ‘horse,’ these latter would belong to the aiune 
class; exactly like the individual cows. And ho the roj notion of tho cow by ‘horse’ 
would be exactly like the rejection of the one cow the other cow, 

14 ]nthe case of ‘ horse 1 and ‘ cow,’ the element hi the signification of 1 non-cow, 
which is different from that oi non-hone, is the horse ; exactly as the row is, in that of 
' non-horse,’ different from that of 1 non cow ' ? Thus then, on this ground of difference, 
t!u* object rejected by “cow” must bo the horse only, and vice versd. And thos is 
established a difference between the objects rejected by ‘ cow’ and by ' horse.' 

M If " non-cow ” - horse only, theu the animats that are rejected by “ horse ’’ 
(which is identical with non-coto) would hsar within themselves tho rejection of 
ncu-cow ’ which is tho ground for tho rejection by “ horse ” ; and thus, being tho 
rejections of" non -cow/’ they would be identical with the cow; and iu this way, the 
Hon and other animals would come to be called ' cows ’! 

6S.W • And in one, fycj’— because in any individual cow —a black one, f.i.—wg 
would havo Apohas of all other cowa and other animals—an endless number. Specially 
no one Apoha wi old lie possible, Buch as would embrace all individual cows. “ And 
hence, — not content with having an endless number of duties, embracing the 
ndivide&i cows, we would come to think that, just as the horse belong- to at 

39 
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lVhafc manner can Hits ( Aptfka) be asserted? If it be held to apply to 
each imlividnnl Animal other than the (cow), this cannot he; because 
(1) in that way there would be an endless number of the objects ne¬ 
gatived, (2) on account of the diversity of t-ho objects negatived, we would 
have a diversity of Apohaa (and not a single Apoha) embracing {all eow»)i 
imd (3) in one and a single individual we would have the inherence of many 
olasses. For those reasons yon could not have a single gen eric denotation 
of live cow that would be held to bo signified by the word “cow." And 
hence we would have an idea that these (individual cows) belong to a class 
other (than the “ cow”), just as wo have wit-1 regard to other classes 
“ Horse, " “ elephant, ” &o. 

61- 6*2. Nor can the character of being negatived belong to the 
animals (other than the cofo), taheii as one corporate whole ; because they 
cannot be considered as a corporate whole in the absence of any ono pro¬ 
perty (ilmt would be common to them alt); nor, aa a matter of tact, do 
they co-exist either in time or place. 

62- 63. Then again, there is no wliofe apart from (the individuals) 
themselves. And if it bo non-different from (each individual) then we 
have the same endlessness. 

63- 54. If it be asserted that “the individual animals are ne¬ 
gatived (by Hi© word ‘cow’) in a generic form (of 1 non.cow —then 

they cease to be positive entities. And how could a negative entity he, in 
that case, negatived)? Then again, that which is negative can never 
he positive. And further when a negative is negatived, the resultant 
is always, positive, 

vlnps other than tho cow, so also do nil the individual cows } because if these latter 
lie held to belong to the class cow, we cannot but admit- an endings senes of classes— 
ono class for each separate individual. 

W.M The character of boinj an animal belongs to nH other animals, as well hs to 
tho eowj consequently that could not be held to be the property of objects to be reject¬ 
ed by the word 1 cow ' ’’ j because that property belongs to tho eow also. 

#S.«B The number of individuals is endless j and if the whole is identical with each 
individual, then there must he ns many wholes ns there uro individuals; because ono 
individual is totally different fromthe other. 

flB.flt Objection i "All individuals are included in tho generic term ‘ non-cow '; 
and it ia in this form that they are rejected by the word ‘ cow.’ ” Tho sense of the 
rbply is that a negative entity cannot bo cither the rejecter or the rejected. In a place 
where we have the rejection oF a negative— c.g. “That the jar is not Here t« not'*— 
the result is always nn affirmative ono— viz., ** the jar t’s.” In the same manner, the idea 
of the cok* also, — if is be held to bo only the .-IpoTwi of a negative entity (ui*,, ‘non- 
cow ’ including ad tho animals other than t.ho cow),—would bo ill the form of 1 non- 
c’ow,'which is the ‘cow,’ a positive entity. Thus then yon finally have to accept our 
new of the case. 
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83-66. (In yonr thorny) there could be no definite cognition of any 
difference among the individual animata negatived,—bum use thei'e is no 
diversity of character in a negative entity. If it be assorted that ‘their 
difference would be due to the difference among the Apohas thotu J 
selves,'—then, you have mutual inter-dependence; the diversity o£ 
" non-cow ” depending upon the di versity of the Apohas signified 
by the generic term “cow” (as just asserted), and the diversity of 
„lpo/«w signified by the generic term " cow " depending upon the diversity 
of the “non-cow'* (which has been said to include all the animals nega¬ 
tived by the word “ cow,”—sec Karikh 47). 

67-69. If tho horse, <fec., were all “ non-cows,” then they would all 
become distinct negative entities, with reference to (individual horses) tho 
“Karim,” &o., and these (tho “ Karkn,” Ac..) too would have the same 
character of negativity, based upon the fact of these too being generic 

£5 34 All other animats being 1 non-cow/ bow jEjlo you differentiate each indivi¬ 
dual among them ? For, certainly, ilm negative, non* cow t cannot be said to be endowed 
With diverse forms i and inasmuch as no diversity among thfe objects rejected can be 
recognised, your assertion in K. 47 falls to the ground. Si ff it he assorted” Thb 
sense of the objection m that 3h order to avoid the fact of Such words m 1 Horae,’ 

1 elephant,’ &c.~- the ideas whereof are rejected by the word 1 cow J — being $yxi ony 
tnoua, we hare been obliged to hold (vide K. 4ft) that there arc distinct Apohtfa, for 
each distinct individual animal, rejected by that word. This leads to mutual inter* 
dependence, as shown in the text. 

ST;# This anticipates the following objection :■ il Not^eow is not only a neg a.ttoa 
of cowu, but also other animals, tho Wrteq <ftc.; and as such, there ceases to be any 
mutual inter* do pendexi oo ft The sense of the reply embodied in the Kanka is that the 
term, 11 Horse ’* is a generic term, as compared to (l Karko/* &o. (the names of iu- 
dividual horses) ♦ aud a generic idea, according to you, is only an Apoha t a negative 
entity. The same is the case with the “ elephant,* 1 11 Hon, 11 &e. OonBoquently, the 
41 horse’ 1 too being a generic term, and hence {according to you) a negative entity, 
—and in the same manner, the elephant, the lion, &c., all being negative entities, — 
rrn account of this common negative character, there could not be any difference 
among the various animals (boo K. Co). It might be urged that the difference among 
the hors©, the elephant, could bo based anon the difference between individual 
animals. But then, even tho individual Horner, or tho Elephab, is a generic entity, with 
reference to its particular limbs &c and time being a generic entity, it cannot (in 
accordance with your theory) escape the negative character . Hunce, there could be no 
difference bused upon individuals* This reason could be extended w ter down m the 
atoms. And thus all these having been shown to he generic entitles* and hence tmga* 
tive, what would be the object to he rejected by the word x ‘ cow," The individual 
cow also cannot escape the negative character; audit is only the individual enw that 
haa been held to be the substrate of the Apokn, which however it cannot be, on account 
of its negative character. u In ordinary, Ac.*’—all verbal usage is based u^xm a cog¬ 
nisance of relationships perceived by the senses. The atoms being imperceptible, 
we can never be cognisant of any relationship of these ; and hence tio verbal usage 
could be based on them. .. -I ’ 
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entities in comparison with their specific Umbsp&c. Such being the case, 
what would be the object rejected ? And where too, would, be the Apoha$ ? 
Beoauso in the ease of the individual cows we would (in the same manner) 
have the same (character of generality and negativity). Therefore, both 
these characters (of being the object rejected, and that of being the 
substrate of the A pah a) could only belong to the final atoms j but as a 
matter of fact, in ordinary parlance these (two chars clefs) are not cognised 
as belonging to these (atoms). 

69*70. Between the atoms of the tow and those of the horse> there is 
no such difference based upon the difference of form or of cla6e t or of 
posit ion, or of modification. And hence, even in the case of atoms, it cannot 
be differentiated as to which (atom) is the object rejected, and which 
the substrate of the .Apoha. 

71-72. No person is able to cognise all individual cows (or horses, 
Ac.), as all equally being the subtrates of .Apoha, so long as any positive 
similarity among them is not recognised, Nor is any' person able to ascer¬ 
tain the objects rejected—horse, elephant, Ac.,—unless one single property 
bo cognised as belonging to (all or every 7 one of) them. And therefore 
no Apoha can be possible, 

73-74. Either Inference or Verbal Testimony cannot apply in a case 
that is devoid of a positive relationship. And without these (Inference and 

SS.10 The atoms composing oil ouirmtl bodies ore only those of the earth 5 and 
these do not differ among themselves. The objects rejected arc those of a different 
class; und the substrates of Apoha are nil of the same class. As no difference of 

is coin)used among atoms, no differentiation of such character is possible. 

■ l.li I,caving atoms aside, even in the case of gross individual cows, there can 
bo no differentiation of objects rejected and the substrates of the Apoha, ho long as a 
positive generic term is nut admitted. For so long ns no positive ground of similarity 
is recognised us belonging to all the individual cows, they cannot be cognised as belong¬ 
ing to the same class ; and hence they cannot be regarded as the substrates of the 
Apoha (signified by the word 'cow 1 ). In the same manner, unless a ground of thmi- 
larity is cognised as belonging to all cows, nothing can ho recognised as being dissimilar 
to them. Hence, the horse, the elephant, Ac., can never be cognised as being the 
objects rejected. “And therefore, ,Sfc." —because nukes there is soma ground of simi¬ 
larity among these various objects-*a ground not applying to the cow—-they can all 
bo regarded as commonly being the objects rejected. And consequently the Apoha 
theory would fall to the ground. 

14 This anticipates the following objection; “Among the individual cows, we 
have a common element, in the shape of Apoha ; and this would form a sufficient 
ground of similarity," The sense of the reply is that a Glass is perceptibte by the 
sensss; and hence all the objects, in which wo perceive this existence of this class, 
are cognised as belonging to that class; and those in which this class ia not found to 
exist are cognised ns belonging to a different class. Your Apoha, on the other hand, 
is not perceptible by the senses; and as such it could only bo cognisablu by Inference 
or \erbal lestirnony, Both of these however depend upon the affirmation of a definite 
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Verbal Testimony), the existence of ihv\Apoha can not bo established ; nor 
<;an there be (cognised) any positive relationship with the unspecified abs¬ 
tract specitic forms (of objects). And tunee the Apoha itself lias not yet 
been established, where could we have perceived any positive relationship 
(wibli the Apohn) ? And further, no positive relationship being Recognised, 
there can be no validity to any Inference or Verbal Testimony that could 
be brought forward in support of the Apoha. 

75. Nor, on the mere ground of non-perception (of the contradic¬ 
tory), could there be any conclusion arrived at by means of these two 
(Inference and Verbal Testimony). Because, since nothing is perceived 
nothing is left that could be indicated (by Inference and Verbal Testi¬ 
mony). 

76. if, then, even in the absence of any grounds of similarity (among 
individual com), —there be an assumption of Apoha, —why) should 
not the rejection, oj non-cow apply both to the cow and the horse, 

positive relationship, But us a matter of fact, no cognition of any tmirh relation is 
possible, with regard to the undefined specific forms of objects •, because these latter 
arts not amenable to any of the recognised meant of cognition. And inasmuch us this 
specific form is the only entity, besides Apolia, that you admit of,— ivhcitno relation- 
ship with such forms is cognised, how can there be any Inference with regnrd to the 
A point ? The relationship, necessary for tho establishment of the premiss cannot bo 
based upon the Apvha itself j because prior to the cognition of the relationship and 
the subsequent Inference based thereupon, the Apoha has no existence. And inns- 
muoh a 3 no positive relationship is cognised, how can there be any validity to the 
Inference or the Verbal Testimony, that would apply to the Apoha ? Thus then, tho 
Apoha itself, not being established, there can be no notions of horriogenifcy or hotoro- 
geuity, based upon it. 

This anticipates the following objection : “ Inference and Verbal Testimony 
would establish tho fact of negation by means of (he Apoha (of entities other than 
that of which the Apoha is cognised, fi. of the cow), on the sole ground of the non- 
perception of any premiss contrary to the conclusion, which is also a recognised 
ground oF Inference.” The sense of the reply is that when a positive relationship is 
not perceived, and {according to you) its contrary too iw not perceived,—then, in that 
case, nothing of tho relationship being perceived {either in the positive or in the 
negative form) how oonld inference or. Verbal Testimony, in each a case, lead to any 
conclusion? tor instance, just as the word 4 cow,’ not perceived in connection with 
non-cows (horse, &c,) Hguifies a negation of these latter; bo in the same manner,tho 
enmo word, Laving never before hcen perceived in connection with the cow itself (ac¬ 
cording to the alleged basis of the Inference of your Apolio) could also signify tho 
negation of this also. And thus, signifying tho negation of both, the cow end thn 
non-cow, the Word, as well as tho Inference bused upon a non-perception, would kud 
to the cognition of nothing* 

1* If there is no similarity, tho distribution of tho characters of the Apoha (the 
object rejected by tho Apoha) and tho Apoha must bo at random, without any control, 
ing agency. And in that case, both the horse and tho cow could be asserted to bo 
the objects rejected by ‘ nou-eow ’—a palpable absurdity ! 
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77, Difference from the Hack cow ia common both to the ?$& cm atiS 
tlie horse* Ancl if no generic term |n n the class “cow”) is accepted, then 
whereto could the Apoha of the mw apply ? 

78, The refection of non-cow is not; recognised by moans of the 
soruses ■ ami the function of the Word too does not apply to cases other 
than those (that are perceived by the senses) ; for on (the basis of) the 
perception of vv bat could the Word fund ion? 

79, For reasons detailed before (in the Chapter on “Negation”), 
Inference cannot apply to the present ease. And for this reason, there 
can be no cognition of any relationslnp (of the Apoha with any Word). 

80, Those people that do not know the meaning of the negative 
word (“not”) can never be cognisant of (any such negative entity as) 

Ti Though according to our theories, Apoha could bo the object, of ^egat^ s which 
we hold to bg a distinct means of right notion—yet in the absence of a passive 
generic entity, on what grounds could similarity or dissimilarity bo ascertained ? For, 
means mutual litigation ; and this would apply to the case of the Red and the 
Black Cowj jest m mmh m to the case of the Red Cow and tho Karka Horse. That 
is to say, just a» the lied Cow differs from fcho Black Cow, so also (loss the Kitvk4 
Horse differ from the Red Cow, specially as you do not admit of any ertoh generic 
property as belongs in common to the different kinds of cows, and not to the horse. 
Therefore, just as the rejection of the TCaikn Horse is runimon to the Red and the 
Black Cows, so algo is the inject ion of the Red Cow com mo it to the horse and the 
Black Cow. Thus then the Red Cow would be ns homogenous to the Black Cow, aa 
it is to the Karka Horse, Consequently, there is no ground for specifying the ground# 
of any ipote(.of i the u Cow f,. ) If tlio more fact of rejection bv any one entity be 
the solo ground of boinogernty, then, inasmuch as this could belong to the most 
dissimilar and heterogenous a distances,—like the Tree, the Lion, Ac^—being, as all 
these objects arc, capable of being rejected by a single word “ horse the Tree, the 
Lion, &o. s would all bo regarded to bo homogenous ! 

19 It is only those objects that have boon perceived before by the sensos that can 
bo mentioned by words; the Apoha however is not so perceived; and the only other 
entity that you admit of is the specific forms (of ideas); hut those (too are not percep¬ 
tible by the senses. Under the circumstances on what could you base the use of 
your words ? In fact the upholder of the Apoha cannot explain the use of words at 
alb 

1® The only ground of inferring the existence of something that is not perceptible 
by the senses is the fact that, though it is not perceived now, yet it is present elsewhere, 
and if it were present it would certainly be perceived. And in tbk oasu\ the ground of 
Inference would be ffcs, wnfyGn&ptiGtk. of something otherwise perceptible ; and inasmuch 
aa this too is only a negative factor, we would require another Inference for its estab¬ 
lishment; and this again would have to be baaed upon another negation j this nega¬ 
tion too upon another Inference; and so on and on, wo would have an endless series of 
negations aud Inferences* which would be very far from desirable, “ iV this reason, <fcci ,J 
Sir, ce ihe Apoha is not amenable either to sense-perception or to Inference, 

The horse, must ba regarded to be the objects rejected, only in the fonn 
of the “ non-cow” ; this is a negation ; aud a negation is not perceptible by the senses 
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the “ non-cow ; ”, (and yet they may be found to have an i&fca of fcho cow) 
hence there can be no (reasonable) denial of a Class (in the form of a 
positive entity), 

81-82. And further how would yon get at the fact of any object- 
being donotablo by the word “ non-cow” ? (If it be urged that) “ we 
would understand that to be bo denntablo, in oonnecrtiou with which we 
would not find the word ; cow’ applying, at the time that any relationship 
With the object so denoted is asserted,”—then (we roply that) if yon were 
(in the above manner) to have, from a single individual (whose relation will 
have been asserted, on which basis yon would get at the denotation of the 
word *' non-oow 1 '), a cognition of all that is different (from that Individual), 
—then all these latter would be the objects negafcivtcsd (by the Apnha of 
‘■.flow’’) • and thereby no denotability would belong to any generic idea. 

83- 84. It is an established entity, the cotv, which is negatived (by the 
Apoha; and this Apoha is only the negation uf the cow, Hence (in order 
to explain this Apoha the cow should be explained. And ie this (cotv) be 
said to be the negation of the iioii-ooia, then there would be mutual inter- 
dependen.ee. 

84- 86. And if you admit of the counts an (independently) established 
entity> for the sake of having an object for yonr negation Ajaoha, then 
the assumption of the Apoha would become useless (inasmuch as the idea 
of coir; is admitted to be established independently of it). And in the 
absence of an idea of the cow as an established entity, there can bu no 
idea of Mon-ootaj and ns such how could you explain the idea of the cow to 
be based upon the idea of the non-cow F 

86-86, Between two negative entities there is no such relationship as 
that between the container and the contained, &c. Nor Is any specific (abs¬ 
tract ) positive entity ever cognised as related to Apoha. 

86-87, How, too, could any relation be assumed to subsist between 
a negative A.pohu and a positive entity (the specific forms of ideas) P 

ami hence lb could not but be cognized by means of the word, Then those that do not 
understand the meaning of the word “ non f.i., small boys—cannot understand 
the word “non-cow”, ami yet they do have a cognition (if the meaning of the word 
“ cow." Hence we conclude that the word cow” must signify a positive entity, in the 
sh«po of the class "cow,” 

85.M The upholders of the Cl ass-theory can assert fcho do nor ability of the indi¬ 
vidual as qualified by the class (though this is not what is admitted by ns). As for you, 
on the other hand, you can never be cognisant of the clenotabilifcy of anything qualified 
by the Apoha. Because one Apolm cannot be qualified by another, ns both of them 
bring negative, between them, there can bo no such relationship aa that of the eon- 
tniner and the contained, and the like. Nor can it be assorted that the specific forms D f 
ideas may be qualified by the Apoha • as no such specific form* are signified by words 

S6-87 (< That which colours, —Since the specific forms of ideas are not cognised, 
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There can he do qualification to anything {like the specific forms of ideas) 
which . merely exists (and is not signified by the word). Because it is only 
that which colours the qualified object by its own idea, that can be called a 
“ qualification.” 

88-89. Tu fact, no cognition of Apoha is produced from the words 
o horse,” Ac.; and the cognition of the qualified object cannot be such as 
is without any idea of the qualification. Nor can a qualification of a 
certain character bring about an idea of a different character. Hence, 
when the object has been cognised to be of a certain character, how can 
a qualification, which is of an opposite character, be said to belong to it ? 

90-91. If even in face of the opposite character of the object, a 
qualification (of the opposite character) be asserted to belong to it,—then 
any qualification would belong to any object (without any restriction). 
Hence, when the qualification Apohi is of a negative character, no posi¬ 
tive character can belong to the qualified (Specific forms of ideas). There¬ 
fore you cannot have, as the denotation of the word, any positive entity 
qualified by Apoha, 

92-94. Though Verbal Testimony and Inferential promises cannot 
properly function towards an idea (or object) which is do void of (not 
qualified by) the Apoha, yet the cognition of the cogniser (brought about by 
a word) rests upon a positive entity alone. And since no entity in the 
shape of the specific forms (of objects) appears in our cognition (of the 

fcliey cannot be affected {coloured) by the idea of anything; and as aaoli, tipsy cannot 
have any qualifications. 

SS.S9 The cognition produced by the word “ horse” is of the form of a posivtie entity, 
in the shape of a horse', ami never in the negative form of an Apoha. Consequently 
apart from any peculiarities of the qualified (specific forms), the Apoha itself can never 
have the properties of a qualification. Inasmuch as the Apoha is nob cognised as the 
qualification, there can be no idea of anything qualified by it. 

" A'jn-cote, Ac.”—Your qualification, Apoha, being of a negative character, it can 
never bo cognised as belonging to the idea of a positive entity, 

63-ti This anticipates the following Banddha argument,: “ The only -positive entities 
that we admit of are the undefined Rpecific forma of ideas ; and these, being amenable to 
Souse-perception, cannot he treated either by Verbal Testimony ov by Inference j hence, 
as an object denoted by a word, you must accept the aforesaid specific form (which is 
n positive entity) ns qualified by the Apoha." The sense of the reply is that, though a 
word cannot, in accordance with yonr theory, signify an object unqualified by Urn 
ilpefio, ret, inasmuch as ordinary experience supports the fact of a word signifying a 
positive entity (without any negative qualifications),—wa cannot bat accept the truth 
of such denotation of a positive entity, even without a qualification in the Bimpe of an 
Apoha} because we cannot very rightly deny a fact of common experience. Thus then, 
it being established that the denotation of a word mus? be a positive entity, and for the 
aforesaid reasons, the specifio forms of ideas not being capable of being the objects 
denoted by ft word,—we cannot but admit of ft generic positive entity—in the form of 
a positive class—ns being the object denoted .>y a word. 
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denotation of w‘ords) ( H-aad again since this (specific form) cannot bo the 
qualified, because it is an unqualified abstract entity,*—and, lastly, since 
it is sheer recklessness lo assert something not signified by the word to be 
the qualified entity ;—therefore, wo must accept a positive generic entity 
to be the object cognised and denoted by the word. 

95*90. When the character of being the negatived object cannot be¬ 
long to individuals,—because these are not denoted by the Word,—-then it 
is only the generic form (class) that could be the objects negatived (Apoha ); 
and because of the fact of its being negatived, it must be admitted to 
be a positive entity, Because no negative entity can be tho object 
negatived, on account of the impossibility of the negation of a negative 
entity (as such continued negation would give rise to an endless series 
of negations, as shown in the chapter on Negation). 

96-97. In the case of {the cognition of) one Apoha, we have a clear 
perception of another Apoha> in the shape of the rejection of some generic 
positive entity. If the negation of a negati ve entity wore different from 
die negative entity itself, then it could ouly bo a positive entity ; and if 
it were non-different from it, then wo would have (the absurdity of) 
the coio being the non-cow. 

98-99. Though in the case of other words (like “eow, ’ &c.), we 
could somehow or other, have positive entities as the objects negatived,— 
yet, in the case of the word “ entity ” (sat), the object negatived by it can¬ 
not be other than “ non-entity ” itself; and then (if you were to hold 
that objects negatived must bo positive entities), to non-entity would be¬ 
long a positive character—an absurd ■ contingency surely ! .And further, 
without the ascertainment of the non-mlity^ we could not have any idea 
of entity, and. tho non-entity (being only n negation of entity) cannot 
be cognised (without tho cognition of entity) {and this would involve a 
most undesirable mutual interdependence). 

TOO. Nor can either the difference or the positive character of the 

96.M Individuals cannot bo the objects of denotation by Words j because that would 
give rise to au endlessness of denotations, the number of individuals beiug endless. 

98.91 i n fche oaee-of the .ipoha—in the form of the negation of non-cmv —we have 
the rejection of a positive gonerio entity—in the shape of tho class ‘horse,’ or “ ele¬ 
phant,” Ac. i and thus all the objects rejected by an Apuha would come to bo positive 
generic entities. If, however, tho object rejected be assorted to be of a negative 
character, then its contradictory— i.e., the class * cow ’ as rejecting the ‘ non.cow 
could only be a positive generic entity } otherwise, if the negation of a negative entity 
be said to be non-different from it, then we would have 1 cow ' = < nomoow/—a palpable 
absurdity, 

IDO xhe Bauddbas declare that though the denotation of a Word is always cognised 
in a positive form, yet inasmuch as learned men are incapable of recognising any 
positive ground of similarity among objects, different from one another, the 

40 
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objects negatived be explained on the ground of the diversity of Y&sanils* 
Because there can be no VBsmnH with regard to a negative entity. 

101. And further, excepting remembemuce, to no other action can 
the function (or force) of VaaanH apply. Therefore the Fusand cannot, 
with regard to an object endowed with a certain definite character (negative 
or positive), produce a cognition of another sort (or character), 

102. And for you, the difference of Words '(from the objects denoted 
by them) cannot he based upon the Vdsand ; because the specific 
(abstract) forms of Words cannot have any donotability, inasmuch as 
these (specific forms) are never actually cognised. 

103. And on account of the diversity of these (momentarily changing 
specific abstract forms of Words), these forms cannot bring abemfc the 
idea of a single Vttsana (which could be the means of getting at an idea 
of any generic entity). Nor do you accept any such single positive 
generic entity, as “ Word,” that could bring about the said ( single ) 
VSsanfi. 

104. Thus then a generic entity, in the form of the Apoha of another 
word (&«», tho Apolnt of ' non-cow’), being accepted (as the denotation of 
the'Word “ cow”),—inasmuch as this too is in the form of a negative 
entity (the rejection or negation of “non-cow”)—we cannot admit of 
any difference among the objects denoted (by the Word “ cow ”)« 

105. And just as there would be no difference between two expressive 
Words, so, in tho same manner, there would be none between the ex¬ 
pressive (word) and the expressed (meaning). And it lias already been 
proved above that there can bo no such difference based upon the difference 
among the objects negatived, 

denotations of words cannon but be admitted to rest in the negatives of their contradic¬ 
tories ; and that though this is of a negative character, yet it is cognised as positive, 
on account. or eternal Tmnwis that help to bring about such cognition. This is denied 
in the K.trika on the ground that, a Vdsatui is produced only by perceptions; and 
ns Perceptions belong to positive entities alone, no Fdpcm/i can belong to a negative 
entity. 

™ The only use of the Yusand lies in its being ‘.ho moans of rememlering or 
recalling the objocts perceived in the pest. '* It emmet, ty'c **—with regard to a posi¬ 
tive entity, it can never produce a notion that it is negative, aB held by the Bapddha. 

it® Difference is a property of positive entities ; and inasmuch as the c-nly positive 
entity that you admit of is the ando&ned specific forms of words (as you admit of no 
other specific forms save those of the ideas of objects)—and as these undefined forms 
can never be cognised as bearing any relationship (because no relationship can be cog¬ 
nised in connection with undefined entities),—the Word emmob but cease to have any 
dimotftbilifcy ; and hence you oimnot base the difference between Words and the objects 
denoted by them, npon Vdsands. 

t°4 Just as no difference is possible among tho denoting Words, so too there would 
be none among the demited objects. 
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106-107. The A palm of a Word, so long as it is not comprehended, 
oaunot in any way signify anything. As a matter of fact,’ it fa not 
perceived, to bo so capable, by the sense-organs : nor ore there any infer¬ 
ential premises or author , tativo assertions (asserting any snob capability), 
that could load to the comprehension of that Apoha. It we were to 
assume any such inferential premises, &o., than we should urge that, in 
that ease, we would have no resting ground, in the absence of any founda¬ 
tion based upon sense-perception, 

108. The characters of being the expressed and the PXfrtc^fivo can¬ 
not belong to the two Ap$m (of the Meaning ami the Word respect¬ 
ively) because according to your theory these (Apohas) ere non-enti¬ 
ties,'—just, as (no such character can belong) to “ hare’s horns ” and « sky- 
flowers,” 

109. j t you were to urge that—the aforesaid premiss (“ boeau.se they 
are non-entities ”) is faulty, inasmuch as we have the inference of the 
absence of min from the absence of clouds (when both these absences are 
non-entities),—then (we reply that) according to us negations too are only 
positive entities, (see above); in fact, the tusk of explaining the validity 
of this inference also rests upon you (who hold negation to be a non-entity). 

110. One, who does not admit an object in the shape of a word to 
have a positive character, cannot possibly admit of any negation thereof; 
inasmuch as negation is always preceded by affirmation (that is to say, 
it is only the positive character of an object that is negatived by its 
negation) . 

HI, Asa matter of fact, even the negation of a negative entity, which 
expressed by a, double negative, can pertain only to a positive entity,— 
and not to a negative entity, because there can be no' conception of this 
latter (which is devoid of any substratum;. 

112-113. “ Well, then, by the same argument (wo conclude that), 

the Apoha, does not differ from a positive entity ; and thus the aforesaid 

lea.tm 11 jVo resting place "■— because for the accomplishment of this premise, vvn 
would require another premiss; and so on and on, ad infinitum. 

U0 Thae then, legation depending upon the positive character of things,—and 
this latter, according to you, being only the denial of the no£ation l --yoa strike your¬ 
self against the immutable rock of mutual interdependence. 

tit Lika the Apoha of an object, the Apoha c' the Word too, being dr void of a 
real substratum, can never bo conceived of j and the specific forms of these, being 
only in the abstract, can never be realised in conception. Consequently, wo cannot 
but admit of a positive generic entity. As for example, even the use of a double 
negative — ‘ This ia not non-cow ’—can pertain only to a positive entity, the cow. c.f- 
above: ‘tip okyammi cdhh'ivi bhdva evdi'afithyatv.’ 

II2.HS The seuso of the abjection is this: “One Apoha dose not differ from another, 
because both are non-entities j in the same manner, no Apoha would differ from a 
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objections! cannot affect it." True, but that would only lead you to my 
position. And, as a matter of fact, you can have no loophole for escape 
(except accepting my position). 

L13-U4. (Then the question is) have we an idea of positivity with 
regard to an objeot which is in reality negative,—or that we have negative 
notions belonging to an objeot which is in reality positive V But in the 
oase of an object of negative character, any idea of positivity would bo 
totally groundless; whereas in the case of a positive entity, even negative 
conceptions are quite possible, in. view of another entity. 

115-117. Again, if to all objects we attribute tlio character of being 
denoted by the Apoha ,—then, in the case of such expressions, as “ the blue 
lotus,’' which have mixed denotations, wo could not have the relationship 
of the qualification (blue) end the qualified (lotus), and also that of eo-exten¬ 
siveness (of the property blue with the object lotus), Because the negation 
of non ■‘bln a is not always followed by the absence of von-lotm, nor vice-versa ; 
therefore they could not bo cognised as the qualification and the qualified. 

1.17418, Nor could these relationships belong to the words (‘ blue ' 
and ‘lotus') themselves, independently of their denotations; because there 
can be no co-extonsiveness between the two Apohas (of the words), inas¬ 
much as these (Apohas) are entirely different from each other. 

positive entity; becuse.this latter too is in reality, only a non-entity, The positive 
entities however differ among themselves, through their abstract specific properties, 
and upon this difference, wa could base the difference among the various .dpofta^ : and 
thus wo sail clear of the absurdity of making all words synonymous (as urged above)." 
The souse of the reply is that if you once admit that Negation being a property of the 
entity, cannot absolutely Aifft i from it,—yon oome to accept a positive generic entity 
Because barring this acceptance, you can have no means of asserting any difference 
among the various ApoKtts} as the specific properties, that yon speak of, cannot afford 
the requisite means; inasmuch as they can never, by themselves, be conceived of. 
Then the only point at dispute, between yon and me, is what we show below. 

U5.ll* The only point of difference between the upholders of Apoha and ourselves 
now, is, that, while, admitting, l : ka ourselves, the final conception to bo of a positive 
character, they hold the real character of the objeot to be negative} while wo hold 
this also to be positive s and even the negative conceptions that we have, we refer back 
to the primary positive character of the objects. The souse of the latter half of the 
Ktirifctt is that the notion of po-itivity with regard to u negative entity cannot but bo 
regarded as a mistake; but a mistake we can never have unless there is so mo ground 
for it. And as we have shown that there is no such ground, this alternative cannot be 
tenable. On the other hand, in the case of a positive entity—the com f.i.—wn can 
always have a negative conception, that of its not being something else,—the horse P.i„ 
For‘these reasons, we cannot but admit of a positive generic entity iu the shape of 
the class ' cow,' Ac., &Q. 

U1.U8 "Entirely different, Ac."—The Apoha of ‘Bine’ is different from that of 
* lotus ’} and as such they can never co-exist. 


118-119. If such co-extemiveness bo hold to belong to the denotations 
of the words ('Blue' and * Lotus *)>*—then, we ask—in whnt manner can 
they be contained in any ono substratum (in order to be eo-extensive) ? We 
know that an abstract specific entity is never cognised; and any entity 
besides this you do not admit of. Then, ns for the uncOghised co-extensive¬ 
ness of the word.s (as based upon the abstract specific character of their 
denotations),—of what use can this (unoogmstsd foot) be P 

120. If it be held that what is denoted by one word <f cow ”) is 
an object qualified by the negation (Apoha) of other objects ,—then too, the 
pervasion denotation) by the word becomes weak (or impossible), 

on account of the dependence of this (denotation, upon something else), 
121-122, Just as m a piece of sugar, tho sweetness not denoting the 
whitencss-~(m account of the difference in tho negations of theao—, there 
is no notion (produced by the expression ‘ sweet.-white and (honoo) there 
is no relation of qua!ideation and the qualified (between the two); so, in 
thesame manner (in the expression 1 San-ghat ah ’) the meaning (of * San 
according to yon) being tho negation of non-existence (non-San), the word 
(‘ b(tu ’) Would not touch that part of the denotation which consists in 
the negation of non-ghata. 

3 Jo, If it be urged that there could be such relation (between tho 

as.! 19 a negative entity can never bo the contained. Co-retenfciveness run belong 
to two words, only when both of them signify the same object, either directly or in¬ 
directly. This is not possible, in your case; while in my cnee, as wo hold the Class 
(' Lotus ’) to be identical with the property (' Blue ’),—though the word ‘ Blue » signifies 
the property ' Blue ’ and the word * Lotus ’ signifies the Class of Lotuses.—yet, 
inasmuch ns both of these co-exist in the individual Lotus before ns, ther*<-f‘ can be no 
discrepancy in on* theory. 

m If the word by itself were to denote an object, then, in tho case of the expres¬ 
sion San-ghatgh* tho object signified by tho word ‘ San 1 would be precisely the same as 
that signified by the word ‘ Ghatak * j and in this case, it is only right that there should 
be u co-extensivenose. On the other hand, if, as you hold, tho denotation of a word 
consisted iu the negation of other objeots—upon which negation the denotation would 
be totally dependent,—then, the word San ’ would signify an object qualified ly the 
negation of non-San ; mil this would certainly be totally distinct from tho negation of 
non-Ghata. Similarly, the word * Ghata * would Bignify the negation of non-Ghata, which 
would be totally distinct from the negation of non-San. And thus, the denotations of 
tho words being totally distinct, there could be no oo-ex tensive ness between them. 

ut-mg in the case of the expression ' tikto madhurah,’ even when it has soma 
moaning, this can only be in reference to the sugar-piece itself; and the only reason of 
this noil-signification lies in the fact that the one word * Hktah,’ according to yon, de- 
notes only tho negation of non-litter, and the word 1 madhura ’ the negation of non-sweety 
and these two denotations being totally distinct from each other, there could be no 
co-extensiveness between them* So also, in the case of the expression 'San 
ghn.lnhd 

138 If it be urged that the denotation of the word 'San* lies in the object qualified 
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denotafciorjs of ‘ San anti ‘ ghalati), in the form of objects (signified by each 
of these),—then (we-say» that) such relation could only be based on the 
class “ entity ” (saila) ; and certainly no one denies that the objects belonging 
to the class “ Jar “ are included in this class (** entity“). 

124. Such an implication, of the word by the elms (“entity”), 
cannot be denied on the ground of that class being a positive entry. 
Because with regard to the recognition (of tlie meaning) the action (of 
the word, in signifying that meaning) is the same, whether the class * entity ’ 
he a positive or a negative ontity. 

125-126. The form of positive objects (in the caso of ‘ San ghaiah\ 
though impartito, is yet expressed by words, only in parts. Because the 
cognition, of the word ‘ San' alone does not lead to the cognition oE the jar. 
Therefore (in your case also) you have tbo Fault of “ non-signification ” (of 
the San by the word l 8<ia > ) and you have also (equally with us, the fault 
of “ secoudariness.”) 

,126-127. Siuce it is the qualifying adjunct, therefore the Apoha, like 
the class, must bo the primary element (of tiro denotation) ; and hence (just 
as you have urged against the Class theory) there can be no denotation of an 
object as qualified by that Apoha, —because such an object would bo only 
secondary (and as such cannot form no object of denotation). If you urge 

by the negation of non.San, and that as and), this would also touch the negation of non* 
ghat a ,— then, we would reply that this assertion would bo a tacit admission of the Class 
theory j because nv, object qualified, $‘o, tye., must bo a positive entity j aud in that ca-io 
the necessary eo-extensiveness becomes quite possible. 

IS* That the class ' entity’ is a positive entity cannot be a ground for denying its 
signification of objects qualified by camfrnce; because whether the object denoted by 
the word * San’ be positive or negative, so long as it denotes an object, an implication 
by it, of the gftata, cannot be denied. 

J85J28 This Kdrikd anticipate,! the following objection: *■ In the Olass theory, the 
object denoted (by ‘ San * f,i.) being always positive and concrete, canuot hot be partite ; 
and hence even if one part of it is cognised, the other parts remain uncognised 3 
whereas on the dpoha theory, the object denoted being negative and abstract, the 
mere negation of non-flan would lead to the cognition of the imparfcite who'o, all at 
once; and hence the functioning of words, according to tho two theories, cannot bo 
hold to be similar.” The sense of the reply is that oven if you hold tho object denoted 
by ‘ Sun-ghatah' to be ini partite, yon must admit the word ; 3 an ’ to denote one part 
while tho word * ghala * denotes another part; and it is only subsequently that the two 
join together and produce a joint effect, in the shape of the denotation of a single object. 
And even in this case, you are open, like ourselves, to the fault of ‘Sun.* not 
signifying the ghata. Then again, you have urged against os tho objection that the 
class being the primary denotation, that of the individual becomes only secondary. 
But both of us are equally open to this objection, as shown below. 

H 6 . !?7 \Ve hold the object to be qualified by "belonging to) the class j and yon hold 
it to be qualified by 4 po ? u*i the result is the same. 


Apoka. 

that Apoha, being a negative entity } cannot be the primary element,—-thou 
wo say that), in that case, it could not be a qualified adjunct either (and 
benoo the object denoted by 1 San’ could not be one that is qualified by the 
Apoha of 4 non*tSanand this would mean the total giving up ot your 
ground). 

128. The object qualified by your Apoha could only consist of different 
individuals; and yon have yourself explained that these (individuals) can¬ 
not be the objects of denotation, because of endlessness and contradiction. 
And certainly, you do not admit of any single object qnalijicd by Apoha (that 
could embrace the individuals in one coi*porato whole, like our “ Glass. ’) 

129- 130. There can be no such thing as “ Apohavathva" intervening 
between the Apoha and the individuals (contained in it). Even if you 
were to assume some such intervening entity, we would ask,—Is this a 
positive or a negative entity? If it be positive, then it is the same 
as “class”; and if it is negative, then all the aforesaid objections (urged 
against the denotation of the Apoha alone) would apply to it. 

130- 131. Or again, if this (intervening entity) bo assumed to consist of 
the relation (subsisting bet wee ot he dpoMand its substrate); then (we reply 
that) the denotability of such a relation cannot bo desirable to you (since 
you have urged many arguments against such denotability.) Nor is there 
any such single object, as would serve as the substrate of Apoha, and as such, 
exist in another object. And for this reason too, no generic entity is the 
object of denotation ; nor lastly, can It be the qualification. 

19 $ The Apohisls have urged against the Class-theory the objection that individuals 
can never be the objects of denotation, because that would give rise to endless denota¬ 
tions on the one hand, and many overlapping and salf-ooufcradiotory denotations on the 
other. The same objection ir, shown to apply to the Apoha theory also. In face, tho 
upholders of the Cites theory escape the anomalies by postulating the Class, which forms 
for them the true denotation of the word, and which, as occasion presents itself, la 
cognised as quid hying distinct individuals. This loophole fop escape is not available 
iw the Apohist •, baeauBe if he admits of such a corporate whole, embracing all in¬ 
dividuals, ho would only admit the 01 ana theory. 

ItO.iei 11 Yov. have urged, ^he.’V-The Uauddha has argued that if the denotation of a 
word consisted in tho relationship between tho Class and the Individual, then there 
would bo no co-extensiveness. This same argument may be applied to the denotability 
of the relationship between the Apoha and its substrate. " Nor is there any such single 

object, $e.** _If you accept any such single object as the jar to be the substrate of 

Apoha .—then, this object could not exist in any other object; and lienee such a word 
could not donoto a generic entity. 

a >fg 0 »_^ is not only on accotmf, of the want of the co-extensiveness of such 

a single object with any other object, that tho aaict generic character is impossible, but 
it is also impossible for the following re a eon : Even if you hold to the theory of the 
denotability of the substrate of Apoha,— inasmuch as, in that case, there is no single 
word that would include all such substrates,—no generic character could belong to it. It 
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132. The Apoha- of ' Asan ’ does not indicate the particular Apohas (of 
the non*jar, &3i), while these latter do not inhere in the former; conse. 
quently, the Apoha of ‘ Asan’ cannot Tbe qualified by those (Apohas), in the 
mwo manner as “Blue ” is (qualified) by the successive higher,degrees of 

its shades. 

133. On account of its doubtfulness we cannot have even, an indirect 
implication (of the Apohas of non-jar, &c.), as we have that of the object 
(fire) by means of its characteristic (smoke). Because the Apoha (of 

wm) in its general form is not such as cannot be accomplished without 
those {Apohas of non-jar, &o.) 

134. In the same manner, there could be no implication of the object 
(tbe substrate of Apoha) by moans of the Apoha, Because the Apoha (that 
the Bauddha holds) would apply also to the “ hare’s horns ” 1 and certainly 
in this cape, the Apoha could, not be said to indicate a real object; inasmuch 
as there is no such thing as agafavishfinavyuvrbta ). 

135. And further, no gender or number, &c., could possibly belong 

to an Apolux (a pure negation). Nor could there bo any relationship 
through the individuals (said to constitute (he —because those 

(individuals) are not (according to you) denoted by the word (which yon 
restrict to the denotation of the Apoha), 

136. Nor can the individual bo said to bo implied by the Apoha, 
because (you hold) the individual to be a specific abstract entity. And 
that which is not understood as thus implied (or indicated) cannot be the 
object of any snob specification (as that by gender, &e.) 

is for this reason that when any one object is spoken of as qualified by ‘ existence/ the 
same word oaunot bo applied to any other object j and houce even such a word as 1 Sot/A’ 
can not serve as the qualification. 

188 Jnst as the class ‘ sat 1 doss not indicate the class ‘jar/ which latter doos not 
exist in it, and hence the former is not qualified or specified it ,—bo the same would be 
thn case with the /Ipnha of ‘ Amt/ 

1S8 “Js not such, fyc ”~-Without fire there could be no smoke. There is no such 
relationship between the Apoha of iisat and the Apohas of non- jar, &o. The Apoha of 
Aunt could belong to the Apoha of the jar also. So -til that'we can say is that the Apoha 
of Asat would raise a doubt with regard to the Apoha of .non.jar, tfc. 

18* If the word be hold to denote the aubatrate of Apoha, then we would have the 
ahem djty of the indication of another Apoha, a a shown above. If on tho other hand, 
it will be held to denote tho Apoha only, then, there can be no indication of the real 
objective substrate of the Ajwha, Because the Apoha being a negative quantity,—and 
as such being applicable to such absurdities as the 1 hare's horns,’—cannot be token to 
be necessarily indicative of a real object. 

18® In the Class theory, though ch word denotes the Class, yet this latter implies 
tbe individuals, to whiob apply all such specifications as those of Number, &o. But this 
is possible only when we accept tho individual to be a definite concrete entity; but you 
hold to bo an undefined specific abstract entity; and as such, according to you no 
specification can belong to it. 
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137. Then again, the Apohas of gender,, number, Ac., cannot by theixir 
selves be 1 the objects of specification; and as for the objects themselves., 
how can they bo cognised, by means of words, to be the objects to be 
specified (inasmuch as yon hold the objects to be indefinite and abstract 
and as such not donotable by words) f 

138. And further, as a matter of fact, without (the particular means 
Ut notion which wo ha ve termed) Si Negation,” there can bo no 

notion of any negativity. And as for the objects “cow,” &o M we do not 
find them to be iu any way amenable to the said means of Negation. 

139. And again, in the case of verbs, wo are not cognisant of the 
negation of something else (the necessary factor in an Apoha ); because in this 
case there "is no object ol negation in the shape of any exception (or prohi¬ 
bition), &c. 

140. Even the double negative * na-na ’ (that ho cooks not is not) only 
serves to deny the negation (of the action of cooking); the verb * cooks,’ on 
the other hand, by itself stands on its own mi negatived (positive) form. 

141-142. And further, the specification of verbs as unfinished (‘ pre¬ 
sent’) and 1 past,’ Ac,, would become groundless; inasmuch on the Apoha 
(a negation) it- always a finite and complete entity (and as such, can never 
bo cither unfinished (i.e., present) or past, ifjtc. And in the case of an 
injunction and other similar cases (invitation, &e.) 5 we are not cognisant 
of any negation of other things. 

1 42-145. And again (L) of what form would be the negation (Apoha) 
of a negative connected by another negative (na-?*a) ? (2) And then too, 
In the case of (conjunctions like) ‘and* (cha), Ac., where there is no 
negative oLunont, there can be no negation (Apoha). (3) The meaning of 
a sentence cannot be said to consist iu the negation (Apoha) of something 
else . (4) Xu the case of such words as * ananyapoha * (the negation of 

something that is not different), we cannot conceive of any meaning. 
(5) And, lastly, where could we find the objects to be negatived by such 
words as “ nnmeable,” “ knowablc,” Ac. (which are universal, and us such 
do not leave anything untouched that could bo negatived by themselves) ? 
If you were to assume a new object to serve as the object of negation by 
these words (‘nameable,’ Ac,),—(we say) it would be far more reasonable 
to accept a positive (generic) entity (which would form the denotation of 
such and other words). 

145-146. Since it has been proved (in the chapter on QiinyavMa) 

1E9 Thu expression * nn yacati’ simply means the absence of the action of cooking, 
and not the prohibition of the notion. 

**° The latter 1 n<i* serves to negativo the former * tin’ and the vert by itself in Its 
own pristine positive form remains free from negation. 

is.*« It is only an external object that ouu bo either denoted or negative 1, 

41 
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that the denotation of a word does not consist of a more Jdea (or cogni¬ 
tion),—therefore denotability cannot belong to any factor within (the 
mind of man) ; nor can (such an internal factor) bo the object of negation* 
Therefore Apoha cannot apply to these internal factors (Ideas, Ac.) And 
again of snob words as * 2vam, f 4 iH 7 and ti e like we enn conceive of no 
Apoh^a (object to be negatived). 

147. If you wore to assume the Apohas of particular individuals, 
on the ground of one particular being the contradictory of another,— thou 
ydtt would have the notion of such contradiction based upon Apohas % and 
that of Apohas upon the contradiction (mutual interdependence). 

148. Eton the specifying specification of the same Class is not 
in k positive form. The fact is that the word 4 • Qin$apa V (a kind of tree) 
particularises the generic term ” Tree/* only after it has negatived the 
M Pat&fa” &c, (as being 'no^Gingapci). 

149-ISO. Evan the non-negation (Aiitipoha ) o£ the Glass, Ac., cannot 
he postulated, on the ground of their non-contradictory character, Because 

Honco it cannot bo urged that the object negatived by the verb 4 cooks * is the idea of 
non-cooking. Since this idea is not an external object, t bo argument must fall a victim 
to the reasonings brought forward in the chapters on (fmynvada and Nirdlamhrtnavcala. 

W The paitionlar tree of the mango will have such trees ns the Banyan, 3 for 
the object of its Apoha; and so on* ‘‘Jfzttual, ,—be cause there can be no notion of 
difference, unless we have a notion of the thing itself; and this latter notion emmet 
but bo based, according to you, upon Apoha ; and this Apo/m you now bum upon a 
difference among the particular individual*. 

US This refers to the objection that the contradiction among individuals is due, 
not to the Apoha t hut to the fact of earn of the individuals belonging to the same class. 
The sense of the reply is that inasmuch as the Apohistg do net admit of a positive clti8s t 
they cannot base the contradiction of the indiv id rials upon fmy such Class, “ Their 
specification , —It is true that the contradiction lies in the fact of their belonging 

to the same class; but this specification too is always preceded by the Apoha, Because 
the word 1 Qingapa 1 has no positive signification, in the shape of any particular tree, there¬ 
fore It is not in this positive form that it can be said to specify the tree. Isa matter of, 
fact, the word * (finfapi* in the first insiauce, according to you, negatives all that U 
n<*t Qinqapd, and then withdraws the name * tr$e* from the 4 Pid<h;a/ § d c., mid 
restricts it within itself i and time at last, it in the Apoha that is the solo basis of the 
contradiction. Such a negative signification also gives rise to another absurdity ; 
‘ Qinfapa* being taken to negative all that is not Qvngapd t may bo accepted as negativ¬ 
ing the ‘tree' also; because the tree also is not+Cinqapd* 

HiM&O This refers to the view t hat, a particular term 1 Qin$ap& * does not negative 
the 0e^eml term * tree *; because there is no Contradiction between these. The sense 
of the reply is that the Apohists have no means of ascertaining such a non-conha* 
diction, so long as they do not admit of a positive class to which the different kinds of 
individuals ooald belong. Because so far as the mhrdf themselves are concerned, apart 
from the objects that they might denote, we cannot bo cognisant of either the ccmtradic* 
tion or the non-contradiction of these. And secondly, as for the objects that the words may 
^gntfy* the A polii&t cannot base bis idea of the contradiction cm those ; because he does 
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tlifi contradictory or the non -contradictory character does not belong 1 to the 
verbal forma of words (independently of their significations); nor can this 
(contradiction, &c.), depend upon the forms of objects (to be denoted by 
the word); because (according to the Apohist) the objects have no rela¬ 
tion with words. And as for the ApoMs themselves, we can never ro- 
cognise the contradictory charactor, Ac.j of these, before the word Imn 

already fnnctioned (to its fullest extent). 

151. As for the Word itself, it functions only with regard to such an 
ebject as is not amenable to another (means of right notion); and as such, 
in what form can it bo said to belong to any generic el ass ? 

152. If it be said t hat the cognition of the negation of the contradictory 
(anyBpohd) could be based upon the specific forms of the words them- 
selves,—then, there being a difference between tho words “ Vrhsha and 
“tarn” (in form, though both denote a tree), how could you 1 deny the 
negation of the ono by the other ? 

153. Ah a matter of fact, without a touch of (the action of) words, 
the Apoha cannot bo cognised,, even by moans of inferential premises. 

nob admit of any definite concrete object being denoted hy a word. I ho only alternative 
then left to him is that of the Contradiction, &c., being referred to the Apohas signi¬ 
fied by the words. But oven this will not hold. Because inasmuch os thoEO Apohas 
are not recognised before tho word has already functioned, we can never have any 
notion of the contradiction, &o,, of these Apohas, Audit is for the comprehension of 
the full signification of the word that tho Apohist has had recourse to tho determination 
of the contradictory character, &o. And thus there is an inevitable mutual inter* 
dependence. 

IB Tho souse of the Itarikii is that wo have no moans of ascertaining the fact that 
the particular term 1 QvnqapS * is not contradictory to the general term * Tree. 
Because no suoh cognition is possible, until we have become cognisant of tho relation 
borne by the word ir. question to a. certain Apoha. That is say, it is only when the 
ipoim, i.e,, the denotation of the word-—has been comprehended, that we can attribute 
any character to it. And so long as tlm form of the Apoha is not cognised,—how can 
it be known that this Apoha is generic and that specified. Nor have wo any other 
means at our command, save the word, for acquiring any idea of the Apoha. Hence in 
this aiBO, tho Apohist cannot be free from the aforesaid mutual interdependence. 

164 This anticipates the theory that—" prior to the functioning of the word, wa 
could ascertain the form of its ripoiia, its generic or specific character, and the contra* 
diction, <fce., of these,—by means of Inference; and then wo could have ideas of the 
oo ■ exten sivencs 3 , Ac., of the word and its signification, &c.” Tho sense of tho KiriM 
is that an inferential premises can have for its subject only such a thing as has been 
already cognised to have cortain relations with certain other things ; and consequently, 
so long as the Apoha has not boon ascertained, we cannot be cognisant of any relation- 
ships borno hy it j and as such how could there bu any inferential premises dealing with 
each an nnoogm'sed Apoha f That is to Hay, until wo have understood what the word 
and its Apoha mean, how can wo make any inferences with regard to them ? 
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Nor can fchesa premises ascertain the contradictory or the isou-contradic¬ 
tory character of those Apohas. 

154-155. We have already refuted the theory that the negation (or 
contradiction) of one (tVsi, Paltt$a) by the other (the word ^ Oi^apd'’) is 1 
based upon the fatyfe of the former being never seen to bo expressed by the' 
tetter. And (if negation were based upon the mere fact of one word not 
being used to express a certain object) then, since the gonerio term 
(“ tree ") is not held to be expressive of the individuals (Pnlnga, Gin$apa, 
&c,), therefore a negation in this case (of the individual trees by the 
generic term “ tree ”—an absurdity) wouid bo inevitable And as for a 
word being applied to aa object, somehow or other,—we 3m vo the appli¬ 
cation of (ho word 41 kshatnya ’ with' reference to a BrAhmamt (endowed 
with warlike propensities); and in that case we would have no negation (of 
the Brfihmana by the word “ k-h Jriya”). 

.150. Non-negation, based on the fact of the one being in need Of 
another, is equally applicable to the case of the verb and the noun ; and 
thus tin ire would assuredly be non-negation of the verb “ stands,” by the 
noun “ the tree” (an absurdity). 

157. And again (in the ease of “ Rajnnh purushah ") if ** R&jnah" 

IfiA.lBE ''We. have already refuted "—-under the Kdrikd ‘ saryatmiva hyadrshtatwat 
prill yd >jo ndvapisht/afe.' The sense of the refutation la that ao Jong as the word is not 
folly comprehended in all its bearings and relations, ami then used,—it is never 
found to express anything} and as such the word ‘ Qinyupd' would negative not only 
the * PaUfd' but everything else, oven the Qingapa tree itself. 

Ii ,{ > " Somehow nr other,”—Though we find the general, term applied to particular 
individuals, yet snob application can bo based only npon indirect- indication, and not 
upon direct denotation. For the word ‘tree* cannot he said to directly denote the 
(jinrapa. And if we were to attach much importance to such indirect indications, we 
would have a difficulty In the case of the word 1 KduUriya ’ when figuratively applied 
to a Brahmiiua, who is endowed with tho qualities of the warrior. For this single 
instance of tho figurative use of the word would annul tho sole condition of negation (by 
a word)—the only such condition, according to you, being ' a-irshffftuxi,’ the fact of the 
word never being used with reforonee to the object; and so the word * Kuhatriya ’ 
would never negative or preclude the Brahmans And as for direct denotation 
even the general term does not directly denote tho individual. > 

1W This refers to the theory that inasmuch as the general term, ( froo 1 stands in 
ncod of every one of the individual trees, It must he taken to bo related to every one of 
them, none of which could bo negatived by it. The souse of tho Kdrikd is that if, 
the mere fact of being in need bo sufficient ground for non-negation, then we would bo 
men by the absurdity pointed out in tho second half of the Kdrikd, where it is shown 
that the verb ‘ to stand' needs a placn, and the place 1 tree 1 requires a verb; and hence 
on account of tnis mutual need; the word * tree' would not negativo the verb * stands, ’ 
and the two words would become synonymous, 

LM In both cases you aro faced by an absurdity. 
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-vv«r*i to negative ** purushnh" then, tibia latter coaid not bo qnalitioil by the 
former. Ou the other hand, if it ijte not to negative it, tli$n there would 
bo an identityy ns in tho on so of “ blue lotus ” 

158- J59. It is asserted {by the Apohiafcs) that in the case of the 
series of word a™ 41 tree/’ “earth,” “ substance,” “entity,” and •'‘know- 
able” (where the oho following is more extensive than the preceding), 
taken first in one, and then in the reverse order,—if wo were to accept a 
positive denotation, we would have the (absurdity of) every word denoting 
all the above five objects. But this assertion is not correct; because as 
a matter of fact, all words are not found bo be applicable to all cases. 

159- 1130. (If a word be held to denote all the various parts or shades 
of an object simply because of) the location (of all these parts) in a single 
substrate, then, wo would also have the functioning of the eye towards 
taste, &o. f also (simply because these reside in the same substrate, a 1’ri.tifc, 
as the colour). And just as the cognisabiUty of the different objects 
(colour &c.J, is restricted to each separata seiiao organ, the eye, &C., so, 
in the case of words too, we have the applicability of each'word restricted 
to definite classes of objects ; and so there cau be no such. admixture (of 
denotations as urged above). 

161. When the word (li, “tree”) has ceased to function {after 
having denoted its specific object free),-—the denofcability of “entity,” 
&c., is possible, but only through concomitauce and non-concomitance, as 
leading respectively to deficiency and excessiveness. 

(6S.IS9 The aenas of the objection is this: “If we were to accept the positive 
denotation of words, then, inasmuch as all objects are complete -wholes, the words 
innst denote the whole objects ; nnd in the case of the five words cited, a tree has got 
the character denoted by each of the four following words; and hence it is that the tree 
is always recognised as having a five-fold character; and consequently all tho five wilt 
have to bo accepted to be constituent parts of the tree. And then inasronch as the 
object tree is aft indivisible whole, and it is as such that it is denoted by the word 

* tree,’ all the aforesaid pnrta of the tree most bo held to bo identical. The word' 

* knowable' too, while denoting knowability would denote tho tree and the other four 
of the aforesaid, but in the reverse order, but as a matter of fact, wo find- that this 
latter process is not so sate ns th former, and hence is not equally probable j and in 
order to avoid this absurdity, we must deny tho fact of words denoting positive objects.” 
The sense of the reply is that till objects arc not necessarily indivisible; and hence it is 
quite possible for a word to denote one portion of it, while other parts aro denoted by 
other words. And thus, there can bo no identity among the denotations of the words' 
cited. That the object is not indivisible has been shown above, 

151 The word 1 tree* cannot properly bo taken to signify the earth, &c., directly. 
The functioning of a word ceases as soon as it has served to denote the Lvee alone. 
After that it may indireccly indicate tho higher gonna of the earth, on account of the' 
class 'tree* being included in the class 'Earth.' But in this case, tho indication of 
ilarth will he deficient in one point, having been dragged from the higher to tho lower 
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?82, In fact ; tho objection yon have urged would apply only to yon, 
who hold general words to apply to specific objects. Specially as (in 
your theory) there is no difference between tho objects (the specific 
entities) and the factor denoted by words. 

163. And again one—who (like the Apohist) would attribute to 
negative entities, lik^ the Agoha? such properties as singleness, etemalitya od 
permstfi# over each separate individual ,—could also admit of a piece of cloth 
without any yarns. 

104. For these reasons* it must be admitted that wo can have tho 
negation of something eke only in (lie ease of such words as have a negative 
particle attached to them. In the case of words other than these, it is 
only the positive form of the object that can be denoted. 

165. Some people (the NaiyUyikae) argue that the denotation (of a 
word) has not the character of negativing things other than itself because 
it is a means of right notion*—like the senses of touch, Ac. But this 
argument ia rendered doubtful with regard to those words to which nega¬ 
tive particles arc attached. 

genus* So too, the same word t tree* may ho taken to indicate % particular tree—the 
jPaiafa, f.L—* on account of this latter being included m the class *£roe J ; and this 
indication will be u step higher, as in this case the lower is raised to the place of the 
higher. For these reasons, the word mast, strictly speaking, bo taken having its 
limitation confined to a particular object only. 

The Apohist holds that the general term 4 tree * denotes* only an abstract specific 
entity, wkfoh cannot but bo held to be indivisible ; and m such there could be no distinct 
factors hi the object denoted 3 and hence it is only the Apohist that can be a victim to 
the objeeturns urged m the Kariki VrkshntxvapdHUmdravyo , Ac. u Because , This 

moots the following objections; u The Bauddha does not hold the words to rest with the 
specific ntifcios, because this would land him in endlessness t Ac. * what he actually holds 
to bo tho objects of words are the negation? that have their distinct forms definitely 
individualised, either by the individualities of tho objects negatived, or by those of 
their attendant VUednSe ; and as these are different from one soother, tho above objection 
cannot apply to the Bauddha theory ” The souse of the reply, is that according to the 
Apohht t there is no difference between the objects (specific entitun) and the factor* 
denoted by the word (viz. Negations)* For if ho were to admit of a Negation that would 
include various wpeoiflo entities, than that would amount to nn admission of the 0 la&$ ; 
and we have already refuted the theory that there cun bo any difference among the 
objects negatived bused upon the difference of Vdsand^ Ac. 

i6R The Apohist is constrained to attribute the said proper ties (that belong ton 
positive class) to his Apoha; otherwise he falls into the ditch of endlessness, Ac. &ml 
iG is simply absnrd to attribute positive properties to negative entities. 

ini u Mn-cow ” *= negation of the cow ; imd not that u Cow ** ** negation of non-cow 
Up to the last K£rikd$ the refutation of the Apo ft ti« theory has been based upon 
ordinary experience. The j Naiyctyiha seeks to refute it by means of an inferential orgu- 
rjeni propounded in the present- JCarika, This argument however is fallacious; becanjo 
negative words are mpaus of right cognition, and yet they have negative denotations* 
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16(5. And if nil {words—positive ami negative) are made the subjects 
of the conclusion, then the argument becomes doubtful (not universal 
and bonce uncertain) with a view to negative arguments ; and it also 
becomes opposed to certain facts accepted by a) i persons. 

167. If your conclusion,—that “ the word does not negative, Ac.,’* 
refer to the agency of the word (in negativing),—or, if it refer to tho fact 
of words denoting negation alone,—thou it would only be proving what 
is already an accepted fact (and as such ho conics redundant). 

168. If the conclusion mean that ‘a word does not in any way apply to 
an object which is the negation of its contradictory,' —thou that would go 
against a formerly accepted view: for certainly, in tho coto we have a 
negation of the horse, &e, (which are contradictory to, i-o. t something 
other than, the cow), 

169. The instance (that you have cited in your syllogism, that of the 
sense-organs) is such as is entirely at variance the conclusion. Because 
the eye, tfcc. (tho sense-organs) do, as a matter of fact, apply to objects that 
are the negation of something else, though they do not comprehend this 
(negative aspect of the thing). 

170. If, again, the conclusion be taken to mean that ‘ the idea (or 
cognition that we have from a word) is not coloured by any taint of the 
rogation of other things,' —then too, the argument becomes redundant; 
because though the denotation of a word is actually in tho form of a 
negation, yet it is ordinarily known (by means of Vasana) ns being a 
positive object. 

171-172. Again, if the conclusion ho taken to deny the fact of tho 
Apoha being the means of the application of the word (to its denotation),— 

188 If the conclusion also included negative words,— i,e., if it ho asserted that even 
negative words have no negative denotations,—then the argument becomes doubtful ; 
because as a matter of fact, even the Nohjihgiha admits of negative promises and 
arguments) which prove the conclusion only by negativing the contrary of the conclusion j 
ami certainly, this goes against the universality of the assertion that no negative words 
have negative denotations. And further, all ordinary people are cognisant of the nega¬ 
tive denotations of negative words; aud bonce the argument in question also goes 
against n popularly-accepted notion. 

181 What does your conclusion mean ? Does it mean that the word is never a 
means of negativing P if so then, it is redundant ; because the Bauddlia does not hold 
tho word to be such a means; all that he holds is that tho word is expressive of nega¬ 
tion. Secondly, if your conclusion mean tliat words cannot denote negation only, _ 

then too it becomes redundant; because the Apohist does not hold words to have for 
their denotation negation pure and simple, by itself; though it is true that he resolves 
tho denotations of all words into the negative form of tho Apoha, —yet he always bases 
this upojud palpable entity, 

i.i.tiE " Removal oj a douiii”—with regard to a polo, there ia a doubt—is this n 
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then, this too would go against a formerly accepted theory ; in a b pi u obi. as 
you do admit of negation (Vya^Ska) being a means (of denotation). Ip 
the case of Inference too, you have the sar^e thing (inasmuch as the 
negation of the contrary of the major term is also accepted as a means of 
getting at the middle term and the premises); and so the very basis of 
your argument (£,#,, the middle term) becomes doubtful. And lastly, yorq: 
argument is doubtful and inaccurate, when viewed as against a perceptibly 
idea that we obtain on the removal of a doubt, 

173. And further, your argument would aho be contradictory; inas¬ 
much aa a word resembling in action the sense-orgaos,' Ear, -tmcli 

words as “ Self,” “Mind," “ Aka^a/’—wonld cease to signify their 
meanings (because none of these objects arc perceptible to the sense- 
organs). 

1 74 . Then again, “the application of a word to a positive object 
cannot but fre- through Negation,—because the word is the mentis of infer¬ 
ential reasoning,—like negative, premises.” 

17i>. And again;—“the word cannot deuofce the Glass, or an Indi¬ 
vidual as qualified by the Class,—because it is a means of right nation,— 
like the .senses of touch, hearing, &o.” 

176. It was in. view of such counter-arguments being available for 
the Apohist, and on finding that by means of (inferential) arguments we 
cannot arrive at any definite determination of what does, and what does not, 
constitute the denotation (of words),—that we liavo treated of the question 
above wholly in accordance with Usage. 

Thus ends t7& Afohtfafidd, 

post or a human body standing ’ P When wo go near it, the doubt disappears, and wo 
have the idea— ‘ f.hia is a . polo, act a man 1 — which is thus fpui’.d to partake fully of r 
negative clement, 

113 I £ in the matter of the denotations of words*, wo wore to do pond wholly upon 
inferential nrg 1 aments* without having anything to do with usage ,—then inasmuch 
the self, &o., are not amenable to the senses, or to inference either* the very same 
ment that you have urged above may be utilised in proving that the word “ self ** does 
not signify what ib is accepted to signify— Le, } it does not signify —because it is a 

means of right notion,— like the ear* eya, &<v You cannot bring forward any argu¬ 
ment in support of the fact of the word " self signifying Atm% unless yon have recourse 
to its ag$ f For this renaon, you must base all your arguments against Apoha t upon usage, 
and not upon any inferential reasonings. 

m Against the Naiyiy ika's infereutkl argument, the ApohUt pits a 3 iother infer¬ 
ential reasoning. And without having a recourse to .usage, there ia no escape from 
the dilemma. 

Hv This embodies another counter ^argument. 

Therefore the Naiyayiha was wrong in calling in the aid of Inference, tor 
demolishing the HtraQtuw* of Apofta, 
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THE VANA-VADA. 

1. Objection : “ How is it that it fe asserted (in the Bhmhya) that 
flip JPcfH (Class) is qualified by the dewlap, tyc,, when, -as a mutter of fact, 
“ gotten ’■ (an JJy'U), which in related to that (individual cow) which isf 
endowed with the parts (dewlap, &ci), does not reside in these parts, 
themselves ? ” 

2-3, Reply; Tliese parts are related to the class ‘ Cow/ only through 
their relationship with a certain individual (cow) endowed with these 
parts. Hence, inasmuch as these are peculiar to that particular Class 
“ Cow," they may ho taken as specifying that class. 

In the individual (cow) thorn is an inherence of many classes, such as 
“ entity," &o.; and the “ dewlap/' <fce., assuredly serve to specify (or distin¬ 
guish) the class ‘cow 1 from those other classes. 

4. The dewlap, Ac,, are not the manifosters of the class * euw'; noi 1 
are they qualifications (of it), like properties (gunas), For if it were so, 
then there would he no cognition of the class ‘cow/ until these (dewlap, 
Ac.), had hetm recognised, 

5. (If the manifestation of one class 1 cow' were to depend upon other 
sos “dewlap, Ac./* then) we would have to assume the cognition (mani¬ 
festation) of these latter themselves by means of other manifestera ; thus 
there could he no resting place frop-sijeb assumptions; and consequently 
there would he no definite cognition of the class ‘ cow.’ 

1 This refers to the following Ubushya passage ‘ atha guurityasya ho’rthafl ? sun. 
SiMivifishirt akritirkt.’ Tim sense of the objection in the Kitrika is that it ia the'indivi¬ 
dual omv that is endowed with tho dewlap, &o., and hsnoc the class ‘cow’ shout! never 
be spoken of aw qualified by these. 

8.5 By the declaration that the dewlap, &c., qualify the class ‘cow,’ it is not 
meant that the relationship between these and the ciuss is that of qualification proper, 
as in the case of .-blue and lotusf bnt that the parts mentioned—the dewlap, &e, ( — 
servo to specify the class “ cow" and differentiate it from other cfesses. And this 
apadheation is based upon 1 more wlaliottship in general. And inpsomoh as the dewlap, 
&c. ( are related to the doss ‘ cow,’ .through, their direct connection with the individual 

cows,—even in the absence of an inherent relation (as in the case bf blue and lotus), _it 

would not he unreasonable to accept thorn as. specifying or characterising the clans 
“ cow”; jnafc an the ear-ring, though not bearing an inherent relationship to the wearer, 
servos to distinguish her from other persona, not wearing it. And though many other 
properties—suoh as 1 existence* and-the like—inhore in the individual, yet inasmuch as 
these properties are common to individuals of many other classes, they cannot b& 
accepted as specifying the cow ; which cou be specified only by the <kwlap, &c., which 
exist in no other animals. 

■* They are not the manifested of the “ cow as the smoke is of the Fire. Because 
even before the existence of these has been duly ascertained, with regard to a particular 
individual, this is recognised as a cw, t,e., belonging to the -class “ cow/-’ 
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6 . Anri further, if the dewlap, Jsc,, were the inanifesters of the class 
‘ oow * then) we could have an idea of 4 oow only when we would have 
cognised all of those (riss. f dewlap, hoofs, horns, &c.) But, as a matter 
of fact, a simultaneous cognition of all of these is never possible. 

7 . Therefore it must bo admitted that just as the parts (making up 
the individual oow), by the mere fact of their existence, bring about the 
i dea of extension in regard to that individual,—so would they also (bring 
about the ideas) of the class (to which the individual may belong) and the 
properties attaching to it, Ac-, <fcc. 

8. Question: “ If so, then how is it that we have no idea of the class 
(cow) in a place where these (constituent parts the dewlap, <&c.), are not 
at all cognised (2 e., where these do not exist)” ? Answer: The very 
simple reason for this (non-recognition of the Class) lies in the fact that 
the cognisable object (Class or Individual) does not exist in any other 
place than the one occupied by its constituent parts. 

9*10. The truth is that when the Class “ Cow ” has been recognised, 
there appears a cognition, of the dewlap, &c., as occupying the same point 
in space (as the “Cow ’'),—this latter cognition being due to the inseparabi¬ 
lity (of the cognition of the ‘ Cow ’ from that of the dewlap, &o.) Or, on 
account of the absence of any absolute difference (between the dewlap, &a., 
and the individual cow, and also between the individual cow and the class 
** Cow”), the Class may be said to be qualified by the dewlap, &c. 

10 - 11 . It is with a view to reject an inferential reasoning of the 
adversary that it is added (in the Bhaahya) being perceptible to the 

* " Never possible ”—and hence no cognition of the oow would be possible! 

7 Oar idea of the extensionot an object is due to the fact of the mere existence of its 
parts. That is to say, wo believe it to ba extended, simply because of the axis tonne of its 
parts; and it is not necessary for us to have a district cognition of each individual part, 
before having an idea of extension. For if it were so, we oould find no reefing ground, 
until wo reached tha Atom;in the case of every object, we would have to be cognisant 
of its Atom,—a palpable absurdity ! In tha name manner, the more fact of the existence 
of the dowlap, &c., is sufficient to give ns an idea, of th® class *f oow ” ; and it is not 
nocossary for ub to have a distinct recognition of every one of its distinguishing fea¬ 
tures, in the shape of the dewlap, the horns, the hoofs, and the like, 

* The sense of the reply is that onr Class is not omnipresent, like that of the 
Nuiydyikai and wo do not admit of its existence in any plaoo, save the one whore the 
individuals as characterised by the Dewlap, &c., exist. Therefore the non-cognition of 
tho class is due to more Negation,—in the shape of the absence of the said constituent 
features, and not to the non-cognition of these features. 

10 As a matter of fact, it has been shown that it oauuot be tho qualification; but 
it can be aooepted to be so, on the ground that there is uo very great difference among 
the three. 

ld.lt Having put the question-Is the Akfti capable of being tho subject of 0 
syllogism" ?—the Bhashya replies —no pratyakshi sati wlhyd blmvitumarhati, (Being 
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senses, ic cannot, Ac.” Anti tbe^arguTaent employed by tbe adversary in 
this: “ The Class is nothing apart from the Individual,—because in the 

absence of the cognition of these (individuals) there is no idea of that 
(V.p., Class),—-just as is the case with a series, a crowd, a forest, &c, (where 
no idea is possible without an idea of individuals constituting these.” 

12. We ourselves do not stand in need of the statement of any argu¬ 
ments (supporting our theory); because it is known, and accepted by, all 
men. And against our opponents trying to negative our theory, we can 
bring forward the fact of their theory contradicting universally-accepted 
ideas. 

13. Objection : “ But in case tbe Class were perceptible by the senses, 
there could, be no difference of opinion (with regard to its existence).” 
Reply: The very fact of there being such a difference with regard to the 
means of right notion themselves, whence could argumentative people (like 
you) agree as to these (fundamental bases of all cognition) ? 

14. And even with regard to “ colour, Ac."—objects that are accepted 
to be perceptible to the senses—these (worthies) have an objection! And, 
as a matter of fact, no sane person objects to the existence of the Class, 

15. We find various usages based upon class—notions,— e,g. t the ease 
of offering curd, tahra, Ac., to the Br&hmanas and the Kaundinyos (respec¬ 
tively), 

16. By tbe word “ Akrti ” hero (in the Bhaskya) is meant Class, and 
not the shape. Because in the case of Air, Fire, Sound, Ac., we are not 

oeroeptible t» the senses it cannot be the subject of a syllogism). The sense of this is 
that our adversaries seek to prove, by inferences, that there is no such thing as Clans ; 
but ail each reasonings are set aside once for all, by the fact of the Clam being per¬ 
ceived, by the senses, to be something distinct from the Individ rial a; and as such no 
amount of inferential arguments can shako oul> theory. 

13 We do not require any inferential arguments, either for strengthening our own 
position, or for assailing that of the opponent, In both cases we take oar stand wholly 
upon Popular Usage. 

18 The objection is clear. The senso of the reply is that even with regard to such 
things aa the means of right cognition, we have an endless divergence o£ opinions,— 
specially with regard to the forms and the source of such means. Consequently, if the 
mere fact of there being difference of opinions were considered sufficient ground for 
denying the existence of an object, how could the Banddha establish his own two 
means of cognition— vis;., Sonae-poroeptioa and Inference. 

Colour, <Sto., are perceptible by the souses 5 and yet the Bauddlia denies their 
existence, aucl resolves the whole external world into mere Idea; ami hence he cannot 
reasonably deny the perceptibility of an objerfc, cm the sole ground of there being a 
difference of opinion with regard to it. 

it The injunction is in tho form—« giro curd to the Brdhmcma.s, but Tuh'a to the 
Jumndinya.” Here, unless wo accept the word “ Ih-tihmana *' to denote the genera! 
cla-i. Brdkmana (which Includes tho Keundtujyrt)—we could not justify tbe exception, 
with regard to ITaundinya, 
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cognisant of aby shape (though up are cognisant o'f the class } Airy 
* i'ire,’ Arc.) 

17. And further, with each i-mirnd nal, we are 'edgnisant; oE a diattn<& 
chape (and thus wo would have an endies? series 0/ shapes, and no idea 
of commo-nalib/). And if the commonality were to consist in the oonjunc¬ 
tion of the constituent parties, then it would bo destroyed on a disrtipbio'n. 
of these (particles)'. 

18. if it be urged that we could have “ shape ” itself sfe (ft clabsY 
eornmon (to all shapes, thus avoiding endlessness and explaining the? idea ofc 
commonality),—then (we reply that) this (class “ shape ’} would be equally 
common to the Horse, the Oow, Ac. And, as a matter of frtot, we are not 
cognisant of any snolv clans as'the “ shape,” apart from what is popularly 
known as the elite “Cow.” 

19. And farther, though we recognise a sameness of shape in. all 
similar objects (f.i. the gavatja), yet- we never have any idea of tho class 
“ Cbw” with regard to these. Therefore it must be admitted that the 
Class is something entirely different from the Shape. 

20. in the mention of the Buralca, tfets., the Bhashya has exempli- 
fiect fhd classes " Rucaha,'' and thereat. (.Bait this is done with a view 
to show that) in all these different {shapes of gold) wo recognise a 
common class “ Gold.” 

21-23. When 'th.a VardhamanaJca being broken up, ft 12«cfrfcs is’ made 
(out of the same gold), tlion tho person who desires to have the former 

li " And if, Shape is nothing moro than, a conglomeration of certain particles ; 

and ooglorueratiou as a whale is bound to disappear, whenever there is the slightest 
disjunction of the partioles. 0 on MW) neatly any commonality based upon this conglo¬ 
meration could never be anything permanent. 

18 ;n 10 Cow, an well as the Horse, has shape ; and henoo if ah the notion of com¬ 
monality that wo have, with regard to all individual cows (taken together), were to 
consist in the mere fact of their having shape; then inasmuch as this commmudily would 
belong to the Horao alio, it would.also ooino to be called “ Cow.” As a matter of fact, 
even the notion of tho commonality " shapedness” (covering all individual cows) is not 
possible without an idea of tho class « Cow.” 

8(1 This refers to the Bhiishya t “ Rxtcakah swastika vardhamdmlta Hi hi prafy<t/c> 
eh am dfqyatd." This passage is explained with a view to prove tho fact of being 

perceptible by the senses. (‘ llncaku,’ Ac., being the names of different kinds of golden 
ornaments]. If the Chose wero not something different from the chape, then, how could 
wo have any such common name as “ Gold,” applying to objects of such diverse shapes 
as tho llucaka, Ac, ± 

Sl.ss in this process of the breaking np of one ornament, and the making of another, 
outoE the same gold, tho indifference evinced by one who want a mere pobi, would be 
possible only if he could perceive a certain character persisting in the gold, independ¬ 
ently of its three states—-of destruction of one shape, tho continuance its a mass, and 
the remaking of it into another shape. And the only common-character that can he 
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becomes sorry,' while one desiring the latter ornament lilc'es the probed,- 
while a tim'd person who only dosires gold remain.'=i indite re at, unaffected. 
Therefore the object (gold) must bo .admitted to Imre a 1 threefold charac¬ 
ter. Because unless the object partook of -production, continuance and 
destruction, there could not be (with regard to it ) the three notions (of 
like, dislike and judifEer'once). There can be no sorrow for dislike’!) with¬ 
out destruction (of the object desired) ; and there can he np pleasure 
without production (of rtp-r'iiranoe of the object desirtsd) • nnd lastly, 
there -cun be no indifference without Pontinuanoo or permanence (of the 
desired object). For these reasons there must be a-pertnanenoe pf the Obtsi. 

24. In tiie caso of tv heap of Mndga, 8easnmtm ± tyc’., tod, where we are: 
nob coguisai v. fi I' any ifffFyrenco in shape among the itulividiml grains, tv a 
have an idea of a single commonality (belonging to all the grains, of SojMwtr 
mum, f.i), whidh M di.stitn.fcly am uible to Seiisc-nm'ception, &o. 

25. In the ease of a person seen at a distance, wo have (In our minds) 
a doubt ns to his belonging to the Brahmana-class, do,; and this would 
not be possible if the Glace wore not perceptible to the Senses, 

26-29. The specification of the Class is brought about hv certain 
ngoncicH, in the shape .of the peculiarities of colour, <fro., and those of 1 Time, 
Place, »\rc.. (For instance) Uold is assuredly distinguished from Copper 
by its eotowf { Boiled butter is distinguished from Oil ; by. its odour, 
find taut-.' •, Fire covered . over by u.sh is distinguish'ed by its touch ; 
the Horse at a distance is distinguished (from other animals) by its 

found-to persist f.hus is the amimonalUg H Gold j’V&nd ag a nvh wn cannot bnK admit th©, 
class “gold" tu be eternal. IL Therefore the ofijfect &e t Bo cause wo 

come across these three feeling*, therefore we must accept the object gold to have a 
threefold qharaefeer. * l Pqrmanenca of the GZa* > tfc is only because we have an object 
in the form of the gold, that we perceive ifcWooiititme during idi the three states, 
through which the mum of metal ha$i passed daring the above process. And because it 
ountiiiQes thus, iri all the three states, therefore the Clms must be admitted to <>*i soma- 
thing permanent and everlasting. 

s& This fact stows—(1) that the Class ( r< Brahmana," f.i.) ia something other than 
the individual, b Manse even though the individual person is definite?i; r yet 

them is a doubt as to the class to which he belongs; (2j and also that the class is arnett- 
nble feo S 8 nso-perception ; inasmuch os we find that when the person has corno near us* 
we have a definite idea of fcho GU& to which he belongs. 

This anticipates the following objection : “ Jf the Claes is perceptible by the 

senses, how is it that we da not recognise Erakma?iahoml by means df, fho eye, as 
quickly as we do the fact of the object before ns being m vndividttal man ? ” The souse 
of the reply is that the Class depends, for its fine specification, upon Certain agencies, 
in the shape of certain peculiarities of Oolmir, Time, Placebo. ” And sometime#, frc.'*— 

In a place : where man's quu ditch is rightly regulated, there are cor tain action^ that are 
performed by the Bt'ihmana alone, This would serve to distinguish the 
from the other castes. 
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neighing'; the Jar, (fee., are distinguished (from one another) by their 
shape; the (castes) ‘ Bttthmima,' (fee., are distinguished by their origin 
(birth and parentage of the individual), and sometimes also by actions 
(where they happen to be) properly regulated by the King (of tho 

realm )- 

30-31. The fact of the Glass inhering in each individual being thus 
perceived (by the senses), it caunot be said to bo contradictory (i.e., un¬ 
reasonable). And even though such is the case though it inheres in 
every individual), it cannot be held to be many, because (with regard to the 
Class) the idea wo have is that of single (commonality). Nor can the 
singlcnesf of the form (of Class) be set aside by a difference among the 
individuals to which the Class happens to be related (by inherence). 
Ami tho absence of omnipresence as also that of parts, is to be proved in 
tho same manner as (they are proved) with regard to sound. 

32. Just as a single individual, even when met with at different 
times (and in different places), is recognised to bo the same,—so, in the 
same wanner, would also the Class, though inhering in different (in¬ 
dividual) substrates (be yet recognised to be one). 

33. The question—whether the Class belongs to the individual in i&$ 
entirety , or tn parts, —is not proper with reference to the Glass- Because 
apart from the individuals them sc Ives, there can be no idea either of en- 
tirety or of parts (with regard to the Class, which, by itself, is 5tripartite). 

34. Therefore (it must be admitted that) we are cognisant of the 
mere fact that the Glass inheres in the individuals. And there being no 
occasion for any further questions, tho above fact (of the Class inhering 
in the individuals) rests within itself (i.e., we take our stand upon this 
well-ascertained fact), 

35-36. The contact in parts, which we perceive in the case of tho gar- 

BD.81 This refers to the following objection: “ Do«s the Clast belong to each of 

the individuals, in its entirety,—or does it pervade through, all of them, like a thread 
passing through all the heads of a necklace ? The former alternative cannot hold ; 
because a single object cannot reside in its entirety, in move than one place; and as for 
the second alternative, how can there bo a recognition of anything pervading over all 
individuals, of the past, the present, and the future ? Consequently no idea of tho 
class is possible.” The sense of the reply is that tho Glass inheres in its entirety in 
every individual • and as for the possibility of snoh inherence, in as much os we actually 
perceive it to be so, its reality cannot be gainsaid. Nor is it altogether unreasonable ; 
as it is quite possible for a single object to bo similarly related to a number of objects; 
41 Omnipresence, <^c.”—A Claes is such as is not limited, in space ; and not that it exists 
everywhere. The fact of Sound being without parts has been proved under * Sphota ’; 
and that of it3 being not omnipresent will be explained in tho chapter on ' Q'ibda ’ 
later on. 

The thread, through its parts, is in contact with every one of the beads,—one 
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land and the thread (on which the garland is strung), and the contact in, 
enttwty, which we perceive between animals and their properties. and 
between the voice and its properties,-—all these are due to the parti to 
character (of the thread) and the non-extonsivo (limited) character of the 
properties respectively. And inasmuch as both these characters are 
wanting in the Class, we can have none of the aforesaid contacts with 
reference to it. 

37, There is no hard and fast rule restricting the methods of relation 
to two only. Because the throe methods (explained in K, 20 el seq) t j us t 
n? the two just mentioned, are also possible, on account of their being 
perceived by the souses (as described above). 

38, If it be urged that “the threefold relation perceived with regard 
to the Class is not perceived anywhere else (and hence no such relation 
can exist),"—(wo reply that) in that case, the same would ba the case 
.vii,h the garland, Ac.; because there is no equality (or similarity) between 
those two (the relation of the string with the beads and that of the pro¬ 
perty with the animal), nor is there any (equality') of these with the 
relation borne by the Class to tho individuals. 

39, For, the heat of fire does not cease to exist, on tho mere ground 
of its not being perceived elsewliero. Nor is the relation borne by the 
Class to the individual got at by means of Inference, so as to stand in 
need of a corroborative instance. 

40, Thus then, a relation (the onehorno by the Ctas a), which, in its 
proper form, is perceived by the sense, cannot possibly be rejected on tho 
ground of the f orm of other relatione,—specially when we are not cogni- 
aaut of any (such) peculiarity in tho former (as would place it in a position 
of weakness in comparison to tho latter). 

41, And again, it is not proper to reject a principal element (m f,i ie 
shape of the Class and its methods of relationship), on the mere ground 

part of the thread being in contact with one bead, and ho on. And the properties of 
whiteness,^ die,, of the animat, reside In it, in their entirety. The reason for the former 
fact lies in the foot of the thread having so many parts; and that of tho latter lies in 
the fact of the properties not being omnipresent, Tho Class on tho other band, is onml 
present; inasmuch as it belongs to all individaals of tho past, the present and th* 

future; and as it is so perceived, it cannot be said to inhere ht- its entirely in iinoh 
individual, 

89 Because a certain property is not perceived anywhere, save in a single sub¬ 
strate,—that cannot be a reason for denying its existence altogether. For instance, 
Warmlh is found in fire only; and certainly its existence cannot be denied, "Infer- 

once."—It has been shown above that the relation borne by tho OImb is perceived bv 
the Senisea. ' * 

41 By laying stress npon the twofold nets of relationships you seek to prove tho 
absence of the Class. But as a matter offset, this method is subservient to the indi- 
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of the inapplicability of an element which is even salxmHnaie to its subor¬ 
dinate. "Because (in so rejecting the Class on the gumurl of the said in* 
i pjplieability) you would he rejecting a fact of Senae-perception on the 
ground'of Inference (an absurdity). 

42. Therefore it, is proper to reject only that element which is found 
to be wholly incompatible, Hut this cannot lead to the rejection of some¬ 
thing else which is quite compatible with actual facts, 

43. Tints then (the cognition of Class being due to Sense-perception), 
the Class, all-pervading as it is described to be by the Vai^SshikasV 
is recognised only in that place whore it happens to be manifested by the 
individual; jufit as a letter (though omnipresent, ia cognised only when 
manifested by particular utterances), 

44. Therefore (it must be admitted that) the idea of ‘cow,' with 
regard to the individual cows, is based upon the mujh class “ Cow/'-— 
because in the idea of all of these there is a tinge of the cow; and because 
the idea of ail these (individuals) is of one and the same form,—just as 
the idea of a single individual cow. 

45. The idea, of the ‘cow * is not due to the (< mack cow,”—-nor is it 
based upon any other (particular cow)because that idea- of cow is pos- 

vidiml, wkiph, in its turn, is subordinate to the Class, Hence the Fact of the inappli¬ 
cability of the two methods of relationship (accepted by you) cannot lead to the rejec¬ 
tion of the Class. ” Because, —The Class ami its mot-hods of relation ship are all 
matters bf Sense-perception; whereas the fact of the absence of any, relationship on 
the ground of the inapplicability of the two methods, is got til by moans of .Infer" 
endei 

*a What is impossible is only the applicability of the two methods of relationship 
to the case of the Class. Therefore we mast reject this applicability. Bub this does 
not necessitate a rejection, of t-ho Ctuas'ifcself. 

*3 Though omnipresent, the Class—'Cow* f.i,—is not perceived everywhere ; 
because that which manifests it-—the tndividaal 'Cow—exist* only in certain places. - 

4* Having provod the existence of the Class, as based upon Sense-perception, the 
author proceeds to cite cortnin syllogistic arguments. The minor to mi of the syllogism is 
tno fact of the idea of one Individual being Use those of other Individuals ; the Major 
term is the fact of this Idea being duo to a ftingty' elate (‘* Odw”). And the rca sons 
are (1) Because the ideas of all these are tinged by the form of the “ Cow”; and (2) 
because the ideas of all individual Cows are of one and the same form. JStcimpU - 
That idea which in tinged by the shape of the Cow, is always of one and the seme 
form, and as such, must be based upon a siuglo entity— e.g,, the Idea of an individual 
Cow. ' ■. .. . ... r.-V. 

*& The Idea of Oow is not brought about by a particular Cow—the black one f.i. ; 
because the .said Idea is present where the Muchness is absent,— e.g., in the case of other 
kinds of cows, Juai. aa the notion of “ Earth” cannot be said to bo duo to the notion 
of the Jar. The Kiirikh mentions two oonclnsionB that follow from the same premises. 
The •first is what has been explained and the second is expressed in uho sentence— 
^'u»'ii: it htwed, §fc.” 
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Bible also in a place whore there id absence of that particular now, just 
the idea of M earth” with regard to the jar, 

46. Tholdea of ‘cow ’ has for its object something (£*, the class 
“ cow ’ 1 >l ) that inheres in every ono of the individuals,—because with regard 
to every individual (cow) there is an idea of tho u cow, which is com¬ 
plete in itself,—just as the idea of' overy single individual cow (taken 
one by oue), 

47. Though inhering in each ono of the individuals, the Class 
is one,—because (with regard to it, thcro is a single idea of the class 
” Cow •jast ns in the case of negative oppressions (like “ non-Brah- 
mana,” &c,), there is negation of the Brahmaua, &c. 

43. The idea of the ” cow ” is not baaed upon similarity (among tho 
individual cows),—because, being valid (t.e., correct) it is brought about 
by identity,—-just as the recognition of a certain individual object (as 
being tho same that was scon before). 

49 . And certainly, it cannot be argued that with regard to the class 
« Cow * any such single idea (as serves to embrace all the individuals in 
a single notion) is falsa. Because in this (recognition of a single idea) 
there is no discrepancy in the means (by which we recognise the single 

U The idea of ilw Individual Cow resides in its entirety in. that Individual; and 
ns such is held to have for ita object, the objective *0ow.* In the same manner, tho 
notion of "Cow” has for its object something that is commonly inherent among all 

individual cows; and this can only be the Ca - ^ 11 Cow. 

41 That with regard.to which there is rv single idea must be one; even il inher¬ 
ing in many individuals. For instance, tho negative word Nori-Bruhinn/ia " applies in 
its entirety to many individuals—lit*; the Kshatrlya, tho Vai^ya, Ac.; and yet the negation 
of Brihmmhood nmat be accepted to be one only ; and this because. with regard to 
all eases of tho absence of Brihmmkood weliavo a single Idea,—that of non-Brdhmanhood. 
Consequently, even the multiplioity of substrates does not lead to any multiplicity of 
the Idea itself. So also in tho case of Class ; thongh it inheres in ovary ono of tho Indi¬ 
viduals constituting it, it must be accepted to be ono, and one on.'jt 

The idea of the Cow is based upon a recognition oi : Uio fact of the Glass " cow ” 
inhering in one Individual being identically tha annve as that which is found to inhere 
iu another Individual Cow. And booIi. an idea could not be based upon similarity, which 
differs with every two Individuals, in fact, jnst ns a certain Individual—Hama, f.i.,— 
having boon once soon, comes to bo recognised again, as beiug tho same person ; 
so in 'the same manner, in the ease of the Class "cow, 1 ’ when we have once recog. 
wised it ftR inhering In tho Black Cow, if we happen to sec subsequently a Red Cow, 
•we at once conclude that the Class inhering in this latter is exactly the samo as the! 
which inhered iu tt»e Black Cow. And so on, wo come to have a general Idea of the 
Clasi " Cow,” apart from the Individual Cows. 

W An Idea that has once been cognised can bo rebooted as false, only—(l) if at 
Borne future time we come across a certain flaw in the means by which wo got at the Idea; 
or (2) if subsequently stronger convictions to the contrary present themselves, so 
strongly as to contradict, and, by its superior validity, set aside, the former Idea, In the 

43 
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idea); uor is there any stronger conviction, to the contrary, that Wtail'd 
re|eof it. 

50. Qbj.: “ in a place, whore the fa&t of the Class being something 
other (than (lie Individual) lias been proved on the ground of Uie frogni- 
snbility of .'tho Class apart, from, the Individual, —the instances of tire 
‘ forest/ <fcc,, aro brought forward, in order to slow the non-absolute ■(&»., 
doubtful) character of the argument;—and ns such how can irrelevancy 
be urged against this (biting of ‘forest,* <fco.) ? ” 

51. If vVe were'to bring'forward the fact (of the perception of Class 
apart from the iudivictuals) as an argument to prove (our position), then 
it would bo quite proper to urge the non-universality (of bur premises). 
But us a, matter of fact, wo bring forward (the aforesaid fact of Sense- 
perception) only as an objection (against thoso who deny the existence of 
t-lio Class altogether) ; and (it is with regard to tire biting of ‘ forest, ! 
against this objection, which is not an argument, that) irrelevumy ” has 
been mentioned (in the Bhdshya)* 

case of the tdoa of the Crass “ Cow ” however, we have none of those two contingencies ; 
and hence the idea cannot be rejected at) false. 

6° Says the “ twatyapyarthantar# evavjatiyake bhavati pratyayah, pai.iJdiryu- 

' tham vanamiti yailui iti cit «sombndi!/tam vacunam, &c. ; &o,” And the objector In tho 
KimkS shows that the citing of the instance of the Forest, &o., is not 11 asambatldhu,'' 
inasmuch is it strikes at the very universality of the premiss brought forward by tho 
BfiJshya to provo tho fact of Glass' being something different from the Individual. 
Because the Forest is also recognised as something different from each Individual Tree 
in it, and yet as a matter of fact the Forest is nothing apart, from these trees ; there¬ 
fore the mare fact of the ClaBs being recognised apart from tho Individuals constitut¬ 
ing it ia not enough reason for holding the Class to by something different from tho 

Individuals. 

H The fact of tho Class being something different from tho Individual is perceived 
by tho senses i and as such, for proving tide we stand in need of no arguments. Th? 1 
fact is that the adversary having denied the existence of tho Class apart from tho Indivi¬ 
duals, we preset)!, before him the fact of the Class being actually perccit>sd by tho 
senses to be something different from its constituent Individuals. And as this', is no 
inferential reasoning that wo bring forward, it is not right that you should sock to set 
it Aside by citing an argument, based upon the instance of the forest. Specially ns 
Eonae-perceptiou depends, for As validity, only upon >i correct 1 auctioning of the. senses, 
ami not upon any non-oontradiction, &o. Consequently to bring’forward a solitary 
instance of the Forest—even "ranting the validity of your masoning with regard to 
chis,—would never serve to invalidate a fact of direct Sense-pe 'caption. All tint your 
instance can do is to show that such is not the fact in every cast*. But any such 
exceptional instance cannot affect any particular ease of the CUtsa which is directly per 
oeivud by the aenaes, and as such, can never be act. aside,'■-except'when wo cognise, 
ty ineanVof the ranees,'the fact that (tor class is ■not'fe mi ted apart frorr, the Individual*- 
And So tong as this in not cognised; no amount of hi 6 tail deg can shako the validity of: a 
fact founded : upon direct Senso-perccption. 
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82. Ily this (mention of the fact of the Cinaa being perceived to bo 
apart from the individuals) wo only meant to show that the arguments, 
brought forward to prove- the nou-existcnco (of Cl we apart from the 
Individuals), is contradicted by a fact of; direct Sense-perception, The 
argument brought forward by the adversary (lyith a view, tp prove the 
said non-existence of the Class, fto,), has already been shown above (in 
Karikft 11). 

53, Nor can the ■ falsity of the above fact, of Semo-pprcepfioa bo 
urged on the mere ground of the falsity of a, like perception with regard 
to the forest. Because the falsify of one (Sense-perception) cannot lead 
to thy falsity of all (.facts of Sense-perception). And hence the citing 
of ‘ forest)' &e., cannot but be declared irrelevant 

f»4. Just as by the falsity of the cognition of the forest, dm, (aa some¬ 
thing apart, from, febo trees), the cognitions of taste, &C.» do npt, become 
J;tbe taste, &q .,—so would the cognition of Class too (as something apart 
from the individuals) (not be rendered false, by the falsity of , the cogni¬ 
tion of the forest). Or else, you must mention some peculiarity (with 
“cgard to tho cognition of: Class) (that would differentiate it from the 
case of taste, dec,, and thereby save your position), 

55. Thp idea of singleness, with regard to a forest as cognised apart 
from the trees, may be a mistaken one, because of a discrepancy in the 
whape of reruoteuess (of the forest, from the person perceiving it .from 
a distance). In the case of the Class,, however, there is no such discre¬ 
pancy (and' hence it cannot be false). 

od, (In the ease of the cognition of t he forest as one), when one gets, 

fi Tins refers to the following objection! "Even if such be p tho case,, the instances 
at forest, 4o.j may bo accepted ns invalid;!tin# the fact of Sense-perception, tilled by 
the Mima Osaka, and a.-, such there would bo no irrelevancy m the matter.” The sense 
of the reply is that because the perception of tbo forest, ns somcthSwj apart, front the 
trees, is false—that cannot be any reason for (buying the tenth of other fact'! oC Sense- 
perception, bo ovou thus the Irxedeyasicy remains jiiEfc uu before, 

B * “ Peculiarity no 3Ucli Is possible, 

88 A eogofSteo can be accoptod to be a mistaken one, only when there happens to 
bo some Uisorepauoy in tho means of that cognition. In tlia case of the person who 
(himself at a remote distance from the forest) makes the assertion that the forest is 
something apart from trees in it,- we may consider this to bo a mistaken notion, because 
of the remoteness of thoforen, which i a « great discrepancy in the proems of Senses 
perception; and there is every obanco of s«oh Honsuoun perception being mistaken 

In fcire , caE0 of the °t th0 0hs * wo have no such discrepancy, and 

ris such it cannot.but be accepted aa correct 

56 Another reason for rejecting a fact of Sense, perception m false lies in tho fact 
oi U9 Mug such as is subsequently aefe aside by another conviction gut hy a moro 
authoatatiTo moans. The said r<fc« «f the Forest mar be so rejoctablo; but that of tho 
Class is never found to be rojeciucl. 
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near the trees, the singleness, of the idea (of the forest) with regard to 
thorn, ceases; whereas, by no means whatever, is the idea of Glass (being 
an entity apart from the Individuals) ever found to bo set aside, 

•57-58, The idea of the singleness (of the forest as apart from the 
trees),—(based only upon perception), as considered independently of (the 
denotation of) tho word (“ Vana ,, ),~-ha'rJ been rejected (oti the ground o 
the remoteness of the observer, who could not be expected to sec things 
rightly from a distance). And as for the Idea of singleness (of the forest) 
baaed upon (tho fact of the forest being the only object, denoted by) the 
word “ Forest,”—this (Idea) may also occur to one who is in the middle of 
the forest (and not at a distance). But even this Idea may bo. taken to »k. 
false, because of tho impossibility of its being amenable to (any moans of 
right notion) Sense-perception and the rest. As for the Glass, it is always 
in tho same character (of singleness, apart from the Individuals) that it is 
cognised by all the means of right notion (and as such, tho idea of its 

siugleuesst, &c., can never be act aside). 

59. As a role, a word is always used with reference to an object 
which has been cognised by other means of right notion. Consequently 
whenever it happens to be need, with regard to an object not (otherwise) per¬ 
ceived.—as in the case of the “ forest,”—it must lead to mistaken (notion). 

60. (I.) Some people hold that tho singleness of the forest is always 
cognisable by the word alone; and, as such, it would always bo true, even 
though thore were no support from other (means of right notion); just as 
tho (cognition of) taste is true, (hough it is not supported by the ear, 
or any other means of right notion, save the tongue. 

61. Falsity, caused by tho non-support (non-cooperation of other 
means of right notion), could apply (to the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of the forest as signified by the word) only if it were not cognised. When 
however, it has once been duly cognised, the mere absence of extraneous 
corroboration cannot iu auy way affect its validity. 

62. That tho word can apply only to such objects as are amenable to 
other means of right notion, is not accepted, as a rule applying to all words. 

W If tho notion of singleness were only bused upon the word ” Tana,** then alone, 
being purely .verba?, it could not bat be false. 

W Tho author now proceeds to explain the various views taken of tho above ques¬ 
tion. Some people hold dmt the idea of the singleness of the forest Is got at by means 
of the word, and ia true j and as such the case of this cannot servo to iuvaliclar.o the 
notion of the ffiugleaesa of Class. It is only the word that is the moans of cognising 
the singleness of the Forest j nncl as such this idea of singleness would bo false, only 
so long as tho word has not duly signified it. When however the idea has been once 
signified, it Blands in need of no other support. 

This ruin cannot affeOt all words j because there are certain tbings—JDhartiiu 
above ail the rest—that are cognisable by uwet, and word alone. 
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03. (It) In fact, however (in the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of the/omO wo have ilia support (of other means of right notion), in¬ 
asmuch as the forest is only tho many trees (considered together); and 
these trees surely are cognised by other means of right notion. (Souse- 
perception, f.i.); and as for the number (singularity in “ Vanam”), this 
too is found to be cognised (by other means of right notion) in other 
objects (the jar, f.i.) 

04. If it bo urged that the many (trees) cannot be denoted by a 
single word “ (Forest”),—(we reply that) we could have such denotation, 
as in the case of the SJaagisha compound. And if it bo said that in tho 
case of the Zkapelha the number is changed (into the plural),—then (wo 
reply that) we may leave off this factor (of the change of number) (and 
yet tho fact of tho denotation of the many by a single word remains 
common both to the SkagSJka in * ghatdk * and tho word “ Vunam ” as signi¬ 
fying the many trees). 

65, Thus then we find that the compatibility of singularity (with the 
many trees) can be established by means of a universal affirmative premiss. 
And thereby we could have tho number (singularity, applying to tho trees 
as constituting the forest)* even though it is not cognised by any other 
means of right notion ;—just as wo do admit of the movement of tho sun 
(which is not cognisable by any other means of right notion, but is 
established only by means of Inference). 

66. Some people explain the word u Vanam'’ as denoting the coin - 
mortality or class of “ many ” (i.c., Bahutwa ~ mult 1 tudinousness) ht located 
w (i.e,, belonging to) the tree. And certainly the class “ multitudinous- 

fj * In the ikaftiha compound, many jars are signified by the single word 11 ghatih." 
The second objection means that the cka$esha in ' ghat ah. ’ in PInral, whereas ' Van am ’ 
is Singular, and as such could uot denote mtmv trees. The sense of the reply is that 
though the word " Vanam” will diSer from tl>6 ekagiflm in the point of its nmnber ( 
yet the fejet of ono word signifying many individuals remains the same in both cases j 
and it is this alone that we seek to establish, 

66 As a matter of fact, singularity bolong3 to the trees them so Ives. Since the name 
* Van am ’ applies to many trees, and the relation of singularity (in ‘ Fantita') with tho 
many cannot bo cognised by any other means of right notion,—therefore wo must have 
recourse to a universal affirmative premiss, whereby wo conhl establish tho compati¬ 
bility of the denotation of tbe noun (“ Vana " denoting the many trees) wilh tho 
denotation of the affix (the Accusative SinpuZar). This premiss is that " the affix that 
is found joined to a noun connects its own denotation with the object denoted by tbe 
noun/’ From this premiss, wo conclude that there is a relation between the objects 
denoted by the word tf Vana." the many trees) and the singularity denoted by the 
singular Accusative affix iu " Variant 

® Finding that no amount of Inference can lead to the compatibility of singularity 
with many trees, —because this would mean tho accepting of Inference in tho face of its 
opposition to a fact of Sense-perception,—-the Karika throws out another suggestion. 
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ness"' is only one (autl assuch fcb© singular number,in “ Vanam" becomes 
fjrtitq compatible with the denotation :of many trees,). Or (we may accept 
the view Hint) the class “ Forest ” resides in the trees (and thus too the 
singular in 11 Vanam” becomes compatible, as the class “Forest ” is or,/, 
on©),. ' ■, 'c,■) .li/)/!:/: 

07. Even in the absence of any Bueli. single object that could bo tli« 
substrate (of the denotation of the word “ Vana”), (such denotation is 
possible),—just as (though) the whole (has no one substrate apart from 
the parts constituting if, yet it is accepted) to be one, and so forth. And as, 
for the fhcfc of the manifestation (of the tingle forest) by means of the 
wavy trees,, nob in contact with one another (like the parts ofa whole), — 
since such manifestation is perceived by the eyes (as really existing in 
the case of the single forest and the many trees), therefore it cannot be said 
to be incongruous. 

68-60. Tito word “Vana” may be the common (generic) n&mo of 
denotation residing elsewhere (»,&, in the individuals): Just as wo find the 
name “ wandering about/’ applying to tbo momentarily changing parti¬ 
cular movements,—so in the same manner, is distinctly cognised the Class 
'* Forest,” evon though its substrates are many and diverse. 

6E)-70. {IIC.) Or again, the Forest” may bo accepted as one, on the 

ground of (all the trees cotijoiufely) bringing about a single effect (in tbo 
shape of the denotation of the forest),—just as the word ** Gaxih” though 
made up of severed letters, Ga and the rest, is yet accepted as being (in 

® Just as tho u;hoh has no substratum apart from its parts, go the word 11 forest ” 
has no substrate apart from the trees contained in it. The two cases being identical, 
we cannotrightly deny the one while admitting the other. “ I»epuyra.oKs.”--Thongh 
the manifestation of the single forest by the many trees, or vice rersd, i: ; : a fact nolf- 
.confcradiotory in itself,—yet inasmuch as sudi manifestation is cognised by Souse- 
experience to have a real existence, it cannot but be admitted to be true. 

i^.39 The movements that are always disappearing are also included in a generic 
term j and as for “forest," though the individual trees, the substrates of the generic 
notion of the For ext, are many and various, yet, we cannot deny the correctness of the 
generic notion. . , , * •, , 

89.10 Though tho letters, making up tho word “ Ganli,” are many, yet, inas¬ 
much as all those letters conjointly bring about the only c/Toct, in the shape of tho signi- 
/(cation of the object Cow, the word is admitted to be one only. Similarly, in the case 
oj the Forest, though it consists of many trees, yet inasmuch as all these trees con¬ 
jointly bring about the single, effect, in the shape of tho manifestation of the Forest, the 
collection of these trees is accepted as me composite whole. Those trees that,a?© 
always found to exist singly by them selves cannot have any single joint action ; in 
fact, they are the causes of Romany diverse idea-s (of various trees) f and conseguenl.ly 
these cannot bo held to be included in the denotation of the sin git), word “Forest.’ 1 
xVnd as a matter of fact, when trees are at, great distances from one another, they are 
never called " Forest.” 
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the form made up of these letters taken conjointly) one word (ds: noting 
the gov}). And as for those trees that are always- known to exist singly by 
themselves (apart from other trees), the- word “ Forest is not mesutu to 
apply to these. 

70- 71. (IV.) Or, in the case of such terms aa '‘Series," “Group," 

(i .Forest," Ac- , —oven in the absence of the singleness of the objects (denot¬ 
ed hy these),— we may explain tho notion of singleness as being iruliuiofcly 
indicated, through the peculiarities of place, time and action, &e. 

71- 73. We have the idea of "Forest' with reference to a collection 
of irecs ; —bnt wo could not hold the idea or the class “Cow- to belong 
to a collection of 'own. Because the idea of the class ■' Covj ’ is similar 
to that of the “ tree M (inasmuch as just as to each of the individual 
trees belongs the character of “tree," so to each individual cow belongs 
the idea of the elms “Cow"). Nor can we assume (the idea of the Class 
“ Cow" to belong to) a collection (of individual cows); becanae that tlea 
of tho class “ Cow 11 does not resemble that of the ‘ forest 1 in the point of 
the non-cognition of this latter apart (from tho trees constituting it). 

73-74. Nor can a conglomeration of the dewlap, &(t., bo the subs¬ 
trate of the idea of the Glass (“Cow"); because the operation of those, 
(dewlap, &o.)„ ceases with the bringing about of the cognition of tho 
wdivifjkial (cow); whereas the idea o£ the doss “Cow" rests in the com¬ 
monality of (i.e., the entity common to) those (individuals). Then, 
oven if you deny a corporate whole (apart from the constituent particles,— 
as-held by the Bauddha), tho Glass still remains (untouched). 

7i>-7G. By means of the arguments explained beforo (in support of 
tho existence of Class apart from tho Individuals), we could also prove 

10.11 Inasmuch aa tho trees conjointly exist in ono place, or at tha same timer, 
or li.ivo tho same joint action,—those special features indirectly point to the-notion of 
singularity with regard to tho “Forest," even though the objects denoted by tho 
word—vis,, the irons—arc many and diverse. 

It. IS “itertt wpt resemble, fc *’ —The forest is not perceptible, apart from the trees, 
whereas wo ate cognisant of the Clan* “ Cow," oven apart from any individual cow 
that may coroe into our view. 

I?-!* The conglomeration of the T)ev:!ap, &e , is only capable of bringing about a 
cognition of the individual cow; whereas the idea of the Class 'Cow’ extends over all 
iH&ivid-.inlcom, which are, on this very aooouut, considered aa belonging to one and 
f-hs same class. “ Therefore cve>‘, jifle.”—The Bauddha holds that the Whole is nothing 
apart from tho constituent particles; t'.r , the Jar is nothing more than a conglomeration 
of atoms. But wo have shown above that the Glass is something quite different- from 
a conglomeration of parts. Therefore the denial of the whole does not affect the exist¬ 
ence of the Class, 

15.19 Wo admit oF tho (Hass, simply on account of the fact of tho cognition of a 
certain single commonality extending over many individuate. In the same manner, 
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the existence of tJie whole also. But between this (Whole) and its 
constituent parfca, there could be no absolute difference; inasmuch as, like 
the Class from the Individuals, this Whole also is never cognised as 
wholly apart (from its constituent parts). 

76-77. Both difference and non-difference (of the Whole from the 
Parts) have been affirmed and denied by some people. But between the 
two sets of arguments it has never been ascertained which ia the stronger 
and which the weaker; therefore it is best to take the middle course (i.e,, 
admit of both difference and non-difference, partially). 

78, Thus then, both difference and non-differeuco being affirmed as 
well as denied (with equally strong arguments), it must bo admitted that 
(both, these characters apply to the Whole, which thus becomes of a variu ■ 
gated character), like a multi-coloured object; and as Each it is incorrect 
to assert that it has only one character (f.i. colour , in the case of the 
object), 

79-80, This fact of the non-absolute character of an object, does not 
ronder oar cognition of it doutbfcful (or invalid). Because it is only whore 
the cognition itself is doubtful, that we can have its invalidity. In the 
present case however, our cognition is perfectly certain, viz., that the 
object is of non-absolute (or doubtful') character (and as such, the validity of 
tins cognition cannot bo doubted), 

80 81. The fact of the non-cogmtion of the Whole, when the parts 
1 >: ) been mentally abstracted, is also possible for the Aulnhya (who holds 
the difference—theory), on account of the destruction (of the Whole) also 
being in tho mind (of the person who abstracts the parts). 

inasmuch as we have notions of sinjde ness—wish regard to a jar, f.i., even though it ii 
made up of many constituent atoms,—wo must admit of the existence of one corporate 
whole, as something different (though not absolutely) from the constituent parts- 

"G.H u But between, —The arguments on both sides are equally weak and 

equally strong, 

19-80 The doubtful character of the object does not in any way invalidate onr 
cognition of it. It is only where the cognition itself is doubtful—as in the case of tho 
doubt as to whether n certain object before ns is a man or a post—that, there being 
no fixed cognition there can be no validity to it. In the case ill question however, wo 
have « definite cognition, not doubtful in the least, of tho duplicate character of the 
object; and hence the cognition cannot be said to be doubtful or invalid, 

80.81 The upholders of tho 1,1 non-difference 1 ' theory urge as follows : <( When wo men¬ 
tally abstract tho constituent atoms, one by one, from any object, we And that eventually 
nothing is left behind j and hence we cannot think of any whole apart from the parts.” 
The sense of the Kdrika is that this argument is noc by any means exclusive; because 
even one wbo holds the whole to bo distinct from the ports, admits the whole to be only 
on entity, due to an agglomeration of parts; and consequently, when the parts have been 
mentally abstracted, the agglomeration of these also ceases (mentally); and thus 
thero being a mental destruction of the object itself, it could not be cognised (after 
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81- 82. The relation that the whole bears to the parts is recognised 
to be such as simultaneously extends over (all the parts) ; and hence the 
questions—whether the whole is related to each part in its entirety, <£o., 
&o. — with regal’d to this, are to be rejected, just as they have been with 
regard to the Class. 

82- 83. If the idea of the Class “Cow" were due to (that of) the 
conglomeration of the various parts, dewlap and the rest,— then we could 
not have the notion of the Glass “ Gow ” (which we may have cognised 
with regard to one cow) with regard to an individual cow (other than the 
one with reference to which the bovine character has been cognised) ; 
because the dowlap, &c», belonging to one individual cow are entirely 
different from those belonging to the other (and as such the idea of one 
could not apply to the other). 

83*84, Nor is any commonality of the parts acceptable to the ad¬ 
versary (the Bauddha, who denios all positive commonality). Therefore 
it must be admitted that the idea of the class “Cow” is brought about 
by something other than the dewlap, <fco. 

84- 85. The idea of “ forest “ that we hare—with reference to a 
forest other (than the one that has been once perceived to be a collection 
of trees and so forth),—is said to have for its object the class u tree ” with 
many substrates (in the shape of the many trees making up the forest). 

85- 86. Just as, even though the Glass by itself is one, yet it has 
multiplicity, in view of tho individuals (iucluded therein),—so too, though 
the individuals are many, yet they may be considered as one, in view of 
the Class (to which they belong). 

the parts have been taken away). In the absence of tho parts theraselvoo, we cannot 
be cognisant of any conglomeration of them. 

81 -Si 41 Rejected” — because there is no occasion for such questions. (See abovei 
“ na hi bhidavinirmulcti hartinyabhaga-vikalpanam), 

S*- 88 Any idea—of the bovine character, f.i, — brought about by the Dewlap 
aeon in one cow, cannot be tho same aa that which is brought about by the same thing 
Been iu another oow. And thus we would have to postulate as many bovine characters 
aa there are individual oowa. 

83.84 This strikes at the theory that the notion of the Class “Oow “could pertain 
to all the cows, only if we had a class in tho shape of the parts of the cow;—j,e,, the 
class “ dewlap ” would include the dewlaps of all cows, and so on. But inasmuch 
as the Bauddha denies all positive Class, even this refuge is barred against him, 

84.84 The idea of ihr* Forest has been analysed above into that of the Class 44 Tree ” 
with many substrates; and tho sense of the Karika is that this idea may be accepted 
as the commonality inhering in all forests. 

***** The Class by itself is owe; but in the shape of Individuals, it ia many. So to<j, 
conversely, the Individuals by themselves are many; though one only, in the shape 
of the Class. 

44 
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86-89. In the mat-tor of denoting either one or many (objects), 
words have their power (of denotation) irrevocably fixed by convention, 
Some (words), like “Ambara” (sky), and the like, denote the individual 
with its own number (f.e,, singular). In the assertion “ one corn is ripe” 
(said with reference to the sheaves of com in a Held), the word 
{“ Vrthih ”) denotes the class (*‘ Vrihi ”) wif-h its own number (singular). 
Tn the case of the “Sannahancfna (preparation) of the wife M (“ in accord¬ 
ing to the Injunction Painlm sannahydl ”) the word (“ Palnim ”) denotes 
the individual (wife) as qualified by the number (singularity of the Class), 
(In the Injunction “ Vawntaya kapnijaldn dlahhel ”) the word “ Koy tn- 
jal&n ” signifies the class a Kapinjala ”, 

91- 92. The word “ DftrdhC whether used with regard to an individual 
(wife) or to the Class, is always used in accordance with the number of the 
constituent parts (i,e. t always in the Plural), 

92- 93, The word “ Vana" (used always in the Singular) on the 
other hand, signifies many individual (trees) as qualified by the number 
(singularity) of the Class ; or it may be taken to signify the (single) Class 
" Tree ” ns located in many individuals, 

9S-94. Similarly in the case of all such words as “ Scries " (** Crowd”) 
Ac,, we always have some (singular) qualification or other, in the shape 
of conjunction, Ao. (which serve to justify the Singular number). There, 
fore the notion of singularity (in these) is not groundless. 

94-95, If the idea (of single commonality), that is common between 
the Forest and the directly perceptible Class, be said to be non-existing 
(i.e., false, with regard to the Class, simply because it is found to be false in 
the case of Forest ), —then (even such known objects as) the trees, Ac., 
being equal to the Class (on the ground of sease-perceptibility), (would 

88.S0 The Shy is onej tho Corns are many ; hence the Singular is based upon the 
Class, The word *patnP refers to the wives of all personB performing the Dar^a-Pilma 
m-«s« sacrifice; hence the Singular number, in the word “ patni-m ” an appearing in the 
sentence must bo accepted as referring to the singleness of the Glass " Patnl." The 
class “ Kapinjahi ” is only one} therefore the Plural number must he explained as 
pertaining to the plurality or the Individuals. 

S1.9E This lays down the conventional rules. 

9B.B4 The singularity of the word a Series" is based upon the fact of many indivi¬ 
duals being joined to one another in a certain fixed order; and thus thi? is based upon 
Conjunction. 

The idea of commonality belongs to the Forest, and also to the Claes. And 
being found to be false in the case of the Forest, if it he said to be fnlau in the' case of 
the Class also,—then the we 11-recognised perceptibility of tho Class must also bo 
rejected as false, Following tho same course of reasoning, sense-perceptibility being 
common to the trees, to the jars, in the samo way as to the Class, —inasmuch as it hn H 
been fonnd to be falsa in the case of (.his last, it cannot but bo rejected as false, with 
regard to the others also, And this wonld mean that no sensuous perception is true! !' 
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have to be rejected as false) 5 and wc would finally come to Nihilism ( l j 

theory of Cunyavada). , 

95- 96.’ In fact the idea of “ Forest ” apart from the trees (contained 

therein) is only an object of what is a mere semblance of Senso-peicoption 
(i.e,, mistaken Sense-perception) ; and as snob, it cannot^ vie with (i.e.j 
cannot be held to be similar to) the (idea of) “ Class, which is an o joc 

of direct (and correct) Sense- perception. 

96- 97 . If you urge that 11 if there be equality between the Class and 
the Forest, then the Forest also becomes an entity (apart from the trees), — 
then by this assertion, yon would bo renouncing the (refutation of tho) 
Class-theory, and pointing out objections against an altogether different 
theory (with regard to the nature of the conception of forest, &o.) 

98. Thus have we explained things in accordance with the nature of 
Words and their Meanings as accepted by all people. In fact, in philoso¬ 
phical treatises, we cannot use words in an arbitrary sense assumed by 
ourselves. As a matter of fact (as shown above), ip accordance with 
ordinary usage, there is ft difference between the (ideas of) Glass anc. those 
of “ Series,” “ Forest,” &c. If however, such difference be not found to be 
reasonable (in accordance with general popular usage) even then that 
would mean no rejection (of our theory). 

Thus ends the Vanav&da. 

(Section 16). 

8 UIBANDIIAKSHEPA-PA PjHlEA . 

1 . The Word aud its denotation may bo as you have described them 
to he. But you ought to explain the Relation (between them), foi the 
sake of which you have taken all this trouble upon yom self. 

2-3. “This relation having already been explained (before), why 
should the question be again asked ? And the reply too (that the Bhashya 

BS.W Therefore the instance of the "Forest " cannot in any way affect the validity 
of the idea of Class. 

u the case of the “ Class” is exactly similar to that of Forest, then, just 
as the Class has an existence apart from ths Individuals, so also would the Forest 

come to have an existence apart from the trees- 

98 “ No rejection ” — because, even in that case, wo have already proved that the 
idea of "Forest" is not false} and so oven if the case of the Forest were similar to 

that of the Class, none of the two could be false. 

x -phis refers to the Bhilehya I " a tha teah Samlanrlhah, &c,, Ac.’ 1 The sense of the 
Kdriki is that even if it be granted that the word :s made up of letters, and that its 
denotation consists in the class,—we have yet to explain what relationship the denota¬ 
tion bears to tho word. 

5i-8 “ Reply "—the Bhashya says that the relationship between the word and its 
meaning lies in the fact that the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word. 
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gives to the question) cannot bo the correct reply, because it does not 
mention the form of the relation. If, on being asked ‘ what is the medicine 
for fever P’—if one were to reply ( that by which it is destroyed,’--what 
information will have been afforded by this reply ? ” 

4. In view of this objection, some people declare, that the author 
of the Bhashya, not being satisfied with the explanation (of the relation 
described) above (in a previous chapter), has again raised the question (of 
the relation between Word and its Meaning), with a view to laying down 
(and explaining) another relation, 

5. Since the relation of u the name and the named /’ (which is the 
relation that has been explained above as subsisting- between the Word and 
its Denotation) follows after the comprehension (of the Word), and the 
comprehension must have been preceded by some other relation (because 
without some relation no comprehension is possible); therefore that 
relation of the “ name and the named ” cannot be a (causal) factor in the 
comprehension (of the word). 

6. Even before one has come to know the fact of (such and such a 
word) being the name (of a certain thing), ho comprehends its meaning 
through the cognition of some other relation; and it is later on that 
ho comes to think of the word being the name ; (therefore the relation of 
the <l name and the named” cannot be the means of comprehension). 

7. Others hold the relation (between Word and Meaning) to he one 
of invariable concomitance; inasmuch it is only this (relation) without (a 
cognition of) which, the comprehension of the word could not bring about 
the comprehension of the denotation. 

8. This, however, is not right; because in the Bhashya there is no 
mention of each a relation (as that of invariable concomitance). If the 
reply given in the Bbashya alone be taken to imply this relation (even 
though it does not mention it), then why should the sentence in the 
Bhashya not be taken to imply the contrary (that even without the 
relation of invariable concomitance, comprehension is possible) ? 

The sense of the objection is that this atone cannot be sufficient; as this does net 
make quite clear the specific relationship borne; specially because the reply is n mere 
begging of the question. As the meaning of the Question is—“what is the relation 
by which the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word —and the Reply that 
is given is only a paraphrase of this, just as in the counter-instance, “that whereby 
fever is destroyed V is only a paraphrase of the tBrm “ fever-medicine. 11 

* This supplies one answer to the drat question in K. 2, 

T The latter half of the Kdrika sets the relationship into the Heply given in the 
Bh&tbya. 

8 “ Why should^ $'c.”—When the sentence denotes neither the necessity of the 
relation nor ita contrary,—then it is as reasonable to infer one thing as the other 
There it no restrictive rule. 
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9. And then again, the (application) of the relation of invariable 
concomitance ( to the case of the comprehension of words) has already been 
set aside. And as for the 'Name, the fact of its (application to the case of 
the Word and its Meaning) comes to be recognised, through the usage of 
ordinary people; and even wheii the Word is not definitely recognised to 
he the * name/ we are still cognisant of its denotative ness (of the meaning), 

10. Therefore it must be admitted that the (treatment of) “ Rela¬ 
tion ” having been interrupted by a. consideration of the nature of the 
denotation of words (in the chapters on Sphohz, &e,), it is again brought 
forward simply with a view to the consideration of the question of its 
eternality or non-eternality. 

11. The expression—“ on the comprehension of the Word, the 
meaning is comprehended M —also points to the power or dmotativeness (of 
the Word),—which (power) consists in the fact of the Word being either 
the agent or the instrument (or means) of the denotation (or significa¬ 
tion, of the Meaning). 

12. Obj : “ The relation of denotability does not belong to the Denoter 
(Word) and the Denoted (Meaning) by themselves. And as for compre¬ 
hension, this is based upon certain conventional rules laid down by men 
(iu Dictionaries) just as (we comprehend certain meanings from) cer¬ 
tain gestures of the eye,” 

13. Reply ,* Is this “ conventional rule ” made in accordance with the 
requirements of each individual mortal being, or of each utterance (of the 

a As a matter of fact, fciioro is no saoh invariable concomitance as is mentioned 
above (under "iphota ”)- Even before the word is oognised ns the name, it 13 known 
to bs the denotation of ft certain meaning ; and this is clu.fi to the fact of oar finding 
experienced old persons using it in a certain definite sense j and it is only wlien an old 
person says that snuh mid each a word is the name of such and such a thing, that we 
become cognisant of the fact of the word being a Nairn. The Nijatjaratnakara adds 
<l Though the word is not definitely pointed out as being a name (at least not in so 
ninny words),—yet the Denotability, that we arc cognisant of, and which is quite 
different from the sense-organs and tbe other means of right notion, is nothing more 
or less than what is meant bv "Name” (‘Name* = that which denotes), For this 
reason, it is certain tlmt it is the relationship of the ‘ Name and Named ' that in the 
chief factor in the comprehension of moaning. Consequently, the fresh raising of the 
question cannot be attributed to any aversion to this theory (explained above), and to a 
desire for pointing out Borne other relationship in the shape of invariable con- 
comitanee, &c, &c.” 

U “ Power,” * Denotability,' * Name/ &o,, are all synonymous—all signifying Dim 
fact of the word being either the agent or the means of signifying the moaning. 

I 3 With a view to the refntation of the objections, urged in the chapter on 
V Sambnndkdkshepa,” against the delations hip, the Author first of all recapitulates the 
objections. The sense of the objection is that the Relationship not being natural, it 
cannot be hold to be eternal. 
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word) ? Or is if; made once f..,r all, at the beginning' of creation, by some ono 
person (Brahma F.i.) ? 

l>i. And, does the relation differ with each (different person and 
utterance), or is it one only ? If it be one only, then (being common to all 
individuals, of the past, the present and the future) it cannot be Said to be 
earned (andhence non-eternal); audit it differ (with different individuals), 
then people would surely be cognisant of some such differences. 

15. If the vnle be different (with enoh different individual), then it 
would he necessary to assume a powor (or denotative ness) with each of these 
different relations (fixed by convention). And then too, a person, who has 
recognised the denotability in accordance with (the rule laid down by) 
one person, could never understand the word when used by another 
person . 

16. If it be urged that each word will be comprehended in accord¬ 
ance with the rule laid down (with regard to it) by some one person,— 
then, how could a word, with regard to which different conventional rules 
(of! denotability) are laid down by different people, be at all comprehended 
(to have a definite meaning) ? 

17. If it be held that, there is an option among the many significations 
of a single word,—this cannot be; inasmuch as the one (conventional 
denotability) necessarily rejects the other (and there can bo no ground for 
option). Nor, in ordinary usage, are we cognisant of the (simultaneous) 
co-existence of those (different conventional denotabilities). 

18. For, we find that all usage is based upon only one (out of the 
many diverse conventional denotabilities). Whereas, if the relation were 
to be governed by different rnles laid down by different persons, no one 
(relation) could bo the means of the comprehension (of the word), 

Kb Even where there is no difference in the (form of the) Word or 
iu that of the Meaning (ie., in a case whore the same word is applied to 

Because the Hula, and hence the denotabiiity, differs with each person. 

16 With regard to a word of which the convention ia laid down by a single pwrsoii, 
there will not bo much difficulty in comprehending its mealing, Bat, with regard to * 
word where there is a difference of such conventional denotability (as in the oaso 
of the word "piiti” which is made by us to denote a tree , whereas the Meechas make 
it denote an elephant),— how cordd there be any comprehension ? 

l» it is only when there ia a single relationship between the Word and its Mean¬ 
ing,—that we can say that such and such a person is trustworthy and the other is not 
If, however, the meauings of words wore to be regulated by different persons, in 
accordance with stray rules laid down by themselves, then, all persona would be equally 
trustworthy,—a palpable absurdity. 

it Wo always comprehend the Word m; bearing one and the same relation to its 
meaning. Hence there can be no option with regard to this relation t it must bo 
accepted to be one only. 
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tlie .same meaning),—if there be a multiplicity of persona (i.e., if the 
relation subsisting between that word and its meaning be said to be 
different, in accordance with the rules laid down by different people);— 
then no option would fee possible} inasmuch as the person comprehending 
the word) is not found to doubt whether this or that is the relation 
(between the Word and its Meaning). 

20, And again, ou the word “ cow ” being pronounced once ,—the 
persons present, willing- to comprehend it, being many,—if the relation 
were optional, then some people would comprehend the word, and others 
would not, 

21*22. If it be urged that 4< wo could have a simultaneous co-existence 
(of different relations) with regard to the difference among the persons 
(holding the different relations)",—this cannot be; as such (oo-existence) 
is impossible, on account of the speaker being one only (who must have 
used the word with regard to only one relation in his mind). And if there 
were a difference between the ideas of the speaker and the hearer (with 
regard to the relation borne by the Word to its Meaning), then all ordinary 
parlance would become faulty; inasmuch as tho relation in the mind of 
of the hearer would bo quite different from that in the mind of the speaker 
(and which latter ho desiros to be convoyed by the word he uses). 

22*23. In order to poiut out a relation (for the sake of) the hearer 
what relation could the speaker have recourse to P If it be the one which 
he bus already known, then the speaker cannot bo said to point it out to 
him (because he already knows it); and if he points out au altogether new 
relation, then this latter not having ever been known by the hearer to 
lead to the comprehension of any meaning, (he could never oomprehend 
the word used). 

24. II it be urged that “ in any case (whether the relation be one 

M It would be comprehended only by that person who bad accepted the relation in 
which the word had been used, 

81-W “ Co-existence”— One and the same word may bo accepted to bear the differ, 
ent relations, at oiio and the same time, in accordance with the opinions of different 
persons, “ Speaker being one only*' -Since he can have only one relation in Lie mind 
therefore only those among his listeners will comprehend him who would have that 
relation tallying with that which they themselves hold. Other people would not com¬ 
prehend him, at least in the particular sense that lie wished to be conveyed. 

“Parlance, &o ."--Because the hearer not comprehending tho meaning desired to 
bo conveyed by the speaker, there would bo no incxtrioable oonfuBion, and nil intelli¬ 
gent conversation would cease altogether. 

SS.8S This is the reason why Convention cannot be held to be different with 
different persons. 

8* It may be all very well with the hearers but the speaker himself cannot use n 
word in a certain sense, unless he knows for certain that the word would convoy that 
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known before, or not) the end o£ the hearer (v)*., tlie comprehension of 
the word) would be accomplisbed all the same ”;—(then, we reply), that 
the other person (ie-, the speaker) could not use the word with regard to a 
relation which lie himself does not know to be the well-established (means 
of getting at the comprehension of the word). If it be urged that the 
objection urged in k. 22-23 applies also to the case of the jar, &o >—(wo 
reply) it is not so: because in the case of these it is the clans {‘‘jar 1 ’) 
which is held to constitute the meaning (of the word). 

25-26. Though (even in the case of the jar) it is not reasonable to 
point out (to the hearer) an individual which he already knows to bo 
denoted (by the word), and the denotability that may be newly pointed 
out is not known (by the speaker himself) to have the power of bringing 
about the effect (comprehension),—yet the denotability (of the individual 
jar),—in the matter of fetching it f.i.,—is baaed upon the (fart of the) cl a* a 
(“ jar” being the object denoted by the word, which fact is known both 
to the speaker and to the hearer)* And this (“ Class '*) has no beginning 
in time; whereas your relation has a beginning (depending as it does upon 
convention a made by persons), 

27. If you admit of an eternal commonality (Class) (covering all the 
Relations), then oui position is established (since you also revert to that). 
But still (even though you have modified your theory with mine, yet, it 
cannot be the correct theory, because) it is not possible {for the denotation 
of a Word) to have a double form. 

28. Because the Relation is only a particular kind of potency (or 
Denotability) ; and of this (Potency) there can bo no different individuals. 
And further, the Potency being only inferable from its effect (which is 
one only), it cannot bo many. 

meaning. ** H u the Class, $'c. v And hence, even to n person who is nlrendy cogni* 
nant of thia denotation, we could point out that “this," a certain individual before tis. 
belongs to the Claes “Jar and this will be conveying a new information to him 3 and 
yet in due accordance with 1 word whose denotability the speaker is cognisant of. 
Consequently tho objection urged in K. 23*23 cannot apply to the case of the 
individual jar. 

#J» “ Ami this has no beginning, ,fc .”—Inasmuch as the Class has no beginning 
our theory is cm affected by the question—" Before the Class existed where did the 
denotability exist ? " This can only affect the other party who hold tho relation to be 
a caused one, and hence not everlasting. 

*7 ** Dimblo .form ’’—that of the Class and the Individual—is not possible: and hence 
your theory cannot he correct} inasmuoh as you attribute this double character to the 
denotation of a Word. 

M The Potency being one and one only, it cannot be divided into individuals; 
specially ft* the existence of the Potency can be inferred only from its effects} conse¬ 
quently it could be many only if its effects were many. As n matter of fact, htnvever. 
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29,. in fact the; existence A the Potency. is . assumed only, because, 
without it, certain fact’s aw> inexplicable 5 and ihesc facts btung explained, 
through one entity ‘ {Claes) alone, it is not .right to assume .-many in*, 
dividuals. . . ■ , ■ , . , 

30-31. At the time of the mention of the Eolation (as fixed by the 
wperkor himself) \ on the word “cow” (f.i.) being uttered, some people 
would understand the word by moans of their comprehension of the ( new) 
relation ; whereas others would not do so (being nou-coguisaut of the. no w 
relation fixed upon). Thus then, we see that if the, relation did not exist 
(from time immemorial, and wore only coined by different spec hors) then, all 
persons could not understand the word. If it bo argued that, “if the relation 
were ever existent, then all people would comprehend it (which also ia not 
possible),’’—wo say if. is not soj because the relation, though eternal, is 
not cognised by certain people at a particular time (and so the difference 
with regard to teach person governs, not the relation itself, but the cog¬ 
nition thereof by different people), 

32, The word,, being' the means of the comprehension of its moaning, 
stands in need of its own cognition (by the hearer}* Hence even though 
ewer-extant, the relation Could not express (its meaning), so long as it 
itself were not duly recognised. 

33- 34. With regard to an object that exists, wo often find that (in 
some cases, and by certain people) it is not perceived ; whereas that which 
Is absolutely non-existent, is never, by any person, kuown to be extant; 
because the two properties of existence and non-existence, being mutually 
contradictory, can never belong (simultaneously) to the same object. 

34- 35, Obj. ; “ In the same manner, there is a contradiction between the 
known and tha,unknown." Reply: The Cognition resides in the person ; and 
since there are many persons, this (cognition of the relation simuliaaeonsiy 
with its non-cognition) cannot be incompatible. Because the coguition does 
not contradict tho non*cognition residing in another persom 

we find the effeat, in the shape of the denotation, to be ore only, in the form of the 
Class; therefore the Potency cannot be many, 

as 11 Pact of the denotation of a word; and this is quite reasonably explained, us 
inferring to the ono entity, Class; and rb such it is not fight to apply the denotation 
to the individuals, which ru'fl many. 

82 The meaning of a word can never be comprehended Until we coguise the 
relation subsisting between them. 

3 ».s* It 13 a faofc of common experience that an obj act, though existing, may not 
be perceived ; and it is quite possible that tho relation, though existing, any net be per- 
oeived. If, however, it were wholly non-existent, it coaid never be perceived to exist, 

®*- F6 The sense of the objection is that tho properties of existence and non-oxistenoa 
can. never belong to tho Relation ,* and similarly tho character ■* of being fcuoum and 
known eonld not belong to it at one and the same l ime, The .souse of the reply is that 
45 
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36. On the oilier hand, between e^wtenoe and non«exutencc there is 

a distinct contradiction, ou account of both residing in (a single sub- 
Bfcratc) tbe Relation itself. And since a multiplicity ($,&, number greater 
than ouo) of this (Relation) has been denied (in KerikQs 28, 29), therefore 
we cannot base the compatibility (of existence with a simultaneous non- 
existence) ou that ground (of multiplicity) (as we have done in the case 
of persons)* ■ ■ . ■ . iU < 

37. The white colour, placed before the blind and the uofc-blind, is not 
perceived by the blind, while it is perceived by the other, But this fact 
(of its cognition by one person and non-cognition by anothur) does not 
prove that it k both non-existent and existent. 

38. There is no contradiction in the former case, because there ia 
w, diversity, among the persons, baaed upon the fact of one (person with 
eyes) being c apable (of perceiving colour) aud the other (the blind person) 
being incapable (of perceiving it). And of perception (of thoieolour) too, 
there is uO other reason, save the fact of its existence. 

39. Thus then, the cognition of usage being equal (on account of its 
efficiency to prove the existence of the Relation between Word and its 
Meaning) to the organs of sense-perception (which also infallibly proves 
the existence of the object perceived),— only those, that are endowed with 

the Cognition or the relation belongs to several persons j and hence it is quite possible 
that at one and the same time, it may bo known to ono person and ■lujfctiou'n to 
another. Existence, on the other hand, belongs to the Relation itself; and as this is one 
only, it cannot have both Existence and Now-existence at one and the same time. 

si The substrates of Perception and Non-perception ere distinct; whereas that of 
Existence and Nan-oxtateno© ia one only: m„ Colour. Consequently, though it ia quite 
possible for one person to perceive ?.t, while fcho other does not do so,—yet it cannot bo 
said that the colour la both extant mid non-existiug. 

89 1 And of perception, Ac.”*—This anticipates the following argument j “ Crouted 
that there can bo both Existence and Non-existence of the Rotation ; even then, we con Id 
hold that, inasmuch as some people do not perceive it, it does not exist at all." The 
seuEi. of the reply ns embodied in ;ho second 1 ml f of the Kirilu is, that the mere fact 
of a certain thing not being perceived by bo mo people ran never establish its Non- 
existence j because the non-perception might be due to some defect in the perceptive 
faculty of the man; and while the thing ia not perceived by oae person, it may bo 
perceived by other persons. As a matter of faun, it ia the fact of a certain thing being 
perceived that can conclusively establish its existence; for the simple reason that if 
the thing did not exist it could never have been perceived by any person. Conse¬ 
quently oven if the thing happens to be perceived by a single person, this fact of its 
perception at once goes to establish; beyond doubt, the fact that the thing exists. 

09 The means of visual perception is the Eye; hence one who is without the Eye 
can never see an object. In fcho same manner, the cognition of the usage of fcho word 
is the means of comprehending its meaning s and hence one who has not that cogni. 
tion,—)> . who does not know the sense ia which the-word is used by ordinary people—- 
cftti never comprehend the meaning of (hat word. 
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the former ( i.e., those that are cognisant of the usage of the word), will 
be able to comprehend its meaning; while others (being devoid of. the 
cognition, aud thereby) resembling the blind (in tbs matter of visual per* 
oeption), cannot (comprehend it). 

40. And though this (usage) is one only, yet it will, by “ tanira.,''— 
lie,, tacit supposition—help (all future compteheirdon),—-like the laying 
of the fire” (at Agnihotra). The remembrances of it will, of course, 
diifer,—like the fetching oE tho “ Ayniboira '' Fire. 

41. To all persons ignorant (of the Relation of a Word with a certain 
meaning), the Relation comes in a well-established form, through previous 
traditions (i,e., from people who have known it before them, and so on ad 
infinitum) ; and therefore there can bo no beginning of the (application of 
the) Relation (to the Word)-; and (as such it must bo held to be eternal). 

42. The theory, of the accomplishment (of the Relation) based ipou 
(conventional rules made with) each utterance (of the word), has been 
rejected in the Bhashya- And as for the fixing (of 1 the relation) at the 
beginning of Creation,'—{this cannot be; since) we do not admit of any 
such time (tho world being ctornal and as such having no beginning 
in time). 

43-44. Obj.: “ But, if there be such a Person as would create tho 
World, anti then set going the processes of Dktmna and Adharma, and the 
uses and relations of words, for the sake of the world,—then, such a fact would 
not in any way vitiate the Veda/’ Reply ' Yet this theory is as difficult 
to prove, as an omniscient person; hence we have not admitted it (in the 
system). 

*0 o n0 w ^ 0 per For in a tlie daily Agnihotm ims not got to prepare the fire for the 
performance or any other sacrifice; aa the once consecrated fire is used by him in 
all actions, la the same manner, when we have once cognised the usage of a word, 
this one cognition helps us to comprehend, it in every caso. And as in tho case 
of fire, the Agnihoira firo has to lie fetched from one place to another,—-and this fetch¬ 
ing differs in each case,—so in the case of the nsage of words also, in every future 
case, we will have to remember the usage, and this recalling to mind will always differ 
with different persons. 

« Up to K. 41, we have refuted the theory that the relation ie governed by conven- 
ttoaal rules laid down with each different individual speaker and hearer, We now 
proceed to consider tlie other two alternatives. The theory referred to in the first 
half is refuted in the Bhdshya, in the section on Words, whore it has been declared 
that w a si agio utterance cannot accomplish the relationship of the word with its denot¬ 
ation, nor can it hr tog about its usage, Ac., &c.’’ Wo need nob repeat that refutation 
on the present oocusiou. Then there remains the theory that the moaning of each word 
ia fixed by the Creator at tho very beginning of creation, and this theory is refuted in 
the next K<srik<i by a total denial of any such creator or beginning of creation, Ac. 

tt.it xhe opponent means that auoh a theory is not contradictory to the Veda. 
Pur a refutation of the " omniscient 1 ’ person. Bee above, Siitru 2. 
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45. At it time when all this (earth, water, &o.), did not, exist, what 
could have been the condition of the uni verso ? As for Prajajmti himself, 
wbat could be his position ? and •yf’hafc his form ? 

46. And at that time (when no men existed', who would "know Him 
and explain His character to tho later created persons, P (16 it be held that 
He cannot be perceived by any man, then) without perception {or cogni¬ 
tion of some sort, by some person), how can we determine this (fact of 
His existence) ? 

17. Then again, in what manner do you believe the world to have 
Inul a beginning in time? (If it be held that it is brought about by 
a desire on the part of Praja.pati, then) since Prajapati is (held to bp) 
without a material body, Ac , how could flo have airy desire towards 
creation ? 

48- 49. And if He has a body, assuredly tine body could not have 
been created by Himself ; thus then, v/o would have to postulate another 
creator (for his body) (and so on, adinjimtnm). If Prajapgti’s body be held 
to he eternal, than (we ask)—so long as earth (water. Ac.), have not boon 
produced, of what material would that body be composed ? 

49- 50. Then again, in the first place, how is it that Ho should have 
a dome to create a world which is to be fraught, with all sorts of troubles 
to living beings? For at that time (of the beginning of creation) lie has 
not got any guiding agencies, in the. shape of the virtue (or sin), Ac., of tho 
living beings themselves. Nor can any creator create any thing, in tho 
absence of means and instruments. 

51. Evon tho production of tho ipidev’s not is not hold to ho without, 
sonic sort of a (material ) basis ; as (the net is spun out of) the saliva, which 

** All place exists in ono of the substances. l-Tonco if these (lid not exist, 7 /hero 
could Prajapati stand ? Ami of wbat mat rials conld hip bod/ be composed ? 

If I’rj.jipati has si body, it must be hold to be eternal j ami when ono body 
would be eternal-, how could vc dony the etuniabty of other bodies—our own, for 
instance P The only ground of tho belief in the transient character of our own body 
consfistii in the foot of its being corporeal ov material s and when one material body is 
transient, there is no ren m why Prnjiip&ti's body should be held to be eternal. For 
if his body is eternal, oars sdso mast be eternal. 

45.50 People hold that nil tiie trouble in the world is due to the vicious deeds of 
living beings in the previous birth. This may be qnito true; but nt tho very beginning 
of creation, tharo boing no previous birth, no such guiding principle would bo available.; 
and tho blame of creating a troublous world would re 3 t with the creating God. 

tl Even grunting the agency of Virtue and Vice, that alone could never suffice for 
the creation of worlds, because it is always out of some such teafcerial as clay nad 
tho like, that a certain thing-—f-.i,, the Jar—iu made ; while Prajtip&K has got tic such 
material at hand ', and as suoh there being no material baste on which He could proceed, 
all (.hat you supply Him with are the'unseen agencies of Virtue ",tid Vice : and this 
could be of no initial help to Him. 
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is produced out of the body of the animals (flios, &o.), eaten (by the 
spider). 

52. (If it be held that Frajapati creates the world, oat of pit)’, 
then, wo say) in the absence of objects of com pass "on (in the shape of 
living persons), no Pity (or Compassion) could be possible for Him. And if 
Ho wore urged to creations by pnro compassion, then He would create only 
happy beings. 

53. If it ho urged that 11 without some pain, neither the creation nor 
tbo continuation of the world would be possible/ 1 —then (we reply that) 
when everything depends upon the mere will of the Creator Himself, what 
could bo impossible for Him ? 

54. And if He wore to depend upon Laws and Agencies, then this 
fact would deprive Him of His (boasted) independence. (You say Ho 
desires to create the world,—will you let me know) what is that end which 
He desires, and which could not be gained without creating the world ? 

55. For without some end in view, oven a fool does not act. Then if 
Ho were to act so (without any end in view), then what would bo the good 
of his intelligence P 

56. I f the activity of tho Creator wore due to a desire for more amuse¬ 
ment, then that would go against his ever-contentedness. And (instead 
Of affording any amusement), the great amount of work (required for 
creation.) would be a source of infinite trouble to Him. 

57 And His desire to destroy tho world (at Prahvja ) too would be 
hardly explicable. And (above all) such a Creator could never be known 
by anybody. 

58. Even if Ho were known in form, tho fact of His being- tho Creator 
Could never bo known. Because, at that time (i.e., in the infancy of creation) 
what could the living beings, appearing at the beginning of creation, 
understand r 

59. They could not understand wherefrom they have been born; nor 

S3 ft ia we who recognise ami bow down to the law that without Pain tho world 
could not exist. Your Creator, however, bein': all-powerful, could annul the said law.—if 
Ha wore really moved to creation by sheer compassion—and create a world eter¬ 
nally happy. 

55 “ What would, fa ."—For in that case, the action being without any motive, your 
Creator would reaorablo the Vradkdv.a of tho ftmfch yas. This Pradhdna is held to ho 
non*iatclligent, and as such it could not havo any motive for its activity. Thus then, 

:uaaumoh na your Creator too would act without a motive He also would have to be 
admitted to bo non-iatclUgent; and certainly this could not be,a very palatable morsel 
for yon. 

bn One baa recourse to an mansemeut with a view to please Mm&elf, Hence if the 
Creator wauts amusement, He cannot be said to be eternally happy and contented. 

59 - Because they have appoatod after Prujipati hus finished hi* operations. 
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could they know tho state of the world prior to creation] or tho fact oi 
Prajapati being the Creator. 

60. Nor could the idea that they would derive from His own asser¬ 
tion (with regard to His being the Creator), be altogether trustworthy ; 
because even though He may not have created the world, He might 
speak of having done so, in order to show off His great power. 

6 1. In tho same manner tho Veda that would proceed from him 
would only bo doubtful, and bonce could not bo admitted as a sure proof 
of His existence (and creative power). And as for that ( Veda)which is 
eternal) how could it make a mention (of facts and processes with refer¬ 
ence to the creation of living beings, Ac.) ? 

62. Por, if the Veda existed before tho objects (created), then there 
can be no connection between this (Veda) and the objects created. Therefore 
the passages (occurring in tho Veda) (which appear to describe the process 
of creation) must be interpreted as praising up something else (»*«•» some 
injunctions of sacrifices* Ac.) 

63. The idea common among ordinary people (that tho Veda men¬ 
tions of the creation as proceeding from Prajapati) is a mistaken ono, 
caused by certain valedictory passages (praising up certain injunctions). 
Because whenever ft passage is not duly considered and, interpreted together 
with the passages that precede and follow it, it is bound to give rise to a 
misconception. 

G'i. Tho use of the Mahabharata, Ac., too to the matter of 
Dharnutj &o„ is in the form of telling stories (exemplifying and praising 
up certain duties and sacrifices), just liko that of tho Vedic passages 
(which soem to mention certain processes, while they, only praise up 
certain sacrifices). Therefore the notion (of tho creation proceeding from 
Prajapati) got from those (t.o., passages occurring in the Puraijas, Ac.), 
would also bo only a mistaken one. 

65. Because mere story-telling cannot have any use* therefore in all 
these (stories making up the Puraiias) we must admit of something that 
could be the object of praise i>r dispraise (embodied in the stories);—and 
this something may bo that which is enjoined either in the Veda, or in 
the PurSnas themselves. 

GO. If there were any such thing as tho first activity of the Veda 

Gi Since there is a mention of creation, it must have boon composed after 
the event. 

68 u No conneotion”—'t.r., the Veda that existed before tho creation came about, 
could not speak of the event. 

M Tho story of the creation mentioned in tho Furaiiaa must also be taken only as 
pruning certain flrorilices} it cannot be taken eui literally true*. 

w Tho second half, of the Karika refers to th9 theory that during Pralaya the 
Veda lie* latent in the bosom of l'rajjipati} a.ud at the beginning of ereatiou it ie 
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(towards injunction, <fcc.), (this would moan that the Voda has had a 
beginning, and) then wo could never have an idea of the fact of its not 
being composed by anybody (but being eternal in itself), Tho theory 
too, that during uitivcrial dissolution the Veda resides in (the person of) 
I'rajiipati, could, at best, only be considered doubtful, 

<37. If, however, you assume the etornality of the Creator and the 
processes of creation and dissolution,—then too, wo could only admit of 
a gradual process of creation, such as wo see in the case of present living* 
beings (creating the Jar, &c.) 

68, And as for a “ Pralayx ” in the form of universal destruction, 
we find no proofs for admitting it. Nor could such an action (of destine- 
tioa) on the part of Prajapati serve any useful purpose. 

69-70. And for such souls as have (the lead of) actions (T)harma and 

brought forth by Him bito its full activity; find this fact of being brought into activity 
•Iocs not necessarily imply its uon-oteTuality. Tlio meaning of tho Karikh ia that the 
theory refarrod to ia extremely imp rob able, and lias already been refuted under 
- (-). 

61 With this Karika begins the consideration of the Vairfahika theory, whioh is 
tens summed op in the Nydyii •vntiidlidi'i), : ' 1 Tho processes of creation and dissolution 
arc eternal. After a hundred years of Brahma have elapsed during the existence of the 
World, there arises in tho tniud of God a desire to destroy the world ; anil in obedience 
tb this desire, there conies about a universal disjunction of atoms, and in the ond all 
that is left behind, is only a number of disjointed atoms of Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Jfcafrt, (i.e., Space) and Soul ; during this time all the Dharma and Adhmm of indivi¬ 
dual men are kept in abeyance by Divine Will; these Dharma and Adharma lie latent 
In the soul of each individual. When the period of dissolution passes, the same God 
seeing the wuIb of men lying idle, without, obtaining the results of their deeds and 
misdeeds, takes pity on them; and this pity gives rfee to a desiro on Bis part for 
creation, and direotly all homogenous atoms become combined,—those combinations 
bringing into existence all tho various objects of the world; aud then the Dharmn and 
Adharma of tho men are let loose; aad this going forth into activity eomeB to affect 
the destiny of oaoh individual soul, throwing some of them down into animal life, 
while raising others to lives in nobler families. And then the same God creates the 
Veda, with a view to explain Ehartna and Adharma to tho world. Thus it ia that the 
Veda comes to differ with each cycle of creation. But inasmuch os this process itself 
is eternal, the Yoda, the Creation and the Dissolution, should all bo considered eternal, 
and so also the Creator.” Tho aensn of the second half of the Kirxkd is that any such 
simultaneous creation as tho Vaifhhika spoakes of, we never come across iu ordinary 
life, where every process i'b distinctly gradual. Heuce we cannot admit of any such 
simultaneous creation. 

18 And no intelligent creator could have recourse to such a sulci rial process, unless 
It served some very important purpose of his ,* and since we oanaofc think of any such 
purpose wj cannot believe in a Universal Dissolution. 

«9 'o The Vaiqiafyika holds that during Pralaya the souls of men continue to exist 
'■*' h all taoir Daattn* and Adharma lying latent, without bringing about any results; 
this the Kdrikd dentes. 
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Mhavmu) upon them, t&ere can he no existence, (taring which there ia no 
enjoyment of their results. Nor can the results of one action bo res- 
trained by any other action (in the shape of the Creator's desire, as held 
by the Vaipiskika ); and it is not possible for all actions ti> continue to 
remain devoid of their results. Nor is there any single action, the result 
of -which could be the non-fruition of all other notions (and which single 
action would thereby keep the other actions in cheek). 

71. Then again, if all the actions (of parsons) wore to bo destroyud 
(at the dissolution), thou no future creation would be possible ; for, under 
idle circumstances if actions were destroyed), what could be the means 
of briirnug out these actions (out of their latent state) ?. 

72? If the desire of God be held to be such a means, then that 
(dcsiro) in itself could be an efficient cause of the creation of souk. And 
if creation wore dependent upon God's wish, it would be useless to 
assume the (agency of) actions (Dhmma and Adhnrnui). 

73 . And it is not possible for the God’s desire too to be produced 
without any cause. If there be any such cause (of the production of 
the God’s desire), then that could also be the cause of the (production of 
the worldly) elements also. 

74 . 3 i! one wore to argue that * the production of tho bodies of living 
beings is controlled by an intelligent agency (in the form of God's 
desire),—because they are made up of certain constituent parte,—like a 
house, &e.,'—then, he should be answered thus; 

75-70. If by “control” it is meant only tho fact of some intelligent 

71 Tho Vaiqeshika hold3 that: when the God desires to create again, then tho 
Pharma and Adhannu of men come out; aud it is in accordance with those that 
ho regulates the next creation. But when all actions are destroyed at 'Pmlaya 
they would cease to exist and there would be no means of bringing them into 
activity. 

Tflit would be a needless complication to assume that it is God's wish that 
manifests tho destroyed Actions which regulate the creation. God being oinmpresent 
and omnipotent, if Hli wish bad any thing to do with tho creation, there would be no 
need for any other agency* 

13 God 1 : 1 desire too cannot he eternal; M that would Ja&d to eternal creation or 
eternal dissolution* If, on the other hand, the desire be iion-nternnl, "here must be 
*U)tne cause that gives rise to it in the mind of'the Creator* And then U?t the activity 
of tMa cause also, wo would feature another cause, ami so on, ad infinitum. Even 
granting the possibility of a cause for the God’s desire, if there be such a cause, that ■ 
alone could suffice for the creation of the world, and there would be nu need of postu¬ 
lating an intermediate agency, in the shape of the God's desir * 

T&Jfl « Rodundant^—bccause it only proves that the world is affected by inteUi- 
gent agencies; atid as the actions of even individual living being* arc mio h intelligent 
Agencies, year argument (leas not necessarily establish the sttperiiiboudenoe of a supra* 
mundane intelligent cause, in the shape of an omniscient God, 
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agency being the cause of creation,—then, inasmuch ns all creation could 
he accomplished by the notions of alt living beings (which are intelligent 
agents), your argument would become redundant (proving a fact already 
proved ; for no one denies the fact that the diversity of the world is regu¬ 
lated by the actions of living persons). (And you have the same redun¬ 
dancy) even if by “ control ” you mean that the creation of bodies is 
preceded by the desire of an intelligent agent; because the actions (of 
living beings) too are preceded by it a desire, to act, on tho part of 
the acting persons). 

If, however, you moan that tho creation follows immediately after the 
desire, then (we say that) there is no such immediate sequence even in the 
case of your own instance (the making of a house not following imme¬ 
diately after the desire of the builder). 

77. Your premises ton arc inconclusive (f e., deficient and doubtful), 
with regard to the body of (.rod Himself. For His body too must have 
had a beginning, inasmuch as it is also a body, like ours (made up of 
constituent parts). 

78. If it be argued that “tho production of the trod 's' body too is 
controlled by His own intelligence, and as such this (case of the God's 
body) does nob go against the conclusion (of tho argument mentioned in 
K. 74),—then (we reply that) uhe bodiless God, being like an emancipated 
son I, could not exercise any control. 

79. And if in the case of the jar, (that you cite as an instance) 
you refer to the superintendence of tho potter, Ac., thon the control of tho 
God would not apply to these (and as such tho instance could not prove 
the fact of tho creation of the body being controlled by God); if, on the 
other hand, you mean that the making of the jar is controlled by God, 
then you would have the deficiency of the major term (that is to say, the 
fact o£ tho jar, Ac., being controlled by God is not recognised by us, and 
hence these could not serve ns instances to prove tho same with regard to 
the body, Ac.) 

80. And if you take the instance (of jar, Ac.), as it is commonly 

Tt And thus the body of the God also would have to bo controlled by an intollig. 
enfc agent, in accordance with your argument. But you deny any huoIi control over 
the divine body, and thereby you weaken your own argument. 

18 11 Bodiless God "—If God were to control the production of hia own body, then 
lie could do so only in a bodiless state; inaamuoli as bo long this controlling forcu haa 
not been exerted, hia body could not have been produced. And jnafc ua a soul that haa 
been emancipated from tho world and has became bodiless cannot exert any controll¬ 
ing force over anything, so too a bodiless God could not exert any control. 

Thu jnr is found to be mudu by tho potter, who is not ... god, and who is perish¬ 
able. Hence in accordance with this instance, thn argument would stand thus: “ The 

body ia not created by n God,—because it ia controlled by intelligence—aa for instance. 

40 
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vceognw.rl, than the pyemiaa would contradict (the conclusion) ; Inngmnoh 
as in that case (the instance) would lead to tho conclusion that) tlio hotly, 
Ac,, wo prod need by ono who is not a God, and who is himself: poiisliublo, 
81,-Si?. If it be held that God does not Himself carry ou any opera¬ 
tion;., as the potte'r does (toward g malcir ig fche jar)i : — then. ho & an. 
inseutient entity (in the shape of the atoms) follow His desire ? Therefore 
tho creation of the atoms, Ac., could never be brought ahont by a mow 
desire of His. 

R2-83. Of a Person who is Himself extremely pure, the modifications 
(in the shape of this universe) could not bo impure (as tho world m found 
to bo). Dhnrma, Ac., too being absolutely under His power, it is not right 
(and reasonable) that there should be pain (in this world). Audit' the 
activity (o, the world) wore to bo dependent upon (i.r., regulated by) 
those (Dharma, Ac,), then that would be accepting something else (he., 
an agency other than God’s desire), 

8 k Tho God himself being absolutely pure, and there being no other 
object (at tho time of creation), what could bring about the activity of 
Nescience, which (in falsity) resembles a dream P 

85. If the mobility (to activity) were held to be due to something 
other (than Brahma), thou you would have duality (since yon would be 
admitting the existence of Brahma and something else to stimulate tho 

the jar, Ac,; and thus the premies that you brought forward to prove tho creation to 
have been brought about by a God comes to prove something quite to tho contrary. 

Ki-88 Tho KiiriM combat-t tho theory that God does not actually Work out the 
creation Himself, as all that he loos ia to express a desire, that is instantly obeyed by 
the eternal atoms, of matter, watch proceed to oombhio homogenously and thus form 
tho endless substances. Against this theory the question in put —how could tho insen¬ 
tient atoms be cognisant of, and obey, the wish of tho God P 

88.8$ Now begins the refutation of tho EJnl-i.yn-Vedantn theory that the world ia 
only tho mod ideation of a single Person, who is extremely pure, Ac., Ac. If than, it bo 
is Id that the evils in the world are due to the past Adhanna of the men,—then, inas¬ 
much as this Adharmtt also would ho under Hia guidance, He might, on account of His 
extreme purity, remove the impurities of the world, which would bo left absolutely pare 
and linppy. Further, if you grant tho fact of tho creation of the world having its 
character regulated by Dharma, <feo„ then that won Id amount to an acceptance of 
agencies other than that of Divine Will, operating towards tho creation of the world. 

si Even tho Vedanta theory ia not tenable by itself. Because when nothing but 
Brahma exists, what is it that oarises the Nesoieooe to operate towards creation p It 
could nob bs Brahma Itself; as That can have nothing to do with Nescience, which is a 
false entity and whose functioning is as unreal ns a dream. 

*3 If Nescience were natural, than to whom would it belong P Certainly not to 
Brahma; as that consists of Absolute Knowledge, and aa such could not have any con¬ 
nection with Nescience. Then tho existence of Nescience apart from Brahma would 
bring about Duality, And above all, if Nescience*, like Brahma, wore natural, it could 
never bo sot aside, and hence rto Deliverance won Id be possible. 
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activity of Nescience). And if Nosciouoe itself were only natural (and as 
such not requiring any stimulation from without), then none could strike 
it oil' (and we could not have any Deliverance). 

86. A riotaral existence (Kko that of Nescience) could be destroyed 
only by the influence of something unique (Lo. t some siioh agencies as those 
of meditation, &c.) But for those who have their only means (of deli* 
veruiice from Nescience) in the Self, there cannot be any unique agency. 

87. Evou for those (the Sfinhhyax) who hold the Person (soul) to be 
inactive, lion could there be any functioning of the Attributes, at the begin¬ 
ning (oF creation) ? Because till then there would be no karma (of the 
souls ). 

88. Nor fit that lime could them bo any false cognition ; nor could 
there beany attachments and aversions (that would disturb the equilibrium 
of the Attributes) ; because all. these are functions of the Mind; and this 
Mind will not yet have been produced (at the beginning of creation). 

89. Some people hold (hat the cause, of the bondage of souls, lies in 
their actions existing in a state of latent potentiality. But this is not 
correct.; inasmuch as the effect is not produced from a cause which is only 
latent (and does not function towards its production), 

90. The potentiality of the curd,—ao long as it is only lying latent 
in the milk (ami has not corno out in the curd itself)—is not able to bring 
about the lUidki/ca (a special substance prepared out of the curd). This 
potentiality of the curd in the milk is the cause of the curd only (which 
is prepared directly from the milk); and as for the Dftdluka, its cause is 
something else (i.c., the potentiality of the Dadhika itself, in the curd). 

91. If the effect were to be produced from the cause still in a slate 

M Tlic Ailwaiti holds that the only means of destroying 1 Nescience is the know¬ 
ledge of self; but since this i-i not possible, and no other adequate means is ad¬ 
mitted, therefore Nescience, if held to be a natural entity, could never be destroyed. 

81 Now begins tho refutation of the Sdnlchy i theory. That theory is that the 
soul does not operate towards the creation of the world, which ie brought by a disturb¬ 
ance in the three Attributes of Primordial matter, that function along, and bring about 
the various objects of creation; and the agency that disturbs the equilibrium, is that 
of thu kahna of persona to take their birLhs in the Forthcoming creation. The sense 
of the E likci is the first creation could not have boea duo to any such Karma; because 
till then none existed. 

9,1 The Dadhika is made of the curd; and iu milk wo have the potentiality of the 
onrd; consequently, if latent potentialities were to bring about effects, the Daflkikn 
oould be prepared directly from the milk. Similarly the child amid perform the feats 
of the grown-up roau, as it Las all the strength and energy of the man lying 
latent in it. 

91 Because even when the effects of the action have baen brought about, and 
experienced, the action is not destroyed (us an entity can never be destroyed), but con¬ 
tinues latent; and if latcnv caused wore to bring about their effects, what would be 
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oj latent potentiality, —then fchsve would be bondage (to the soul) (by 
Karma), oven when this latter will have already produced its results, 

92. Because it is held (by the tiSnkhiJpg) that even on its destruc¬ 
tion {by fruition) karma continues to exist in a state of latent potentiality, 
lu fact oven the performance of an action, would be useless, as even before 
(it has been performed) its potentiality must exist (and this would bring 
about the result for the sake of which the action is sought to be performed.) 

9*h And men, why is it that you do not postulate Attachment (aver¬ 
sion), &c„—in their latency (at the time of creation),—to bo the cause of 
bondage (of the soul) ? If you say that you accept karma (to be the cause 
of bondage) because it lias not yot produced its results,---this cannot be; 
because there could not be even a manifestation (or appearance) of that 
karma. 

b4. Then again, Knowledge could not be the cause of Deliverance; 
since it is not a counter-entity (contrary) to the potentiality of karma (aud it 
is this latter that you hold to oe the only cause of bondage) ; for, assured¬ 
ly, Knowledge is not in any way contrary to the potentiality of karma. 

93. Though it is understood that actions are, like attachment, &c., 

there to prevent this action from producing its own, in tho shape of the bondage of the 
soul j and thus no deliverance would be possible. 

K.lnat exis &(?,,—because the Sankhyn hoi da that everything that is done or 
produced in this world already exists in a Isle tit state,—finally in the Fmhribi. 

" Beosmsfl at the lime of creation also, the attachment, Ao., of the soul must be 
eonUtunng in their latent state,—why oaunot you attribute the soul’s bondage directly 
to those ? Aud why should you seek for its cause in the actions only i’ The sense of 
the intermediate objector is that certain actions, before they had produced their 
results, had been restrained in their activity, at tho time of Dissolution, by the desire 





bo ‘sure of bringing about their effects in the shape of the soul’s 
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brought about by ignorance, yet Knowledge cannot set as:do those (actions 
as existing in a, state of latent potentiality). 

96. That there is destruction of actions by means of Knowledge is 
not proved; as is also the theory that (through the force of knowledge) 
the Action exhausts itself by producing its result in.the smallest degree (in 
order to free the knowing soul from bondage),- —just like some crime com¬ 
mitted by a royal prince (which is let go after only a nominal punishment 
bos been inflicted upon him). 

97. If, oven now-a-days, an action in a state of latent potentiality 
were to bo the cause (of its effects), then it would bo qaito reasonable to 
speak of its causal efficiency even at the time (of Dissolution) when the 
only entity held (by you) to remain would be the PriJcrii. 

98-99. In ordinary life, we And that it is the function (or active 
state) oi the mind (of a person), that is the cause of (his) actions. But 
this (activity of the mind) does not exist at the time {of Dissolution). 
And (oven if such activity of the minds were possible at the time of Dissolu¬ 
tion), since (at that time) all minds would be mixed up (in the Prakrti), 
there would bo an admixture (of their functions, and consequently also) of 
the actions. Therefore that which is called “ Adlnk&ra ” (i.e., the actions 
iu a state of latent potentiality) cannot be held to be the pause of bondage. 

09-100. Even if 11 Adhikcim ” be taken to mean capability, no separa¬ 
tion (of it from the Prakfti and the Soul) would be possible : as the capa¬ 
bility of the soul to enjoy consists in his intelligence, and that of Prakrti, 
to be enjoyed, in its non- intelligence. And these (capabilities) are never 
absent iu thorn (Soul and Prakrti). 

bondage, anil no Deliverance would be possible. Therefore knowledge cannot bo held 
to bo the moans of Deliverance. 

08 There is no cauao for believing in a destruction of actions by knowledge. 

Because yon lioht that at the Dissolution, nil things become dissolved into, nod 
continue to lie latent in, the Prakrti-(Primordial matter),— to burst forth again into 
creation at a suitable time,—yon must admit that the actions have their potentialities 
lying latent in the same Prakjrti} as, according to you, nothing onu be totally annihi¬ 
lated. And thus, even at the Dissolution, there would be nothing to prevent the actions 
from bringing abont their effects. 

8&.9B « Admixture —all the minds and the notions duo to them being mixed up in 
the Prakrti, the actions of a soul in bondage might belong to a soul that has been 
delivered, and vice vend, 

M-ltc Some peoples hold that in Iho assertion that “ the cause of bondage is the 
Adhikdra,” what is meant by the word * adhikdra * is not tbo potentiality of actions (k 
hi performed), but the capability of the Prakrti to be enjoyed and that of the Soul to 
enjoy. The Kankn rejects this explanation, on the ground that neither the Prakrti 
nor tbo Soul could ever be severed from this capability ; and us such, the cause of 
bondage continuing for ever, there could be no Deliverance; just as intelligence never 
leaves the Soul, so, in the same manner, non-intelligence never loaves the iTalcj-U. 
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101. If Ignorance bo beUl to bo the cause of the production of 
actions,—then from the destruction of Ignorance could result only the non- 
production. of (fresh actions), and not the cessation of the results (of 
previous actions). 

102. It is not by means of Sense-perception (Inference), ore., that 
Knowledge is cognised to be flie cause of Deliverance, hi or does the "Veda 
declare that deliverance results from Knowledge, such as it is held to bo 
by the S&nkhjas and others, 

103, That “ Self is to bo known ’’ has not been enjoined with a view 
to the attainment of Deliverance. All that it indicates is the fact that 
the knowledge of self la a cause of activity towards certain sacri¬ 
fices. 

104, And when tlx is (knowledge of self) has been recognised to he 
(enjoined) for the sake of something else (he., engagement in sacrifices), 
the mention of results (“ .He doth not return," Ac. ), that we find (in con¬ 
nection with the passage—" The soul ought to he known must he 
taken to bo merely as a valedictory declaration (meant to praise up the 
knowledge and its results in the shape of activity in sacrifices); and as 
for real results, there can be none other than Heaven, Ac. (mentioned as 
the results of various sacrifices). 

105. If Deliverance be held to ho merely the enjoyment of pleasures, 
then it would ha synonymous with " Heaven;’’ and this is perishable (and 
not eternal us you hold Deliverance to be), 

106, Because nothing that has a cause (t.e., that which is caused) 

Ifll Tiio destruction of the cause could only result in the non-prod action of its 
further effects. Consequently, even when ignorance would bo destroyed by knowledge, 
nil that wo could expect would be th.it no more actions would be brought about. Hut 
the destruction will, in no way, be able to affect the fruition of the seeds sown by the 
actions of Wto past j for the simple reason that this fruition is not the effect of ignor¬ 
ance, whose distraction, therefore, could not affect the former. 

103 Tho Veda, even seemingly, lends its support only to such knowledge as is held 
by the.YSdSnti to be tho means of Deliverance. 

it® The knowledge discriminating the Soul from Pmkffci is of use in the Jydiiahtoma 
and other sacrifices that lead to results beyond the physical world; inasmuch as, unless 
tho Sonl is learnt to bo discriminated from the Body, how can people believe that 
isnoli results as arc not obtainable in this physical world could be attained by men P 
And unless one believes in tbe possibility of such results being obtained, ho can never 
engage himself iu the performance of tlioBo sacrifices of which the results are said to 
accrue to the performer in a fuiperphysio/il world. Consequently, it is with a view to 
making people take to the performance of such sacrifices, that tho Soul is enjoined to be 
distinguished from Prakfti. And having this perceptible result, the said knowledge 
cannot be said to have any other, in tho shape of Deliverance, &<i. 

i' 1 * Bondage consists of attachment to the Body j aud it is the negation of this that 
constitutes Deliverance. Therefore Deliverance must he held to be the dcsirac. a>n oj 
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is ever known to bo imperishable (eternal), therefore one could be deli* 
▼erad (*.e., Deliverance would be pdaeible) only through the absonco of 
the cause (of bondage)—(an absence) due to exhaustion (by fruition) of 
all karma, (karma being the solo cause of bondage). 

107. Barring its negative character, there is no other ground for the 
cternality of Deliverance, And no negation can ever be the effect of any 
notion (therefore Deliverance cannot be held to bo the effect of Knowledge) , 

108. The fact (as to the manner of Deliverance) is that for those that 
have come to know of the real character of Self,—all their past actions 
having been exhausted by fruition, and there being no subsequent residue 
(of actions),—the body is nnvor again produced (and this is what is meant 
by Deliverance). 

109. it is only for rho purpose of enjoying the results of our past 
actions that our body is produced; couseqnetit.ly, when there are no actions 
Hoft to bring about their results), there ia no oau^e loft for such produc¬ 
tions (of the body). 

UQ. One desiring Deliverance, therefore, would not engage in (i.e., per¬ 
form) such notions as are either prohibited or are enjoined with a view to the 
attainment of certain (material) results. But he would continue to per¬ 
form those that aro enjoined as necessary (and to be performed daily); 
and those that are enjoined as to be performed on certain specific occasions 
(such as eclipses and the like),—in order to avoid the sin (accruing from 
the non-performance of snob actions). 

111. The effects (of the noeessary sacrifices f.i.) are known to result 

•Jiapr&mt body and the non*produatiov of any future body for the particular Soul. 
Bondage again i a due to JToma ; ao when Karma is destroyed hy fruition, tlio conse¬ 
quent, Bendigo «OMO« hy itself on the cessation of its instigating cause (Karma) ; and 
tli us Deliverance being of a negative character, won Id be eternal; in fact all total' des- 

tractions aro eternal; and Delivoranco too has been shown to be only the iotal (Untrue* 
tion of the present body, &c., &c, 

101 The result of knowledge is what hns been explained above, in K. 108. 

108 “ Body io never produced ."-Because it is only Karma that brings nbout the con- 
finoment of the Bool in a body. Says the * “ Since all persons so .loliverr [ af0 

also found to be knowing tho character of the self, tliercfo o We must admit that such 
knowledge is only an indirect auxiliary aid to Deliverance; bat it cannot bo held 
ti> be the real direct final cause of deliverance ’’ (see above). 

. 110 Th ) 0 rfifera to th « following objection t “ If snob bo the case, then one who 
desire 3 Deliverance would cease to perform the actions enjoined in the Veda- beraus 
if ho wore to perform such aetiona he would be sowing seeds for tho reaping whereof 
he should have to take another birth in the physical world.” The sense of the Karii- - 
is clear. anKa 

“ To ® U0!rI sin > If ho does not avoid sin, ho will have to be born again !« 

order to reap the harvest of that sin. 

HI This refers to the following objection : « Even of necessary actions— -the Aaitf. 
otra and the like,—certain results, in the shape of Heaven, &c., ate mentioned in the 
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only when they are desired by the agent; and as such they could not aocrno 
to one who does not desire them. And as this (aversion to results) oxists 
in one who knows one’s real sell, it is in this that snob knowledge comes 
to bo of indirect me (to the attainment of Deliverance), 

1.12. It is not at all necessary for people who are conscious of their 
bodies (as being the only impediment to Deliverance), to have an idea of 
Creation and Dissolution, beyond (their own bodies), with regard to the 
whole universe, 

113, Tborefore t-he theory of Creation and Dissolntion must be admitted 
to resemble the present every-day processes (of prod no tom and destruc¬ 
tion) ; and any particular idea of these with regard to the production and 
destruction of the wholo universe cannot be established, for want of proofs. 

114-116. Even the existence of a Creator is to bo rejected in tlie same 
manner as an omniscient person. Any such Creator cannot differ from 
ordinary people, except through (an excess of) Bharmaj nor is Dhanna 
possible without performance (of actions) ; and performance is not possible 
without an idea (of the action to bo performed); this idea is not possible 
except from the "Veda; nor is (a knowledge of) the Veda possible without 
(a, com prehension of) words, &c. Therefore it must bo admitted that all 
those (Words, &c.J existed before the Creator. And again, such a creator 
may be proved to have been preceded by the Veda, on account of His being 
an intelligent being, like, ourselves (who are preceded by the Yeda). 

117. It is impossible to give an adequate reply to the people who 
assort (tho fact of the Creator being preceded by tho Veda) on the ground 
of these reasonings (explained in K. 114-116). Therefore the followers of 


Veda; consequently, even if one were to perform these necessary notions, he would 
have to bo born again for the enjoyment of those results." The sense of the reply is 
that the person desiring Deliverance performs these necessary actions, nob with it view 
to their results, but simply with a view to avoid the sin accruing from tho neglect of 
the necessary actions; consequently, the results of these notions can liefer accrue to 
him. “ Indirect twe, .Vc. :> —K there were no knowledge of Self, the person would not 
have an aversion to results j and as such, he would perform notions with a viow to their 
results, which would thus accrue to him, and he would have to bo born again for tho 
enjoying of these roaults. Thus we find that the knowledge of Self is of indirect use, 
in that it indirectly saves the person from falling into the meshes of actions uud their 
results. 

lie in order to establish the possibility of Bondage and Deliverance, it is only 
necessary to have distinct ideas of Creation and Dissolution with regard to the Body. 
Therefore the mention of “ Creation” and “ Dissolution" with regard to the whole 
universe ninst he taken to be meant only to eulogise Destiny, and hence to induce man 
to perform such sacrifices as would turn tho tide of that Destiny. 

114-iIS Prnjfipati cannot be accepted as tho Creator, unless he be something greater 
than other persons. And as no tttOh greatness is possible without a knowledge of the 
Veda, the Veda must be accepted as having existed before Prajapati, 
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ih ft a must explain tlio usage (of Words) as being with out a beginning 
(t.e., eternal), 

118-UD, Those persons—who, finding Sensa-perception inapplicable 
to the case, seek to prove, by Inference, the existence of an 0retainer of 
the (moaning of the words) “cow," &o„ on the ground of these being 
related (to the objects denoted), like die words u Ditthetf' &o. (proper 
names fixed by ourselves),—are to bo met by this counter-argument: 'all 
people come to know the relation of the words “cow ** (to their denotations) 
from other people,—because they uao the words,—like myself.’ 

l. 20. 01 j. : “If such be the case, then even the relations of (proper 

namos) ( Devaclatta, ’ <fee. (with the individuals thoy signify) would come 
to bo eternal (which is absurd, because the persons themselves ore not 
eternal)." Ihphj : (Though the inferential argument just brought forward 
would justify such eternaliiy of proper names, yet) this idea of eternaljty 
would coase on account of its contradiction (and consequent rejection) by 
a fact of Sense-perception (tlio perishableness of ho persons named),— 
specially as this (Scuso-peroeption) is more authoritative (than Inference). 

121. Or, as a matter of fact, in the case of proper names too, the 
dtmolability may be regarded as eternal, even though its application (to a 
particular individual) may be non-eternal. And it is the nou-etcrnality 
appertaining to this (application) that loads us to mistake the denotability 
(to be non-eternal also). 

122- 1211. In the case of (commonnames) “Cow, ” &o., however, there 
is no such mistake; because, in this case, the application too is eternal. 
For, as a matter of fact, the Relation (between the word and its denotation) 
mast be admitted to exist before all the people that are found to use it. 
The relation being thus established (to have existed before al l persons using 
it, from times immemorial), there could be no beginning for that relation. 

123- 124. If a word be taken to signify its meaning on the ground 
of its being used by a trustworthy person,—and not through its own 

lts.119 " people, fyc ."—We find in our own case, that whatever word we use, 
we use it only in that sense which we have learnt from other people. So from this fact, 
we can conclude tlmt all persons must aso words only with such meanings as they may 
have learnt from other people. 

m. lH Wo find that the relationship must exist before it can be made use of by 
anyone. Thus then, inasmnoh as the word had been found to have been nsed, since 
time mb of mind, to express a certain meaning, we must admit that the peculiar rela¬ 
tionship between the word and that meaning must have existed, even before that time. 
Consequently the relationship oannot be conceived of as having a beginning in time, i.e,, 
we must admit it to be eternal. 

lRis.Ut The Bhashyet says that we ore not cognisant of any originator of the rela¬ 
tionship ; and that therefore, there can bo no such originator ; amt the significance of 
.voids nntBt rest wholly upon themselves, and not upon any personal agonoy. 

47 
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inherent douotability—, then, how is it that wo have no cognisance (either 
direct or recalled to memory) of tho trustworthiness (of that person) P 

124- 125. For example, the Banddhas, so long as thoy do not recognise 
an ess or! ion to emanate from Bndrlha, ifee. (their trustworthy source), they 
do not accept it as true, oven though there may bo an idea brought about 
by the sentence. 

125- 126. Ob}.: “ But when a certain conventional rule is laid down 

by someone (as that ‘<t and ai * should be known as ‘ vrddhi' ), people accept 
ft and ai to be styled ‘ vrihlki,’ even when, subsequently, they cease to re 
member Pan ini (the originator of the rule). Therefore the romombraueo 
of the originator cannot be regarded as necessary. ” Reply: But the 
aphorism itself, carrying with it the name of Pnnitii, would lead to an idea 
of Pftnin i (being the trust worthy originator of the rule). 

127. Then again (in the case of the word “cow 1f ), we have no asser¬ 
tion (of the rule) in tko form that “ the word cow is to apply to the object 
with the dewlap, <&o.” In fact it is impossible to make any such (asser¬ 
tion), because the words ( H ctywlap, (of which tho assertion consists) 
could not have got their own relations (with their individual denotations) 
known at that time. 

12b-129. For those reasons we could in no way have any comprehen¬ 
sion, without (an Idea of) the originator (of tho meaning of the word). 

184*136 Those who take fchoi. statu! open the trustworthiness of tho source of the 
assertion, do not accept the truthfulness of my assertion until they have [amid that 
iv has emanated from one of these trustworthy sources. So, if wo held to the view 
that a word can denote a meaning* only on account of tho veracity of the originator 
of its connection with that meaning, then, m the cum of every word, wo would stand 
in need of an idea of the originator of the significance of that word, in order to ho 
sure of tho meaning applied being authorised by a trustworthy origin. 

m,m This refers to Panini'? SiUra—* VfddMrddaiG* (I- — 1 » —1)* The Sense of the 
reply m that as man as the 5 $fm is cognised, it is directly known as one of Paninas 
$ 4 tri i consequently the Sutra must be hold to carry, within itself* the authority of 
Potiini a name, Therefore every idea of the Sutra and its meaning is necessarily aocom 
pn,aied by an idea of the originator of the Sutra* This is found to be the case with all 
words whose trustworthiness depends upon the character of their originator* 

1 &T Unless tho meanings of tho words, ‘dewlap,* ‘animal/ *u,, are all known 
generally and distinctly, how could they be used in laying down any rules, If one 
rale were held to be based upon another set of rules, pertaining to each word at the 
assertion, then these latter rules would stand in need of another set of rules, aud bo qix 
md on, ad infinitum. 

ISSJS 9 ixx the case of visible things, such comprehension is quite possible t only 
because such things are capable of being verified by other means of right notion* In 
another case,—where f.i. Patunx lays down the rule fchnf, u one should use tho Sattakm 
word 1 0 ankj nnd nob the vernacular word * QdvlS because in using the former wo acquire 
a certain Virfcae/'^whcve the Virtue m not capable of being verified by any other 
means of knowledge, if we mo the word f 0 auh 7 in preference to the others* we would 
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Though in the case of tho words referring to ordinary percopliulu facts— 
sacli as the caao of u Frrfd/ii *' noticed above—Bach comprehension may be 
possible,:—yot in a case where the rule is based upon Jf karma only (an imper¬ 
ceptible thing), wo pon Id have no sure com prehension, without (an idea 
of the rale emanating from an authoritative source) Patnm* 

129-130, And again, the comprehension ol the letter A iu ** A 
yana, 1 ' brought about by the change of the simple A (in Agxoalayana) into 
the broad -I (in ArwaUiyana™ relating to A\malayana)^(\n accordance with 
a rule of Panin vs that if tlic nominal affix Jcit be added to a noun, the first 
v owel is broadened),—is never recognised to be correct until it is known 
that the change is in accordance with a rule laid down by Panmi 

13043X til the case of visible objects, there may or may not be an 
idea of the originator (of the word) ; but as for the use (of words) in the 
Voda (where for the most part Only invisible transcendental tilings arc 
spoken of), such (use) would not be possible without a remembrance of 
the originator (of the meanings of words), 

131-132, How do you apply till word “ Cow rt to the cows existing 
in inaccessible places ? If it be said that certain persons (who have manager* 
to get to the place) have seen them (and found them to agree with the 
denotation of the word u Cow/*)—then (we may ask) why could not: the (all- 
powerful) originator (of the meanings of words, as accepted by our Oppo¬ 
se sure of having what is right, only if we remembered the fact of the restriction having 
been laid clown by a trustworthy person. 

Jl&.tto The word 1 Aywaliyana? when pronounced with a broad * a* (in the begin* 
sitng)j could never bo believed to signify * rciuting to ,l^wuli^fana* unless we knew that 
the word ‘ Afttfata'tytM* Had undergone a change on reernnt of the addition of tho kit 
uilixj—a change authorised by a trustworthy lawgiver, Ptnini. 

ISOJ3i Inasmuch m we have no idea of such an originator as that spoken of in 
Jv, 128, the denotation of a word cannot be based upon the fact of its emanating from 
a trustworthy source j and consequently the Word must be accepted to denote its 
liictining, by its own inherent denotative potency, which is uncaused and eternal, 

iilJBS In $atra 5, wo have the word 5 Avyatirekd* $ and this word is eiplaihed as 
absence of any incompatibility y either (l ) in lime, or (2) in place t between the Word and 
its Denotation. In coiioocdon with this,'the Bhaahya explains that, just as we find 
the word 'Cow 1 in one place t denoting the animaX with the dewlap, eo would wo 

also find in all other places, bo they howsoever imtceeariblo. And conseqneiitly, inas¬ 
much as no human originator could reach these inaccessible places, how could the 
signification of the word 'Cow 1 (embracing m it does also inaccessible cows} bo based 
upon the authority of any such personal agency ? For this reason, the Denotation mtmt 
bo accepted as being duo to Iho inherent denotative potomy of the word itself. 

With the present Kdrita begins a series of objections against this interpretation of 
and the sense nf these is that the Mhufiiisaka could not be suite of the 
word f Covr* being notincompatihle withahchiaccossible cows. u Could never he retrain* 
vJ, tfc ?*—and n% such the word could very well have its signification based upon the 
trust Worthiness of a personal agency. 
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•rionfc) go there ? Certainly being all-supreme (God) His accession to any 
place could never be restrained. 

133- 134, A.h t’ov the meeting together oB the many (originators of 
word-meanings), who could deny a meeting convened Bor a special (itn* 
porfcant) purpose ? While, as a matter of ftvcfc, a rule laid down in one 
place (by out* person) is used by people in every other place— e.g., the rulo 
with regard to u Yrddhi” (laid down by Pdnini). Therefore it is only 
the second interpretation (absence of incompatibility in time) that oau 
be accepted as correct. 

134- 135. If someone were to assert that tlie origination of the rela¬ 
tions (of words and meanings) is based upon certain other relations that are 
accepted to be already existing,—then, it would be hard to say which (words 
and relations) are the self-established ones (not requiring human agency). 

135- 136. lie can so if is not right to assert that words, other than 
those known now-a-days, are those that existed before (and on which 
the origination of the meanings of the present words is based). Nor do we 
perceive any difference among the words that are in use at the present time; 
(and hence we cannot assert some of these to have existed before the 
origination), 

tSS.li* This refers to tho objection raised in the Ehashya against the theory of the 
significance of words being based upon the trustworthiness nf personal agencies. The 
objection is that, inasmuch os there must be many such trustworthy persons, we 
con Id not know that all of them agree on the point of the rales regarding the mortifica¬ 
tion of words. The sense of the Kariha is that snoh important issues depending upon a 
committee ol the trustworthy persons, it is just possible that there may be such a 
meeting; but as a matter of fact, wo find that no such committee is nooessnvy. 
*< gecoiiti iiite/jpretrttion,”—It has been shown that tha Interpretation of the word 
‘ auyatirsfco-’—us ‘absence of incompatibility iu place’—will not do j as that will effect 
our own theory as much on—if not move than—that of onr opponent. Therefore ws 
must take it in the sense of ‘absence of incompatibility i*. time ’; that is to say, there 
is no point of time at which tho word 1 Clow ’ does not signify the animal with the dewlap, 
$'c. As for the aforesaid penontil agencies, the30 could not exist at [lie time of 
Dissolution; and hence this interpretation will completely demolish the position of our 
opponent. In our own case wc could explain the significance of words as being based 
upon their own denotative potency, which continues at all times,—a fact proied by their 
use in the Veda. Thus thou, there can be no ineempuMit'Wiv in tiVa between tho Word 
and its denotation. 

IH.tss This refers to the Bhdshya : If no denotations were admitted to be self author¬ 
itative, then no new signification* could he attributed to wards, tfc., $"c. {cf. KSrikd 127), 
Some people desire to escape from this dilemma by declaring that they admit of the 
self-sufficiency oE certain words (in affording their denotation). Tho sense of the Kdrikd 
is that this is not possible; because it cannot be rightly defined which are the few words 
that lire self-sufficient iu their deuotaliveness. 

IB6.IM <* iVof right "—because nobody knows ot any snoh words as existed before 
and have ceased to exist now. 
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13(M37. Barring the eteraaiity of the Word and its Meaning, there 
eould be no other reason for (holding the eternality of the Relation 
(between these), Therefore (since the etenmlity of Words and Meanings 
has been proved above) in the Veda, there eau be no beginning for the 
relation (between them). 

1,37-188. The inference of the origination of the relations (between 
Words and Meanings) is negatived by the fact of the absence of any 
iiiea.is (o. assenting oi laying down that relation) ; and as for the inference 
of tho non-assertibillfcy (of a pro-cstablishod relation by us), it is set aside 
by ^cfc of direct perception, 

loth id!). Thu only means of comprehending the meaning of words 
it., m pmeeiviug (and noting) the repeated comprehensions by experienced 
people (of words uttered by other experienced persons). And certainly 

V* U . I '" U13 * s * 0QU ^ t0 w *^ regard to (i,e., can bo of no avail to) people, 
who do not comprehend the relation ( between words and meanings, prior 
to the faying down of tho rule), 

180.187 Wo Iwva proved, in tho section „eu • Wimh,’ that tho Won! is eternal; aud 

a,w * tu l!j0 8ecfcia,J ** dial, its denotation h eternal. And then, inasmuch 

aa no Word can be ttaod without a moaning, we cannot, hut, accept (even on the sole 

ground of tho ofccraality of Words and their Denotations), the otermdity of the relation- 
sun) between them. 


18 One who would give birth to the denotative relationship of words, could never 
utter any sentences himself ; inasmuch as ho would cot recognise any pre-established 
meanings of words. And as he could not uttor any sentences, how could he lay down 
any rules with regard to the meanings of words fcf. 1 C. 12? and 134-35 J f On tho other 
, * Vl . ,y3Q w,tu ’ like us > accept the pre-established eternal relationship of words ami 

denotations, can very well lay down and explain to others, in welbokosen words and sen¬ 
tences, tire fact of such aud such a word having anohaud auob ft meaning s oon0o«|ne«rty, 
Urn argumem Of the opponent-.that ‘a young boy could not. understand any sentences, 
because he would not know the meanings of the words used '—becomes refuted by the 
perceptible fact Unit when certain words and.their denotations have been explained to a 
young boy, he readily comprehends the meaning of the sentences composed of those 

m mT 1 0f Iuferenot ' Clul aIjRke *»* truthful uest of this perceptible fact. 

7 ' Ib Ca!1Flob «««vted that the MhnSmaka cannot make any assertions with 
u-gard to tho relation* of words. Because, ia the first place, according to the Mamin* 
teftu.no such assertion is necessary s as yonag boys como to comprehend the meaning* 
ot words by picking up a word here and a word there, ont of the conversations of 
m«er p6op l0 . And then this knowledge comes to bo supplemented by the explanations 
that bo is favoured with from these old people, who are cognisant with previously 
established relationships, and are capable of making any number of assertions with 
ugun. to » «ese. For our opponent, on the other hand, none of this would be possible ■ 
because be!ore the meanings will have boon laid down for him by Ida trustworthy 
person*, they did not exist for him , and os such, in what words could the 1 trust, 
worthy person express tho relationship*, that he moan' a certain word to bear a 
definite meauoig ? Nor could the trustworthy guide carry on any conversations, from 
whxoh you coaid pick year knowledge of tho words. 
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139-140. Even such moans, as gestures of tho hand, (to., could not 
exist at the flint actions (at the bcgfrnmig of creation). Because the 
meaning oi 1 those (gestures) could not be known unless there were other 
persons (using them). 

i4.0-142. (Aooording to us) the young inexperienced observer (1) per¬ 
ceives the word, the experienced persons, and the object (talked of—the 
cow f.i.), by his senses (the Ear and the Eye),—(2) coguises, the fact of the 
hearer (the directed experienced person) having’ understood (the meaning 
of the word uttered by the older experienced person directing him to ‘ fetch 
the cow * f.i.), by (a process of) Inference based upon the action (of the order¬ 
ed person, —going anti fetching the cow ),—ami (3) lastly, he comes to recog¬ 
nise, the fact of dunotability resting upon both (the denoting Word and the 
denoted Meaning), through Appafeiit Inconsistency based upon the fact of the 
inexplicability [of the action of the directed person, except on the ground 
o.' the donotability o£ the Moaning (the object cow) by tho word “ Cow ” ; 
and tho consequent resting of the donotability in both Word and Meant eg]. 
Hence wo find that the relation (between Word and its Meaning) is com¬ 
prehended by (the joint action of) three moans of right notion (Sense- 
perception, Inference and Apparent inconsistency). 

Thus onds the Chapter on Sambandhabhepapariham. 


139,140 ft caimob be urged that—*" Sentences are uot the only menus of explaining 
the meaning!) of words; as Gestures could bo easily used for that purpose," Because even 
Gestures could explain only such meanings us would bo known to have been established 
beforehand as expressible by such Gestures') And lionco Gestures could not help you 
any further than tbe Words whose meanings are laid down for j on by trustworthy 
persons. Further, it is only whou we find one person performing a certain act 
in accordance with tbe Gestures of some other person, that wo realise that Gesture to 
bo significant of that act; there can bo no other means of comprehending tho meanings 
of Gestures. But at the beginning of Creation, there could not hnta boon any person 
to understand, and aofc according to, tho Gestures of tho Creator. Consequently, even 
the help of Gestures doss not carry you a step further than your former theory with 
regards to Words haring their relationships laid down by trustworthy persons. 

i*n„4! Tbe 2fyihjurat.«(k{irtt interprets the last line in a different way : It takes 
it to mean that, though. Senao-peroeption and Inference help in the cognition of the 
relationship, yet it is only Apparent Inconsistency which is the direct ami immediate 
menus of its cognition. The translation, however, follows tho interpretation of the 
Kaqikti, by preference,—inasmuch as the Vartiha itself, calling the cognition of the 
Relationship ' tiipramamfo),' does not appear to have made any difference in tho degree 
of help accorded by each of the three ineanB of cognition, The difference in the two 
interpretations however is not of niaoh consequence,—as it comes to the same thing, 
after all. 
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(Section 17.) 

QITIURSJIE L’A-TA llIRARA, 


1. The two arguments,—that have been advanced above (in the 
chapter on “ OUrakshSpa”) to prove the faot o£ the 11 Citra," <>;•.•., not having 
any results (in the shape of cattle, &<>.),—have their premises unproved 
(&•«•, false); because the imrnediafeneas (of the result after the action) 
is not laid down (in the Veda), 

2, The immediatoness (of the appearance of the result after the 
notion) cannot be held even to bo indirectly implied (by the passage en¬ 
joining the performance of the GUrd> for the sake of acquiring cattle); 
because, as a matter of fact, it is not impossible for the results of actions 
to appear without some specification (with regard to time or place, &c.) 

3-4, Since actions become mixed up with one another with regard 

! This refers to the reply given by the Okashya to the arguments on ' OitrakfhepaS 
The passage referred to is the following : * iiphi qriiyate fate Jcarmani tdvatyhm phalam.’ 
The Citrakshipa argument- is mentioned in the Bhdshyct thus: “ Karmah'de karma- 
phalina bhavihivyant, TalkMam hi mardanamkukalam, mnrdana^'./iham na kalfaturamj* 
And this latter has been resolved by the Vdrtika into two distinct arguments : 
(1) “The Cilrd sacrifice cannot have the aoi-imsiticm of cattln for its rosalt,--boonuse it 
does not bring the cattle in its time, —like thn Hath, &e."; (2) “ Cattle cannot be ac¬ 
quired by means of the Gird sacrifice, —boamso At the time of the obtaining of cattle, 
the (JUrd does not exist,—-like the attainment of Heaven. 1 ’ doth those arguments nro 
to bo refuted in the present section ; and the present Kdrikd sfcrikos at the premises. The 
sense of tho Ear Hid is that the premises — “ because the Cilrd does not bring the cattle 
■in- ite oit'n time ” — is false; because the action’s ‘own time’ is not tho time immediately 
following its completion; because the relationship between tho Action and its 
fieeult can be cognised only from the Veda; and the Yedn doos not declare that the 
llesalt is to folio v. immediately after the Action. Conseqn ‘atly by the expression 
‘notion's own time’ (Karmakdla) we must no dors land that particular time at which, all 
impediments having disappeared, she fruition of the latent potency generated by 
the Action in tho past manifests itself t and as this would be the exact time for the 
uppearanoc of the Result, there won Id be nothing hioongruous in the non-appearance 
of the cattle immediately after tho completion of the Qitrd sacrifice. 

a “ Because, §'c.“ —If wo found that the Action could not bring about the Jtcmnlt, 
unless some specification of time and place is made, then, through Apparent Inconsist¬ 
ency, we con Id have made the passage enjoining the GHr,i sacrifice to imply a specifi¬ 
cation of time, — viz,: that the result of tho sacrifice- would follow immediately after 
the completion of the sacrifice. As a matter of fact, however, vve find that the result 
.f the Gitnl sacrifice can as reasonably appear daring this lite, as during the next ■ 
and hence we have no Inconsistency of either time or place, on which we conld fall* 
back, for the implication of your “imraediateneas of sequence." The peculiar potency 
of sacrifices is a uch that, once performed, it persists for any length of time, till the 
Result haa been folly accomplished. 

3-* This meets tho following argument: “We infer such imraediatoness of the 
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to space, time, &e., arid it often happens that the result of one action has 
boon only half-realised, therefore the fruition of one action is often found to 
be deferred (to appear at some future time). Therefore the idea of 
immediatenese must be regarded as groundless. 

4-5. The faot of Sense-perception, <frc., not agreeing with (support¬ 
ing the declaration in question it does not in any way ritiato the (validity 
of) its Verbal Authority. Became the disagreement (of Sense-perception) 
with regard to imwediaimoss cannot in any way set aside the ini unction 
whoso application is free from any specification (of either time or' place) • 

inasmuch as the defects of the two (the Sense-perception and Injunction) 
are totally different, 

t>. (On the contrary) it is the inference of immediateness, which yon 
deduce from the similar instance of the " rubbing,’'-that would be re- 

Uesulfc from the nature of actions in general^ Tho sense of the mm is that when 
on Cft a certain action has begun to bring about its results, even if notions bo performed 

i T ’r, P0i t tponc * bi!1 # <* former action have been 

n net . ‘ ‘1C > e»ng the ease, and we hading, m every-day life, one Action follow- 
mg so Closely on too hoot of another as to become mixed up, it is not possible for the 
results of all actions to follow immediately after the completion of the Actions. Says 

In ordinnry experience we find that certain actions, by their 
very nature have their results removed from them ; c ,, the operations of ofeouh 
t ure; some have their results removed on account of certain specialities of time, place 
A-c., win e in the ease of ethers, it may happen that the results of some other Action 
may not have been completed. For these reasons the idea of the immodiatenoss of 
tbo sequence of the Result cannot but bo false." 

*-* r iIns rotors to the objections brought forward in Kdrikds 2-3 of * Oi'tr&skipa.' 

^L M T» ? Mp 7 emb0df0ti in r!l ° P rosc,lt Kd, ' iki is that tho i fact of the 
, n . U ? ' u,g ,H00n Immediately after tho completion of tho tiitrd sadriiaa 

cannot m an, way ..aversely affect the Injunction of this sacrifice; inasmuch ns 

;r S UOt 9p f* ,y thD tm * ft)r the ^PPearanco of the Cattle as being 
St■?>> '!' ^diaUUj after the sacrifice. "Tho o facts of the two afe 

rhjt tnr. — L ha u«m-pereepMon of tho Cattle is restricted to tho time immediately 

t he* CatHo 'without ****** }** , p n J anotion '*** ^ merely the acquisition of 
the Cattle, Without any restriction of time. Consequently tho fact of the non- 

P f thT 10,1 ° f th ® 0ftHle »“^diately aft* the sacrifico does not contradict the fact 
.,F the appearance (and perception) of the Result at some other time; mid as such 
appearance, ot the Result would bo quite in ieaej&g trith tho Injunotion,-and it has 
oeon shown to be not incompatible with tho fact of tho non-appearance of the Cattle 
immediately alter the sacrifice,-therefore we do not see hoiv the Injunction can he in 
any way sot aside by such limited rion-perception of the Cattle. In fact, if the 
Cattle were to appear at some other time than that at which tho sacrifice is finished, 
Cut atone would be compatible, both with the Injunction (which specifies no time! 
and tha said Ron-perception 5 

9 The opponent has argued that the Result of the Action must always follow 
immediate), after it, as wcfiud in the case of ihaeMffs. The meaning of the KdrPcai 
18 that what is provod by the Inference based upon this instance is the immediate 
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joote.l by the “ non-perception ” (of the cattle immediately after the 
sacrifice) ; inasmuch as both refer to the same object. 

7* (In ordinary life) we find that even in the case of actions—as the 
attendance on one's master—the ends of which aro quite visible, even 
though the result (tho satisfaction of the Master) has been aocorn-dished, 
yet, through some impediment or other {either seen or unseen), it takes a 
long time in manifesting itself (in the shape of rewards, &e.) 

8-9. The final result (its the shape of the harvest) does not follow as 
soon ftr* the corn is sown. If it be said that in the case of the corn we 
have an immediate effect in the shape of the sprout (growing out of the corn 
sown),—then (in the case of the Sacrifices whose result is the attainment 
of Heaven) wo may hold that the Heaven results immediately aider the 
Sacrifice) (in a. subtle and otherial form) and it takes time to mate - 
rialise into a condition of being enjoyed. For, in the case of every effect 
being produced (from a cause), there is a certain marked sequence in the 
process (of its production), which is natural to each and every one of 

them. 

10. Even if (by the instance of rubbing ) you seek to prove the fact 
of the Cifrft, dfce., having immediate results, then too, yonr argument 

sequence of the Result to the Action; and as it is tho immediate sequence that is nega¬ 
tived by the fact of the non-appearance of the Cattle immediately after the sacrifice, 
and us this Inference would be opposed to a fact of Perception (negative), it is the former 
that should bo rejected, and not the latter. 

1 Another instance is that of the effects produced by medicines, which appear 
sometimes very long after the medicines have been administered. 

8-® If it he argued, that in the case of the Corn, there is &u immediate result in 
the shape of the minutes form, which takes some time to develop into the final result 
of the Harvest, on account of the natural impediments in the way of its attainment,— 

then, we can nay the same thing with regard to the case of Iloaven, i&o., also, that 
are brought about by mean* of sacrifices. We might argue that after each sacrifice there 
is immediately produced its result, in a subtle form, which takes some time to become 
sufficiently materialised for actual delectation, because of certain natural impediments 
in the way of such accomplishment. And in both these cases, the orderly process, 
beginning with the appearance of the result in its subtle form and ending with its 
ultimate realisation, would be only natural; the interruption, in both cases being due 
to natural impediments in the way of immediate accomplishment. Thus then, from 
the fact of our non-perception of the attainment of Heaven, or of Cattle, immediately 
after the completion of the Biwvjd-FatwamaaA, or the CitirMi sacrifice, cannot lead us 
to the inference that tha sacrifices can have no such results. 

i() The translation follows the reading * a«avtttir^phrtiatisa%* which has been 
accepted by tlio ESfika. The Xyayaralnakara however reads ‘ amntarphatatwam’; 
and explains it thus ; “ If by the nou-perceptioii of the immediate result of the Citru 
sacrifice, you seek to prove the fact of there being ho such immediate results, •then, 
inasmuch os we also accept iho fact of the results not being immediate, all your -‘ffor 
would be useless, as yon would be proving what we also accept as true,” But this 
48 
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becomes redundant, proving only whafc wo also admit; for (;ve also admit 
of such immediate production of the result in a subtle etherinl form); 
or else, bow could we have the fully-developed results at any other time 
(if we had no sprout-like germination in the beginning) ? 

1L-12. Finding a discrepancy in the ease of service and other per¬ 
ceptible means ('in., finding that service, &c,, do not always bring about 
the results in tho shape of cattle, wealth, &e.),—we must admit that for the 
acquirement of cattle (in this life)there is some unseen cause, other than those 
that we can perceive (to-day). And then, too, the application of the causes, 
Othqr than what we accept, is groundless; inasmuch as sneh agencies 
ns those of “ God’s wish, ” (held by the VaifSshikas), “ Potency ” (of 
Metier and Soul, held by the Sunkhyas) and the like, have been shown to 
have neither Verbal Authority nor treasonable Premises, <fco., in support of 
them. Therefore wo must accept, on the strength of Verbal Authority, 
the QiirR' sacrifice performed at some time (either during this or in some 
previous life;) us being the cause of the obtaining of cattle. 

13 The bringing about (of cattle) cannot be said to be without any 
cause. Because (the necessity of every effect having a causa having been 
proved by all the moans of right notion) all the means of right notion 
cannot be invalid. In tact, in the present case, the Ward (i.e,, the Veda) 
indicating tm adequate cause (of the acquirement of cattle: in the shape 
of the OitrS sacrifice) can not bo said to be invalid (untrustworthy), 

14. And those, who hold that tbo results of tho Pit?#, Ac., must 
appear in this very life, will uot bo able to show any cause for tho appear¬ 
ance of their results (cattle, <&«,), in favour of those who have never 
performed those sacrifices during their present lives. 

reading and its explanation do not. quite dear up the last foot of tho Karikd. Hence 
the preference given to the loading adopted in the K<ir s it--d. 

U-ii Unless we admit of an Unseen Cause, wo cannot explain the acquirement of 
Oftttlo by one man, and not by the other,—when their visible efforts ovo exactly the 
same. Then the question is as io what thin Unseen Cause is. All other causal 
agencies, postulated by the various philosophical systems, huvo already been proved 
to be inapplicable (under the section ou 1 8:v)ibandkditfhe-pa), it has been shown that 
no snob a-jencies —as that of Divine wish and the like—are proved either by Verbal 
Test imany, or by any process of Inference, or by any other means of right notion. 
Therefore, we cannot but admit that the person acquiring the cuttle must have, at some 
time or other, performed the Citnl sacrifice; and the ground for this belief is supplied 
by tho Vedlc injunction— 1 one desiring cattle should perform the Cili'd sacrifice.’ 

J8 It cannot be urged that, the appearance of the cattle is without n.ny cause j so 
long as wa have verbal authority distinctly pointing to the fact of tho Citru sacrifice 
being nn adequate means to its attainment. 

1* Wo find that persons who have not performed f.he Citrii in this life have ob¬ 
tained cattle ; and as we have shown that there is no other means of acquiring it, we 
must admit that it is due to tho nmn having performed the CiO'd in his previous life. 
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15, Because (according to these theorists) the effects of the (.Uni- 
Sac, (performed during some previous life) must have been exhausted in 
the course of that life, and portions of the (previous) enjoyment of 
Heaven cannot follow one to a new life. 

10. Becauso actions, which have one definite result attributed to 
them (by the Veda) cannot accomplish other results for us. In the ascev- 
tion of Gautama too, the “residue’’ must bo interpreted with reference 
to the Citra saerifioe (in the present case, where the effect uuler consi¬ 
deration is the acquiring of cattle) ( 

17. If the effects were held to be moroly natural («.«., brought about 

by chance, and not by any adequate can so), then even such i (‘suits, as 
immediately after the Action (/'■(/■, the rains brought ou bj, too a >< )■ 

sacrifice), would not bo believed to have their cause in that Action. 

18. And then (if this Chance Theory were true) popple could obtain 
the results (Heaven. &o<), even if they were, iikt the MlSckchhas, not. to 
perform the actions enjoined by the Veda (aa bringing about those 

16 The latter halt rejects the theory that the cattle may be r portion of tlm joy* 
of Heaven Lliat the person may have been lately enjoying before Ins birth into bis 

present life. . , 

l# This meets the following theory*. “The cattle might be the rcm.uws o . l ', 
jim of Heaven accomplished by menus of the JyotlMnmo performed m a previous 
lif a . ns declared by Otmtama (in the ^yuija-siUm.i) : ‘The person having experienced all 
Uiti effects of bis deeds, comes to be born in a station in life, which ia fixed by the 
residue left of bis pist deeds.’ ” The Kmika declares this to bo impossible ; because the 
Jyotislitdina has been laid down as having the joys of Heaven tor its^ result, and as 
such could never bring about any such result as the obtaining of cattle. As for 
Gautama’s assertion, it most be fcakeu to mean that whenever we perceive a man possess- 
iug, in the present life, something for his acquisition of which we do not find any 
cause in his present actions,™ wo must conclude ( hat this acquisition must bo tho 
remnant of a like possession of his in his previous life, brought about, at that time, 
by his previous performance of a suen/ied whereof that acqui&itiai* is mentioned ln i,>c 
rm os the specific remit. That is to say, even if tho obtaining of cattle during the 
present life be held to be a remnant, it must be the remnant ot the cat He, to which the 

person must have )0en entitled by the previous performance of the C .o * saeriu.-o, in 

soma past life of bis, uud which he must have been unable to obtain, in full, during all 
his intervening lives. And thus the obtaining of cattle could be the result of the 
(Jitrii sacrifice only, 

11 Because it is always easier to explain an effect SB natural, than sear-.b for it$ 
cause, Ac., and thus all effects would come to bo looked npon aa dun to mere 
chance. 

it Thu authority of the Veda lies in the Injunction of certain sacrifices, with a 
view to the Fulfilment of certain definite ends. If these ends were held to be tulfllled 
by mere chance, and not by those elaborate sacrifices, then no sane person would be 
willing to undergo all the trouble of performing these latter. And aa a necessary 
1 onfiequence of 'this, people would cease to have any faith in, and regulate ...jeir 
conduct by, tho Veda. 
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results), And oousoquently all the authority of the Veda would fall 
to the ground. 

19. And again, if the cattle ivero always y as if by command, to 
follow immediately (after tbo sacrifice), then the sacrifice would come 
to have a purely peroOptible reflult, and in this it would come to resemble 
the ease of a purgative bringing about the movement of the bowels/ 

20. And in that case (ue n it all results were to appear dimng tld^ 
life) we could not explain the declaration of the Bkmhya—'' facts experienced 
in previous births are not remembered ”; nor that of the Sutra—“ the 
Scripture has its purpose in pointing oat facta not gut at (by any other 
means of right notion),” 

21. Therefore! just as the Injunction is found to be without any apeci- 
H cation of time (as to the appearance of the result),— so must it always be 
accepted to fee; m anything (idea) beyond that (which is directly signified 
by the Injunction) m groundless, and aa snob cannot (reasonably) be com* 
pro bonded (in connection with that Injunction), 

2'I. riven those (NaiySiiikas), who hold to the theory of immediate 
sequence (of the result), and explain the cases of nou-appcavauce of 

^ lt Cvme to ham a purely perceptible result* *—If the result of the Citrti were always 
to follow iautiediafeofy after the performance of the sacrifice, or oven at any time 
ihiring the preKotit life, itivariablyj™thorg the fact of tiio Citrd leading to that result 
would become an object of pare Sonaeqmrception and Invariable Concomitance (Infer- 
eticc); anti as such there would be nocking left for the Veda to enjoin, on the score 
of that sacrifice; and consequently, the Vedio sentence enjoining the Citrd wonld 
come to be taken as merely descriptive of a fact of Sense-perception 5 and thus it 
would resemble nu Arthavfida t thereby losing all its injunctive authority. In the case 
of the K4riri sacrifice, the result of which appears in this very life, the result 
does not always come about as expected, being interrupted by impedimenta j and 
hen co we could not have any idea of Invariable concoBJitance (of the Karirl with its 
result* rrifn/u^)* And hemic the removal of tins uncertainty would fee a fit object fur 
the \odio passage enjoining the Kdrirh In order to distinguish the oeso cited in the 
Kdrikd t from that of the Kdrirp wo have the word 4 myogina *{ - always, necessarily, 
as if by the command of a superior authority, and not by reason only)# 

50 hi the Smrtyadkikarana (Adhyayu I t Pud a ui) the BhishffU says; 4 We do not 
recognise any causal relationship between the Action find its result necessarily in the 
present life^.ITaofcfi experienced, Aa, &o, f And the theory, that the results of sacrifices 
must appear in the present life, would go against this assertion of the Bhdsh as also 
against that of the $tUra {in Adhyiya VI) which declares that the Vedic Injunction has 
its purpose in the pointing out of something not yet cognised by any other moans of 
knowledge. For if, as shown above, the result of the Gitrd were to appear in the 
present life, it would become an object of Sense-perception; and hence the sentence 
laying down the Citrd would fail in its only purpose of posuting out something Ml 
cagnx&ed £»»/ any other means of knowledge. 

* % The Naiyayik* 1 holds that the result of the CUrd umat appear during the jwoseat 
holding ua lie doss tho theory of the iHiui&ftafo sequence ul pause and Effect ; 
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results as being due to some discrepancy m the Action itself, are also 
in the same position as the upholders oi: the “ Chance ” theory, 

23, The fact of (the attainment of) Heaven belonging to a future 
life will be proved in the first part of AdhySya VI; and the absence of auy 
fixity of time (f.e, whether belonging to this life or the next) with regal'd 
t-o the acquirement of cattle, <frc. (will be proved) in the adhikarttna 
(section) on “ Yogusiddhi," (iv—iii — 27, 28). 

iMi, Results, in the shape of the acquirement of cattle, &c., are held to 
occur at any time possible (either in this life or in the next), and not 
belonging s xolu^jively to the next life. Therefore even for one, who would 
be in au extreme hurry (to obtain the result), the means enjoined (i.e,, the 
Oitra sacrifice) would ho tho same (that is enjoined for the sake of the 
result to happen either in this or iu the next liEo). 

25. That (result) which is comruou to many persons— such as tho 
obtaining of >ains aud the like—must naturally bo accepted as such 
(common) j aud since by all persons it is only immediate (or approximate) 
rain that is desired, therefore it can be rightly regarded as belonging to this 
life exclusively, 

26. Though iu this case (of the ‘ Kiinri ' sacrifice bringing about rains) 
the root “Kami (to desire) ” is not qualified (by a specification of time ; and 
as such it is similar to tho case of tho tiitrH) yet we indirectly got at tho 
specification of tho result (as belonging to this Ufa), as otherwise it could 
not be desired. If, in some case, tho |(Wr{, be found to bo non-produc¬ 
tive of its result (in this life), we must conclude that, in that case, there 
undoubtedly exists (the force of) some other (contrary) action (performed 
by tho person at some previous time) whose result is declared in the Veda 
(to be contrary to the obtaining of rains), aud which has not been all enjoyed 
by this time. 

Thus cuds the Chapter on “ Oitmkshepa-parihiira. ” 


Mid as such he is opou to the objection against the u Chance ’* theory (Vide Kirikd 14) j 
and lie will not he able to explain the acquisition of cattle by one who in not found to 
havo performed the Citra during the fnreeent life. 

88 This meets the objection that if there be no specification of time, then Heaven 
also may, some times, be attained daring the present life, 

** Whether the person be in a hurry or not, the means is the same, vi*., the per- 
formatice of the Qitr& sacrifice. 

i6 “ Indiraclly," —i,e., through Apparent Inconsistency. If the results did not 
belong to this world, they would not b© dcaired. If the Kdviri is found, aoinetimaa, uot 
to bring about rainfall, we must conclude that the performer hae had some residues 
left of some action don© by him in the previous life, whose result must have beau con* 
1 vary to that of the Kami, which latter result has had no time to be apeut up in 
realisation, and still persists in coimter-aoting the effect:! of the Kanri. 
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(Section 18 .) 

Atm a.- vA d a. 

Though it is true thfti the Soul can have no direct connection with 
the sacrificial iro.plements, yet it is possible for it to have an indirect 
relation, through the body, 

‘J, The perceptibility (signified by “ JiVm,” in the sentence ‘ esha 
yajnnyndfu yajantftnuh a»jasn stair yam lokam yali ’ ), though really pertain¬ 
ing to the Body, is indirectly referred to the Soul also (on account of its 
connection with the body). Conversely, the approach to Heaven, though 
really ( primarily) belonging to the Soul, ia indirectly (and secondarily) 
referred to the body, 

3, By the denial of the Soul in connection with this particular 
passage, ali the Veda is rendered open to objection. Because (if there 
ho no Soul, thou) the relations of the means and consequences laid down 
therein, boeome incapable of being established. 

4, The Vedas have declared that the results of sacrifices appertain to 
the performer, in some birth or other; and if the Soul wore uothiug 
more than mere Idea, then it could hot have the character of the performer 
(of actions) and onjoyov (of results), 

5, if, after the perishing of the body, nothing is held to exist, then 
many sacrifices failing to bring about their results (iu this life), the Vedio 
passages, mentioning these (sacrifices as leading to supernatural results)) 
become false, 

0, Therefore, it is with a view to establish the authority of the Veda, 
that the existence of the Soul is sought to be proved here; even though 
the single passage iu question (V JSikfryqjn&yudhi, Ac.”), may be explained 
away as being an Artlmviida (because the mere explanation of this one 
passage does not free us from the aforesaid difficulties with regard to tho 
authority of the Veda). 

1 It has been argued under ‘Oitrakehepa,* that tho Vedio sentence — 1 •esKa yajnayu- 
fill!, &c. t * ia UOI true; &e., &o. t &c. (Vide supra). And to this the Bhaehya replies— 

‘ (Jarh-aiujthbandhdd yat tatrya farirum ao’jh tairyajnmjudhi bhavati *and it is this passage 
that tho S’uiikd is meant to explain. Indirect,the implements are related to 
the body, and tho body to the Soul. 

8 Tlii# meets the object ion that the sentence in question may be taken ay a mere 
Arthai da, which obviates the net jsifcy of having recourse to tho above farfetched 
Interpretations. The sense of the K&rtita. is that the explanation of the particular 
passage is not what we are driving at; what we mean is that if the existence of the 
Sonl be denied, then the Veda loses all its authority. u Uea.M find Cortse^uenws/— 
That a certain snerifioo loads to fie-Tran could not be true, if there were no Soul to 
experience the joyeof Heaven; as the body is always left behind. 
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7, We Hold that the Sen) is something different from the body, the 
sense-organs and ideas, and that it is eternal; while all the rest, the body, 
&q„ are perishable. 

8-9. Oty,: “ If it be eternal, even when it has the character of the 

,{osr and the enjoyer, then,—as at the time of the enjoyment of the resnlt, 
it is not cognisant of the relation betwoon thin result and the action. (that it 
may have performed to bring it about),—having no such idea as that 
' these results that I am enjoying are the effects of such and such virtuous 
or vicious deeds that I had done (in my last life),’—how could it have any 
liking (for a virtuous action as being Hio cause of good results, Ac., Ac.)? 

10. “ And when one does not recognise a result to have been brought 
about by any action of lus own, then there can be no difference between 
the enjoyment experienced by one's own Soul, and that by other's. 

11. “And even white doing a vicious deed, one might think that at 
the time of the enjoyment (of the result of this action) ho wonlcl not 
remember it (to have been brought about by that particular action of 
Ids),—and thereby he would not avoid that vicious deed. 

12. '* Thus then, even in accordance with the theory of the eternality 
(of the Soul), you have, with reference to the result, the disappearance of 

S.9 j n the firai place, it is not possible for an eternal entity to be either the dorr, 
or the experience?, aa an eternal entity cannot but be free from all activity. But even 
if we admit such characters, for the sake of argument, then too, inasmuch as at the 
time that the resnlt is experienced, no person is found to have any idea of tho action 
leading to that resalt, that, ho may have performed in his past lives, he cannot have 
an idea of any action bringing about any particular roenlts either good or bad. Hence. 
h<i could not be attracted to the performance of any actions with transcendental 
results ; and that would moan a total cessation of all sacrifices. 

10 Tlrnt, is to say, we cannot be sore whether the results w« are experiencing in 
rhe present life are the effects of actions performed by other Souls, or of those done by 
our own Sort!. And thus there being an inextricable confusion, one would be tempted 
to give up all sacrifices, hoping to obtain the rosnltB of those performed by others; 
specially as there s. ouU bo nothing to convince him after tho fact that tho results he 
would experience in his future fives must ba only those of Ids own actions; because 
during his prosent life, he is never able to fix upon any relationship between the results 
he is experiencing now and the actions that he may have performed in his past 
lives. 

B The person would not avoid an evil deed; because he would be unable to establish 
any connection between the evil effects he may be experiencing and any past deeds of 
his own. And thus he cannot be convinced that evil deeds bring about evil consequences. 
And as he would not avoid evil deeds, when tempted to them by tho promise of 
temporary pleasures, of whi fl h he is quite snre,—he would be unwilling to forego 
these pleasures in consideration of future evil conseqnotices, the chances whereof he 
finds to bo, at best, extremely doubtful 

it As shown above, it may happen that, oven if the Soal bo eternal, the person 
may not experience the result of his own deed, wheroas ire may experience those of 
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what has boon done (in- the Sonl), and appearnnmof what has hot bem done, 
exactly siiuiliu’ to what you have urged against tbo theory of n o vl - o t o r u a! i ty ; 
and consequently (since you cannot avoid the objection) it is needless to 
provo the eternality (of FJoule).’ 1 

13. lieph/: This does not affect our theory: because, for us, a roraera- 
branoo (of the action) is of no consequence in the enjoyment (of its result); 
as neither engagement in, nor avoidance of, an action >s duo to any remem¬ 
brance (of it) at the time of the enjoyment (of its results). 

H. An idea (of a certain action leading to a desirable cad),--the 
existence of which, as the moans to engagement in that action, is songht 
after,—is already distinctly coginaed, through the Veda, by the learned, 
before his engagement (in that action). 

If). Even subsequently to .the performance of the action (at the time 
of the appearance of the result), people versed in the Scriptures do have an 
idea of the result being dW to a particular action in some previous life. 
\nd it is only such persons that are entitled (to perform sacrifices). And 
as for unlearned fools, it docs not matter if they have no eueh idea 
(because snob fools are not in any case entitled to the performance of 
sacrifices). 

16. Such ideas (or remembrances) need not, in every case* be amenable 
to oil means of right notion; therefore the idea got at by one means of 
right notion cannot be rejected on account of the fact of its not being got 
at by the other means. 

other people's actions. And inasmuch as this seems to be the only important ohje-e- 
tiou that yon have urged against the non-eternality of Souls,—it is no use f tying to 
prore their eternality,—as tills too has been found to he open to the same objection. 

19 “ As neither, .^cd'—The process is ns follows: (1) the operation of'the Per* 
former, (2) tho Action itself, (3) the experiencing of the Reenlt; and we find that the 
experience c omes three degrees later than the original operation ; and hence this latter 
cannot be said to be due to that. 

l* Even though one cannot have any idea, at the time, of the experiencing of o. 
Result, or that of the Result faring due to any particular action of his,—y«t, the idea 
of a certain action leading to u. curtain (losimble result is obtained by us, from the 
Veda (where snob causal sequence is distinctly laid down)} and this idea would be 
enough to lead na to the performance of that action, for which wo wonld not stand in 
need of any remembrance of the result having boon actually brought about by that 
notion (in a. previous life). 

16 As a matter of fact, even at ihe time of experiencing the Result, learned people 
do recognise Us relationship to a previously-performed action. And thus there wonld 
he no hindrance to these people becoming engaged in pnerifipea ; and ns for ignorant 
people, it does not matter whether they do, or do not, perform any sacrifices. 

W It in true that such an idea is amenable to the Verbal Authority of the Veda; 
and thja is enough to establish its corraptheas; notwithstanding the facta of its not 
being amenable to Sense-perception, Inference, <&c. 
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17, One who floes not understand that iroin such an notion such a 
result will accrno to him, must be an ignorant fool; and aasuoli naturally 
ho has no clianco of performing the action {and hence even iE lio has not 
the idea necessary to load liim to a certain Vodic action, it does not 
matter). 

18. As a matter of fact, even though at the time of the enjoyment 
of profound sleep, we have no idea of the onjoymeut being due to the 
softness of tho bod we had prepared,—~yet we arc led to prepare our solt 
beds beforehand. 

19. And further, if one wore to realise, at the time of enjoyment, the 
fact of its being the result (of ■ certain well-defined act ton),—then, as rn 
the ease of roads, <fco,, so in the mutter of sacrifices also, too V ada would 
lose all its authority, 

20. OhJ.t 11 If your Souls bo innetivo (without any action), on ac¬ 
count of their oternality and all-pervading character,--and unmodrliable 
by pleasure and pain,—what sort of the character of doer and enyoyer pan 
they have ? 

21, “ Tf it be held that at tho time of the performance of an action, 
nd at tho time of the appearance of pleasure, &o., tho character of the 

ul is transformed, thou its etc nudity disappears." 

22, Reply: We do not deny the applicability of the epithet “non- 
eternal” to the Soul; if “nou-cternality ” mean only “liability to modi* 
fioation ” ; as such liability docs not necessarily imply destruction, 

n " jVjj chance because it is only the lonruod that arc entitled to the perform- 
nnco of Vedie actions. (Vkle Adh., III.) 

ih jva a matter of fact, no such idea is necessary, at tho time of the experience of 
the result, for the taking up of an notion, 

19 if aach an idea were possible, then it would bo a case of connection between the 
liosolt and tho (Sacrifice being amenable to Sense-perception and Invariable Con¬ 
comitance. Consequently, just as iu tho oatu of the Road, tho fact of ita connection 
with tho converimt poking of tho pisoplo is amonabhi to Sensw-pcroeptlon j and hence 
the Vedie passago speaking of it domes to bo taken as a Valedictory sentence describ¬ 
ing a perceptible result,—tw really in the fame manner, in the case of Sacrifices also, 
il^o relation between these and their results being held to be amenable to Sense*per¬ 
ception, the Vedie passages declaratory of tho Sacrifices would have to be taken as 
Valedictory sentenoes describing a well-established fact j uad as such, the Veda would 
ceaas to bo the sole authority for such sacrifices, 

SO >< When he has no action, how can be be the doer ? And when he is unaffected 
by pleasure and pain, bow can ho be the enjoyer ? As tho only objects to bo enjoyed are 
pleasure aud pain,” 

at *■ jf the principal character of tho Soul cau undergo a transformation, it cannot 
bo eternal.” 

*8 Wo do not deny tho Soul’s liability to modifications; and if this Is all that you 
mean by 1 non-eternaiity, 1 then in that disc, ,ve could call the Soul ‘ non-eternal.’ 

49 
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23*26. .tf there ever was an absolute destruction of the Soul, then we 
could have the disappearance of the actions performed, and the appearance 
of those not performed by it. These, however, do not apply ; if there be 
only a change in its condition, as from childhood to youth, &c,, we find 
people performing or avoiding actions in this life according as they think 
them to be productive, respectively, of either good 01 : evil, at some other 
stage of his life. In fact in the case of no action do tvo find the result 
Following at the same stage of the person's life as at which it was per¬ 
formed. And since the Soul is not utterly destroyed, .therefore people do 
not take the enjmjer (of results) to bo other than the doer (of actions) 
(even though there is necessarily a change in his condition). 

26. According to my theory the Person (he,, the Spill), while pausing 
through the different conditions of pleasure, pnin, &e,, never, for once, 
relinquishes klfe character of an Intelligent substantial Entity. 

27. If modification (change of condition) wore identical with total 
destruction, then, when a man in trouble would regain happiness, he would 
either lose all those (character of Intelligence, <fco,), or continue in a afato of 
trouble (simultaneously with that of pleasure).. 

28. Therefore an entire continuance or an entire cessation of all fch 
traits o! tlxe Person (with the change in condition) being both impossib’ 

What we object to, in the ease of the Soul, is the assertion of j |0 destruction. For 
certainly, the fluctuations m the surface of tho sea do not (bring about its destruction ; 
and liko the sen, the Soul cm\ tfever bo destroyed, notwithstanding the eudlces 
momentary transformations that it undergoes. 

W4* if the Soml werij destroyed at dbtitb, the effects, scorning to one in the next 
birth* of actions performed in the previous birth, would be scorning to one who hna 
not performed the actions; as the performing Bool will have been dead along with tko 
performing body. But wo hold that Heath means only a change in the state of the Soul \ 
jEisi. liko the ebangos from childhood toi.Yonth, from youth to old ago. And certainly 
them h no gainsaying the fact that the person that performed the action (s^y Of 
learning the alphabet) in his childhood is fchfi same that is utilising it m hia youth* 
In fact all effects of one’s deeds affeot him at i period cf Jiff ihm> which 

precisely the deeds aro done ; the state of tho person is undergoing momentary 
changes. 

S3 Baring the various stages that the $oul posses through, it all along remains 
an intelligent and substantial entity. That is to say, its inherent character ronmitis 
the ^nmo. And mere changes in extraneous condition cannot moan (lestruviion, 

^ *-0*‘ continue, L fc t n - That is to say, in order to keep np the charaetor of the 
Intelligent, §'c , 3 it would be necessary for it lo keep to tho same couclition of pain ; 
as change of condition would, for yon, moan total dwtruction. 

^ When a serpent baa boon lying coiled up in a circular form* and the© resumes 
its natural form by uncoiling itself, —w© have tho character of 1 Snake * pervading all 
along, in both conditionsj though tho position has been changed, In the same 
manner, in the case of a person who has been experiencing troublous times, if Ins 
state changes and he becomes happy and contented, the character of the Person— 
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we must bold that (here is-both partial continuance (as of tbo permanent 
characters of Intelligence, Ac.), and partial cessation (up of the ephemeral 
state of pleasure* or pain), like the serpent in the different positions of a 
circle, Ac. 

29. And the character of the 'her and that of the enjoyor do not 
belong to the conditions (of the Person’s life), but to the Person who is 
fcho substrate of all the different states ; hence it ie always the door that 
enjoys the result of the action. 

30. And as a matter of fact, on the appearance of a now condition 
(of life), the former condition docs net become totally destroyed; but 
being in keeping with the now condition, it merges into the common 
character of the Self (Intelligence, &c.) 

31. It is only the Individual conditions that aro contradictory to one 
another, Over all of them, however, equally pervades the common 
character of the Soul (Intelligence, Ac.) 

32*33, In the theory of Ibo non-existence (t.o., non-eternal; ty) of the 
Soul, however, tho person performing an action, would know beforehand that 
“ I myself (£&., my Soul, that performs the action at this moment) 
having been destroyed (the next moment), either its result would not appear 
at all, or, if it appears at all, it would affect some other soul than mine 
and hence he could never be tempted to perform any action ; and as such 
tho Veda would lose all its efficient trustworthiness. 

33-3*1. Even if the upholders of pure Idea alone (the Banddha 
Idealists) were to admit of another birth (for tho same personality), they 
could not but have the enjoyer (of the results of action) different from tho 
performer (of the action itself),—because they hold the Ideas to be 
momentary (t.e., one idea does not exist for n,->rc than ono moment) ; and 
further, because, being devoid of action and omnipresence, ono and the 
same Idea could not reside in any other body (than the present one; and 
hence the “ Idea ” that would perform the action in this life, could not 
exist in another body, in the next birth, at the time of the enjoyment of 
the results of that action). 

35. Obj.: “ We hold that tho ‘Series’ (of Ideal) that performs the 

actions would also bo tho enjoyor (of the results); and we could explain the 

Intelligence, &c.—would remain the same throughout the two states, oven though the 
states will have been changed. 

If the said diameters belonged to the state of life, then inasmuch as the 
person’s condition at the time of the performance of the action would not continue till 
tho time of the enjoyment of its result, the enjoyer could nob be held to ho the same 
as the do«)\ According to our view, however, the common character of the Person, 
Intelligence, persists throughout his life; aud as such, the Person remaining the seme, 
the pnjoye* would always be the same ae the doer, 

■ 6 This series is eternal, as well as omnipresent. 
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difference among the moments oi : Ideas in the same way as you have ex¬ 
plained the di lie re nee of conditions (of the Soul)/’ 

36. Reply; In fact it is extremely hard for you to prove the fact of 
(momentarily changing) Ideas being the doer of actions extending over a 
long time;—specially when there are thousands of Ideas (in your series), the 
performance of a single action by all these, would he like tk<rf { Kula-kalpa” 
(in which an action extending over a long time being incapablo of being 
finished hy a single person, is finished by a large number of persons, one 
coining after the other). 

37. Thou again, if the Series bo not held to be different (from the 
individual Ideas constituting it), then the individual ideas (forming the 
Series) being n on-eternal, you could get at no doer (of any action). 

38. And (even if a doer were possible) he would he totally different 
from the onjoycr (which for you would be an altogether different idea, 
existing at the time of the enjoyment of the result of the action); and 
as such, you would have the fault of tlio result appearing in favour of 
an agent who never performed the action. And we do not urge against 
you the fault of the disappearance of the result for one who has performed 
the action; because (in accordance with your theory) there is none who 
can perform the action (and as such this latter fanlt does not apply to 
you). 

3D, Ou the other hand, if tho Series ho held to be idoatical (with tho 
individual Idoufl), then the mention of the word “ Series ” would come 
to be only another expression for the same individual Ideas ; and tho objec¬ 
tions against such a course have already been stated above. And further, 
the Series being itself a nonentity, could never get at the position of the 
performer of actions, 

40. If tho Series he momentary, thou you have tho .same objections. 
It it be regarded as not momentary, then that would be an abandonment 
of your theory (of everything being momentary), and you would have quite 
anow Substance (other than Ideas, which arc the only entities you admit of). 

Because it is necessary for the Doer to oxist all along, from tho commencement 
of the notion to its end. No such continuance would be possible for momeManj 
ideas, 

M " There, is none who can perform,” $‘c. —As shown in ICiriM 37, 

83 “Nonentity .”—Inasmuch as all individual ideas tire boing momentarily dos* 
troyed, the sarios comprising these cannot but bo & nogativo entity, 

11 Sams objection,”— I,e,, the impossibility of any one doer for au action lasting 
for any length of time. 

" A new substance ,'’—And thns, too, it would be mi abandonment of your theory 
that Ideas are the only entities, which you hold to ba momentary, Thon, if tho series 
wera to be non-momentary, it will have to be accepted as something other than tho 
Ideas tbemBelvOB. 
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41, If trio Series be one, and yet non'different from tho in dividual 
Ideas, then we would have their identity as well as difference, as in the 
oaao of the coguiser and the cognised. 

42. Therefore the Series must differ, either entirely or partially, 
(from the Individual Ideas); and thus-this series would come to bo the 
same tiling as tlie Soul (held by the VaigSshikus and the Sdnkhyas). 

43*44 Wo could not have the notion that the “ Series ” (that oujoys 
the result) is the same (that performed the action), unless there he an 
identity (between the two). As for instance, in the case of the Scries of 
Air, Lamp, &a,, the genuine character of the Air, &a., continues the same. 
And a notion of identity, as ( bet freon the “ Series ”) based on the fact of 
both of them having the genuine character of “ Cognition,” has been sot 
aside in the chapter on “ Qunyauada” (Thus then, in accordance with 
your theory, the enjoyer cannot be the same as the performer). And we 
have also set aside (in tho chapter on NirSlamhatttwQtla) your theory of 
“ Impressions,” which yon hold to be left upon the mind by the actions 
we perform, for tho purpose of bringing about thoir results, 

45, And no mind (or Idea) can, In accordance with your theory of 
Universal Momenta’,!ness, continue for any such time as you hold the 
Impressious to subsist. And further, since your “ Series ” is a nonentity, 
it can in no way bo impressed ” upon by Actions, 

46. Even if you were to hold the result of tho action to be enjoyed 
by the “Idea” produced gradually by a Series of Impressions (appearing 

*1 ** Case of the Coyjiiscr and the Cdgni$edS*~~tt has toon shown above, under 
Ifunyoviida, thai: if the Gogniser and tho Cognised were both identical with Idea, thou 
wo would have differences in the Idea it self ; inasmuch as, in that case, it would bo 
identical with two different things j and a loti;; with this wo would have an identity of 
the Cogniser with tho Cognised. In the same manner, tho Series being identical with 
tho Individual Ideas, all those Ideas would become identical; and at the same time wo 
would have a difference in tho series itself, as this would bo identical with different 
individuals. 

*2 The Vaise&hika bolds that the Soul is au intelligent entity, different from the 
Cognitions. ' 

* 8 -** Yen cannot explain bow the series if> identical.- and hone© yea cannot prove 
that tho Enfayer of blia Result is tho same as the Performer of the Action, 

Having in tho above manner proved the enjoyments of Results, tho Bauddlm 
has recourse to the “ Impression ” theory. Ila holds that Actions, bring motaen- 
torily fleeting, can never beep on till the day oF its final fruition. Tho sense of 
the Kdrikd is that this loophole also is barred against yon j as it hue already been 
j-hown to bo untenable, under “ Nt.rdl<im^Juy|(n'dda.' , 

46 Yon hold (hot tho Impression continues From the time that tho Action is per¬ 
formed to that of its fruition, Hut iimsiruoh as no mind could con tin no for such 
time, wherein could tho Impression exist ? 

* This refers to the following theory: ' Though no single Impression cm last 

more than one moment, yet, the Impression produced by the Action in ouc Idea, will 
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one aftei Uio other),--then too, there being no ■ identity between the 
r,/ing Idea (and tho performing idem.}, yon. would bo clearly open to the 
faults of the disappearance of the result for one who has performed the 
action, and an appearance of it for one who has not performed it. 

47. And further, it will be extremely drfTloalb for yon to prove any dif¬ 
ference (of this enjoying Idea) from those brought about by other Series, on 
the ground of canse and effect, Nor would that remove the objections of those 
(disappearance of the result for one who has performed, the action, Ac., &e.) 

48. If, even in the absence of any stxoh causal relation, you were to 
prove (the identity between the enjoying Idea and the performing Idea) 
in some other manner;—then, all other grounds (of identity) that you 
can bring forward—such as the facts of their residing in th&same Barth, 
having the common character of “Idea,” and so forth—would belong 
equally to all Ideas (and aa such would establish au identity, not only 
between these two Ideas, but among all Ideas). 

49. In fact, even an idea of sameness (as in tlio sameness of the earth, 
&o,), is not possible, without the continuance of one entity for some time 
(and as an oh it is not possible for you, who hold all entities to last only one 
moment). Therefore it is wrong to assert that the “ Series ” (that enjoys) 
belongs to the same “ Person (Idea) that performed tho action. 

produce another like itself in the pert Idee, end so on and on, till the time of tho final 
fruition; and it is the last of this series of Ideas, which is to be accepted as the 
Bnfaytir of the Result." The Bowse of the Objection to this is that, even then, tho 
Idea enjoying the Result would not be tho s-iww that performed tho action. 

*1 I fan Idea be held to be the tin joy or, oven in the absence of any identity between 
this Idea and that which performed tho notion leading to that Result,—thou, any and 
every Idea canid bo held be snob mi onjoyer. If you assert that, " the capability 
of an Idea bo ettjojf is regulated by the relation of cause and effect, and as such no stray 
Idea could ho the Kiijoyor,”—then, in that case, in accord an co with your theory of 
i[am.’nt<w\i existence, no snob causal relationship would bo possible,—as we have 
already shown under the section on ‘ A'ijviZambw mv^la’ liven if such a relationship 
wore possible,it could nob save yon. from the objmtion of " disappearance, Ac." 

Any other reasons that you will bring rarward will bo found to apply to alt 
/ifdffs; and as such tiny could not pro /o the identity of the ’performing with the enjoy¬ 
ing Idea alone. 

40 Tn order to avoid tho objection of “ tho Disappearance of the Result for ono 
who hits performed the Action, Act., Ac.," the Bauddha has asserted that what enjoys 
tho Rosnlt of the Action is tho "Series” continuous with tho Idea that performed tho 
Action, and as such the enjoy or would be the same ns the Performer. But the tlujoyer 
cannot be tho name as the Bor former, unless both of them had a common substrate, 
which would continue from the timo of performance to that of the Appearance of its Result. 
As a matter of fact, however, no such continuance is possible for the Bauddha who holds 
all things to have only a momentary etiatenco ; and henjee he cannot reasonably hold 
the enjoyer to be the same as tho Performer, a ad as such be can never uncap© from 
tho objection >n question, 
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50. Because the words “that’'—“winch” {when used togetit nr) can¬ 
not apply to different objoefs, therefore oven the upholder of the theory 
of the “ Solios ’ of. Ideas, must admit of a single permanent positive entity 
{liho our “ Soiti,” that could pervade over, and bo t-he substrate of, the 
Idea performing the action, and the Idea enjoying the result). 

51-52. Obj,: " Just ns the father is tempted to perform actions for the 

accomplishment of oorfcain results for his son, though he knows the son to 
be other than himself,—so, in the same maimer would the individual Ideas 
(be led to the performance of actions, even though the results would be 
enjoyed by other Ideas). And just as the children of our people, though 
being ns different from the performing person as the sou of this latter, 
vet do not obtain tlio results of that action,-—so, in the same manner, tho 
ideas appearing in ono Series (would not;enjoy tho results of the action 
performed by an Idea appearing in another ( Series 

53, Reply ,* Bat we are not cognisant of any such (disinterested per¬ 
formance of an action by one Idea, for the sake of another Idea obtaining the 
results). As for the father, lie is led to support (and improve) his son 
in the hope of fulfilling a certain end of his ow., (support in eld age). 
There can be no such motive in your case (because the performing Idea 
is destroyed in a moment, and as such cannot hope to be in any way bene¬ 
fited by tho re Suita accruing to another Idea). 

5i People do not support their sons, &c., with any other end in view. 
And certainly, that (person or idea) which is destroyed cannot obtain any 
benefit from supporting its own lino or series. 

55-56, One,—who, in accordance with tho same instance of the father, 
dro., asserts the existence of another result (to distinguish tho perform- 

w T1, ere is no other moans of getting rid of the aforesaid objections. And if 
such,a single pervading entity bo uriniitied, it would bo none ether slum whut wo call 
" Soul.” 

M, “ “ Series ”*= Family; “Idon performing the Action **- tho Fitthev; “ Idea ex- 
perjdicing tho Itesult”* the Sonj and “ Ideas appearing in other series ”«children 
of other fnmilioe. 

«US Say* tbo Baudclha t “ Apart from tlio final result of tho Action, which may not 
appertain in the Perfuming Idea, there is another result in the tthape of (ho enjoyment 
by one member of the series of the result brought about by benefiting another. If a father 
boneuts a son, in order that the sou may impart a benefit on the other f,on (f.i, when 
tl ' ,! fn,fcter exhorts the One not to bant the other), he has a certain end in view, though 
the Result may nor, accrue to himself, !n tho saino manner, tlie only end in view 
of the Performing Idea may be the benefiting of another Idea which would bring 
about the fulfilment of some purpose of another Idea} though the result may not 
arcrao to. the Performing Idea itself.” .This theory, however, is not quite tenable; 
because what oouh be the motive of the second Idea in benefiting the third f If you 
make its end consist iu the mutual benefit accorded to one another, thon, such uaewump- 
tion would go on without end; and the only possible resting-ground would bo the 
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ing Mea) t brought about by tho benefit of ono member (he., Idea of the 
same Series as the performing Idea), anti enjoyed by another member (Idea, 
of the same series),—could have no resting ground, apart from the enjoy¬ 
ment of the result by the first (performing) Idea itself. Nor do you accept 
any subsequent individual Idea to be exactly like the performing Idea (and 
as such thinking the result to be ono following from its own action). 

57. The greater the distance, of the appearance of the result, the 
greater its liability to destruction, on account of the greater interval 
(between the performance of the action and the appearance ol tire 
result). 

58. The bringing up of-children that we come aovoss among animals, 
may bo held to be duo to their ignorance, bat die action of knowing intel¬ 
ligent men cannot possibly bo so, 

59. .It is not possible for the Ideas to transfer themselves into ano¬ 
ther body (at re-birth ; cf. K. 84); inasmuch as wo are not cognisant 
of their ox it from the present body. 

GO-61 The ilame &c., move from one place to another, only when 
they arc blown upon by the wind ; whereas there is nothing that could 
move an Idea from the body in which it bus appeared (which is its cause). 
Being immaterial (formless), the Idea could not by itself move from 
one place to another. And for the same reason (of immateriality) it is not 
possible for tho Idea to move about oven while the Body is living. 

enjoyment of the .Result by the Pci-forming Idea itself. This, however, will not be 
possible for yon; as you cannot, consistently with your own theory, admit the con 
tinuamio of the L’orforming Idea ft-oui the time of the performance of the Action to 
that of its Fruition, nor can you n. epfc tho existence of any other subsequent idea 
that conld consider itself identical with the Performing Idea, ftud thereby consider 
the result to have followed from its own Action j us nil subsequent ideas are equally 
different from the original performing Idea j and the only entity that could point to 
any such identity would be the positive one of the class ‘Idea, 1 which would not bo very 
accept able io yon. 

67 The Performer nan think tho result to be hie own, only if io follow contiguously 
with himself. If, however, the Result be removed from him, then, the greater the 
degree of tho removal, the mure will bo the chance of his ceasing to think it Ida 
own; and as such there would be all the less connection between tho Performer mid 
the Kesult, 

6® Intelligent persona are led to not on, only by the idea of the Action being capable 
of leading to a desirable end; and this has bsou shown to be impossible for the 
Baaddba. 

69 'I’llis if! not possible because o£ the immateriality of Ideas. It ie only a material 
entity that can either transfer itself, or be transferred, from ono body to a nether. 

jsyen when the body La living, any motion of Ideas is not possible. Be can so 
if tho Tden were material and moveable, then, it would very often lose connection with 
tho Body j as both are moveable, and both would not bo always moving together. And 
this severance of connection might case sionaUy make the body non-intelligent. 
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(52. An internediate (subtle) lJody has been rejected by Yindhyii* 
vastn. Wo too find no proofs of its existence. 

63. That the subtle body, endowed with all sorts of subtle forms, Ac,, 
iti suddenly brought into existence (at death), and as suddenly disappears 
(at re-birth), is only an imaginary assertion, 

04. Even if such n body existed, there are no grounds for believing 
in the movement (?;.<?, entrance) of Ideas into if. And consequently the 
assumption of the Ideas being thrown into the next body is also grotmd- 

ta 

65. To assert that the Ideas exist in the embryo is a sheer piece 
of recklessness. Since no sense-organs have been produced in the embryo, 
no objects can be cognised (by It), 

60. And of an Idea (or Cognition), we do not know of any other form 
than that of a cognition of objects, It is for this reason that uo cognition 
is possible in a coin a (even though the senses continue to exist). 

81 8ome people hold that tho Ideas acquired by man during the present life are 
transferred to him at his future birth; ami in the interval, the Ideas continue to exist 
ir a subtle Ling a fjf arira, which lies encased in tho Body during life, and becomes dis¬ 
engaged from it at death, to occupy the next physical body of the Person. And 
inasmuch as this subtle Body is the seat of Ideas, these latter can be easily transmitted 
from one body to another. The Klriki says that it has been shown by Viudhyavaain 
that such a subtle Body has uo existence at all. 

83 Inasmuch as there is no cause for its sudden appearance, and as sodden dis¬ 
appearance, the statement must he regarded as a figurative exaggeration and not a 
statement of fuels. Because there is no Body apart from tho five elements; and any 
Body composed of these cannot be subtle. 

8 * The Ideas being immaterial cannot enter into tho subtle Body j and for tbia 
reason they cannot be transmitted to any other Body. 

88 If the Ideas of one Body wore to be transmitted to another, then, the embryo 
would be already possessed of the Ideas of the previous life; ns a matter of fRCt, however, 
the embryo cognises no objects ; and in the absence of tho objects of cognition, there 
can be no reason for assorting the presence of the Cognition or the Idea itself. It 
might be naked—“ How is it that yonr eternally intelligent Son! does not cognise 
objects in the embryonic stats ? ” The reply to this is that, though onr Soul is eter¬ 
nally intelligent, yot for actual cognitions, it stands in need of such accessories as the 
organs of sense, &o,, end inasmuch as those do not appear in the embryonic state, the 
Soul is unable to cognise tiny objects. Then, ns for moutal cognition, the mind too 
is under the influence of his former Karma ; and an such its functioning is hampered 
in the embryonic state; but as soon os the sinister Karmic influence is set aside, con ■ 
sciousm ass is regained. 

88 Inasmuch no, in a state of coma, there is no cognition of objects, we conclude that 
there is no cognition at all in that state ; though the regaining of consciousness would 
indicate that certain cognitions existed in that state, yet, inasmuch as we find the man 
not recognising any objects, we conclude that there arc no cognitions or Ideas in hia 
mind; and this cessation of cognition must be duo to the cessation of the functioning 
of tho son so- organs. 

50 
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67. Nor can it be held that at that time (in the embryonio state) the 
Idea oontinnes in a state of latent potentiality. Because, iu the absence 
of any aubstrattim for such potentialities, their existence cannot be admitted. 

68. If the potentiality of Ideas resided in the material sense-organs, 
then these latter Tronic! have intelligence ; and there would be no re-birth 
(inasmuch, as the intelligence and the Ideas would all dio away with the 
death of the sense-organs, which being material, would be bound to die 
with the Body), 

69. And further, (if the potentiality o£ Ideas resided in the sense- 
organs) then, all Ideas would be brought about by the sense-organs them¬ 
selves,—these helping the manifestation of the potentialities by modification, 
discrimination, (fee. And hence the Idea could not be held to be preceded 
(and brotight about) by another Idea (as hold by the Idealist Bauddha), 

70. Tn the same manner, you could hav^ no instance to prove the as¬ 
sertion that the first Idea (of n person) after the embryonic state (he., nt 
birth) has its origin in another foregoing Idea. 

71. If in the embryonic state, the potentiality (of Ideas) be held to 
exist, without any substrate, for the safee of the accomplishment of subse¬ 
quent Ideas,—thou, these would be nothing but (our) “ Soul ” under the 
name of “ Potentiality.” 

97 la fact, tli ia potentiality can not be anything other than the idea, itself, according 
to-the Idealist. 

to Wo find that whenever intelligence is joined to tlm elements (e g„ with the day 
in the making of the jar), the object, jar, being developed out of the elements, we conn? 
to realise that the intelligence that took part in its making ia something other than, and 
to be duly discriminated from, the material form of the object. And in the same 
manner, if tho potentiality were to reside in the material sense-organs, then wo could 
got at the Idoa3 (of which those were the potentialities) only by discriminating tho im¬ 
material factor from the material effects brought about by the souses themselves; and 
the appearance of the Idea could nob, for this reason, be said to be due to any previous 
Idea. 

W The Dauddha asserts that inasmuch as daring fife we find alt ideas to be due 
to some previous Idea, we pan from this deduce the fact that tho very first Idea that 
a person has at birth must be duo to a previous idea; and as this Utter idea must have 
existed in the embryonic state, wo cannot but admit of the persistence of Ideas in that 
state. The sense of tho Karika is that the Baud dim bases hie argument upon the 
instance of tho second and subsequent Ideas appearing at the birth; bat as a matter of 
fact, these ideas aro due, not to any previous Ideas, bat to the sense-organs; and as such 
tho argument becomes baseless. 

11 It has been proved that the potentialities of Ideas have no substrates j bonce the 
Kvnkd takes up the other alternative for consideration. *' Soul because we also Imid 
tho Soul to be ivithout any substrate, and capable of moving from one boXy to the other. 
And as the Bauddha holds his ** Potentiality" to have these two character os tics, we 
admit the &ame entity, but with different nau}es —we call it “ Soul ” while yua name it 
" Potentiality." 
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72. If we were tw asHnmo any substrate for the potentiality, snoh snb- 
strata could be none other than the Soul. And as a matter of fact, the exis¬ 
tence of Ideas, like that of flame, bubbles, &o., is not possible without a 
substrate. 

VA, Therefore you must admit that there is a Person (Soul), bearing 
the potentialities of Ideas, and being eternal, omnipresent, and capable of 
(migrating into) another body. And as such, even though not actually 
moving, it would become connected with another body. 

74. On account of its active character, fcho Soul comes to be the per¬ 
former of sacrifices. We do not hold u motion ” to be fcho only form of 
action, as held by the VaifBukikas, 

75. tfc is not always only snch an action as inheres iu (i.e,, belongs to 
the body of) the performer himself, that can be performed by him. All 
that is expressed by a verbal root would be an action (and hence motion 
cannot be held to be the only form of action); and wo find that the charac¬ 
ter of being the performer of an aotion belongs to a person, even when the 
action properly belongs to (is performed by) another person, (and therefore 
it cannot be held that an action must always inhere in the performer 
himself). 

7b. Of the different forms of pure being and Idea, Ac. (tho immaterial 
factor) the Person the Soul) himself is the direct doer; and as for the 
motion of the material factors (i.e., the body), these too are brought about 
only by his superintendence (or guidance). 

77. As whatever actions are performed by the body, the sense-organs 

’J® the proof oi its eternal ity consists in the fact of its being recognised as tbo 
same at different points of time, and also of distinct Vedic deolnratioes to that effect. 
And as it is not material, it must be all-pervading, like the Akugu; and as such it could 
become easily connected with another body ; which could not be possible if it were 
material and as each limited. It is only u material object that requires increment in 
order to become connected with new bodies. TTio soul, ou the other baud, being im¬ 
material and all-pervading, does uot stand in need of any movement. 

1* This refer* to tho following objection : “ Being omnipresent, tho soul could 

have no action; and as such it could not be considered as the performer of sacrifices.” 
The sense of the K&riU is that it is only action in tho shape of movement, that .'s not 
possible for an omnipresent entity ( other kinds of notion are quite compatible with 
omni presence. And, like the XaiyAyiha, we do uot reduce all action to the terms of 
- motion* 1 

^ I hero im no snch rule a# that all tho actions th&t a person performs, must noecs* 
sitrily appertain to his own body. For, we actually find that even when an r.ctiou is 
performed by one person, another person is also accepted to be its performer, by reason 
of his having cither urged t he former to actio, or helped him in it. 

w Withoat tho b’uiding Soul, there could hi no movement of the hands, &o. And 
hence of these movements also the Soul most be regarded as the Performer. 

11 it ith regard to him ’ —iiC., because ho enjoys tho results of all actions. 
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be, aro all said to be done by the Person himself; because they are done . 
with regard to him. 

78. Since these—the body, sense-organs, rlfec.,—Hsouid have no action 

without their belonging t o the Po?i$h, therefore ey«yh with regard to the mo¬ 
tion (of hands, dsc.)» they c&ppofc be said to be the doers, inasmuch a-- v are 
not independent (of r lligenee oE the soul, even in this form 1 lefcioo). 

79. Since it is only such body and sense-organs, &e.» as are earned 
by the Person for himself by means of previous deeds, that can perform 
the actions,—the character of being the performer of the actions must 
belong to the person; just as the actions performed by the “ Rtwk ” 
(sacrificial priest) and t^e “axe'’ (have their real performers, in the first 
case, in the Person who engages the priest and pays him for it, and, in the 
second, the perse 1 who uses the axe), 

80. Just as, in the ease of the sacrifice, the action is held to be per¬ 
formed by the mere instrumentality of the priest, on the ground of the 
Veda declaring the !< baying” (of the priest); so, in the sumo manner, on 
account of the Veda enjoining “ going” and other such actions (which are 
not possible for the Soul itself directly), we accept them to he brought 
about through (the instrumentality of) the Body, &<\ 

81. For, just as the “buying” cannot apply to the Sonl, so too 
“going” cannot apply to it. Therefore the fact of the Soul being the per¬ 
former of such actions, as declared in the Veda, must bo accepted as being 
possible only through (the insirumentality of) something else (in one 
case, the pried, and in another, the Body, £»*) 

82. And again, just as in the case of cutting, which resides in the 
wood, Devadatta is accepted to be the doer; so too, in the case of going, 
which resides in the Body, we could hold the Person himself to be the doer. 

83. If it be urged that, “ in the caso of cutting, the idea of the Person 

1 ® Deprived of the intelligence of the Soul, those cun hnvo no action. 

The meaning is that the Body, Ac., are only the agents and instruments of 
action; and aa snob these cannot he held to be the 1 doers 1 ; as the * Door ’ is that person 
who obtains those instruments, through his former deads, and then uses them in his 
present actions, 

80 " Buying ”—engaging him and paying him for his services. And as ha is paid for 
the work, ho cannot bo the real ‘performer’ of tho sa-u’iiice. And inasmuch as the 
“buying” that is enjoined cannot apply to the master of the sacrifice, he cannot but 
accomplish tho saorifioO by engaging certain priests to perform tho details for him. 
Similarly in the ordinary notions of moving, .to,, enjoined for the person, not being 
found applicable to the Soul itself, wo must admit of the instrumentality of the Body, 
&c., in tho accomplishment of these actions, which would uot be possible without this 

instrumentality,' 

1)8 Determination and existsnca cannot belong to the Body; just as the m anipcla* 
tion of the axe cauuot belong to tho wood that U out by it. 
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being the doer is based upon other actions (that nf’jnanipnlatrng the axo f.i.), 
which belongs to the Person bimself,”“theu (wo reply that) in the case in 
'pn.'Stion too (that of going ) ty'c. ), the idea of the P or sou being the mover is 
based upon deter mintdion and ewietence (which belong to the Sou! itself). 

84 By the mere fact of its existence, the Soul becomes the doer of all 
actions in general • and it oomos to bo hold to be the doer of particular in¬ 
dividual actions, on account of the determination (of tho Person) which 
affects each action separately, 

80 - 86 . And the action of all the agents, performing a certain action, 
it’ not identical; e.g.. the fighting soldier moves—tho sword to cutting, by 
bis movements ; the commander of the regiment (moves it) only by his 
word (of command) j and tho King, who employs the servants, moves it 
at times by his mere presence. 

87. Therefore even though tho Soul may not itself move, yet it may 
U held to he tho performer (of motion); jjpBt as oven though Devaclatta is 
not cut (or pierced) (by tho sword), yet Uc is held to bo the performer (of 
tho cutting). 

88-89. The taking of the present body, &e., by means of tho bodily 
actions (performed in his previous life) may be considered to be the 
actions of the Person, with regard to his agency of the actions of his present 
body, &c. And the actions of the previous life too may bo held to be 

By ite mere existence, the Soul is the doer of all actions. Ami it is held to bo 
tho performer of a particular notion, when it is found that the action has been brought 
about by a special determination on the part of the Verson. 

84.85 And yet nil of them are accepted to be the performers of the action of cut tiny 
the enemies. 

85 In both cases, the idea of the Person being the doer is bused upon the fact of bis 
superintending and guiding the action. 

aa.8» i>on if it ho absolutely necessary to hold that all action ia in the form of 
motion, then too, we could hold that tho actions dene by means of the hand, &c., by 
the Ego, in his last life, are Ida-actions with regard to the notions of his body in the 
present life, Ac., Ac. The connection between the two seta of actions lies in tho fact of 
present bodily conditions &o,, being tho effects of the Ego’s notions in the previous Hfo. 
Just as we can trace no beginning in tho use of the seed amt the tew, ao too none o«n 
be traced for the Creation; and the process must bo regarded as going on, eternally 
without beginumg, and without end. ‘ /lad on the disappearance, Ao.” This refers to 
the following objection ; fl The body of other Egos is as different from the one Ego ns 
his own body. Consequently, if his actions vrore to bo affected by those oi his body,—- 
th •:», even when all his own actions will have been exhausted by fruition, he would 
still continue nndfler the bondage imposed by the actions of the bodies of other Egos; 
and at; such no Deliverance would he possible.” Tho souse of the reply ns embodied in 
tho Kurikii is, that, the Ego is affected by the action of hie owu body, only because ho 
imparts the guiding force to these notions, and as stub, is himself, in a way, the per¬ 
former of them. As for the nations of the body of the Egoa,—as on * Ego line no 
guiding force over the action of other Egos,—they could net affect him. 
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brought about by the Body, Ao., of the birth previous to it; and these too 
by other Bodies, and ho on. And thus bhero is no beginning of these (and 
hence endlessness camiot be nny fault). And, on the disappearance of all 
his own actions, tho Ego cannot be affected by the actions of those bodies 
that arc not his own. 

90. In tho case of the measure prescribed for the Udimbara Post, 
which. i& to serve as tho connecting link (between, the Master and the 
Priest) i—the application of the form of the Sacrificing Ego is not possible j 
and hence his agency with reference to this must be through the Body. 

91 Therefore just as the Scripture, though literally laying down the 
“Class'’ (“Fri/ii” f.i,), is made to refer to the individual (Vrihi) (on 
account of the impossibility of the use of the “ Oita”),—so the injunction 
(of the measure of the stick) though really referring to the Ego, must be 
taken to apply to the Body, Ac. 

92, First of all (before giving its own reasons) the (Bhanhya men¬ 
tions and) refutes the arguments brought Forward by others (YaijfiiMkits), 
to prove the) existence of the Soul. * Na ? (in tho Wi&shyn) has to be 
separated from tho following sentence (meaning that ‘breathing, Ac., are 
not properties of the Body ’), because these (breathing, Ac,), are unlike 
other properties (of the Body), 

93. Says the VaifSshiku: “(If Breathing be denied to be a property 
of the Body, on the sole ground that it does not last as long as the Body 
lasts, then) the fact of not lasting as long os the Body lasts would also 
apply to leanness, Ac. And if it be held that ‘leanness’ ib only a parti¬ 
cular' condition (of the Body), then we can hold 1 Death ’ also to be the 
same,” 

BO It is prescribed that the SaoriJioiul Post is of the same size as the Master. The 
Ego, however, is illimitable; and henoe aa no post of this illimitable size would be 
possible, we are forced to have it of the size of hi a body. 

» This refers co the Bhfishya: 1 We infer the existence of the Soul front, breathing, 
&o.’ The second half refera to tho sentence ‘ na pranudttyah yarhasu^avidlMrmdnah.* 
This latter sentence would mean that tho breathing, ike, are properties similar to chose 
of tho body. This not being quite admissible, the Karikd undertakes to explain ib 
differently, The *na’ is taken as denying tho foregoing object ion (that tho breathing 
belongs to tho Body) j and thou, aa a reason for this denial, it is added 1 because the 
breathing, Ac., are not similar to the properties of the Body, they cannot belong to the 
Body, 1 These arguments, up to Kdrika 101, are expounded by the Vaighhika. And then 
up to K. 106 we have the refutation of the Vai^ishika arguments from the Bnuddhn 
atamlpoint; and lastly, from 107 the M,im&nsaka*& own arguments are put forward. 

VS Leanneei, &a., appear and disappear, and aa such cannot be accepted us concomi¬ 
tant and coeval with the Body. “ Death, &o..”—just as the Leanness of the Body, being 
only one of its varying conditions, reverts to it al ter the disappearance of the opposing 
condition of Fatness 3 — so Death also, being a varying condition of iho Body, might dis¬ 
appear; and with this disappearance, the breathing, etc., might return. 
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94, M There is only this imioh of difference between the two coses: 
that. ovou while tlio Body continues in a perfectly healthy state, the 
Veathing, Ac,, cease (ns in cases of sudden dentil): and (of this cessation) 
there can be no other reason (than that the breathing belonged to the Soul 
which has left the body). 

95-96. *' Because (1) a property is destroyed when tho substance 

itself is destroyed, and (2) when there ia production of a contradictory 
property, then the former property is removed from the substance, and 
forthwith destroyed, In the ease of Death none of these two (onuses 
for the destruction of Breathing) is, by any person, found to apply; 
ami yet we find that even while the Body is not destroyed (and remains 
intact), the Breathing, (fee,, cease altogether, 

97. “ Therefore we conclude that Breathing, Ac., are not the pro¬ 
perties of the Body,—because these cease to exist, while the Body is yet 
seen to exist,-just-like the odour of flower-garlands and sandal-paintings, 

98. tf Breathing, Ac., having au existence external (to the Body), are 
perceived by other people’s senses (and as snob may be said to be the 
properties of some exterior object) j but Pleasure, Ac., having only an 
internal existence, are not so perceived (and as such, they can point to the 
existence of the Soul). 

99. “ These (Pleasure, Ac.,) are always cognisable by such inferential 
marks as a happy countenance and tho like. If it he urged that—' (the 
Pleasure really belongs to the Body, but) is not perceived on account of its 
internal existence,’—(we reply that) even on tearing open the Body (at 
Death) we do not find the Pleasure, Ac., there. 

100. ‘' On tearing open the Body, we can sec the colour, Ac., of the 

V&-C6 Ail causes of tho disappearance of properties are enumerated here; and as 
none of these is fonnd applicable to tho case of the cessation of Breathing in a healthy 
9ody, wo must admit that Breath ,ip is a property, not of the Body, bnt of the In¬ 
telligent Ego, that leaves the Body nt death. 

91 The Odour ceases even while the Body continues ; banco it is accepted to be 
a property, not of tho Body, but of tho garland* 

9 s This refers to the following objection; “ Breathing is fonnd to consist of 
certain movements iu the Air j and as such, though it oannob bo the property of the 
Body, yet :t can belong to the Air j and hence it oonJd not prove the existence of the 
Soul.” The sense of the Kdrika is that the explanation might hold good for the 
Breathing, which, ns having an existence outside the Body, is perceptible by other 
pooplr: a senses. But the Pleasure, &o>, of the person, which are only inferable from 
his countenance, cannot be ao perceived; and heaoe these could uot be attributed to 
any objects outside tho Body* 

99 If Pleasure belonged to tho Body, occupying a position inside this latter, then 
ai. death, when tho Body is torn open, wo could see this Pleasure encased there, to. 
asmnch as such is not the case, wo conclude that it belongs to the Soul, and as such 
disappears with the Soul, at death. 
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interior of the Body, but not Pleasure, <&o. Therefore, like the Hind, and 
the Will, those (Pleasure, &«.), too oannot bo regarded as properties of the 
Body. 

101. “Pleasure, &o., being properties, must have a substrate, like 
taste, &c,, and that which is the substrate of these (Pleasure, &o,,) is the 
Soul.” 

101-102. The Bauddfat replica: “ One who argues time (as shown in 
Karikas 92-101) must be answered thus : It is only when a certain entity 
is established to bo a property, that from the fact of its depending upon 
some other (subsirate) we infer the existence of the object (or person) 
having that property. Bnt for us .Pleasure, <fcc., nro not established to b( 
properties (and as such those, cannot prove the existence of the Soul). 

103. “ How is it that the case of Remembrance (Memory), exactly 

resembling the case of Desire, is brought forward (in the Bhash/a) as 
something differentP Both (are equal, since both) equally do not apply 
to unperceived objects, and both can be explained ns being due to 1 Impres¬ 
sion ’ (YSsatuJ). 

1*1 it cannot be urged that Pleasure has no substrate, and as snob could not 
prove the existence of the Soul," 

LOl.loi Beginning with this, down to K. 108, we have the refutation of the above 
Fu'u;fe/(i£« orguinonts, from the standpoint of tho Eavddha. As the Bauddha docs not 
admit of Pleasure being a Property, the argument based upon this supposition can 
have no force for him. 

Tho Shdihya, having established the incapability of .Pleasure proving tho ©xls- 
ton cn of the Soul, pnts forward Du tire as the property that would establish its existence. 
This is time explained in the Ka>;iltu : ‘ Desire refers only to such an object as line been 
perceived before, and found to bo agreeable, Thao this Desiro cannot bnt belong to the 
same ontity to whom this previous cognition belonged; A 3 a matter of foot, wo do !inrt 
a person desiring something to-day which he had perceived y eater day; and hence we 
roust admit of the existence of mi eternal entity, other than the Perceptions, which per¬ 
ceives the thing one day, and desires it on the next/ To this argument, the Idealist is 
represented (in the Mdshya), as making the following reply: “There is nothing that, 
cannot be cognised by the means of Right Notion, and as atioh we cannot admit of 
any other entity save the Idea ; so Desire also, as apart from Perception, cannot be 
proved to ns j and hence the mere existence of Desire could not convince ns of the 
existence of tho Sonl, Then, aa for the faot of the desiring entity being tho same as the 
•perceiving entity, wo could explain that on the ground of both—Desire and Perception— 
belonging to tho er, me Senes of Ideas, the Pestra being brought about by the Dnprmrw* 
left by the Pirceptio-nM Having thus found Desire also unable to convince the opponent 
of the Soul's existence, the Binis/i^a puts forward Memory, ns affording thB reason forth'’ 
Soul’s existence, the process of reasoning being the same as in the case of Dcsim. And 
this also the Idealist ia represented as rejecting on tho some grounds ns before. It ib 
wit.ii a view to this that the Kiirikd risks—" When the grounds in support, ns well as the 
arguments against.,' Memory aro exuctly the same as those in the case of Desire, 
why should the Bfumhya have put forward Memory, ni ter Desire bud been rejected ? ’* 
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304-105. “A Desire is produced by am ere remembrance ( of tb 0 object) 
independently of any direct f.dea of the perception itself; and hence it is 
not necessary that the nominative of ibis (Desire) should always ho the same 
as that of Perception. While, on the other hand, Remembrance is always in 
accordance with pcrcepHon; and hence its nominative is always the same 
(as that of Perception); and i is for this reason that the case of Revum-. 
hrance is brought forward f 1 the Bhu'kya) again (i.c., even after the refuta¬ 
tion of the capability of Desire). 

106. “In this case (of Remembrance) too, since the Jrapressioo (that 
causes Remembrance) is in the same * Series (of Ideas), there! ore v/e 
can explain Rethenibmnce (as being due to the same Impression), 6 vuh 
though it be different (from Desire). 1 ' 

107. The arguments of other theorists (for proving the existence of the 
Soul) being thus rejected, the Bhashya proceeds to show that, the bool is 
itself directly cognisable by the notion of “ I." 

108-109. Though, in the assertion “1 go,” the word “ I ” refers to 
the Body, inasmuch us it is the Body that goes, going being impossible for 

104.10$ These Ktfrffoys point out the difference between the ooaest of Desive and 
tt&nory. It often happens fchnt one man perceives an object and finds it agreeable ; and 
then he describes it to another person, who com os to hare a Desire for that object ; and 
thus it is not always tke case that the denting entity is the same as the p&tGeiving eir 
tifcy* In the case of however, the person remembering an object could not hut 

be the same that had previously perceived ifc, 

m This Kd.ikd points out the grounds on which the Idealist rejects the capability J 
of Mafiiory establishing the SouKs existence* The Impression that causes the remem¬ 
brance, (ami which is the basis of Memory) always occurs in tin same 4 Series of Ideas ’ 
as that which causes the Desire, Consequently, ©von though the case of Rmembronctf 
might differ from that of Desire, in the poim shown in the previous Karlk&, yet, ina*- 
much as the fact of being r?6on£ by Impressions is common to both, the ground of 

refutation too would bo exactly th« same in both. Just as the ease of the desiring entity 
being the same &b the perceiving entity has been explained on the ground of the Desire 
being brought about by an Impression occurring in the same f Berios 1 as the Percept ion,— 
So, in the same manner, we could also explain the fact of the remembering pardon neiug 
t he same m the perceiving one, on the ground of the Remembrance being due to the Im* 
preuU't \ oceurriugia the same ‘Series 1 as fche original Perception, 

101 With this Kdriki begins the ex plane Uon of the Mimdr mafia's own arguments for 
proving the existence of the Soul. In accordance with this theory, the Soul is the 
object of the notion of * I " which is directly perceptible by the Souses, ami docs not rest 
upon mere Inferences* 

108*10$ Though the * 1 1 in * I go 1 may be taken to refer to the Body ,—and similarly the 
fact of our remembering a thing to-day as ifc was perceived some days ago, ns also the fact 
Q f onr recognising a certain thing fts being the same that was perceived by us a few days 
ago, Ae.jftc.— all these maybe explained, somehow of other, as being duo to * Iirprea ion s 
appearing in the 4 Series of Ideas/ &o*; Aoi—yot the recognition of one's own self as being 
the pftme to-day ns ifc was yesterday, cannot be explained except by postulating an eternal 
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tlie goal,—and though Remembrance ami Recognition, with regard to other 
objects, may be due to “ Impressions ” j—yet the recognition of the Cognising 
Self (by itself as being the same to-day as it was yesterday) is hard to be 
got at (by' 11 Impression,” Ac.) 

110 . It cannot but bo admitted that in the assertion “ I know,” the 
“ I ” cannot but refer to the Knower ;—this Knckocr may be either the “ idea’ 
(as iietd by the Banddha) or the substrate of the Idea , the “ Ego” (or “ Per¬ 
son.”) 

111-112. The applicability of Intelligence to the material elements 
making up the Body and the Senses, Ac.—considered either as one complete 
whole or severally (each element by itself), or as hawing been modified into 
a particular shaped Body to be discriminated from other material objects, 
Body, Ao.,)—has been rejected by the Silnkhyns and others, on the grounds 
of the Body (1) being impure, (2) being a partite whole, (3) haring a 
shape, (4) being material, and (5) being a Body,—like material elements 

8 onl, Tims then, it is the recognition of the Self that is brought f-irwaret by the Sh/Uhya 
ss a faofc proving tho existence of the Soul* It cannot he denied that the object of the 
previous cognition and that of the sabHoqt-mnt recognition are one and tho same, Con¬ 
sequently» even if yon have recourse to 1 Impressions, 1 these mu at be held to bo brought 
about by the previous cognition of the Said* 

U0 In tho oar,© of * I go 1 we admit of the fact of tho 1 1 ’ referring to the Body* only 
because ‘going* In not possible for the Soul. But in the case of i I know s the case in quit© 
*1*** reverse, the 1 1 1 refermg directly to the Soul; aa it is the Seal alone to which 
* Knownn f ©tmM apply v as it ooukl not apply either to the Body or to tho Sense-organs, 
The word 1 1 * therefore mast be taken as referring to the Knmmr ; and we shall prove 
later on—in K, 115 et icq.— that the Idea cannot bo the Knower ; and hone© f I ’ cannot 
but refer to the Soul* 

UU18 f( Considered either as one complete, —The question is—D oor fntelligenc© 

belong to each of the element# oumposing the Body, or to all of them, considered as one 
composite whole ? As a matter of fact, it is not found to exist in tho elements, earth 
and tho rest, when those exist separately by themselves* Nor can it exist in all of them 
tat on collectively \ because that which docs not belong to the parts cannot belong to the 
whole* For the same reason the Intelligence cannot be regarded as belonging to these 
modified Into a particular corporeal shape, for the purpose of being discriminated from 
other Bodies. Because even then, the constituents of that shape remain the same earth 
or fchp rest, which mve been Found to ho devoid of Intelligence, Thus then* inn am nch 
aa Intelligence cannot belcmg elther to the Body or to the Sense-organs, those cannot be 
regarded aa the Knmer referred to by the 1 1 1 in the sentonce * I know.’ The ‘ impurity ' 
of the Body consists in its being’made up of the throe attributes— Sattva, &o. Just as the 
elements, having the aforesaid four properties— being a partite whole, Sfc .—are devoid of 
Intelligence, so mast the Body also be ; as this also lias the said four properties. And 
Just ns the dead Body, having nil the characteristic# of the Body, is found to be devoid 
of Intelligence, so also must the living Body be regarded to be *, because there is no dif- 
ferettoe between tho .material constituents of the doad Body, and those of the living 
one* 
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(which is an instance applying to the first four promises), and like the dead 
Body (which is an instance applying to the la at, premiss). 

113. IF all (the material elements constituting the Body) had Intelli¬ 
gence, then silt being equal (in importance) could not be rein,ted to one 
another. And if only one of them had intelligence, then the fact of the 
other (elements) being its auxiliary would become incompatible. 

114. An embodied whole and a shape could never exist, except for 
the purpose of some other entity. IE wo have a distinct enjoying (expe¬ 
riencing) Agent (in the shape of the Soul apart from the body), endowed 
with Intelligence, then the incompatibility ceases. 

115-116, 1 f the knoxmr were only an Idea, then your knower would 

be a momentary entity ; end then there could be no recognition of any pre¬ 
vious cognises* (being the same as the one at the present moment) : as that 
“ I knew this before, and 1 know it also now.” 

117-119, Because of this (recognition), which “ Idea-moment ” would 
be the object ? With regard to the previous event (cognition in the past) 
we would have the notion “ I knew ” ; and then the assertion “I know it 
also at the present moment ” could not be true (with reference to the same 
coguiser), because the “ Moment-idea ” (that cognised the previous idea) does 
not cognise the present Idea (since the past idea must have disappeared in¬ 
stantly, and an such could not cognise any idea at the present time). And 
a cogniser at the present time is known from the assertion 11 1 know”; and 
in this case, the assertion “/ ham it” would not be true (with regard to 
the present cogniser). Because tiie present cognising Idea could not ( have 
been present at any past time, and os Buck could not) have cognised 
(the object) in the past. IE both (the present and the past cognising Ideas) 
were to be the objects of (recognition) then both would be false, inasmuch 

118 " Cou ld net be related, fycV —Those that net) equally important cannot bear any 
relationship to one another,—as declared by Jaimini iu the Sutra 11 Subsidiaries, all being 
equal, in that they are subservient to others, cannot bear any relationship to one another.” 
(VI—iv—13}, If one element were intelligent, then, it would not require the aid of 
the others, and the Body would bo constituted by that one element only. 

1,1 Of. Sankhyakdrifid 17, 

116 With this begins the refutation of the-BmuMha theory that the "Idea” is the 

knoicer, 

110.13 '< Both would be faUe ,' 1 —The past and the present cognising Ideas being 
(in your opinion} different from one another, conld not be the object of the subsequent 
recognition. Because this could be possible, only if both the cognising Id mis had joint- 
iy cognised the object, both on the former occasion and on the present one. This, 
however is by no means possible; because the present Idea had no existence on the 
former occasion j nor could the poet Idea exist at the present moment. According to 
us, the 8ou! that cognised on the former occasion is the same that cognises at the present 
moment; and as such Recojuition is only natural, 
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as both of them did not cognise it in the past; nor do they both cogmse 
it at the present moment. 

120. The “ series” (of ideas) cannot be said to be the object of Recog¬ 
nition; because none of the two forms (past and present) oan possibly 
belong to it. As the series did not cognise it m the past (os it did no - 
exist at the time of the first cognition), mu docs it cogniBe it at the pre¬ 
sent moment, because of its non-objective (unreal) character. 

121- 122. Nor is there any common element in the past and present 
cognising Ideas (as the Bancldlm docs not admit of any clan- notion). If it 
be urged tlmt Recognition is due to similarity,— then, we oottld not have any 
recognition in the case of dissimilar ideas ; as in the case ff T. knew the coin 
before, and (the same) I know the horse now.” 

122 - 123. If it be urged that both have the common character of being 
the cogniser —then, that would also belong to other persons, mid, then, hi the 
case of the cognition of all men, wo would come to recognise the “ I.” 

123- 124. Even if both these (cognising ideas Had the Similarity of) 
appearing in the same “senes” (of ideas),—then, too, all the recognition we 
could have would be in the form of ** That,”—just as we have w ith legftrd 
to the cognitions of other persons, or with regard to external objects like 
the jar, &e. (when seen twice). 

124- 125. “Impressions” are able to bring about the recognition of 

1*0 “ Non-objective character”— Because, according to the Bauddha, the “ Series ’’ 
cannot be permanent; nor can it be momentary; ns it is held to consist of many moment¬ 
ary Ideas. And as such this “ Series " oannot be regarded as mnobjeeike, or unreal. ^ 
1JH.H8 The Bauddha does not admit of any such class as “ Idea. 1 ’ “ Dissimilar 

_in tho case cited, the previous cognition is that of the tow, and the present one is that of 

the horse ; consequently there can bo no similarity between the two cogniaers, on the 
ground of tho cograiSicwis, which ara not similar to one another j and hence the recogni¬ 
tion of the cogniser of the present cognition as being the same aa that of the previous 
oiie cannot bo said to bo due to rintitarity- 

lvj.ss If the mere fact of both being cogniser* were sufficient ground for the re¬ 
cognition of one aa being the same as the other, then, inasmuch as one person would 
be as much a cogniser as another person, wo would come to recognise tho two persons 
as identical; and this would be an absurdity j ns it would mean that, whoever thp 
cogniser may be, he would always be recognised as I ! 1 

liS.Si Granting that the two cognising Ideas have the similarity of appearing m 
the same “ Series,” and that as finch one could be recognised aa being the samo ns. the 
other,—even then, we could recognise the present, as being the past, only m the lor mi 
' this is that; * and wo could not have any notion Of ‘If in it. Because the 0%mtmnis 
as much different from the 1 1aa another person's Cognition, or as any external object. 
Consequently, the recognition laid down by yon cannot explain the recognition of tho 
“I" in the assertion — 1 1 who sec the cow to-day am the same that saw the horse 

yesterday,* „ 

iS*.W admit tho ability of tho .Impressions to bring about tho recognition oi 


the <'ogniser; bats they cannot bring about, witI) regard to an object, tins 
idea of something that it is not; tor “ Impressions’* are not a cause of mis¬ 
taken notions (and the notion with regard to an. object ns being something 
that it is not, cannot but bo a mistaken one), 

125-126. And the notion of “ 1 ” is not a mistaken one; ns it is not 
set aside by any subsequent cognition; and naturally, this notion of “I” 
cannot refer to any other object than the cogniser, as we always find the 
rognieer to be known by the notion of “ 1.” 

127. The notions of “ I/’—as in “lain heavy, or fat, or lean, <&d,” 
when taken as referring to the Body,—must bo held to be mistaken ones. 
Because the fact of tho Body being different from the “I” is proved by 
such assertions as that “ my Body is heavy/' <kc, 

128. With regard to the sense-organs too, we find that they are al¬ 
ways spoken as being different from the “ 1 ” -c.j,, in the assertions “ this 
my eye is so and so,” “ my mind is wandering,” and tho like. 

129. Thus then, the fact of the body not being the cognise*)' having 
been established, if there be any notion of identity (between the cognising 
“ I ” and tho Body), even when the one is different from the other, then 
this cannot but he a mistake due to extreme proximity (of tho cogniser 
with the Body). 

130. The idea of t( my Soul,” indicating difference (between the soul 
and the “ X ”), must be explained as being duo to the difference (from the 
soul) of “ cognition,” which is a state of the soul (and hence often spoken 
of as such). 

131. Of the word “My ” (i.e., “ I ”) the direct denotation can be none 

tho present oogmsor as Identical with the past. But such recognition could be possible 
only when the two cognisers would bo identical. On the other hand,[when there is a 
distinct difference between the two (and the Banddka has failed to prove their identity), 
then, in no case could the one bo recognised as the other,—even by means of Impres¬ 
sions ; specially as such a recognition could only be a misconception. 

1S6.M Wo always have an ider of oar own self whenever wo cognise an object to 
bo the object of tho notion of ‘ I.’ Hence the notion cannot refer to the Body. 

" I am heavy ” always means that “ my body is heavy." Consequently the 
notion of ‘ I ’ in this expression, when made to refer to tho Body alone, apart from all 
notion of one's self cannot but be false. If there were no difference between the “ I ” 
and the Body, then we could have no snob notion as * my * body, and the like, 

" Any notion of identity ” as in ' I am heavy,’ 

This refers to the following objection : “ Just ns we speak of my body, so wo do 

also of my souls and this would prove that the Soul is something other than the 2." Tho 
sense of the reply is that' my •Soul,’ ■* my cognition,—cognition being a Condition of the Soul 
is spoken of as the ’ Soul f j and certainly the cognition is something other than the * I.* 
ISt '*dforemid cause,” i.c., the fact of the cognition being different from the ‘I,’ 
and yet being spoken of as 1 Soul/ on account of the Cognition being a particular condi¬ 
tion of the Soul. 








other tbaoJjhe “ Soul ” ; therefore the notion of difference (expressed in 
44 Mjf ^ooi ”) must be due to the aforesaid cause, and the difference is due 
to the difference of u Cognition,’* (and therefore the expression t4 My 
sout ” cannot be taken to point to any other soul than the on© expressed by 
the “ l” in the word ft My *% 

132. Those alone, who have no knowledge of the difference (of the 
soul from the Body), can have a notion of u l n with regard to the Body. 
Bnt even in this case (they have this notion with regard to the Body, only 
because) they think the body to be the Soul . Hence the notion of u Imust 
always (be accepted to) refer to the Soul 

i.33« Those, however, who have a knowledge of the difference (be¬ 
tween the Soul and the Body), have no notion of U 1 y> with regard to the Body. 
And as for the potion of u i ” expressed in H I know/' this is never set aside* 
J34. For, if this notion were absent in the Yogis, how could they 
have any ideas* while instructing their disciples ? And we do find them 
thus engaged (in instructing) ; therefore we must admit chat they are 
cognisant of the 41 Soul. " 

i$o* In a case where only a half of a certain scripture, &a, has been 
learnt, if one were not to have any idea that u I have learnt this much/* then 
(when taking up the study of the work after Borne time), he would have to 
loam from the beginning again. 

136. Thau then, wo would have a rejection of the theory of the non- 
existence of the Soul, by means of the aforesaid Recognition* (of the Soul), 
experienced by all persons* And the following are the counter-arguments 
(against the arguments, brought forward by the other side, to deny the 
existence of the Soul). 

m Though they think the Body as f I/ yet, Inasmuch m the Body fe aleo thought 
of aa the Cognher, and es eternal, &c n Ac,,—they make no difference between the 
Body and the Soul; and thus for them, the Body being identical with the Soul, it is 
only natural that the notion of ‘ I * should refer to the Body 3 and in bh-a case, this would 
not be adverse to the notion that 4 I J refers to the Soul. 

11 4s for tK$ notion } This refers to tto Following objection: f< People who 

have reached the highest grades of knowledge, cease to have any notion of f I J with re¬ 
gard to the Soul also$ consequently the Soul too cannot be rightly regarded as the ob¬ 
jective substrate of the notion of 1 1/ IT The sense of the reply is that, though the notion 
of 1/ as expressed i it 1 1 go/ * I run/ Ac., is set aside by a true knowledge of the Soul, 
yet such notions of 4 1' ns are expressed in f I know/ nm never found to be rejected. 

\nrfmd even the great master of Yogis imparting instructions to Arjttua, and 
talking of himself as^ 11 1 am the origin of this [Jniverse, Ac,, Ac, 5 ' 

136 Wo find that one who had learnt the first half at sotue previous time, takes 
i-p Hie other half at a future time. This would not be possible if there were no owe 
Soij f occupying the Body of the person, daring the time extending over the complete 
period of bin sfcady,- 
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187-139. (1) The ooguiser, known as tho t( I ” yesterday,Ms the an me 

that continues to day, because—-the oognlser of yesterday is known as 
the “ J, ” like the eogniser of the present time. ( 2 ) The present cog- 
nfeer must have been the ooguiser yesterday,—because it is a eogmser, 
or because of the aforesaid reason (t.e., because it is known as tlio “I ”),— 
like the cogniser of yesterday. (3) Or, we may have the arguments based 
upon the “cognitions ” themselves as the minor term : all cognitions of the 
“ 1 11 happening to-day or yesterday have one and the same object (Soul), 
—because 1 they are all the cogniser’s cog nit tons of the “ I ” connected with 
one and the same " series ” (of Ideas),—like any ordinary single cognition 
of the ‘ 1 #’ 

140. One who would seek to know the Soul by the help of the Veda 
alone would find himself contradicted by certain contradictory texts ; hence 
the citation of the Ih-fthnanas (with a view to explain away the contra¬ 
dictory passages). 

141. Tho Injunctions (of Sacrifices) themselves, standing in need of a 
permanent Soul, indicate its existence on account of the inexplicability 
of the Injunctions in ease of the non-existence of the Soul; and the texts 
cited only serve to strengthen the idea of the Soul, indirectly indicated 
(by the Injunctions), 

142. It being asked—“ (if the existence of the Soul be indicated solely 
by Vedic Injunctions and texts), when the Word ceases to Indicate the 
Soul, by what is it manifested ? —tbe reply is given by the text —It is 
self-luminous, meaning that The Soul is manifested by Itself. 

143. By Baying that it is “ incognisable,” in general,—tbe meaning 
would seem to be that it in so (incognisablc) by all persons (including 
even tho Ego himself). But the assertion of “ self-luminosity ” distinctly 
indicates its incogniaability by others . 

144. When an object (the ‘ gavaya *) is cognised by means of another 
object (the * Ooiv ’), wo have a case of pure Analogy (or Simile). Where, 

181.189 Th&K&rihfi pats forward another argument based upon the " Cognitions ” *_ 

" Yesterday's cognitions were those of the Cogniser known to-day,—because they are 
cognitions like tbe series at to-day’s cognitions,” 

140 Having established the existence of the Soul, by means of reasonings, the 
Bhhhya has brought forward certain Tadic texts in support of the same, and the 
Rarikd shows the use of this citation of authorities. “ Contradictory tevis ’’—such as 
* na pritya, <fco.’ (‘ There is no consciousness after death’). 

141 As shown above, the attainment of Heaven would not bo possible if there 
were no Soul. Hence it is absolutely necessary to aocept tho existence of the Soul, 
for the «ake of the Injunctions of actions leading to Heaven, &o., Ac. 

,4S 1 Word ceases ”—i.e., when the texts are not being pronounced, 

’** This refers to the Bhdshya quoting the sentence— 11 1 cognise the Soul to be as 
you cognise u to be,’ This is objected to on the ground that there can be no Analogy in 
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ob the other band, the similarity ia indicated by Words alone, there we 
liavo a case of “ Analogy ” aud l< Verbal testimony ” (combined). 

146. Wo become cognisant of other people’s Souls, by observing their 
methods and actions, such as are not possible without the Soul;— and also 
of such cognition of other people’s Souls as has been shown by Inferences 
(In K. 135 f.h) 

146. 'The text {“ there is no consciousness after death ”) embodies an 
objection urged by Moitreyi, who had become confused by various pass¬ 
ages in the Upaniahads, declaring the Soul to lie existing and non-existiuy, 
perishable and imperishable; and (the text “This Soul is imperishable” 
embodies) the statement (by Yujriavalkyaj of the final well-ascertained 
fact. 

147. The Soul, by Itself, is imperishable. And perishability be¬ 
longs to (its connection with) the senseB, &c., together with the capabili¬ 
ties (of Dharma and Adharma). And the absence of consciousness” 
(mentioned in the passage “ there is no consciousness after death ”) refers 
to the Material Senses, &c. (the meaning being that after death, the Soul 
ceases to have any cognition through the material sense-organs and body, 
&o.) 

148. Thus 1ms the author of the Bhfishya, with a view to recite 
Atheism, established, by means of reasonings, the existence of the Soul. 
A.id this idea of the existence of the Soul (thus obtained) conies to be 
strengthened by studying the Vid&nla (t.e,, the Upanishady). 


77ms ends the Section on Atma-vadu. 


Thus ends the 5th Aphorism, 


a ease of Verbal Assertion. Tho lxiirikd admits that this is not n case of pure Analogy j 
it is one of Analogy and Verbal Authority combined. 

The passage Just quoted speaks of one's own Soul as cognised through its 
similarity to other men’s SoqIsj and the Karika shows how we become cognisant of the 
Semis of other people. 
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APHORISMS VI to XXIII. 

On the Eternality of Words. 

1 . Question > “ When, even in accordance with the theory of non- 
oiernaTiiy of Words, meanings aro comprehended from Words, and the usage 
too is without beginiling, why should yon insist upon the etei-ualifcy of 
words ? ” 

2. Answer: True: the theorists (holding non-ebevnality) do desire 
such comprehension of meaning; still, we have to examine I heir reasonings; 
because the mere fact of acceptance by others cannot be regarded as 
sufficient ground for validity, 

3 . When the Word is momentary (as held by the Bauddha.), then 
it is incapable of giving any sense. Consequently, if the comprehension of 
meanings from momentary words be sought to bo established, by means of 
arguments, thou the comprehension of the Veda would become groundless. 

4. In- the faco of the groundlessness of these comprehensions (of 
meanings of Words), wo could have some refuge in the case of percept¬ 
ible objects (which are amenable to sense-organs, anti as such, are not 
totally dependent upon verbal expression). As for Dharma, however, 
depending as it does solely upon the Veda, it would lose its ground alto¬ 
gether. 

5. And we should also reject the theory of an eternal usage being 
based upon objects having a beginning (and as such necessarily perish¬ 
able). In the case of the use' of the jar, the idea of the (perishable) iniU- 

8 A momentary word can have no relationship with anything; and ns each, 
cannot afford any meaning. If, in the face of such incapability, the Vedic sentences 
were to give a sense, it cotild only be in accordance with a human convention. Bab 
any each convention is held to bo inapplicable to the Veda. Hence the Yeda would 
become meaningless. 

6 Words being momentary cannot be the objects of eternal usage. Though we 
find an eternal usage—m fcl.o shape of tho fetching of water —in the case of the jar * 
yer such eternality is based only upon the idea of tho ciass jar,’ which is eternal. 
The notion of the individual jar being an object of eternal usage is a mistaken one, 
for certainly any single jar could never be the object of eternal usage. 
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viduul jar is a mis taken one, as it really pertains to the class '‘jar” 
(wkioh is eternal), 

G. We can have eternality of only such a usage as is based upon 
an unchangeable eternal entity. In the absence of one such unchange¬ 
able eternal entity (in the shape of the Class), there is nothing that could 
he the substratum of such eternality, 

7, And further, -we can admit, of no usage other than what is gener¬ 
ally recognised. Therefore it is for the sako of the validity of the Veda, 
that wo seek to prove the eternality of Words. 


Objections against the eternality of Words (embodied in Sutras 6-11). 

8 . “ Since there is mutual invariable concomitance between «tm- 
eternality and being caused, the Siliras lay down arguments in support of 
one of these, 

9. “Words are caused, —because many of us recognise it, simultane¬ 
ously, in diverse places, in one and the same form j—like tbe tracing of 
letters in writing. 

10 . “ Or (the Sutra may be taken to mean that) there is a difference 
(in the same word as pronounced by different persons), because they 
are simultaneously recognised; and because there is this diver,sily (or 
differenco), the Word must br caused. Because a single object cannot be 

« It is only an eternal entity that can bo the substrate of eternality; anything 
else does not exist long enough to serve os -moil a substrate, 

1 Wo find all usage to be based upon notions of OZass—and not on those of Indivi- 
doals (tads supra). 

8 From this Kurifal down to K. 18, wo have tbe explanation of Sutras 6 to 11, 
embodying the arguments against the eternality of words. These Sutras are: (1) 
“ Some say that the Word is caused, because it is perceptible only after an effort" (I— i —6J; 
(2) “ Because it tines net persist’* (7J; (3) “ Because of the application of the word * make' 
with regard to it“ (3)j (4) “ Bee cross it is found to be pronounced by many persons at one and 
the tame time ” (9) ; (5) “ Because it undergoes change. ” (10) j (6J “Because it is intensified 
bp a multiplicity of speakers ’’ (11), Kdriku 8 refers to an objection urged against 
Biitra 7. This SUtra seeks to prove the non-eternality of words; while what the 
preceding Siftm (i lays rlowu as the cot:elusion to be proved is that the word is caused. 
The sense of the Karikd is that it is a well-known foot that whatever is tweed i- also 
non-eternal, and vice vend / and as BticU tbe argument that proves tbo one also proven 
the other, 

ft This explains Sutra (9). 

to Quo and tbe Barno word—“ Cow ” f ,i,—is recognised, at one and the same time, 
by many persons; and unless it be fill-pervading, like Akireit, this would not be pos¬ 
sible,—specially if the words recognised by different persons bo non-different from om> 
another ; but as a matter of fact, we do find them to bo different; and as such the 
word ran not but bo regarded as caused by the effort put forth by each person, 
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cognised simultaneously in different places, unless it be an all-pervading 
entity (like A Mpa), 

11 . “ And that the Word is not an all-pervading entity is proved by 
the fact that in a single place it is perceived in its entirety, like tbeyar, &c, 
Therefore the word (‘ Cow■ f,i.) uttered by one person must bo (hold to 
be) different (from the same ward as uttered by another person). 

12. “If the word (*Oow’ f.i.) were one only, and as such neces¬ 
sarily existing in one place, — then, when it would bo used by one person, 
it could not possibly exist in the mouth of another speaker; just as the 
mouth of one person (cannot belong to another person). 

13. “ As, on the other hand, if the word be held to be a caused entity, 
then, since the actions (efforts of individual speakers) are different, it is 
only natural that the effects of these actions should be different from one 
another. And the notion of all these being one,, must be held to bo due to 
their extremo similarity (of form),—when the fact of their being different 
from one another is ao clear. 

14. “ Then again, if the Word were eternal, there would be no 
ground for the mistaken notion with regard to it (in tho shape of 
a u«Mn«i8*, &c.) And the unity of the Word,— sought to be proved in the 
passage “ verily it is the positions (of the word) that are different, and not 

11 An all-pervading ontity, like the Aka^a, is never capable of being perceived in 
it) entirety. And if such difference) hk shown above is admitted in tho caso of one and 
the same word, yon cannot deny the faofc of its being caused by the effort pnfc forth by 
each individual speaker} and as such, it cannot bo eternal. 

It (l Effect) "— in the shape of tho word “ Cow ” pronounced by different persons. 

Thia word uttered by one person cannot bat be different from that uttered by another ; 
the ordinary notion of semeners is due to extreme similarity. 

14 When it is proved that a word uttered by one person is different from tho same 
word uttered by another person, then we can explain tho notion of sameness ns being 
duo to sioiiZantj/, If, however, the word be held to be eternal, then there can be no 
ground for any mistaken notions with regard to that. Because if there were any such 
grounds, thou the word would lose its eternal character, as shown later on. Thus if 
the word wore eternal, the said notion of sameness would be quite real, and not mis 
taken ; but inasmuch as the sameness is shown to bo false, the eternality cannot but bo 
rejected as falsa also. Hence if the word be held to be eternal,—in reality it has 
boon shown to be otherwise —we could have no grounds for explaining the said notion 
of tameness, “Anti- the unity," ty'c,, <! j’c. It cannot be argued that the identity or unity 
cognised by menus of sense-perception cannot bo rejected by inferential arguments. 
Because it is only correct sense—perception that is incontrovertible j while that which ia 
distinctly found to be incorrect, — e.g., the perception of the sarnen ess of the Same which 
is undergoing changes every morn out is always sot aside by menus of well-established in- 
foi'i iKes. 1 ho fact is that tho word “Cow " is diverse, because it is perceived in 
several places ; and hence tho notion of sameness or unity with regard to that word 
cannot but be a mistaken one ; and from this it must follow that tho word is not eternal . 
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tho . wowl itself" (in the Bliasbya on Sktta 1*5),—would he contradicted 
(and rejoctad, by the arguments brought forward in KQrtkfo 9, 10, &o.) 

15. “ Nor can it bo urged that the appearance (of the same Word) in 
different places (as ottered by different poisons) is duo to tlio difference in 
their manifesting causes (in the shape of the utterances of different 
speakers). Because a single jar does not appear diverse, as shown by lamps 
located in different places, 

16. “ And further, since the impartifce Ahaqn is the solo substrate of 
all the manifesting utterances (of different speakers) together with the 
manifest ed( Word),—therefore, for you, the manifestation too (of the Words) 
would bo iu one and the same place. 

IV. * f The letters *1,’ &o., are non-eternal,—because they nndei’go modi- 
lications into other letters (‘ ya,’ &c.), as laid down and regulated by the 
Smrti arid similarity, just as curd, milk, and sugar, &e. (being modifications 
of milk, grass , and sugar-cane respectively, are recognised as non-eternal). 

18. “ And again, since (the utterance of) the Word is intensified in 

accordance with the intensify oE its origin, it must bo non-eternal, like the 
jav, (The notion of intensity cannot be said to be a false one, caused by the 
intensity of the manifesting cause; because) even though we may have a 
thousand, lamps illuminating a jar, the jar will not, on that account, become 
any larger.” 

Reply to the above (embodied in Sutras 12-23). 

19-20. In this (12th) Sutra, and in those that follow, tho Bhashya 
shows tho inconclusive character of the above arguments. The fact of 

t fi A diversity in the manifesting ngency cannot cause diversity in the mani¬ 
fested entity, 

Honce yon cannot explain the diversity of the word “ Cow” as being due to the 
difference of tho positions of its manifesting causes, in the .shape of tho utterances of 
several persons. 

H Tills Ktirika explains Sfrtra 10. The letter ( i * when followed by tho letter * a* is 
charged into ‘ yn’ (vide Paaini VI—1—77); and out of the modifications laid down in the 
Siiita — [l'>, va, ra, la,— it is into * ya 1 only that the ‘ i 1 is ohnnged, simply because of a 
certain similarity between these two letters; and certainly that which undergoes 
changes can never he eternal, 

13 This explains Sutra 1.1, No amount, of intensity in the manifesting cause can 
bring about an intensity in tho offoot. It is only an incre&so in the materiel cause 
,Olay) that, lends to the enlargement ’of the effect (yen*). In the same manner, the in - 
tensity perceived in the word, when uttered by many persons simultaneously, must, he 
held to bo due to u certain increase in its material cause, and not in any in its manifent* 
tug causes. And thus, inasmuch as the word undergoes modifications in accordance 
with the modifications of its waterinl cause, and as such it resembles the jar,—it, can* 
not but be regarded as non.eternal, transitory. 

lft.20 With this begins the reply to tho above arguments,—this reply being etn* 
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“being perceived after a certain effort” does not militate against the 
theory of eternality either. Therefore (since the fact of being perceived 
after an effort does not negative the fact of its existence elsewhere), as the 
Word is perceived only after an effort, wo recognise its existence through 
perception- as qualified by recognition, at other times also, even though it is 
not then perceived directly by the senses. 

20-22. If by your argument (“ because it is perceived only after 
effort”) you mean the fact of its non-perception before and after the. effort, — 
then the argument becomes doubtful--(1) for the Vat'ffdshika, with regard 
to “ class,” (2) for the Satikhya, with regard to intelligence as residing in 
the Soul, and (3) for the Bauddha, with regard to the three entities held 
by him to be other than momentary : viz., ** Intelligent Destruction/’ 
“ Noil-intelligent Destruction,” and “ Aka pa” 

22-24. When the destruction is preceded by an intelligent process 
(e.y, the breaking of a vessel by means of the stroke of the stick), we have 
an idea of 1; Intelligent Destruction.” And when the destruction is not so 
preceded by any intelligent process (as iu the ease of the tumbling down of 
a wall), we have “ Won-intelligent Destruction.” Both these (Destruc¬ 
tions), being ii>'perishable are hold to be uncaused also. The Batiddhas 
have assorted that Destructions are accomplished by themselves, and are 
(not caused). 

24- 25. Because that which is found to have a cause, is invariably 
found to perish,—as for instance, the sprouts, ifec. And Einco there is no 
destruction of Destruction, it must bo uncaused, 

25- 27. From the fuel as connected with fire, proceeds a series of 

4 . 

bodiati in Sutras 12-23. Sutra 12 is thus: The fact of being perceived after effort is equal 
(to the theory of eternaUty sis well ns to that of hon~elernality). 

to.w The X r ah;eshika holds the Clam to ba eternal: and yofc ('he Class is not per- 
eeptible, before and after an effort on the port of the Perceiver, In the same manner, 
with the Intelligence of the Sdnkhya, ns also with the three eternal entities accepted by 
the Bauddha, —none of these being perceptible before and after an effort. 

S*-S* That which is caused cannot bnfc bo perishable. Therefore, in order to be 
imperishable, the Destruction must be uncaused. 

SB.*! What are popularly known as cases of Destruction brought about by some 
canso are only eases of positive Production ; f.i. the case of the burning of the wood is 
one of the production of ashes. 

“ Not perceived, ^."—Destruction is natural to all entities; but it exists in two 
forms, the subtile and the gross. So long as an object continues to bo acted upon by 
homogenous causes, its changes are all homogenous and positive 5 ami daring all this 
process, tho Destruction continues in its subfile form 5 and in this condition it is not 
perceived, ft, however, oomos to be perceived when the object happens to be noted 
upon by an externa! heterogenous agency,—such, f.i., as the stick in the case of the 
breaking of the jar ; and it is then that tbs Dos traction appears in its gross form, aud 
Its such becomes perceptible. 
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fiery embers. And from the jar, as struck by a r tick, proceed certain 
earthenware fragments, Destruction, being natural, and having an ex¬ 
istence in itself (without any agency from without), is extremely subtile,— 
and hence it is not perceived (to appear),—being, as it is, lost in a series of 
homogenous positive entities. 

27-28, When, however, an external heterogenous cause happens to 
fall (*.«., operate) upon the homogenous series, then, by means of an 
heterogenous effect (thereby brought about), the Destruction appears in 
its gross form, nnd (thereby) becomes manifested (and perceptible). 

28*29. Thus, then, it is an heterogenous effect that is brought about 
by the cause,—by which cause the Destruction is distinctly manifested, 
though it is not brought about by it. 

29- 30. Tims then, inasmuch as Destruction,—even though not appear¬ 
ing apart from an effort (in the shape of the striking with the dick, for 
instance)—n found to be uncaused, your reasoning- (embodied in Sutra 0§ 
becomes-contradictory. 

30- 32. The Akafa too, being eternal,—when it happens to be covered 
up under the Earth or Water,—is rendered visible only by the removal of 
these (Earth aud Water) by moans of digging and pumping. And thug we 
see that here wo have perception (of Ahlga) only after an effort. Conse¬ 
quently your reasoning—* 1 since it {word) is perceived only after an effort ” 
—becomes doubtful. 

32- 33. If it be urged that—“ in the ease cited, wo infer that the Akctga 
exists all along, though it ia hidden under' Earth and Water,”—then (we 
reply that, in the case of the Word too, from recognition, we infer that it ex¬ 
ists all along oven prior to (and after) the effort put forth by the speaker. 

33- 34. When the AMpa is made to disappear by au effort in the 
shape of filling up the well, then we find that the argument—“Because 
the Word does not continue to exist ”—becomes doubtful, 

84-35. In tho well, thus filled up, there is no cognition of the A/caga, 

*8.39 And this manifestation leads people to think that the Destruction has been 
brought about by the vause. 

*0-30 Year argument is that, Since, the Word is found to appear after an effort, 
therefore, it must be caused, Bub as a matter of fact, all that is so found to appear, is 
not caused, ns we have shown, with regard to Destruction. 

sO.83 We now proceed to show that the argument fails with regard to Aktiga also. 

£8.84 This refers to Sutra 13, which refutes the argument put forward in B6tra. 7. 
Since an uncaused and eternal entity, like Akdga, is found not to have a continued 
existence, therefore the argument cannot bo valid. 

8 *-36 Just as we have no cognition of the Word, which has not yet been render-id 
perceptible by an effort ou the part of m an, so also, in the case of A huge, we have no 
cognition of it until it is rendered perceptible by au effort in the shape of the removing 
of the earth from, tho well. 
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—because that which has been hidden is not perceptible,- 1 -just sis the 
cognition of tlie Word. 

35- 36. If the argument bo brought forward in the form—“ because of 
the non-eontmuauce of the- Weed ” (thus saving the oases of the AMgu, &c.) , 
—then it must be held, by the person holding the theory of tho vtanif sf.a- 
tion (and not production) (of the Word), to be an unaccomplished (in¬ 
complete) one. 

36- 37. if (by “caused ”) you mean the fact of its depending (for 
manifestation) upon an action of the (manifesting) causes,—then (the 
argument becomes doubtful) with reference to tho cases of the root (of 
trees) and Water under the ground. Because, though these (the root and 
Water) are caused (in the above sense of appearing after an action of the 
cause) yet they are not produced by the actions of digging, &c. (which only 
serve to render them perceptible)! 

37- 88. Tn the case of the Word, there is no other action productive of 
it, save its utterance (by a person), Even if the argument be qualified by 
tho specification “ in the absence of impediments,”—then too, it becomes 
doubtful, with reference to the same facta (of tho roots and water under¬ 
ground). 

38- 39. Because, even in the absence of any impediments (to tho 

86.38 “ Unaccomplished "— because the Word is not ncceptod by the MimSnmha 
to have a non-continnous existence. Consequently, an argument based upon a fact cot 
accepted by him can never convince him, 

88 .8? What do you mean by the assertion—' The Word is a caused entityP’(J) 
Dyes it mean that it is produced by some can so, (3) Or, that it is perceived after a cer¬ 
tain action of that which is held to he the cause ? In the former cane, the argument— 
* because it iB perceived after an effort ’—becomes useless ; as it does not prove your 
conclusion. And in the latter case, in view qf the case of the roots of trees, and the 
water under the ground, the said argument becomes very doubtful. Because, these are 
perceived after a cor tain action—of digging, f.i.—and as much, tuny be said to bo 
1 caused,’ though they can never be said to ho * produced’ (brought into existence) by 
the digging; as they already existed under the ground. In the same manner, even if 
the Word he proved to be a ceased entity (in the above sense), it could not, on that 
account, be said to be * prod need.’ Consequently, your argument fails to prove that) 
Words are ‘produced’ and 1 non-eternal.’ 

81.88 If the argument he stated in tho form—“ because in the absence of any im¬ 
pediments of its perception, the Word is not perceived before and after nu effort”— 
then, too, it becomes doubtful, with regard to such things as the water underground. 
Because these too, in the absence of any impediments to their perception, are not 
perceptible either before or after the presence of a lamp, or of other causes of their 
appearance. ( Vide next K.) 

83.89 Xhe deaf does not cognise tho sound of a Word} but that is owing to the 
absence of the manifesting cause, and not to thenon-existeiiCeof tho Word. And as 
such these facts of non-perception, before and after the effort, cannot prove the anuiedr 
ness, and the consequent non-eternalitv, of the Word, 
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perception of these), they are not perceived, on account of the absence of 


causes (favouring their perception), In the same manner, in the ease 
of the Word also, we would have no cognition of it, on account of the 
absence of its manifesting agency (the enr, as we find in the c-ase of 

the deaf. If the non existence of the muni testing cause be said to form the 
impediment (meant in tbe argument), then too the argument would bo 
incomplete, 

40. If it be urged that—“ our reason, is non-existence (of the Word) 
before and after (the effort),”—then too, the reasoning is non-eon elusive, 
and unaccomplished (lion-convincing). Because, as a matter of fact, the 
Word exists all along; but is not perceived, on account of the absence of 
causes (favouring its perception, by helping its manifestation). 

41. And the cognition of the Word depends upon a cause which is 
momentary; just as during a dan: and cloudy night, our vision depends 
upon a flash of lightning (which is momentary). 

42. Just as a lamp is held to be the manU'ostor of the jar, <fcc., 
through the aid that it affords to the eye,—so (in the ease of the Word) 
utterance (by the Speaker) would be (the man if os ter of the Word), through 
the impression it makes upon the oar (of the hearer). 

48. This is not affected by tho question— 11 In what form is the 
'iuqwesaion ? ” Because, just as in this oass of production (of the Word 
in the car), so equally in this case (of manifestation) also, the power (of 
manifestation) is beyond Sense-perception. 

44. How can any objection apply to a power, which is oven inferable 

** Incomplete ”—Because tho uhamice of each an impediment would mean the nega¬ 
tion of the at- nee of the mnnifevting cause—which would bo equivalent to the exis¬ 
tence of the cause ; and during such existence there can bo no non-perception of the 
Word (which is always perceived whenever the manifesting cause is present), 

*0 The object ion means that, it is not the 51071 - 3 wrcspfi.cn, bat tho non-existence, 
of the Word before and after the effort, that we lay down as an argument against its 
eternality. Bnt this argument is unconvincing to the Mlmdnsako, who does not ad¬ 
mit such non-existence. 

Al Since the cause regarding the already existing word lusts only a moment, 
Ihoroforo tho word is not perceptible beForo and after the effort. Hence this latter 
faot cannot prove the non-existence of the Word before and after the effort. Aa nu 
example of the manifesting cause being momentary wo have tho flash of lightning 
illuminating things in a dark and cloudy night. 

w Tho agency pi ,diming the sound in the oar 13 not perceptible to the senses. So 
the agency manifesting it too wonld as reasonably he hnpei'ceptible. Hence the non- 
ascertainment of the Form of impression cannot affect our position 

So long as the Power an coeds in bringing about its effect—in tho present case, 
manifestation of the Word,—its existence and efficiency can never be questioned. 
And specially aa such efficiency is proved by concomitance : the cognition of the Word 
existing only when .there is the manifesting agency of the utterance and not otherwise. 
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from tli© effects (it brings about). The only groan<3 for believing (the 
nttoram je to have the power of manifoisting the Word) lice in the fact of the 
cognition (pi tlie Word) appearing only when there is utterance. 

45. Thus then, it is by mean'it of supersensuous power alone, that 
these (utterances) impart a supersertanoua facility (power) to the Sense- 
organ (the ear), and thereby, become the causes of fcho manifoliation of 
Words. 

46-48, If it bo urged that <! the manifesting cause cannot be hetero¬ 
genous (to the manifested entity ”),—then (we ask), how can you hokl the 
ear to be the manifoster of sound ? And, how could the fiery lump be the 
immifosteis of the earthy jar P And, lastly, what homogeneity could there 
bo between the Con junction of the Soul (with the Mind, which conjunction 
is held by the Vu^Sshihas to be the manifestor of all perceptions) and 
the objects (perceived) P If you take your stand upon, some such gemie 
(as the summum genm “entity,” to which every tiring belongs, and through 
which all things may be said to be homogeneous),—then, that would serve 
us also (as both the Utterance and the Word would equally belong to the 
genus “entity”). Barring the moans of cognition or perception (of the 
Word), nothing else can be rightly regarded as the manifest or. 

48- 40. Therefore just as an homogenous entity is accepted to be a 
manifester, simply on the ground of its being the moans of perception,— 
so too would also an heterogeneous entity (be held to be a maui foster), mi 
the same ground of perception being concomitant with (f.c., existing on the 
existence of) that manifesting cause, 

49- 50. Not knowing the fact of the Utterance belonging to the Air, 
and thinking it to belong exclusively to the palate and other (places of 
Utterance in the mouth), the objector (in fcho JihSskya) has urged the 
objection—“eveu on the cessation of the (Utterance) the sound is heard, 
&e., &c.”—in order to prove the non-manifesting power (of Utterance), 

4M9 if utterances, being heterogonoons to Words, ofumofc bo the chief manifefiters, 
tiiuii the fCnr coultljudl be the man {fester of Bound an I m forth* “ Barring, &Q?* Thin is 
added in anticipation of the objection that the lamp being known to bo a manifoater of 
nlie jar, &Q; it was right to bring it forward us an instance; When, ns in the case of the 
Conjunction of Soul, people do not ordinarily know this as a munifester, it is not right 
to bring in forward, The sense of fcho KJrihd is that every thing that brings about 
the perception of an object is its manifesttr, and the Conjunction of the Soul is the 
means oF such perception; therefore this too is as good a manifester as anything else, 
43.49 Wo have the same grounds for accepting an heterogeneous entity to be a 
manifester, as we have for accepting an homogeneous ouo, 

49.60 Tbe iouud id heard even after the utterance, because it resides in (tie air. 
But the objector, who & made to apeak' in the fth'Hhya, is ignorant of the fact, and 
kaowa the sound too to reside tn the palate, &t\ ? which coiflos as soon as the speech has 
peaead. 

4 
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50- 51. And it is with regard to the fact of its belonging to the Air 
(and hence continuing even aftsg the speaking has ceased), that tho reply 
is given (in the BhSshya) that in fact, the Utterances do not cease. Till the 
assertion (in the lihdshyd) of the fact of (the sound) ” striking” (tho Air), 
Ac., Ac., the above objection as well as its reply remain with their con' 
noefcions (and sign i heat sous) obscure. 

51- 52. In the Bhashya passage beginning with “If, &o.,” the “ mani¬ 
festation,*'that ia spoken of, is possible in three ways: It is possible (I) 
through a change (sansMra) in the word itself, or (2) through that of 
the sense-organ (the Bar), or (3) through that of both. 

52- 53. Objections : “If the change were in the Word, theu all men 
would cognise it. Because of an entity, which is irupartite and at!-per¬ 
vading (as the Word is hold, by the MzxiiSnfalca, to be), there could bo no 
change in any one portion. 

53- 54. “ Nor is it possible for the process of change to be regulated 

in accordance with the diversity of its. substrates (i.e., the Ear of men 
hearing it). Because, being like the /I kfiga and the Soul, the Word (as 
held by the Mimansakci'} can have no substrate. 

54- 56. “ If tho Aka pa be held to bo the substrate (of the Word),— 

even then, the change cannot belong to a portion of tho Word, inasmuch 
as it is itself impartifc© ; and also because people always cognise the Word, 
in its entirety. If the Word had undergone a change, only in a portion 
of it, it could never bo cognised in its entirety, pervading, a j it does, over 
the whole extent of tho Akapa. 

56-58. “ If the Aar bo held to be the AkSpa itself, it being all-pervad¬ 
ing, the conjunction (with the Word uttered) would be equal (in the Ears of 
all men). And thus wr would have the possibility of hearing words oven 
from a great distance. And in this way (i.e., if tho Ear were to bo Aha pa), 
the Ears of all mon would become one (since Akciga is one); and conse¬ 
quently when one person hears something ail men would bear it (an 
absurdity), 

60.61 The utterances do not cense with tho speeoh. They continue in tho Air for 
some time. The fact of tho utterance belonging to the Air is known only when the 
Bhriahya has assorted tho sentence Abhigh&ta, &o.” 

61.53 Tho passage referred to is the Pnrvapaksha passage : “If the connection end 
dis,inaction (of the palate, &o.,) wore to manifest tho Word, &o.” 

63.68 Now begins tho setting forth of tho objection raised in tho Shashya referred 
to. The Word being the change produced in it by utterance, must belong to the whole 
of it. And as it is all-pervading all men wonld hear it. 

68 It cannot be held that the change is produced in the Word, only in so maoh as 
is in conjmmion with the Eer of men near the speaking man. 

69.68 The Ear of all men being all-pervading, tho sound made in America would be 
as well hoard by us as by those near the speaker. 
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58- 59. “ Inasmuch as the Akfi?a is impcirtite, it cannot bo held— 
for l-lit) double purpose of regulating (the change produced by u iterance, 
and the limitation of It oaring)—that the lilar is that part of the Ak3ga, 
which has been modified by the Virtue and Vico (of the person having the 
Ear). 

59- 60. “ These objections also apply to the theory of the FaipdfAt* 

has (who hold the Ear to be Alefifa); and to the doctrine of Kapil a (Scin- 
khya ) also, as the Ear, &c., being ail-pervading (inasmuch as ail sense- 
organs are modifications of Solt'-consoiousness, which is bold to be all-per¬ 
vading),—the same process of reasoning would apply. 

60- 61. “ (If the change belonged to the Ear, then) the Ear, being once 

changed ( winch, in the case of Ear, means being made capable of cognising 
sounds), would comprehend all tho Words. Just as the eye opened (and 
rendered capable of vision) for seeing a jar*, does not fail to see the cloth 
also (if it be before the eye). 

61- 62. “ The same objections would apply, if tho change belonged 

to the object (a e., the Word). Since the Word exists in tho same place (as 
tho ear), the change of tho one is not different from that of the other. 

62- 63, “ There would be a change in the ear, by the removal of 

tho air lilting up (tho cavity of) tho Ear. But we always see that when a 
covering is removed we perceive everything that may have lain in the 
place (covered), 

63- 64. “ Tho Word being held to bo one only, it is not possible for 

it to be changed (for one person) and not changed (for another person) at 
one and tho same time. And if only one of these conditions (changed 
or not changed) ho held to apply to it at a time,—then it would be either 

&S.69 Such inodifioaticm by the deeds of persons possessing the Ear, could explain the 
limitations in hearing. Because tho deeds of each person being different the capacities 
of their Ears would also bs different, 

And tho objection, is that, if the change producod by utterance were to belong 
to the Ear, All Words being external and all-pervading, the Ear is always in proxi¬ 
mity to all Words , hence, if it wore to be modified and run do rod capable of compre¬ 
hending Words, it would comprehend all the Words—which is an absurdity. 

31 Since the Word heard is oo-ex tensive with the Ear, the change of the Word is 
open to the same objections as the change of the Ear. 

bmj The) only ohangfr that is possible in the Ear and the Word is that which is 
brought ahont by the removal of the Air filling up the cavity of the Ear, Bnt in that 
onso the covering of Air, the only impediment of the Ear, having been removed, it would 
comprehend alt Words, becuuBO (hey also aro in the Ear, which is all-pervading like 
Akafu, and honco all the Words exist in it ; consequently if tho covering bo removed, all 
tho Words would equally be open to comprehension. 

as.8* it the Word wore to be changed once on !y, it would be so for all pooplo} and 
hones ail people would hear it. In the same way, if it were to bo not-obaugad only, no 
person would hear it. 
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cognised (heard), or not cognised, by all persona (at one and the same 
timi; '■ 

64- 65. “ If tho rthfwige bo held to belong to both (the Ear and the 

Word)*-—then this theory would be open to all the objections that have 
been shown above, to apply severally to each (i.c., to the change of Word 
and to that of the Ear). Therefore a partial cognition of the Word (i.e,, 
tho cognition of the Word by some people and not tho rest) would not be 
possible, unless the Word bo hold to bo a earned entity.” 

65- 66, The Bhashya has given a reply to the above, based upon 
(the theory of) tho change belonging to the Ear. The hearing by different 
individual hearers b regulated by a diversity among their Ears. 

66*67. ISTor do wo admit the Ear to be necessarily (identical with) 
AkQfa. Nor, again, is the Akaya itself impartite; inasmuch as this 
(impartite character) has been denied (with reasons) by the Jainas and 
tho Siinicli'tjas. 

67- 68. Therefore the Ear could either be a part of Ak&pet itself, or 
a distinct entity by it soli (without being open to tho aforesaid objections). 
And thus, in accordance with our theory, for each person, verily, there is 
a separate Ear—this being inferred from, the (otherwise) inexplicability 
of effects (in, the shape of the hearing, of different persons, being different 
from one another). 

68- 69. (Granting the theory of Ear being it/cSpa), oven though it 
(Ear) wore oue and all-pervading, yet, the change produced by utterance 
could belong only to tho substrate of the auditory Aka$a only. Therefore 
tho Word would bo cognised only by that Ear (auditory Akiiga) which is 
affected by that change (and thus there would be no chance for the Word 
being beard, or not heard, by all persons simultaneously) (as urged in K, 
G3-64). 

69- 70. If the change be attributed to the organ of Sense (the Ear), 
—even then, the change could (be held to) apply to the organ, through, its 
substrate (vis,, the tympanum iu the body of the hearer). And thus the 
Word would not be heard by that Ear, of which the tympanum has not 
been affected by the change (produced by the utterance). 

S6.S8 This refers to the Bhashya: One who holds the manifestation of words is 
not open to the said objections j because tho disjunctions imd conjunctions of the pniate, 
dcu., of the speaker, do nob afreet tho Ear that is at a distance, &e., Ac. 

6 '’-® s If tho Ear of ouch person were uot distinct, we could not explftiu the fact of 
a Word being hoard by one person, and not by others. 

&,, - S9 Substrate of tho auditory Akaqa is the Ear in tho body. 

fi&.IO And coneeyuently wo would not have the absurdity urged m K. 03-fit, 
'I hat is to eay, there could be no chance of tho Word being either heard, or not hoard, by 
all persons Binraltaiieouaiy, 
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70- 71, An utterance does not offeot any change In the auditory organ, 
if it fails to reach I he Ear (iri the body). Therefore the applicability of 
the change (produced by utterance) in regulated by the diversity of the 
corporeal Ear (which is different for each person) (and ctmsoqiienfly there 
is no chance of the absurdity of a Word being heard by all persons simul¬ 
taneously, or that of a very distant sound being heard with as much dis¬ 
tinctness as one hear at hand). 

71- 72, Obj, : “ But thou, the anditovyrorgan, having been affected by 
the change in one corporeal substrate, would become tho means of cognising 
(that Word} in all persons,—for those who hold all auditory sense to be one 
only (on the ground of its being identical with Akapa, which is one).” 

72- 73. The cognition (audition of the Word ) is held to bo produced 
m tho bodily organ of persons. Consequently the change (appearing in 
tho organ of one body), appealing in a plaoo other than the principal ele¬ 
ment (audition of the Word by other persons)) fails in an essential factor 
(necessary for audition by others). 

73- 74. .Even one soul, though impartite, and as such cognising (a 
Word) by its whole self, has the cog nil ion in the body it occupies (and which 
it has acquired in accordance with its past deed*). And after this explana¬ 
tion, our theory no longer remains faulty (objectionable). 

74- 75, Just as the Akapa, though one (and impartite), comes to be 
diversely connected with several partite objects severally,—so in the same 
maimer* would it also be open to change and non-change (in accordance 
with its substrates in. tho bodies of men) (and hence the change in one 
auditory Akupa could not load to the cognition of another person, and so 
forth as urged iu KnnkSs 56-57 et seg). 

75- 76. Even though Akapa is impartite and all-pervading, yet the 
“connection” (of Ak5pa with the partite objects, jar, Ac,,) having a dual 
substrate (in the shape of Akapa and tho partite object), depends upon the 
(partite objects) jar, Ac., lying on tho earth on’y (and as such, the connec¬ 
tion cannot be said to be all-pervading). 

7l.l* Tho sense in one person being the snme ae in other persons: if it happens 
to bo affected in the Bar of one person, anti load to his cognition of the Word, it would 
remain affected oven in tho Ear of other persona. Therefore when one person hears 
a sound, all others would hoar it, 

7*.7S Change ia a secondary elomont in cognition which is the principal element. 
And the secondary element, in order to bo effective, mu&t be hi the same place as the 
primary. The cognition is to be produced in the bodies of men mid nowhere else. 
Therefor© the change affecting the sense in llama's body cannot bring about a cogni¬ 
tion iu the body of Krishna. Because the change in Kama is not co-eatonsivo with the 
cognition in Krishna. 

is .',.3 This ia iu anticipation of tho objoetion that tho connection of Akupa w mid 
also bo all- pervading. 
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70-77. Deafness, Ac., are also regulated by the same cause («.*., by 
tho effects produced in fello bodily organ). And this (deafness) is not 
experienced by another (i.e., a ny Soul other than the one to which the parti¬ 
cular body, with the deranged ear, belongs),—inasmuch as it is influenced 
by the virtno and vice (of that particular Soul). 

77- 78. Just as in the case of a village lord, when removed from 
the mastery over the village,"though he continues to reside in the village, 
yet he does not enjoy (the possession of) the village,—so, in the same 
maimer, though the Soul of a deaf person continues to reside in the body, 
yet. beiug deprived of its mastery (over the organ of audition), it docs nob 
hear any sounds, oven when others (near him) hear it. 

78- 80. 'Even if (it be granted that), like the auditory sense, the 
Word and its substrate too aro without any parts (i.e., impartite) and 
incapable of occupying any one place (i.e., all-pervacUug,—even then, the 
theory is not open to the (aforesaid) objections. Because the air-vibra¬ 
tions, winch aro held to be the manifesfcers (of the Word), are both en¬ 
dowed with parts and capable of occupying different places (i.e., are neither 
impartite nor all-pervading). And (of these manifesting air-vibrations) 
there are different classes also,—on which (classes) are based tho changes 
(produced in the auditory sense). 

80- 81. Just as, in your theory, the air-vibration (utterance) put 
forth for one Word, does not produce another Word,—so, in our theory too, 
the vibration, capable of producing changes, in the Ear, enabling it to 
cognise one Word, will not be able to make a change for the sake of an¬ 
other Word. 

81- 82. Just as any one of the contacts of tho palate, &o, (by tho 
speaker), (put forth for the pronunciation of one Word) cannot, in your 
theory, produce another Word,—so, in the same manner, any one of these 

16.11 Deafness results when the bodily organ, Ear, which is tho substrate of audi¬ 
tory sense, becomes deranged. Hence both the ability and inability ok’ the auditory 
sense mast depend upon tho effects prorlooed (or changes brought about) in the bodily 
organ. 

19.80 “jSfafti/esier "- 1 that which renders cognisable. “ Different clams ”— For one 
class of Letters there is one class of Air.vibrations; and so ou with e&oh letter that 
is pronoun cod. And the change produced in the auditory sense is none other than the 
contact with these Vibrations. The Ear coming in contact with a vibration, cognises 
only tliat letter (or Sound) which belongs to the same class as (fee., is homogeneous (to 
that vibration. This Karika meets the objection urged in Kdtihds 60-0.1. 

8A-8i Even one who holds the theory of words being caused finds it necessary 
to assort that Words can be produced only by such air-vibrations as are homogeneous 
to them. 

This meets* the objection urged in fCd. ikae 62-63 and shows how i( 

-W<n3f is not possible. 
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contacts of the palate, Ac., which is capable of putting forth such sounds 
as bring about changes in the auditory sense favourable for the cognition 
of any one particular Letter, is not ablo to indicate sounds of other Letters. 

82- 83. Therefore, both in the theory laying clown the production of 
Words, and that holding their manifestation, the diversity of all capabilities 
(for producing changes in the Auditary Sense, Ac., Ac,), is equally inferable 
from the (otherwise) inexplicability of certain well-known effects (every¬ 
day facts of ordinary life). And (from the same inexplicability) could 
also bo iuferred the diversity of effort and desire to speak (which inference 
too is equally possible in both theories). 

83- 84. If the change be held to belong to the object (Word), then too 
the change would apply to one Word only (and not to all, as urged in 
Knrikas 61-0*2), And even this one would not ba heard by all men (simul¬ 
taneously), on account of a difference in their capabilities, 

84- 86. Just as (in your theory) though the Word is produced equally 
with regard to all men, yet it .is not cognised by all (simultaneously), on 
account (as you explain) of the fact of (its cognition depending upon) the 
divisions of direction, flacc> Ac.,—so, in the same manner (in onr theory 
also) when a Word is affected by changes brought about by sounds produced 
in proximity to some men, the Word :s beard by these men alone, and not 
by those that are at a distance (from those sounds). 

86-87. Even if it be held that the changes belong to both (the Ear 
and the Word), the assertion (in Kiirikas 64-65) of this being open to both 
objections (urged against the change of “ Word '* and change of “ Ear ”) 
is untrue, Because on account of discrepancies in either (of those two 
changes of Word and Ear), all (Words) are not heard by all (Ears of all 
men). 

87, A method (of the cognition of Word) must necessarily be laid 
down by such inquirers as strictly follow the universally accepted fact of 
the hearing (of Words) obeying the desire to speak (on the part of the 
speaker). 

88-90. In this matter, some people (the Vaifishihas) hold that the 
Word (sound) is primarily produced by Conjunction and ‘Disjunction ; fhat 

88.84 « Difference in capabilities.”—One who is at^a distance is not as able to henr 
ns one who is near. The latter half meets the objection urged in in Karikas 63.(34. 

SM3 Just as your cognition of the Word is governed by Direction, Ac,, so are nlso 
our changes of Words, Ao. 

W.81 A discrepancy iu the Ear of people (caused by distance, Ac.), makes it 
impossible for all men to hear a sound simultaneously. And a discrepancy of the 
Word (caused by the fact of one sound manifesting only one Word), makes it impost. 
Bible for nil the Words to bo heard at one and the same time. 

88. i9 By 0.injunction, as in the case of the dram struck by the stick, and by Die- 
junction, as in that of the date. 
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from this (sound) is produced another sound similar to it; and that in a 
place next, to this is produced another sound also similar to it, thon follows 
another, and so on, in the manner of waves and ripples; and it is the last 
sound (of the series) that is caught by the Bar. 

90- 91. But, iu this theory, there are many assumptions of imper¬ 
ceptible facts. In the case of a sound, wo are never cognisant of any multi¬ 
plicity c c sounds (as held by tho Vaiftshika). 

91- 92. Even the fact of one sound producing another is groundless, 
inasmuch as sound boa no action. Nor can an immaterial entity (like 
sound),—being, as it is, incapable of staking (against anything)—produc: 
au effect in a place removed from itself. 

92- 98. Nor is there any means of regulating tho production of 
sounds, with regard to the limit oE their reach. Nor is there any cause that 
could account for the restriction of the direction (of sounds), and for the 
fact of (sounds) following the current of winds. 

93- 94. It is hard to prove that a sound produces another which is 
eifchor similar or homogeneous to it. Nor are wo cognisant oE any grounds 
for believing tho production (of sounds) to extend o.u all sides (specially 
as waves and ripples, which you cite as an instance of the method, proceed 
in a single direction). 

94- 95. And again, it is not possible for foregoing sounds, that are 
entirely destroyed (without leaving any trace), to produce the subsequent 
sounds, which had absolutely no existence before. And just as tho possi¬ 
bility of a series of cognitions (has been rejected under Nw<ilimbamva$a) f 
so too is the possibility of a series of sounds (inadmissible). 

95- 96, lathe case of the Waves, —since they have a certain volo- 

90.9S We do not cognise iho sound heard to be different from the sound utter d. 

91.93 if an immaterial entity were to have each an effect, then snob effects (acanthi) 
would bo possible* oven beneath tho ground the sound produced above the ground 
would bo board in the nether world h because &n immaterial object would never be re¬ 
tarded in its progress by any such interceptions as those presented by material objects, 
like the Earth, Ac. 

95.93 Sound being immaterial, what would be tbe means wliereby wo could accept 
the theory that tho series of these sounds stops short at a certain point, beyond which 
it does nob go* And since no such cause can bo found there would bo an endless series 
of a sound, whioh would thus come to bo heard simultaneously by the whole world. 

If sound bo immaterial, bow could wo explain the fact of its being produced iu one 
direction, or the fact of its being caused in the wake of word-currents—both of which 
are possible only with material objects ? 

93 Since a sound cannot be a material cause, it cannot produce another sound. 

94-96 A sound on being produced is instantly destroyed and no trace of it is left be¬ 
hind. How then can this be the cause of the next sound in the Series, which, till then, 
has had no ?,ort of existence ? 

96 M A tipple has a certain velocity for a long time after its first appearance, and 
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city (motion) and action, it is possible for them to produce oilecis n places 
oihdf than that of the cause (/,o,, tho first ripple, having motion, cap pro¬ 
duce another ripple, even at a distance from it). Because the action 
of such (mobile) causes lasts so long as the velocity (or motion) 
lasts. 

96- 97. (Granting such a, production of sounds) this production could 
not be impeded by the intervention of walls, &c ., because the existence ol 
an immaterial substance (like sound) in the midst of a material substance 
(like the wall) is not impossible. 

97- 98. And further, "Walls, Ac., do not serve either to destroy or 
remove the Aktipa (and hence, sound being a property of AkUpa cannot be 
destroyed or in any way intercepted by the Wall). Therefore, even inside 
the Wall, Akflpa cannot bo rendered imperceptible. 

98- 99. If -I&opa did not formerly exist in the place, then the very ex¬ 
istence of the Wall,—as also of all its inner parts,-—would be a contradiction 
(because all tilings exist in space, which is the same as Ayfcdspw). Because 
these cannot have any existence in a material substance. 

99- 100. If it be held that " the JkBfa bears only tho production of 
such so nods, which avo free from any contact with a substance having the 
character of an interceptor,”—such a statement lias no reasons in its 
favour. 

100- 101. This statement cannot be said to be proved by Apparent 
In consistency ; inasmuch as the fact (of sound being intercepted) is cap¬ 
able of being otherwise explained. And, as a matter of fact, this (Appar¬ 
ent Inconsistency) is not held to bo a means of right notion by those who 
admit of only two such means (Souse-perception and Inference). 

so long :ta this velocity lasts, it will go on producing other ripples. This is not possible 
in the case of sound, which Jiur neither velocity nor motion. 

91.S3 Because, being immaterial and lill-pevvading, the •ik&ja must have existed la 
die place, prior to the erection of the wall; and Binc-e it conld not he in any way inter¬ 
cepted by the presonoo of the wall, it must bo admitted to continue in the place oven 
after the wall has been built. 

95.99 « Because, Ac,”—Since it is so, they must be held to have their existence in 
an immaterial entity like Akafa, 

99.100 yhts qualification is a saving clause against the argument based on tho 
intervention of the wall. The objection means to imply that, since the sound, in the 
case of tho presence of a wall, is in contact with an intercepting substance in the shape 
of the wall, therefore it cannot be said to bo producod when its progress hag been stop¬ 
ped by the wall. Hence, behind tho w.ill, the sound is not heard. 

loo.idi it la only when a fact is not cognisable, and cannot be explained without tho 
admission of a certain other fact, that this latter is accepted on the (otherwise! apparent 
inconsistency of the former fact. In the case of sound, however, all the facts aro ap¬ 
plicable in accordance with the lU7i;i«nsa«a’s theory* Therefore, there is no Incon¬ 
sistency that would lend support to any now theory, 
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101- lf>2, Nor can the assumption bo said to be due to Inferencej in¬ 
asmuch as no relation (of concomitance) is perceived (to exist between pro¬ 
duction and any invisible entity, as ibo intermediate sounds propounded 
by the V&tyithika)* If it be urged that “ we could have the Inference 
from a general affirmative premise,— ” then, in that case, your reasoning 
would be contradictory. 

102- 103. Thus, (if it be argued that)—“a sound is productive of 
homogeneous sounds,—because it is a property,—like the Sense-organs (of 
Taste,' &c.)t’‘—(this would he mot by the counter-argument based upon the 
sanrn premise): viz : A sound is not productive of other sounds,—for the same 
reason (f.e., because it is a property, and properties are not productive of 
other properties). (And if the production of other sounds were like the 
productions of the Seusc-organs, then, as these latter appear iu the same 
point of space as is occupied by the Sense-organ, so in the same manner, 
the intermediate sounds) would appear iu the same place as that occupied 
by the primary sound (and thus there could be no transmission of sounds). 

J03*105. Because (it is a matter of common experience that) the 
place, which is occupied by Iho parts of the piece of cloth, is also the place 
where all its properties exist, and it ii? the same place where the whole 
(piece of cloth) made up of the parts also exists; and the properties of the 
whole, too, occupy the same place (as is held by the Whole itself). Thus, 
wo have co-extensiveness (of the properties of the Cause and those of the 
Caused). In the same manner (we could infer that), all the (subsequent 
intervening) sounds have noplace other than that held by the primary 

(first) sound. _ . 

105-106. A sound does not produce another sound,—because it is a 
sound,—like the final sound (where the series of the \ aif&sh'.Ica ends). 
Similarly, Coujunction and Disjunction (held by the Vaipeshika to.bo 
productive of sounds) (do not produce sounds)—because they are Ho (t.e., 
because they are Conjunction and Disjunction), like any other ordinary 
Conjunction and Disjunction. 


106-107. Iu fact, the theories of the movement of the sound, and 
that of the auditory sense,—as held by the Jaina and the Sfinhhya respect¬ 
ively,— are more reasonable than the above (Vai^shika) theory. But- 
these, too, become untenable, on account, of ihe following reasons. 

101.103 The Inference from general affirmation is shown in the llrst halt of the 
Karika. “ Contradictory "—also proving a proposition aimed tit. 

ins. 1<W syllogism proving the fact of sounds not producing sounds. 

104.101 The JTotttR theory is that the sound having been uttered travels bodily to the 
ear of the heater. And the Sfinkhyn theory is that the sense being all-pervading travel* 
to the region where the sound is produced. 
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107-108. Tie travelling of sound, aa proposed by the Jainu, is an 
1 in perceptible fact, a3 are also the materiality and tangibility (of sounds) 
the suppression of existing sounds, non-cognisability by the tactile sense 
(oven in presence of its tangibility), and the existence of many subtile fac¬ 
tors (technically called, by the -Tainas, u Pitdgala ”). 

100. How can there be any production (of the final perceptible 
sound) by means of thane (subtile faotors), which are imperceptible (and 
“ sucb in ^apablo of producing perceptible entities) ? And, from what sort 
of diversity in the process of production would proceed the diversity of 
the bettors (appearing in the sound) ? 

110*111, la the absence of fluidity in these (subtile factors), how can 
they be said to be mixed up (into a complete whole, in the shape of the 
sound) P And (even if such mixing up be admitted, as in the case of a 
lump of Hour), how »s it that in the travelling (from the region where 
the sound is produced to that where it is hoard), the sound 'is not dissi¬ 
pated(and blown away) by the air-currents f—specially as these parts 
(ns., the subtile factors making tip the sound) are extremely light (being 
subtile) and are not hound together (into a composite whole) by any thing. 
And just as a lump of clay is shattered (into fragments) by striking 
against trees, so would the sound also (bo shattered into its imperceptible 
component fragments by its striking against trees, Ao. t intervening in 
its path, from the place of production to that of its cognition). 

112-113, (If the sound be held to be a component whole, made up of 
parts, then) having entered into the Ear of ono man, it oould not bo heard 
by others. Nor is there auy cause for the multiplicity of intervening 
sounds, Nor, lastly, is it possible, for one and the same (component 
sound) to travel oh all sides (in order to he heard by different parsons). 

113. Even in accordance with the theory that it is the Auditory 
Sense that moves (to the region where the sound is produced),—auoh (motion 
or the Auditory Sense) is not possible. And if {it beheld that) it is the func¬ 
tion (or action of the Ear) that travels, then (in that case) it would nieau 
the assumption of two imperceptible faotors (since neither the function of 
the Ear nor the travelling of the function is perceptible). And further, 
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(in this theory) you would. have a modification, (of the Auditory Sense) by 
a distant object (viz., the sound, tvI iioh is always produced at a certain dis¬ 
tance from the Ear)- 

114- 115. If it bo bold that (the Auditory Sense) gets (at the distant 
sound), on necout of its all-pervading character,—then, this fact would 
apply equally well to tiro case of very distant sou mis (and hence all sounds 
would be heard equally well) ; and, as such, the modification or non-modi¬ 
fication (of the Auditory Sense) would be brought about; by all sounds 
equally, and not differently (the difference, in our theory, being based upon 
the distance or the proximity of the sound produced). 

115- 116. If it be held that the Auditory Souse is modified by those 
(sounds) that have no (particular) relation with it; then, as shown above, 
non-relation being equal (in the case of sounds noar, and distant), there 
would be no speciality in the near sound (whereby such sound would be 
hoard, and not the one at a distance). 

116- 117. And further, the function of the Auditory Souse, being im¬ 
material, could not be intercepted by any material obstacles; and hence, 
wherefore should an intercepted sound not be heard P 

117- 119. If the modification were to belong to the Auditory Sense 
(which the Scinkhya holds to bo all-pervading), then there would bo no rea¬ 
son for any limit (as to the reach of its cognition, — i.e,, it would cognise all 
sounds) ; nor would it be possible for the function of the Auditory Sense to 
be urged mostly in the same direction as the wind (and as such the greater 
reach of the sound in that direction would not he explicable) ; and it 
would be as possible for it to bo intercepted in that direction and to move, 
with greater facility, against the wind (which facts militate, against the 
fact of the greater audibility of sounds in the said direction); because, 
in that case, the help of the wind, belonging to the Auditory Sense, would 
not belong to the sound. 


119- 120. Those who hold that the sound is cognised by the Auditory 
Sense, without coming in contact with, it,—will have this non-contact 
applicable equally to the case of distant and near sounds (and hence there 
could he no difference in the hearing of these). 

120- 121. And in that case, both in the case of distant and near sounds, 

I LA .114 jJow begins the refutation of the SanJehya theory, 

116 .U 1 “ Intercepted j * by obstacles, like a wall, Jfco. 

119,U0 This Karika and the next meet the BautUVid theory that the Auditory Sense 
cognises tho sound without couiing in any sort of contact, with it, 

ise.iai Sines all sounds would be equal in having no contact, and as such equally 
cognisable. 
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cognition or non-cognition would be equflpy possible. And there would 
bo no sequence, or Intensity or Icnvness, <fce., of sounds. 


121- 122. Therefore, we must now enquire into the process of hear¬ 
ing, from the standpoint of the Qroiriya (the Mimanzaka). It is an un¬ 
doubted. fact (of perception) that (In speaking) the internal Air, being 
struck by the mental effort (of the speaker) moves (out oF thcsjimuth). 

122- 123. And this (Air) requires (for going out of the throat) 111 
conjunction and disji,notion of (he (tongue with the) palate, &c. Ami since 
fho Air has a certain forco (with which it moves), it moves along so long as 
this initiatory force lasts, 

123*124, And It is also certain that, in moving along, the Air and 
its constituent particles come in contact with, and are disjoined from, the 
still (calm) Air (through which i!; pusses). 

124- 125. Having reached the dfaipa (Space) in the Ear, the Air im¬ 
parts n certain faculty, or potency, to the Auditory Sense ; and since (he 
sound is heard only when this (faculty) nppears, therefore, we admit of its 
existence in the shape of a change (Sansham, produced in the Sense),—and 
this is the only imperceptible factor that wo assume. 

125- 1(2(5. And tins 1 faculty ” tint wo assume, is like the faculty of 
producing (the sound, held by the other party) ; and it is nothing more than 
that. And similarly (t, s.. as in the case of the opposite theory) wo would 
assume particular faculties from the fact of the cognition of: particular 
sounds. 

126- 127. The production of Words (and sounds) having been rejected, 

ISI.IM With this begins the expounding of the proper JJiimmu’iJca theory—Cf. the fol¬ 
lowing KihVcai of Pa.'iiti !—“ The soul having cognised the objects produces in the mind 
a desire to speak ; it strikes the fire in the br,dy ; and this, fire moves t.lie air inside ; thin 
u'v moving op strikes the head (brain ?) t.nd returns to the month, and there brings 
forth the Word,” Such is the production of the anuud of the word ; this sound strikes 
the outer air with a certain forco; and so far as this force lasts in the outer air, np to that 
place, and till that time, the word is beard. It is shown in the Kurik.i that every hem of 
this theory is amenable to perception, the onlyfin persons uou a element being that of the 
change produced in the Bur by tbe sound. Whenever the ordh ary Air is struck by 
anything it moves ; and so it mast be with the Air in the body. 

IfSJSU And since it comes in contact with the calm Air all ronnd, therefore i> quite 
possible for the sound to bo disseminated, and spread along, on rvTl sides of its source. 

1S6.1S8 They too assume the appearance of a faculty in -ho car, like as. They 
make tbe faculty productive of the sound, while we only bold it to be capable of mak¬ 
ing the ear cognise the sound. So the fact of assuming an Imperceptible faculty is com¬ 
mon to both of ns. 

iss.lil The production of sounds is rejected under tbe Sutra “ Darqanazya pat dr* 
thati'iH." (I-i-18), 
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—since the process of hearing them is not otherwise explicable,—we assume 
the (imperceptible) fact of specific changes being produced (in the Auditory 
Sense) by the sounds, 

127- 128, That which proves the existence of such a faculty of sounds 
(producing the changes) is the fact of (the change) appearing only when 
that faculty exists just as in the case of the faculty of the Auditory 
Sense (which is proved by tbofactof hearing appearing only when the faculty 
exists). And the intellect (that was engaged iu the assumption, or explana¬ 
tion, of the production of the change) is taken up by the same (i,e., by 
the assumption of the faculty of sounds to bring about the changes). 

128- 130. The interception cfiueed by a Wall, &c., is quite possible, in 
the case of the Air. Aneltho striking against the tympanum (of which we are 
at times cognisant) is due to the great force of the Air-current. And since 
the Air baa its own intensity, as well as that of its velocity, perishable,— 
arid since it moves along in a certain order of sequence,—therefore, it 
conies to bo the sole cause of tho change (in the Auditory Sense) of the 
order of sequence (in the hearing of the sound), ns also of the intensity and 
lowness, &c. (of the sound). 


130-132. It is this “modification” (of the Auditory Sense) as the 
means of the comprehension of sounds, that some people, (Bhartymitra, 
&c.), thinking themselves to be learned, hold to be the “ Auditory Sense ” 
itself. But this is only a changing of (or play upon) names j and yet 
they feel elated in their own minds (at having discovered a new theory) ; 
whereas this pride is only false, inasmuch as they have not discovered 
anything new. 

132- 133. The Bhashya too, has not mentioned the “Auditory Sense” 
to be anything other than a change produced by the sounds. Beyond 
this, what else have they found to be indicated by the word “Auditory 
Sense ” (that they seek to improve upon the BhSehya)'? 

133- 135. People always use the word “ Sauskdra ” (“ modification ”) 

U7.12* “ Intellect, ten when we enquire into the production of this change, we ere 
satisfied'by the assumption of euoh a faculty in the sounds uttered. 

iss.iso* By “ Etc.,” are meant the foots of the sound being beard near and not at a 
distance, the fact of its greater reach in the same direction as the wind, its diffusion 
oil all sides (causedby the current of Air passing on all sides], 

liO.lsa They hold the Modification to be the Sense, They admit of the Modification 
and the Sense both ; hut change their names. 

U.9.J8’} The only difference between onr statement of the fact and theirs is, that 
they call the ."/acuity” itself the “ Auditory Sense ; 51 while we apply this name to an 
Entity {a sense-organ) endowed with this faculty . And that the latter fact is tine 
Is proved by our every-day experience. 
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as a generic name applicable (in common) to all entities belonging to the 
same class (of superseusmous entities/' to which the aforesaid faculty 
of the Auditory Sense belongs), — the existence of which entities is infer" 
red from their effects, fiat the word “£Vofm M (Auditory Sense) is not 
known (by people) to have any connection with the denotation of the word 
“ Sanskftra ; and as such, the word (< Auditory-Sense ” cannot renounce 
its own specific denotation {known to every person), and denote the 
“ Sansk&ra ” (which is always known to be only a generic entity). 

(135-136). —The author of the BhShhya has laid down, in the begin¬ 
ning, the ,f nou-optionality ” of the denotations of words. And this (rule) 
would be surely violated by those (who optionally, without any grounds) 
attribute the word “pVo/ra" to the SansMra. 

136- 137. The word tk protra ” is known, by all men, to apply to 
to something other than the Satiskara. And hence (by asserting it to 
mean San&kdra ) we would separate the word “ Crotra ” from its well- 
known signification, without any reason. 

137- 138. It is established, on the ground of Scriptures, that the Sense- 
organs accrue to tho man, while lie is yet iu the womb; and this show's that 
they exist oven prior to the appearance of their effects (cognitions). And 
this (Scriptural Assertion) ia violated (by the theory that the Auditory 
Sense is identical with Sansk&ra). 

J38-139. And further, the relation of the word with the meaning, 
cannot, in any way, be created (anew) by us. If the Auditory Sense be held 
to bo momentary (as it necessarily must bo, if it be held to be identical 
with Savakara, which ia only momentary ),— then the relation of this (word 
“ Crotra") with its meaning (Sansk&ra, which is produced by sounds, and 
aa such a caused entity), could not but be such as is created, by us (and as 
such non-eternal). (And this would go against the theory of the ekemality 
of the relation of Words with their meanings, as held by all the Mlmttnm* 
has,) 

139-140, If it be urged that “ the same would be the case with the word 
* Sanskani* (which is admitted by the Mwuinsaka to denote SawkBras, 
that are momontary and non -eternal)/’ —then (we reply that) other 
JSnnsJcdras remain (even when one SatukUw has been destroyed; and we 
hold the denotation of the word “ Sansk&ra " to apply to the class ° Sam- 
h&ra” which is eternal). (Apart from tho class) however, there are 
some individual Sanskfinis (as those of tho Yogi) that continue for hundreds 
of years. Hence, the relation of the word “ Sansk&ra " with tho Sansk&ra 
(considered either as a class, or as an individual) can never be destroyed. 

187.189 " Violated"—becanse the Sansk&ra in concomitant with the cognition of tho 
word; but there id no such cognition in the womb; while the Qruti declares that the 
senses accrue to the child in the 5th month after conception. 
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140-141, Then again, tho wovcl “ Qroira ,,"—priov to tho ■ production 
o£ tho) jBqnsk#ra t as also after it,—-is always, known to apply to an object 
located in a certain place (part of the body, the Ear), 

M2, And wo can hold the.continuance (permanence) of the ^-Audi¬ 
tory Sense” on (ho ground of its being a sense, like the “Tactile Sense/ 
4c! And liersce it cannot be said to be momentarily created (and as such 
can not bp identical with a Suniikflvti." that is created and destroyed 
at every moment). 

143, If by contact with sound, the “Auditory” Sense wore to "be 
produced (ns hold by those who bold the sense to bo identical with Sans- 
ki^ru, which is produced by the sound),—then how is. it that it is not 
found (to be produced) in tho case of the deaf person P 

144, Because that which docs not exist in a person, is naturally 
capable of being produced,—thercioro, the “ Auditory bouse, which is 
wanted (for the cognition of sounds), would bo produced, even for tho deaf 
(which is impossible). 

145-140. If it bo urged that “ the same contingency would apply to 
the theory of 8 anskara (being produced by tho sound),” — (then we reply 
that), the StuiskUrct cannot be produced in the Sense which has boon 
destroyed (or deranged, as it is iu tho deaf). Sounds are unable to pro¬ 
duce any changes (iSansfedru) in the “Auditory Sense (of the deaf) 
which is covered over by derangements. But if it be hold that it is the 
Sense (of audition) itself, which (being identical with Sanskara) is pro¬ 
duced (by spunds), thou, in that case, there could be no obstruction (to 
the production of the Auditory Sense, even in deaf persons), 

140-147. Those (Yai^hikus) who hold the Senses to be material 

liO.i tl This anticipates the following argument : The lino of argument that the M"- 
nwrneafco follows with regal’d iio the signification of Sanahara by tho word “ Sanak&ra,” 
would also apply to tho ease of tho sigiiilicatiou of Sct’nnkdra by the word 41 QrotruS’ 
The souse of tho KariU is that this ia not possible, inasmuch ns Banskara is held to bo 
-signified by the word “ fifanslsra,” simply because, apart from tho Sanskara this word 
is (omul to have no moaning. In tho C ise of the word “ CJ rotra.,’ ’ on the other hand, 
even prior to, find after tho Sonshira Iras appeared and disappeared, it ia found to 
denote tho Ear in the body j therefore tin word « Qrotra ,> cannot be accepted to denote 
Sanshhm. 

HS Tho Ear of the deaf com os in contact with the sound j anti thia contact, produc¬ 
ing his Auditory Sense, would wake tho sound heard by him. 

I** It cannot bo urged thnt the deaf does not have tho Sense, because ho has not 
got it. Because it iB only that which one lias not got which can be produced by ade¬ 
quate censes. 

U6.US The sense of this) objection is that if tho oogmtion of sound be due to 
Sansktira, it would be produced for tho deaf also, and he would also hoar sounds- 

m.Hl The word “ Sansfrh-as,” ns applied to the case of the Auditory Sense (a well- 
known object), moans tho capability of the Souse to bring about an effect in the shape uf 
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(each Senso belonging to a particular material substance) bold a certain 
part of Altfipa to bp the Sense of Audition. And bow would you (who hold 
that the Sense is produced by the sound) reject the fact of the existence of 
this (part of AkBpct, as the Auditory Sense), oven prior to the (production 
of the) sound ? 

147448. The capability, of a certain well-known object, to bring 
about n certain effect,—which (capability) is brought about by other 
agencies,—is what is known to be denoted by the word “ Sanskftra ”; and 
on what grounds would you reject the fact of this denotation ? 

14844Q, The mere denial (without any reasons) of facts ordinarily 
well-known, and supported by tho Scriptures, is a profitless waste of labour 
(lit., useless shedding of perspiration),—like the (dog's) chewing of the 
cows’ horns (which does not give it any food, and is more waste of labour). 

149- 150. If it be absolutely necessary to deny the assertion of the 
Naiyayilm (as to a curtain part of Ak&ga being the Auditory Sense),—then 
you must seek to establish the fact of space (“ Dik ’’) being the Sense of 
Audition, on tbe ground of its being laid down in tlio Veda. 

150- 152. “ The Auditory Sense returns to the Quarters to Space)" 

— such is the assertion of the Veda, in the chapter on “Dissolutions" 
(where it is asserted that the various Senses return to the various material 
substances). And this assertion implies that the Sense returns to its primary 
condition (Space). Just as, with regard to the “ Sense of Vision,” we have 
the passage “ the Sense of Vision returns to the Sun," which moans that 
the primary condition of tbe Sense of Vision is Fire (or Light ),—^exactly 
in the same manner (the passage declaring tlio return of the Sense of Audi¬ 
tion to Space means that) the Souse of Audition is constituted by Space 
(which is its primary condition). 

152- 153. Space is all-pervading and one, and extends as far as the 
Ahtya. ', and when this (.Space) is limited within the region of the ear 
(Lu the body), it bocomes the “ Auditory Sense,”—just as AkSpa is held to 
be (by the Va'i[Bshikas), 

153- 154. And the arguments, —that the Vaip&shika can urge in favour 
of the theory that the Auditory Sense is a part of Akaga ,—will all apply 
equally well to our theory that the Auditory Sense is a part of Space. 
The only difference is that our theory ia supported bv the Veda (while 
the VaipBshika theory is opposed to it). 

154- 155. Therefore the " Auditory Sense ” must be held to be that 

the cognition of sounds; arid thin capability ia cl on to the somid-waves in the air striking 
them. This is known to all men. Ami on what grounds do you swk to deny the fact of 
aneh Bigniile&fcioa of the word p 

1M.1E4 The character of Space is tnueh the same as that of Akdpa. 

iH.itt “Changed," i,e,, the SunsJuira produced by the Bound belongs to the part, of 
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part of the substance 14 Space," winch is influenced by the virtuous and 
vicious deeds (of the person to whom the Sense belongs), and which (under 
this influence) comes to be limited within the hole of the Bar (in t.he man's 
body). And it is this {part of Space, as constituting the Auditory Sense) 
that is changed (by the sounds striking it). 


155-153. Thus, then, the fact of the Sound’(Word) not persisting 
(contining to exist) is due to (the absence of} other tilings; ami thus the 
argument (in Sutra 7) is inconclusive. If it he taken to declare the fact 
of the non-continuance of the cognition of the Word, then we have such 
non-continuance (of cognition) even in the case of the Ahrlga (contained in 
the Wol' which has) disappeared (i.e., boou covered up by the filling up 
of tlio welt) (and hence the argument becomes doubtful). 

157- 158. Nor can dtutructibility belong to a substance (like Akdpa) 
which does not consist of (is not caused by) another substance, ff it bo 
urged that 4 ‘ in the ease of Akfiga wo have an inferential argument which 
proves its continued existence (even in the case of the filling up of the 
Well),"—then (we reply that), in the case of the Word too, we have an 
Inference {based upon the fact of its boiug recognised to be the same as 
the one heard before, which proves that the same Word continued to exist 
all along). 

158 - 159 , On account of the use of the word 44 Karoti ” (“docs,” with 
regard to Words), it has been asserted (in Sutra 9 )— that the word is a caused 

ficmi which on< infers the fact of words being caused,—then (we reply that) the mere 
Space as constituting the Sense of Audition, and renders it capable of cognising the 
Bottnd, 

166 This recapitulates tho arguments that have been urged against the Siitra 
H A(tthanit u (1 —i—7). 

The non-continuance of the Word is due to the fact of tho non-continuance of the 
object signified by the Word, and not to the destruction of the Word. And as for the 
non-continuance of the cognition of the Word, this cannot bo any ground for nsserting 
the Word to he caused, and non-eternal. Because if this be accepted to be sufficient 
ground for such conclusion,—then that would apply also to Ikttga, which is known to he 
caused and eternal. And hence, the argument beoomes doubtful. 

161.168 With this begins tho consideration of the fourteenth Siitra, whioh meets the 
argument urged in the Sutra “ *KaTotitdbdat *’ (1—i—8). 

The word “jraroti” properly signifies the production of something that did not 
exist before. But thiB is not applicable to words; because even when we have the asser¬ 
tion *< Qabdanhiru ” the word has existed, before tho assertion, and the utterance of the 
word by the person directed ; and ns the word existed already, the person cannot be said 
to produce something that did not exist beforehand. And hence your argument fails. 

If it be urged that it is not on the basis of such production that we assert the fact of 
words being caused) but it is on the fact of people making such assertion as “ g*bdaAkvni, , ‘ 
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entity. But the proper meaning of the wort! (" Karvti ") is not applicable 
(to the case .of Words). If the mere assertion (“ Cabdam hunt ”) be said 
to be (the ground for holding words to he caused), then the argument 
becomes contradictory (not proving the desired conclusion),—for those who 
hold (tho Word) to be caused (produced) by the action of that person 
(who is directed as “(pabdam kur■u ,, ). Because we meet with such asser¬ 
tions (or directions) even in the case of “ cowduug,” &o.. which, are not pro¬ 
duced by tho person directed. 

159- 160. If it be urged that, “ the cowdurg is certainly a caused entity 
anyway,"—(we reply that) wo also eomo across with such assertions as 
“ dkdpam kurn” (“ produce emptiness ”). 

160- 162, If it be) urged that “the Akdpa,- — being only e. removal 
(Negation) of covering (and this being brought about by the action of the re¬ 
moval), — is also a caused entity," then (we reply that) oven to the Baud- 
dha (who holds all things to be momentary and non-eternal), a negation, 
being self-suflieiont, is never produced. The effect of the action (of digging 
a well, in accordance with the direction “ produce emptiness (akSpa) here," 
is the removal of the Earth ( filling up the space) to some other place (and 
not the production of A. kit pa), And the Ak&pa, being a negation of covering 
(granting this theory for once) continues ever permanent. 

162- 163. If it be urged that, “ since there can bo no production of an 
eternal thing (like Akctpa), therefore this assertion (‘'produce Ak&pa ”) is 
either wrong or Bgurfttive,”—then, we could have the same explanation with 
regard to the assertion ("produce words") with regard to the Word also. 

163- 165. That which is the Bast of the people of Saarfishtra, is theSouth 
of the Malavas, and the East of these ( Malavas) is the North of those (Haurash- 

faot or such assertion cannot prove your theory, because this assertion eaimot prove that 
the person (directed) produces the Word ; because wo meet with such directions as 
“ Qomayahk uru" ( = collect eowdung)} thoagh the cowdang is not produced by tho per¬ 
son addressed. 

L&9.1S0 “ Somehow or other ” —i,e., whether it be produced by the cow or by some¬ 
thing else. 

If the instance of tho eowdung will not do, we bavo such assertions oven with re* 
gard to such an eternal and uncaused entity as the Maya. 

H0.16S if Akdpa bo only a negative entity (removal of covering),— it is all the more 
eternal. Because even the Ueu ddha does not hold negations to he non-eternal. 

Tho direction "produce Aka\a hero” = dig out the Earth from this place. 

£81.188 The sense of the objection is that Akd>'/i is eternal. Therefore such assertions 
cannot apply to it; the sense of the reply is that, the word is also known to be eternal 
from the f>«ct of its being recognised (to be tho same at different times) ; and as snob this 
too being eternal, the assertion of production with regard to it must also bo either wrong 
or figurative. 

188.186 With this begins tho explanation of Sutra 15 ; *' The eimxUtaneity {of the 
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trm)* Therefore, the place of Sunrise would he different for the inhabit* 
ants of the two countries, even though the Sun is on])" one* And hence 
your argumen! (urged in I—i—9) becomes uncertain, 

166406. One man sees the rising and setting of the Sun to happen at 
a cor tain distance from him; and* at the same time, another man, living at 
a certain distance behind (to the West of) him, also sees (the Sun rising and 
setting) at the same distance from himself (as the former man), 

166-167. Various Sues are never seen; therefore there cannot be a 
multiplicity of Suae. And again, at midday, all men see the Sun directly 
over their beads (and thus too we have this simultaneous perception of the 
single Sun at different places). 

167*168. The sun is seen to shine over a certain region (hill, tree, &c. h 
and when the person goes over to these regions, then it appears to shine at 

coffffefclipn) of words *ff Kfte the (xmuHaneifti of the perception of) the Sun” (I—i—15 ), 
Tins Siltra is in reply to I—i—9, 

To both countries the Son rises in the East, But the East of all countries is not 
the same, therefore the place of sunrifle muafc appear different to different countries. 
Thus then, just as though the Snn is one only, yet atone and the snmo time, it appears 
In different places, so too with the Word,though this is only one, yet it is hoard in 
different places at one and the same time. And just as this fact does not prove the 
fact of the Son being a caused entity; so the argument nr god by you in Sutra 9 fails to 
prove the eansedness* and consequently noo-eternality, of Words. 

166JSS Anti as the Sun appears to be, at the same distauco, iti the same direction 
from two persons, one being behind the other at a certain distance; therefore we must, 
conclude therefrom that the Sim appears to ri#e and $et at different places, though it is 
one only, So mere simultaneity of the utterance of a word, by many people, cannot 
prove its non-etemality. 

UHUA7 [f the g an wore hold to be many on the mere ground of two persons seeing 
it rise at equal distances from thorn selves,—then people who wore not at a vary great dis¬ 
tance from one another would see both the Buns (f.a,* the one at an equal distance from 
him, and the other at equal distance from hie friend a few yards behind him). But 
as such different 9 oijb are seen, it must be admitted that they do not exist. 

41 And again,—&o. J# The translation follows the interpretation of the Nyayamtnd* 
ft ora. The Rdqiha interprets thus: This shows another argument for proving the unity 
of the Bun. At midday all men see one Sun only ■ and this would not bo possible, if there 
were many Buns. 

167,169 This shows cause why a single Sun appears to be Bern at different places* 
The foot of people thinking the Bun to appear at different places ia due to the fact of 
people seeing the Sun and mistaking it to be shining near them. (To people mistaking 
it to be near them, the idea appears that the Sun b m appeared at *' different places n *) As 
for example, wo sea the San to be shining over a hill, at a certain distance from us. 
And when we go over to that hill, from there too, we see it shining at the same dis* 
tance from ns m it appeared before. And so on, us we go on moving from ono place to 
the other, wq find the Sun shining at the same distance from ns. And from all 
this wo conclude that the Sun ia one and shines at a great distance from us; but 
people think they em it at different places, because each man seeing it thinks it 
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a certain distance from that place- -this distance (sometimes) appearing to 
be (equal to, and sometimes) more than, tlio former distance {at which the 
Sim had appeared to shine from the former place.) 

168*169. Even in the case of an object which is comparatively much 
nearer to ns (than the Sun really is), we find that persons,—residing at 
places that are at different degrees of distance from that object, and conse¬ 
quently having their fronts decidedly different from one another,—mistake 
that distant object to fee at equal distances from themselves. 

169-171. Obj: “ In the case of the distant Sab, it is possible that 

persons, not really seeing the place (at which the San really shines) should 
hav e mistaken notions about that place,—the mistake being due to the fact 
of every man thinking the Sun to be in proximity to him. But, how is any 
such mistake possible in the case of the Word (which is not at a great dis¬ 
tance from the person hearing it pronounced simultaneously by many per¬ 
sons) ? ” Reply : In that case too, the mistake is duo to the all-pervading 
character of the Word : inasmuch as in all the places that we come across, 
wo find the Word to exist. 

171- 172 The Word has no parts ; and as suoli, it cannot bo cognised 
in parts (like any large object). The Word is always (cognised) us it 
exists; and it always exists in its entirety (therefore it is only reasonable 
that it should always be cognised in its entirety , and never in parts), 

172- 175. But the Word is heard in certain definite places, because it 

is shining near himself, and thus many people mistaking the Sun to appear in proximity 
to everyone ot them, tho idea naturally arises that there are so many distinct Suns. 

1W.I49 Even hi the case of Comparatively near objects—such as some great moun¬ 
tain—a man at a certain place sees it to be at the same distance at which it appears to 
another man at a certain distance from him. And smoe each man seems to see the object 
nearer himself, tho notion is likely to arise that there are so many different mountains. 
In tho same manner, when the chance of snob mistake is met with even in case of 
comparatively nearer objects, such mistakes with regard to the extremely remote Sun is 
only natural. 

1W- 111 Since a Word is heard in all places, it cannot bo either material (corporeal) or 
caused, or non-eternal. Because in one place having known a Word, when we come 
across it in bouiq other place, we at once recognise It to be the same Word. Thus the 
Word is one only, and is manifested in tho mouths of different people, who cannot bo 
said to produce the Word. The Simultaneity that we perceive, when we hear the same 
word pronounced by different people, belongs to the utterance {manifestation) of the 
ever-existing, ail-pervading word, in the mouths of different people. 

lit.lit jf the word were heard in parts then we coald never cognise the Word in its 
entirety. As a mutter of fact, the Word is always cognised in its entirety. It is always 
cognised as it exists (in its nil-pervading character): and as it alway.- appears in its 
entirety, and like tho Akd'^a it everywhere exists iu its entirety,—it is only natural 
that it should bo always cognised In its entirety. 

lTS.m Th 0 E ai , cognises a Word only if the manifesting utterance is made in a 
place which is near enough to it. 
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(kpcnd.fi (for its cognition) upon the sounds (utterances) that serve to mani¬ 
fest it render it perceptible to the Ear). And sounds (utterances) 

Itavo not the power to pervade the whole Space; and as such, a Word once 
uttered is not heard continuously all over the world, (but only up to a place 
where the air-current carrying the sound-vibrations loses its force). And 
the Auditory Sense (of man) follows the differences of the place of utter¬ 
ance (of the word). And since (utterances) do not fill up the (time and 
space) intervening ( between two utterances of the word), therefore there 
appears a break in the cognition (of the word, which is not cognised in 
the intervening time). And since these { uiterances) extend over a certain 
definite limited space, there appears a (mistaken) notion of the limited 
(non-pervading) character of the Word (manifested by the utterances). 

175-76. Since these (utterances) have motion and a certain velocity, 
therefore, from whatever place they proceed, the Word (manifested by 
these) appears, to the hearer, to come from the same place (though, ns a 
matter of fact, the Word exists in all places, and is only manifested or 
rendered perceptible to the ear, by these utterances). 

170-77. Obj. “ The Sun is not seen, to appear at different places, by 
one and the same man.” Reply : l.t may not (be seen by one man) ; but, 
anyway, it is found to appear in different places (even though it be by 
different people.) 

177-79. If yon hold your premise (“because the Word is cognised 
simultaneously to proceed from different sources ”) to be qualified (by the 
specification that, in case of the Word, the simultaneous cognition is “ by 
one and the sameperson ”), —then, too, your argument becomes contradictory; 
inasmuch as (even in the case of the Sun), it (the aun) is seen, to appear 
in different places, by one and the same person. (As for instance) in 
many vessels filled with water, the Sun (being reflected in each of those) 
is simultaneously aeon, by one and the same man, to bo ono only. And 
there is uo ground for holding these (reflections) to be different; inas¬ 
much as they are actually seen to be exactly the same (or similar). 

179-80. Obj. “ But wo say that the reflections appear, by some cause, 
separately in the different vessels, and are all cognised by oue at one and 
the B&ine time.” 

I7£.f8 These Sirikia explain the reasons for the mistaken notions of limitation, 
Uon-eternaiity, &o-, with regard to words, and, ns snob, supply a full answer to the ques¬ 
tion put by the objector in Kdrikd 170. 

116.17 Th« objector objects to the similarity of the simultaneity of the perception 
of Words with that of the perception of the Sun. 

119.W " By gome cause"—i.s,, by the fact of otir seeing a face reflected in only one 
vessel at a time; whereby, we see oue reflection of the Sun to be nt one time accom¬ 
panied by the reflection of Lite face, which is not present in another vessel. 
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180-82. In reply to thin, wc soy that the fact (of vision) is that the 
light from tho sun strikes the surface of tho water (and is reflected), and 
consequently, the light from tho Rye (striking against the water), is reflected 
back in the wake of the reflected solar light, and thus il. sees t ho Sun 
in its own region (t.s., in the place where tho Sun shines), (and as such, it can 
sec it as bne only ; but) it appears to be manifold and of various forms, 
(in the reflections), on account of the diversity of the vessels (in which 
the reflections occur). And, such being the case, how can the reflection 
be (said to be) diverse (not one) ? 

182- 188. Just as when the eye is slightly pressed by the finger, a sin¬ 
gle object (the moon, f.t.) is men to be various, because of the diversity xn 
the functioning of the eye (produced by tho pressure); so, in the case 
in question (where the idea of the man if oldness of the reflect ion is due 
to the diversity of the vessel-; and the diversity appearing in the same 
Word, as uttered by different persons, is due to the diversity of the utlerancos 
or sounds produced by the different persons, which serve to render tho M ord 
perceptible to the Ear of the hearer), 

183- 185. Some people holding the view of the appearance of tho ro- 
flections (as something totally different from the reflected object / object to 
the above theory thus : “If it is the Sun itself that is seen (in the reflec¬ 
tion), how is it that the reflection is not seen above (over the head of 
the observe!’) P And again, secondly, how is it that, in the case of re¬ 
flections in wells, Ac., it is seen below (when the Sun is shining above) P 
And, thirdly, looking in a mirror, while facing the east, how is it that one 
sees the image facing the west P” 

185- 186. The fact is that tho Sense (of vision in the present ease) 
brings about the cognition of the object, in the body itself (and hence it 13 
always in front of the body that the perceived object appears) ; and this 
explains the above facts—specially as the Sense is a means of cognition, 
only when located in the body. 

186- 189. When people are looking upon the Sun in the water, the funo* 

tioning (the path of the rays) of his eye is always two-fold : one above, and 

ISM* The reflection appears to be different, because the vessels are different 
ami not becaaso the reflections themselves aro different. Because all the reflections 
are seen in the retina of the Eye, which is ono only. 

m.189 Though tho Suu is overhead, yet it is always Been before, in front of the eye, 
and as snob it iB quite reasonable for the reflection to be identical with the Sun, and yet 
appears below ns, 

189 Even though, as a -matter of fact, the Sim shine* above, yet since in the ease 
of inflection, it ie perceived by means of the down wart! function of the Eye, it appears 
to be below us, in the water i though even in this case what we really see is only the Sun 
shining above. Hence, the reflection is identified with *he reflected object; and the 
reflection is aeon because it is in front of the body. 
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another below. And that Sun which is affected (manifested) by the upward 
function i* nob seen (by the Eye), because it is not in a straight line with 
the substrata of the Eye (i.c., because the Sim is not in fruot of the body); 
While the Sun, as it exists (in the water), jjj presented before the observe'.’ 
mediately (i.e., the upward function presents the image to the downward 
function, and this presents it to the observer), and is perceived by means 
of the downward function (of the Eye), (and it is for this reason that the 
San, though shining above, is seen below, in the reflection). And since 
this (downward function) is identical with the upward function (inasmuoh 
as’ both equally are functions, and belong equally to the eye), therefore 
(when the Sun, though shining above, is perceived by means of the down¬ 
ward function), it appears to the observer as if it were below him. Hence, 
what is really seen below (in tbo reflection) is the Sun itself appearing 
(beforo the downward function of the Eye) through the medium (of the 
upward function). 

.189-190. Similarly (in the case of the image in the mirror the func¬ 
tion of the Eye is two-fold: one proceeding to the east, and another to the 
west; and) the face (in the mirror) is mistaken to be looking to the west, 
because (in this case) it is presented, by the easterly function, to the 
westerly function of the Eye. (Hence, though tho face is really looking to 
the east, it appears as looking to tlu west). 

190- 191. Even granting that the reflections occupy different places, 
—they arc not known to be diverse, because all are cognisable by the same 
idea (t.e., all are recognised to be precisely similar, and hence (identical). 

191- 192. Even if we accept the theory that the Sense of Audition 
moves (over to the region where the Word is uttered), the fact of the Word 
being heard in different places (he., from the mouths of different speakers) 
may be explained as being due to the diversity of the places occupied by 
tliesc mouths (and not to any diversity in the Word itself ). And if {we bold 
the theory) that the cognition of the Word is produced in the region of the 
Auditory Sense itself, then wo naturally get at the fact of the Word occu¬ 
pying only one place (tho space in the Ear). 

192- 193, Even if the Sense (of audition) be something else (other 
than the tympanum as affected by tho sound—vibrations of Air),—since 
oven such a Sense can have no function outside its own substrate (viz., the 
Ear, in the body, as consisting of the tympanum, &c.); therefore, if we accept 

191.19® This explains the Bhashya passage wherein tho analogy of the case of Word 
with that of the San is worked out ;—If the Auditory Sense wore to go over to cue flace of 
Conjunction and disjunction (of the palato, &o.}, in the mouths of vhe speakers, Ac., fie. 

193.19ft And anoh travelling of the tympanum of the listener by the month of the 
speaker is an absurdity j hence tho sense of audition cannot be held to move to tho place 
where sounds are produced. 
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^Ke theory of (the Auditory Sense) moving (to the regions whore ^omids 
are produced), we would find the tympanum, &e. (of the hearer) moving to 
the place of utterance (viz., the mouth of the speaker) (inasmuch as the 
Auditory Sense could not move to the region, independently of ifs substrate), 
193-196, Obj: H All these aaaumptiuos of yours apply to the case 
where the speakers (of the same Word) aro many, and the hearer only one. 
When, on the other hand, there ts only one speaker, and many hearers, then 
itia quite the eon fcrary,— -(£ 0 ., your arguments become upset). Because iu 
this latter ease, the Senses (of audition) (cognising the Word) being many, 
the Word surely (even according to your own theory) appears in diverse 

1HLIM The Sense of the objection Is thus summed up lit the Nyfhjfmrtmkara : You 
assume thafc iu the theory of th© movement of the Auditory Sense (of the hearer) to the 
f^ound regions, elm idea of a single place for tbo Word ia the correct one, i\m\ i hat of di¬ 
versity of its place a mistaken one. This assertion is possible if the speakers are many 
and the hearer only one. When, however, the Speaker is only one, and the Hearers many r 
your theory of the singleness of Word ia upset, if the upovemmit of the Auditory Sense ba 
not admitted ; because in that £430, the idea of diversity of the place of (cognition of) the 
Word would be true, whereas that of the unity of its place would be a mistaken one; be- 
cause, the hearers being many, the Word would be cognised in the Bur of all these* persons ; 
and, as such, being cognised in many places, it could be recognised to have many places. 
And the idea of the Wo*d having only one place oonld be true only if it were admitted 
that the single Auditory 8$ua© (of the one hearer) moves over to tbo place of fch* utterance 
of Bound, But since such movement of the Sense m not admitted, the notion of single¬ 
ness of the Word's place must be a mistaken one ; and hence, if in this case (of many 
hearers and one Speaker), the Mlmiitieaka holds the notion of singleness of place to bo trno, 
and that of a diversity of place to b© mistaken, then he must admit the fact of the A uditory 
Sense moving to the sound regions. To this th© Miinansaku may reply : f Trues th© no¬ 
tion of singleness of the place of the Word ia really a mistaken one (oven in our theory); 
inasmuch as the Word is aibporvadirig and never partial ; but it is manifested by the 
sounds proceeding from a ainglo source (the mouth of the one Speaker); and tins single* 
ness of the place of the utterance of Bounds, is mistaken to he fcho place of the Word, 1 
Bat the objector retorts: Even in the ease where there are many Speakers, and only 
oiio hearer, there too the notion of the diversity of th© place of Word may bo explained 
to be a mistaken one due to th© diversity of the sources from which the Word is 
uttered* Therefore, whether we admit the movement of the Auditory Seur*e or not, 
the explanation of the notion of singleness of the Word's place, and that of the 
notion of diversity of its place, are the mme : both of these notions have been shown to 
be mistaken in different oases ; and the explanation of th© mistake Is exactly similar 
in both cases —mV, the diversity of the manifesting Sounds* And then, if, as a matter 
of fact, both of those notions—that of fli.ngle.neas and diversity of ptace*—be false, with 
reference to the Word, which is aU*pervading, then why should the Mlmfmaaka ro 
tenaciously hold to the theory of Singleness, and fight shy of cite theory of diversity of 
the place of the Word ? And secondly, since the explanation of the mistake is the same 
—whether you admit the movement of the Auditory Sena© or not,— why should you 
reject the theory of such movement, and hold to the theory of tho Word itself coming tu 
the Auditory Sense p 
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ptaOea (title Senso of audition of tho mauy hoarerB.) Aud it is only if wo 
admit the fact of the Sense itself moving (to the region of the Sound), that 
there can beany possibility of the Word appearing in only one place (the 
ono mouth of the single hearer). If it be held that 44 (m this caao) the no¬ 
tion (of the Word appearing in a single place, viz., the mouth of the ono 
speaker) is a mistaken one, due to the fact of the Sound (utterance) pro¬ 
ceeding (from a single source), thou the same may be said in the other case 
also (whore there arc many speakers, and only one bearer) where the ap¬ 
pearance of the diversity of the Word may be accepted to be duo to the di¬ 
versity of the manifesting agencies, in the shape of the palate, die. (of 
the different speakers).” 

396-197. (True: the mistaken chariot or of both notions is similar; hut) 
in the Sutra (I—i—9) the fact of the simultaneity (of the cognition by ono 
man of a Word uttered by many persons) has been urged against ns (hold¬ 
ing the {.teruality of Words); and hence, it is only in accordance with this 
(case of many speakers and one hearer, as urged against us), that the 13/ifi- 
shya has asserted that 41 oven though, Ac.” 

197-198. The notion of diversity of the Word, as being duo to the 
diversity of the place of its appearance (utterance), is got at by moans of 
Inference- Whereas the notion (oi recognition), th$t 44 this ( Word) is the 
same ( that I had heard from another person),” is got at by means of Seu.se- 
perceptkm (the sameness of the Word being recognised by the Auditory 
Souse); and as Such, this latter notion (being the more authoritative) of the 
two) rejects the former (got at by Inference). 

xVS.W It ip trne that both these notions are equally mistaken!, and the explanation too 
is the same. But. the Bhanhya has not brought forward the mistaken character of tho 
lmtion of singleness of place, booanso this would be irrelevant; inasmuch as the notion 
of singleness is false in the case of many hc&reia and one speaker,—a ease which lias 
not been touohod upon by the objector. The objector h.»a only brought forward, in 
the niufch Swtrw, the case of many speakers and one hearerj aud in this case, it is the 
notion of the diversity of place which is false; and since snob falsity can bo proved only 
when the movement of thi Auditory Sonao is not admitted, therefore the Bhanhya 
“ Fifth yrotram, (p. 28), has taken into consideration this case only in order to 

moot the objector on his own ground. 

191.198 This meets tho following objection : " What you say with regard to the objec¬ 
tion urged in the ninth Sutra may be true. But in the case of tunay hearers aud only one 
speaker there is a real diversity of the place of the Word (in accordance with your own 
theory). And thus the place being different, the Word must bo accepted as being different, 
ns uttered by different persons " The Sense of the Kdrika is that Inference, however strong, 
is always set aside by a fact of )3ensa-perception, if this latter be contrary to the conclu- 
eion of the former. In the present case we have such a case. Therefore, even if tbero be 
b diversity of the place of the uttorauoe of tho Word, this cannot lend to the conclu' 
eion that the Word itself is diverse ; since such a conclusion would go against a well' 
established fact of Sense-perception. 
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198-200. Just as DSvadatU, though gradually passing from one place 
fo another, is not considered to bo different (in different places) (simply be¬ 
cause lie is known to be a single person) 5 —so, in fcbo same maimer, a Word, 
having been known to he one, cannot be considered as different (oven when 
uttered by different persons), And again, jmt as, being Seen again and 
.gain, Dftvndatta is not known to be different in consideration of the differ¬ 
ence of the Ume (of his being avion); so, too, the Word cannot bo considered 
to bo different, in consideration of the difference of the place (of its utter¬ 
ance), 

200- 201. If it be urged, that, “ (in the case of D§vadatta) the fact of 
his being recognised as one is not contradicted (by the fact of his being soon 
at different times); because, in this case, there is a certain sequence (and no 
simultaneity, in the different times of his being seen) [whereas in the case 
of the Word being Uttered by a single person and heard by many persons, 
there is simultaneity, and as such, contradiction is unavoidable],’’—(then 
we reply that) we may explain (the appearance of a single Word in many 
places) on the ground of the all-pervading character (of the Word). And 
for the sake of establishing a perceptible fact, the assumption of any char¬ 
acter (or property) is allowable. 

201- 203. (In Sulra 10) it has been argned that the Word is perish- 
able, because it is modifiable; and in support of tho premiss, the objector has 
cited the ‘ similarity ' (of the X which is changed into *?), and the * author) y ’ 
(of Pan ini who enjoins that X followed by ^ is changed into **). But the 
authority (that ho 1 ms quoted) is ineffective (in supporting his premises); 
because fcbo rule laid down by Panmi is not such aB that “ produce the letter 
if by the modification of the 1 ;." 

203-204. Because it is only when the relation between Words and 
their meanings has been established, that the rules of grammar are laid 


ftOO.aot all-pervading entity, thongh one, can bo found in many places, like Akdfd- 
Therefor® in the case of the Word too, there is no contradiction. 

11 Tho ansnmpttoii, &• , n Flow do you know that the Word is all-pervading ? Be¬ 
cause we asstime such character of the Word; because if this bo not assumed, wo can no fe 
explain tho perceptible foot of the single Word being uttered by different persons, at one 
and the some time. And ouch assumption is always allowable. 

SOI. 80S This considers Sutra 10 : “The ya into which t is always changei is a 
different letter altogether, and not a modification (of the 

All that means is that when X followed by sg, these two letters 

are set aside and the letter *r is pnfc in their place. If the Setter *4 were held to bo 
produced by this aphorism of Fin? ini's, then there could bo ao such letter before that rule 
had been 'aid down. 

goft.aot Xhe Sutra inlaid down with a view to regulate the nse of the 

letters if, uj, &o. And ns such tho letter must have existed before the rnle wug 
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down with n view to regulate the use of those Words; and (then if the rules 
of grammar bo taken to lay down the •production of Words), the relation (of 
the Words and their meanings) cannot be regarded as established, prior 
to the laying down of the rule, 

204-205. While pointing out the correctness of lt Dadhi*' and “Dadhya” 
— known to be two different words, —the Siitra (“ Iko yanaci” Pan. Yl-i-77) 
serves to point out the general character of the word “.Dadhi ” (in compari* 
apn to the specific character of “ Dadhya") with a view to show the (root) 
form (of the word, i.e., Dadhi"), and the (derivative) form of the word* 
i,e** Dadhya ”), (as a particular word due to the following no). And both 
ihesa arc mentioned (in the Siitra) ns if they wore one, for the sake of th« 
brevity (of expression) of the (p&stra (VyShvana), 

2DG-207. The word “ Dadhi*’ having been mentioned (in another 
* Sutra) as an accomplished word, would reject the word “Dadhya” brought 
about by tb neb following (the i) (because this latter is nowhere else men¬ 
tioned as an independent word). And (in order to avoid this contingency) 
the presence of this (word “Dadhi ”) is denied by the Sutra {“ Dio yana- 
ci ,T ) which means that in a place where the ‘t’ is followed by an ‘uefc’ wo 
(should have the specific word " Death y a * y aud not the general word 


•• Dadhi:* 


207-208. What the Sutra means is that when the u ik" appears 
( followed by “ac**) “Icn” isthe correct form. And, as a matter of fact, 
there never was any modification (in the matter), 

209-211. (ThuB then, the authority of Pauini, &c., havuig been shown 
to bo inapplicable to the theory of the modification of Words), the more fact 
of similarity (between the i and the ya, as urged in K. 102) is also shown 
(in the IJhSshya) to be inconclusive (doubtful, as to proving the fact that 
the case of i changing into ya is a case of modification). Specially ns even 
between the flower Kukda and Card, we find a similarity (of whiteness) 


contemplated. If, on Hie other hand, the meaning of the Siitra he that one is tit 
produce (anew) the letter then wo will have to admit the non-existence of such a 
letter (ns O) prior to the laying down of the rule. 

SfH.804 One. who holds * Dadfiyo ” to be modified out of 11 Dciiilni ’’ will have fo admit- 
that the latter Word ie not an accomplished Word in itself. Therefore the Sutra must he 
taken to mean something else. Anti this meaning is that both words, Dadhi and Dadhya, 
are equally accomplished words by themselves; and the Sutra is meant to show that both 
these are distinct words; and with a view to this it mentions "Dadhi" aa the general 
form, and 11 Dadhya " os ft particular form, due to the specification of the following nth 
and thus the Sutra does not assert that X is changed into tf, but that both are 
equally distinct forms. And " .Thnlhya *’ is not mentioned as an independent Word; 
because that would lead to the enunciation of all such words as are included in tho 
Hutra, when it appears ir. its present form; thus the clearness of the statement bus beaa 
euoriiioed to brevity (by Pacini). 
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(and certainly the Slower is not a modification of the curd). /(' it he urged 
that the similarity in the latter case is not absolute (t.s., it is only partial ), 

—then, in the other case (of i and ya) too, tho similarity is only partial as 
consisting only the sameness of the place of utterance. Thus then, both 
those grounds (‘authoricy 1 and‘similarity’) having failed (with regard to 
proving tho fact of i being modified into ya), the original argument (based 
upon these, and ux’ged in Sutra 10) falls to the ground unsupported, 

211- 212. The fact of the increase or decrease (in the intensity of 
word-sounds) depending upon the (increase or decrease in the) cause (and 
the consequent inference of tho word as being a caused entity), is not 
established ; inasmuch as neither a Word nor a Letter ever increases (or de¬ 
creases), 

212- 213. Because (a Word conki bo increased by the addition of new 
Letters ; and if new Letters were to accrue to the Word, it would cease 
to be the original word ; and it would be either no Word at all, or a dif¬ 
ferent word altogether. 

213- 214, And further the Letters having no parts, and as such, 
being like the AlcSpa, they cannot undergo either an increase or a decrease; 
and lienee the inci’ease could not belong to the Letters within them solves. 

214- 215. If it be urged tbat “we have an idea of such increase 
(when the same Letter is pronounced by many persons, ami we may base 
our argument upon this idea of increase)/’— then too your argument would be 
cou tradictory; because wo have such an idea (of increase) even in the 
case of the Class “ Word” (which you too hold to be eternal and uncaused). 

215- 216. And just as the notion of increase or decrease of the Class 

*11.(19 With this begins the explanation of S&tra VT : " (The increase or doeroneo 
of) tli© intensity (of word-sounds) belongs to the utterance/ (i— i— lgj, whioh meets 
the argument urged iu T-i—11. 

913.918 if * be added to < $g it ceases to bo ft word, and if ^ be added to it, it 
becomes a new word. 

S1B.SI* This meets tho following objection : “ Without tho addition of new Letters, 
there may be an inorease within tho component Lotters themselves.” Thin too is im¬ 
possibles because what sort of increase can there fce to any letter gha, f.i. Oka will 
remain a gha, and it cannot undergo ony increiise within itself. 

914.916 jiven in tho case of a class (" Word," or “ Cow ’’ f.i.), we have an idea of 
its increase when we find fresh individuals being included in it; e. g., we have an idea 
of the eltw* " Word ” having increased when we come to know new words. And if 
ibis mere idea were enough ground for asserting non-eternal ity, then the class too would 
have to be admitted to bo a caused entity, and hence non-eternai, which cannot bo very 
palatable to the objecting Naiytlyika. 

sts.916 The increase that we are conscious of, when many persons nro uttering 
tho same word, is the increase of the utterance (and not of the Word), Because, whether 
the speaker be one or many, the word « Qhata ” remains the same. 
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depends upon the increase or decrease of ilia individuals (composing it)* 

—so in the same manner (the notion of the increase or decrease of worri- 
sornids) would depend upon the increase Or decrease in the (intensity of 
the) utterance (manifesting, or rendering perceptible, the Word)* 

21G-218. And further, your argument (as to the increase of worct- 
Bbands proving their tton-eternftlifcy, <fco.),is not conclusive ; because, even in 
ordinary life, we come across cases where such increase or doorcase in accord* 
anco with the increase or decrease of the cause or uifunf ester is found to 
belong to the manifested object; as for instance, tlie face is found to in¬ 
crease or decrease in accordance with the increase or decrease of the smo 
of the mirror (rejecting the face). And this fact emmet prove either that 
the face is not manifest ed by the mirror, or that it is produced by an ac¬ 
tion of the mirror. [So in the same manner in the case of Words, the notion 
of increase or decrease depends upon the increase or decrease of the inten¬ 
sity of the utterance manifesting the Word ; and this fact cannot prove 
either that the Word is not manifested by the utterance, or that it is pro¬ 
duced by the action of utterance]. And there oan be no other action 
productive [of the Word, save uitemnee, ami hence, ns it cannot he 
shown that the Word is produced by utterance, it can never be r-hown to be 
a eawsed entity, and hence nor-eternal], 

2J 8-219. .Inst as in the cose of (such au eternal object as) Aktfpa 
vdien a large pit is made in the ground, wo have an idea of the largeness 
of space (Akfipa), and when the pit is small, we have a notion of its small¬ 
ness,—so too, even when the Word iH an absolutely uncaused (and eternal) 
entity (we could have notions of its increase or decrease through the in¬ 
crease or decrease oF the utterances •manifesting them). Thus then (it 
must be admitted that) the idea of the increase of tho Word (as urged in 
Sutra 10) is a mistaken ono, duo to (the increase of) its appurtenances 
(».<?., the utterances rendering it perceptible to the car). 

220. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive either grossnoi?s (in¬ 
crease of volume) or subtlety (decrease of volume) to reside in the Word. 
The idea too, of the lucres ho qv decrease (of Words), is due to the intensity 
or lowness of the cognition (hearing of the Word). 

221-222. And as a matter of fact, we find that our cognition of tho 
jar is extensive when it is lighted by a big light; and it is less extensive 

sip In fact wo have no idea of the increase of the Word either. When the Letter 
la uttered by many persons there is an Intensity in the sound of it as heard ; and this 
intensity of the hearing (cognition} leads to the notion of the increase of the Word 

itself. 

HUM This shows that she intensity and lowness of cognition tnodepomi upon the 
intensity, &o., of manifesting agencies. So in the word too, the increase, &c , belongs 
to the manifesting itteranoe, * Length .'' This meets tho objection that if Words 
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when it happens to bo illuminated by a small light, And the length (short, 
ness), &o., (ol Letters) are properties of the utterance—as shown above (under 
“tfphota”), 

222-22:}. Obj. “ If either (conjunctions, &o., as) properties of the Air, or 
the; Air itself as possessing these properties (of conjunction, Ac.), behold to 
bo (meant by) the word ‘ Sound* (Nddafyy —then, ns Letters alone nre per- 
ceptible by the Ear, the sounds could not bo audible by the ear (because Air 
is only perceptible by the sense of touch) ; and then, bow could the sounds 
of the conch-shell, &c , which do not consist of Lottery, be heard ? ” 

224- 225, (With a view to nail clear of this objection) some people 
hold that Sounds also (and not Letters alone) aru perceptible by the Ear. 
Aiul (these people hold that) these (Sounds, as properties of the Air) aro 
urged aloug with tho Air (by means of the conjunctions of the Air with 
the palate, (fee,), and finally affect the sense of audition (and produce a 
change in it, which renders the Word audible). And as these (Sounds 
in airy vibrations) are perceived (heard) at the time of the hearing of 
Letters (as uttered and manifested by those sounds),—tho above theory 
cannot be said to contain the assumption of txu imperceptible entity, 

225- 226. Others, however, who hold to the view of Sound as pre¬ 
viously expounded (in the BhSskya), explain the fact of sounds (of the 
couch-shell) being hoard on the ground of the mutiplioity of winds. 

226- 228. Those (Airs or Bounds), that arc urged (or set in motion) 
by the conjunctions and disjunctions of the palate, Ac*., manifest (render 

and Letters were eternal, how could they be divided into long, short, &c, ? The boobo is 
that theso do not belong to the Word or Letter, but to the utterance. 

883-SS3 This objects to tho assertion of the Bhdshya that M tho conjunctions ami die- 
junctions in the Air, man if es ting the words, come to bo known as * N<lda ‘ (Bound).” 
The sense of tin objection is thus explained in tho Nydya.ratmiknra —“ If sound be held 
to bo tho con junctions 4c,, of tho Air, or tho Air itself as possessing theso properties, 
and if it (Sound or Node) bo not held to ho in the form of a word,—then the Sound 
cannot bo held to consist of any Letters; and it has been held by the Mim ;nsuka that 
Letters alone are perceptible by the Ear; therefore the Sounds that do not con¬ 
sist of Letters— e.g., those uttered by tho couoh-shell, Ac.,—could not be objects of 
audition P But we do hsttr such sounds. How do yon explain this contradiction P” 

SSB.236 if the Air were the nionifester of words, then the Air being amenable to the 
tactile sense alone, the above object ion would apply to it; but as a matter of fact it is 
not the air bat the Sounds se properties of the Air that manifest words in the manners 
described in tho KariM. Hence the objection is avoided. When people aro making a 
house at a distance, wo hear only the soands and no distinct letter or word 

885.288 “ Adequate substrate.’* —Tliis meets tho objection that since no Letters aro 
distinctly cognised the class “ Word,” must be held to be at that time cognised as 
withont an adequate substrate The sense of tho reply is that though no distinct Letter 
is heard, yet, as all betters ure all-pervading, they always—whether distinctly manifest¬ 
ed or not—servo an adequate substrates of tho chan “ Word.” And ns for the individual 
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perceptible) a distinct Letter; and others (that are not urged by such con¬ 
junctions and disjunctions) only manifest the “ Word” as a class, which 
comprises ail Letters; (and as such they can be audible). And as Letters 
are all-pervading, the class (“Word” as manifested indistinctly by the 
sounds) does not fail to have an adequate substrate. Nor is this theory 
open to the objection-—“ in which individual Letters (are the sounds of the 
conch-shell, &e.), manifested ? " 

228- 229. And it is these (sounds) that have been shown above 
(under “ Sphota ”) to follow the course of our conjunctions ; (and there it is 
shown that) the difference in the degree (of the intensity) of these sounds 
is due to the multifarious character of the collations of these (sounds's, 

229- 230. Or, these (sounds) may (be held to) form a distinct class by 
themselves (included iu the class “word”). And wo can lay down the di¬ 
versity in the capability of sounds, on the ground of tho effects,- just ns iu 
your own theory (of tho uon-oternality of words). 

230- 231. Obj: “Even if the utterance be found to be for the sake of 
others, what has that to do with the word itself, that this latter would be 
eternal ou that account? 

231- 232. “ Siuco we find tho fact of the use being for another's sake, 

applicable to non-eternal objects—such as the lamp, cloth, etc.,—; therefore, 

letter in whioh the sonnd of conch is to bo manifested, any Letter may bo bold to be 
such; since alllottera rvro equally eternal and all-pervading. Therefore that which is 
beard iu tho case of the conch-aboil, is the class *' Word," wherein no individual word 
lui.4 been .nanlfestocl at tho time. 

3S8.849 it lms been shown under" Sphota ” that oven though the sounds bo not an* 
dibit, yet the diversity of tho degree of intensity—quickness or slowness of the ut¬ 
terance of words—is regulated by tho different degrees of the collations of sounds. 
When many sounds—of ^—collate together, then wo have the aente efi • and so on. 

S89-S20 “in. the effects”—wo ftnd that sounds manifest words, and some mere indis¬ 
tinct sounds, and hence we must admit of a diversity in the capabilitieflOf sounds. 

As a matter of fact sounds may either be the Air or included in the class 11 word.'* 
If it be included in the class " word,” then since words are immaterial, no increase 
could belong to them, and hence the word “ nada " in the Sutra nmst be taken to in- 
directly indicate the Air of which these sounds are properties. And it is as an ex plana- 
tion of this indirect indication that we have the SMthya passage objected to, in Kdri - 

fcas 223-223, . 

SBC,si With this begins thu explanation of the Sutra 18 which lays down the Aliman- 

saka theory of the oteruality of sounds: " Word is eternal; because its utterance is for 
the sake of others" (I-i-18). KSrikiia 230-236 embody the objections against the S>Ura, 
Because the utterance is “ for another’s sake," that cannot lead to the conclusion “ Word 
is eternal,” h’cauao " being for another’s sake ” is not a qualification of tho minor term 
11 word.” 

S8I-SI This anticipates the Mimaiumka assertion that the Sutra means* Word is 
eternal, because of its uttiirauco being for another's sake.” The objection embodied in 
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even it’ this (tito fact of use being for another’!* sake) bo a property (of L he 

miiiDj tkiru word ), yot, thio o an not ho any reason (for proving its etc r- 
nniity). 

332-233. "(If by “ dar$ana “ you mean “utterance” only, then, sh oo 
utterance cannot bo found anywhere except in a Word) there being no in¬ 
stance sieruiae (to your conclusion, your reasoning becomes invalid). Ami 
tit l.y da)i, u.,'W you moan “ use, ” theu) your reasoning becomes contra* 
dietary, smoo in tlie case of atoms which are eternal, we find no use at all 
(either for ethers* sake or for one’s own; and as Mich cternatity cannot be 
^ n° l ,tV ®>ipomiiai4 with the property of' being used for another's sttke). 

SS3-234i “As for the -mgnifioatton of tho moaning, the Word won id 
do it by the mere fact of its existence (*.«., aa soon as the Word would bo 
uttered it would at once denote its meaning), even without any permanent 
form of it (subsisting for any length of time);-jast as certain actions 
uinp about certain conjunctions, etc., (by their mere force, oven though 
f Irn fictions do not persist for any length of time). 

334-235, “And the idea of words used previously is duo to the re- 
ni^m-uattco of past events, just as we have a romembraueo of our past 
daacU (^hich do not persist for any length of Lime). Therefore, ttm fact of 
the word being used (now) cannot prove the fact of its having existed 
htiforo from time immemorial) j—just as the jar (which though found to 
c l, '' y d now is not ou that account held to have existed eternally), 

235-236. “ dust as when an object has once previously boon manifest, 
rd by a certain source of light,—-then if subsequently, it cothe to bo 
illuminated by an altogether new source of light, it is perceived all the 
same;—so too it could be in the case of the Word.” 


U ’° Kirll^morma that in that owe, the argument is faulty, Because the "a(.franco 
a ' V or *" ** *** ma h >' somoouo. And wo hud that even nou-etoniid objects are used 
5 J fiabo of others aa lamp, ’ &o., and Buch eternal objects as atoms ure not 

found to be uned fortho Wba of another* 

aas-fc* This meets the argument of the Bliashya that if a word were not eternal, it 
would not. signify its moaning. 

The fact of one having an idea of words used in the past cannot prove its 
ettv'iiauty, because we have sack remembrance of a?en non-etemnl entities 

, .."*’* v * \|** 8 the objection that unless tho word be known to have n certain 

sigmtiuation (bo fore ha ml), it cannot afford any meaning (whan heard,) Tho sense 
of the karika is that wo do find in tho case of objects illnminated by a light, that when 
mum the object has been shown by means of one light, at some fntnro time, even an 
altogether now light manifests it equally well: So in the cose of words, tho object 
cow, J. X ,, may havo boon denoted by so mo other word at some past time, and aubso. 
queiit t.y even if it conic to bo mentioned by a now name, it can be coEsprohendod. 

57 
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S36-237. The tuning of fclio faults of inconelnsiveucss, Ac., against, the 
fact of the use (of words) being for another's sake, is like employing 
the fuel-burning five to burn water. 

237-288. Because all these—Inconclusivenoss, &c. —can apply to in¬ 
ferential arguments; whereas the argnmeut embodied in tho sUtra is m 
the form of an Apparent Inconsistency* which does not stand in urea of 
premises laying down correct relations between the Minor and tho Middle 

terms. 

288-239. If the denotability of a word bo shown to be possible on ly 
when the Word is held to bo also -non-eternal (as well as eternal), or only 
Av'ben it be non -eternal,—then alone can you bring forward any real 
obieetion against us. 

230-242. The Word having no particular result of its own, we inter 
from its denotative potency the fact that it is subsidiary to tho 
Unification and comprehension of meaning, which, in its turn, w 
subsidiary to the action (brought about by the words) “ bring tho 
■ {U , ” which lias a definite result (the drinking of water &0-, by the 
person addressing the injunction). And then, when enquiring M 
to whether eternality or non-eternality belongs to the Word, we 
oufflit to admit of that one property (of the two) which does nor m any 
way g° against the primary factor (in the signification and comprehension 
of meaning, to which tho word is subsidiary) ; because it is not proper 
to reject the primary remit (bringing of the jar which would not be possible 
;U the meaning wore not signified and comprehended) for the sake of (any 

m #1 Itoro begins the reply to the above objections. 

sss.839 Tho argument based ou Apparent Inconsistency can be shown to bo faulty 
— when the inexplicability that supports the argument is shown to be explicable other- 
w!<m> than by the acueptroro of the conclusion sought to be proved. And bc> long as 
f >- c, Sector does not put forth another explanation of the domrtabillty of wordw than the 
one based upon its eternalifcy, our argument remains ontom.-hed. 

ia . limr ,i v that, since the denotability of a word is not explicable, if * hold to 
l,c non-eternal, therefore (by Apparent Inconsistency) the Word must bo held to ho 

'Thovo is & maxim to tho rjffoofc that ■when thftt fl0 rosnlthap 

pens to be in tho company of that which has a definite result, the former becomes sub ■ 
ndiary to the latter ; honoa the word is subsidiary to tho signification of meaning. 8moa 
the word has the power of signifying a moaning, tho nomproheusioi- of which lends to a 
definite result, thp word is ascertained to be subsidiary to this result, Indirect y throng 1 
being subsidiary to the comprehension of the moaning by the person addressed. _ _ 

‘■'It is not proper, &o.”—If we admit of uon-eternality wb cannot explain tho signi¬ 
fication of meaning And it is not proper to admit of such a property of the subsidiary 
(■“ Word ”) as would go against the primary clement (comprehension of meaning). There¬ 
fore the Word ofcnnofe be held to be non-eternal. Because if the Word be non-elerna 
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properly of) that (Word) which ia subsidiary to its rnikmlmry (eon i pro- 
lionsiou of inoaniug). But if (the Word be held to be) perishable (lion- 
eternal), then this (the rejection of the primary result) is what would 
surely happen. 

242- 243. Because a Word, whose relation (with its meaning) hm not 
boon (previously) ascertained, cannot signify any tiling. Beeau.se if this 
could be the case ('i.'.e.,if such a Word were to signify a meaning), then any 
previously-unknown (newly -comcil) word would be capable oi’ signifying 
any and every meaning. 

243- 244 And any such previous recognition of its relation (with 
meanings) would not be possible if the Word were non-eternal ; inasmuch 
a if it be established that its relation lias boo i recognised, it is certain 
that the %\ ord now used existed at some time other than that when it 
is used (at which other time its relation may have boon ascertained). 

244- 245. Because that (Word) of which the relation may havo been 
rceognis&d cannot be any other than that which is now found to be 
significant (of a meaning, with reference to which it is now uttered). For, 
if the relation (of the object cow) he ascertained to belong to the word 
“ Cow, ”•—the word, used to signify the cow , cannot be “ Horse.” 

245- 246. If it. be held that, “even a Word other (than the one whoso 
relation with the meaning haa been recognised) would be capable of signi¬ 
fying the meaning, through its own inherent (natural) aptitude,"— then, ir? 
the absence of any fixed rule (as to what Word will signify what meaning), 
it could not be ascertained which word would have a certain signification 
(since the inherent aptitude of Words is not perceptible to us). 

246- 247. If it bo urged that, “ We could know the action (brought 
about by the injunction) to bo due to that word which is comprehended,” 

it cannot signify anything; and then the person addressed -will not comprehend the 
injunction; and hence he would nob fetch fcho jut*; and feho person addressing would 
have no drink, 

“It 1 b certain, &cj 5 —and bins would lead to the ptoraality of the Word ; as 
will be explained under mUra 21, 

S4i_54l That word which is found to be significant numt be the sitmo whoso 
ivdauou (with thq meaning) hm been previously ascertained ; otherwise, if the Word 
now used were not the one whose relation had been previously ascertained, the present 
Word could not, signify anything, Anyw ay the two must be hold to bo identical. If 
jt is the word “Cow fl that has been recognised to boar n relation to the cow, then 
it xnurcfc always bo the anme identical word " Ccuv V, that can be used to signify the cow* 
Before the word has been uttered there can he no idea ns to whether it 
has bean comprehended. And U is the use (tittering) of the Word which stands in need 
of a previous recognition by the speaker of its relationwith it?? meaning. And tli}8 
latter fact cannot bo .explained to he based upon the comprehension of the hearer. 
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_ thijD, this may do for the hearers (who know tor thomsolvrs what words 

they comprehend), but it cannot do (explain the action of uttering the 
■word) for the speakers (who are not cognisant of what words have been 
comprehended by his hearers, specially, so long as he lias not uttered the 

words). 

247-949. Because, not knowing that word which is capable of signify¬ 
ing the object he means to name, what word would he use in tbo beginning 
(U, before the timo of its comprehons Jon by the hearer has arrived ) ? And 
if ho already knows ifc (the word as related to the meaning), then it 
must bo admitted that it had been previously recognised by him (as 
bearing a relation to the objoct, which he now seeks to signify by 
that Word), And (as for the instance of previously unknown lights 
showing objects, as urged in Karikh 23d*2d6), since the light is subsidiary 
to the perception, wo have a manifestation, even when the source of light 
is altogether now. 

249- 250, If it bo held that, u the meaning of a Word (though new) ie 
eoniprehended through its similarity (with a previously known word)”— 
then (we reply that) oven through similarity, the Word cannot, signify the 
manning ; because (out of the endless series of the word <v co w , 1 .pronounced 
since time immemorial) through mo similarity of which one, shall we fix 
upon the signification of another ? Because all these are equal, in that 
hone of (hem have the relation with the object recognised previously (to 
their being u&< d). 

250- 251. If it be urged that the word (‘ cow’ f, i.) as heard first 

( 24*1 ,S4S The action of light docs not stand ui need of any previous recognition of 
the tight, since the light is only an aid to perception. In the perception of an object 
It is the perception that is the primary element ; and we* do not care whether the ligV. 
is known or unknown j any light will equally illumine an object; whereas in the case 
of the Word, its previous recognition H absolutely necessary; as, unless the'speaker 
knows the Word to have a certain meaning he cannot use it j and unless he uses h,, the 
hcuTor cannot comprehend it; and unless the hearer comprehends the Word, f )e 
cannot act : n necordanee with the words addressed to him, and henoe there would he no 
action (fetching of the jar, /,*)• 

r l'te sense of the objection is that the word that is now uttered has not been 
previously known to have any relation, Its moaning is comprehended nn account of its 
resemblance to another word used Rtid known from before. The latter part of this first 
half and the second half reject this theory ; because there is no fixed ndb as to the 
similarity of what partionlar word would regulate the signification of a word. The 
objection moans that the word "cow” na now uttered is altogether difi'eroat from the 
same wo; i uttered at some other time, and the two are only similar; nud the sigui* 
tic at ion of one would he regulator! by that of the other. 

S5 °- i5L Th ® *ensa of the objection is that the word " cow ” when hoard first of all 
wt>a understood to have its denotation consist in tht> cow; and so subsequently 
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of all, was. comprehend ml f-o h-xvo & meaning,”—then (we rtply), how can 
11 1 at ( pm v hu sly recognised Word) persist far such a loftg time ? And 
(oven granting 1-hat -such continuance and cognition of its similarity arc 
possible) ns a rate, a Word does not come to bo known to have a definite 
meaning, unlit it lias been hoard and comprehended twice or three timers 
(at the very least). 

251- 252. And again, for a man (hearing the Word 4 cow ” for the 
first time, and as such) not knowing any other words ( w cow 5? as pro¬ 
nounced by people before his hearing of it, and hence being unable to 
recognise any similarity), the word is meaningless; and at the same time, 
for those that have heard othor such words (as pronounced by persons in 
the past) it has a meaning—a most curious (collocation of contradictory 
properties), 

252- 255, If it urged that, “ (at all times) the Word has a moaning, 
which is not comprehended by some people (wbo hear it for the first 
time V ? ~—limn i\m same may ho said with regard to the subsequent use of 
the same Word, —and as such, why should t he signification be said to be 
through similarity (of previously-hoard words) ? 

yIr. never oua comes across the word *\ oow, ** he afc coco y&eognUm its similarity 
■vviUi 'tl’e previomfiy-ltnowu $ and the remembrance of the meaning- of this 

laUcr brings about the eompreheusioii of the present word ^caw, 1 * The sense of 
thn reply is that the word ftp soon as It is heard is destroyed; end so it coftld 
not persist till the occasion of the subsequent hearing of the same word $ and us 
Bueh" it being uou-oxialiug, bow con Id we be cognisant of any similarity with it ? The 
second half meaug that the very data on which the objection is based is faulty j m- 
asumek as any word, whan heard for the first time, U mi known H* having a meaniug ; 
the fact being I,bat. when wo Kent the word for the first time we do not know its mean¬ 
ing at all, until it is explained to ns. And when we have had such ^planutfous, ab leant 
twice ox thrice from old people, then it is that we come to connect that Word with irs 
\)u ri i ealar s ignifi cal ion, 

S&L36S « Not knowing, &o.*V This is based npm the objector's theory that thoro are 
many nnch words as <F cow ** —t-be word prononueecl at one time being different from the 
same word, as pronounced at some other time. And a man who hears the Word for the 
last time does not know the word as pronounced previously by other persons* f< (Jon-, 
tmdiefcory properties 1 *—The grime word being both tftfeaningfoaft and having a meaning 
at one and the same time. 

St^^SS The me&mrjg of Mi© objection ia that even for one who bears the word for 
the first time it is not meaningless. And hence theire is no conLmriieUon of properting. 
The Bertas of the reply in that just as when one hears the word for the firefc tune ho 
does not know the meaning, though others know it; too one could explain the signi. 
fixation of the word when heard subseqrituii ly, a a being natural to tho word (ae you hold 
In the case of the word when first heard, where you n^ortthat tho meaning is natural to 
the Word, and faita so he known by the hearer only on account of h certain dofioiouoy itt 
tho hearer himeolf) ; so in the case of ;ubscqnently-heard words too* wo could hbkl the 
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203-254* If it beheld tlmfc, t'ho Word would be meaningless foi? 
those who have nob heard any previous (utterances of the same) Word,”— 
t hen, since this fact (of being beard for the first time by people who have 
never heard it ntterod before^ is common also to all previous words, all 
words would come to be meaningless, 

254-255. And further, that Word which is cognised by people who 
have heard it previously, as being similar to (and aa such subordinate to) 
the previously- heard Word with a meaning,—would be the principal (or 
primary) factor for those who have not heard it before. And this (double 
contradictor) character) is not possible for one and the same Word. 


255- 256, By the clause “ it 1ms been explained,” the Bhashya refers to 
all the arguments that have becu brought forward (under H Sambandhdksho- 
papaHh&ra ”) against the creation of the relation (of Words and their 
Meanings). And if the Word itself be held to be non-eternal (and created 
by speakers), then tho explanation (of the relation of Words and Meanings) 
becomes all the more difficult, 

256- 258, Because how can any relation be created (Le. laid down) 
without tho utterance of the Word r 1 And that (word) which has been 
pronounced and immediately destroyed (as hold by you) can have nothing 

meaning to be natural to tho words and wo can assert the non-com prehension of some 
people to be due to some de&oienoy in themselves ; and thus all the words would come 
to Imre meanings natural to them ; and there would be no reason for holding tho cogni * 
tiem of the sigiu liention of a subsequent word to he due to the reinouibranuu of its Biau- 
larity with a previously-known word. 

st6.st* The souse of the reply is that wlionever a word is uttered there are al¬ 
ways some mer who hear it for the first time. And hence, if the Word were to be 
meaningless for those who hear it for the drat time, then all words would bo moaning- 
lees. 

StMtB Uot.li pnrtios agree in thinking tho Word uttered to bo one find the same 
for all hearers j ami as such one and the same word cannot possibly bo both primary 
and secondary at one ami the same time. 

a&&.St9 in the 'BliiUhya the objector is made to any that the relation of the word and 
its meaning may ho held to be a caused one, laid down in the begiuning of the world. And 
o> this the Bhashya replies that this theory has been already refuted under “ Sambun 
dMkehfparihara" liven when t,ho word is held to bo non-eternal the creation of its 
relation with mooning has been shown to bo impossible) And when the, word is held 
tC bo eternal, the a the creation of its relation with mean i tigs becomes all the more im¬ 
possible. 

S68.ii8 if , tie Word bo bold to be destroyed as soon as it is uttered, then when lay 
mg down the relation of a Word, as soon ns the Creator worth! pronounce the word it 
wonh! bn destroyed, ami aa the same word when uttered subsequently you hold to be 
different from the previouBiy-uttered word, and the relation has been laid down by the 
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to do with tho relation. Therefore tlvo Word, uttered for the first time, 
having been immediately destroyed, without having its relation (with its 
meaning) expressed,—it would be meaningless ; and then, how could the 
same 'Word, when uttered subsequently, be cognised to have a meaning,? 

25?-250. The actions of uttering tho Word, the creation of its rela¬ 
tion (with its; meaning), and its usage (in accordance with this) being such 
as to occur one after the other,—who eould do alt these (three notions) all 
at once (as held by the other party) P 

259- 260. For those people, who exist at a time and iu a place other 
than that (time of creation wherein the relation of words and meanings ia 
held to bo laid down by tho Creator),—prior' to his hearing of the subse¬ 
quent utterance of the Word, there cannot be any such one Word as has its 
relation created. 

260- 261, The theory, that tho relation is asserted (and not created) 
for such people, is also to be rejected in the same manner. Because the 
assertion cannot possibly belong to a Word (uttered at the beginning of 
creation and) which has sitieo boon destroyed, or is non-existing, or 
exists only at the present time (&?,, tho one that is heard by the present 
hearer). 

261- 262. Which word would the speaker declare to the hearer, ns 
having a certain meaning,—when he (the speaker) cannot utter the Word 
which be himself had heard at some previous time (to have that mean- 
iug) P— 

Creator with regard to this latter, tlie laying clown of the relation would bo useless, m 
its substratum in the shape of the previously-uttered Word will have boon destroyed* 
and there would be nothing for whose sake you would require the relation, 

The uttering of the Word is not possible without a knowledge of the rela¬ 
tion ; nor is the laying down of the relation possible without the utterance cf the Word— 
a *mse of me trial in tor-dependence. 

W»J2«0 Even though it were possible for the relation of a Word to be !oid clown at 
the begiuinng of creation* yet those people who like us, happen to live at a time dtf- 
teremfc from that, hear only subsequent utterances of the word : and as this subsequent 
Word has not its relation laid down*—that which has its relation laid down being tho 
first utterance of the word which has been destroyed,*—for Buck people no word would 
have any meaning at all. 

tWMi The assertion made at the beginning of creation could nob apply to tho 
Word that is heard at the present time, 

WM'tt The speaker heard the Word long ago* as having a certain meaning 
and <,his word is, according to you, destroyed as soon as uttered ; and hence he cannot 
speak of this word, at any subsequent time, to have the meaning j therefore what could 
that word he which tbs speaker could speak of as having the meaning ; tho only word 
u cow n of which he himself knew tho meaning Las been destroyed* and of any other 
word “ eow n he himself docs not know the moaning. 
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262-263* Specially as he do apt utter tho Word having the meaning 
XU the one with reference to which the relation of a dedmfce moaning 
was hul down by the Creator, and which was destroyed immediately after 
it had been uttered by Him), And if ho were to utter a word similar ( 
the original one having the moaning,—then such a word cannot be recog- 
afeed by the hearer to be similar to the Original word having the .mm-, 
inasmuch as this, latter is not known to him ; and the now word (that is 
hoard by him) itself has no meaning (because the meaning has been dpfia 
down to belong to the original word uttered by the Creator). 

264 And when one who is a speaker now becomes the hearer at 
some future time, thou too, the same difficulties would appear |because ilvo 
Word which he knows to have a meaning is not the one that lie hears 
uttered by others, according to you). And thus for all speakers (and 

hearers) no Word can have any meaning. 

201-265 It may be possible that the relation of a certain Word is 

created at the beginning of Creation. But since we have never been cogni- 
mint of this Word (as created with a meaning), how could wo have any 
notion of similar; this (original Word) (of any subsequent Word that 

wo may hear spoken) ? , 

265-2G6. Ob' —“ Cub the original word (as uttered by the Creator) has 
bean fully comprehended and ascertained by parsons (K»pu a, &c.) present at 
that time ; and from the uses made (of the word) by these persons, we m or 
th.e Whole series of similar words (banning from the original word and 
ending with word hoard by us at the present time: and this notion ot 
similarity with the original word, would bring back to our mm a s oye, 

the original meaning as fixed by the Creator).*’ 

206-267. Reply: If this theory bo admitted, then all the objnohonA and 
ar m mentis, urged (under •' SambanimkshSpapanhara”) against the theory o 
the creation of the relation of Words aud Meanings (by a Creator), crop up 
t since they apply equally to the theory $$ propounded) ;^w:4h»b if Mgh 
bo the case, thou we should have to remember the■ similarity of the present 
Word to the original word; because the comprehension of the , meaning 
of the present Word depends upon such remeiabvauce (of the similarity ot 
the original Word,) (and such remembrance is not possible, inasmuch as we 

never hoar the original Word), and so forth., 

2G8-269. In the ease of an object, which has subsequently con to t .o 
differ from its original form, its similarity (with tins original form) 
being traced out to a great distance (through all the endless senes of ad«h 

mm And hence .even granting your theory, the time nnd space 
between the creation and the present moment is so great, that even if them were a 
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objects intervening between the original form and the object before up), 
undergoes slight differences (with every intervening object), and dually 
disappears almost entirely. And such would particularly be the care with 
words, in the case of which great differences are brought about by the 
slightest change of tone, consonant or vowel:—in the case of such 
words as “ fid IS ** (house), 11 in&Ui” (garland), “ }>et(% ” (time), and “ gild,* 
(stone) and the like,, 

269- 270. If we were to arrive at conclusions through more similarity, 
then there would always be a chance of mistaken notions: e.g having 
perceived the relation (of concomitance) between smoke and fire, we would 
Jttfer the (existence of) fire from (the existence of) vapour (because the 
Jut ter is similar to smoke in appearance; and such inference could only 
Iks mistaken). 

270- 271. If some one were to say “let it be so ” “ the compre¬ 

hension of meanings of words may bo mistaken—that does not touch out' 
position, the whole usage of the Word may be mistaken, bub that does not 
•affect the non-etorxiality of the Word ”),—(we reply) but it is not so (i.e,, 
the comprehension of certain meanings of Words is not a mistake) 
because we do not find anything that rejects the comprehension as mistaken. 
A.nd if it be ntged that,—“ this (absence of a negative fact; estab¬ 
lishes the correctness (of the comprehension of Words through tire simi¬ 
larity of these with the original Word) ”,—then (we reply that) (if the 
mere absence of a negativing fact were the sole criterion for the correctness 
of an idea) then the non-difference (identity) of Words would be established 
(since this idea of sameness of the word 4 ‘ cow " as used now, and that 
used at some other time, is also due to the similarity between them ; and 
we have no more reliable facta that would deny this sameness). 

271- 272. And further, is the similarity (between Words) something 
different from the individuals themselves, or is it non-different from thorn ? 

similarity of the original word with worns used in the bogining of the world, fcbi.'i 
would have long disappeared in the end lose number of words intervening between 
the original and the present words. The last half of the Kfirika gives instances of di£- 
ferenoos produced in words by the slightest change of a vowel or a oonsonnwt, 

SS9.S1U There is a similarity between *' ydfii ” and “ ms Li,'” and on the ground of 
this similarity the one would be taken to mean the other, 

S70.S71 fg 8 do not find, fc .—we do nob admit any fact to bo a mistake unloss we 
find that there aro certain other more reliable fasts that deny the former. And as we 
li«ve no Buoh rejection o£ the significance of words, this cannot be said to bn nils taken. 
The fftot is that, as In the absocoe of a negativing fact, any fact cannot be said to be 
wrong, it must necessarily be accepted to be right. 

The sameness of this word " Cow ” used now and that used at some other time, is 
not palatable to the other party. 

58 
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and ifl fcliis similarity one or many i J And, lastly, is it eternal or non- 

eternal ? 

272- 273. If if be different, one and eternal, then it is only another 
way of postulating a class (“ gdivct ” f.i., which would be the common 
ground of similarity among the individuals) (and the possibility of such 
classes we have already rejected above). And if it be held to be non-thf- 
ferenfc, non-eternal and many, then this comes to the same theory as above 
(namely the theory of the non-eternality of Words, which too we have 
already rejected). 

273- 274, And if the similarity be held to be something non* different 
from the individuals (Words), one and eternal,—t!ten this would mean the 
eternality of the individual (Word) itself; and this is just what we seek 
to establish. 

2.74-275. Similarity consists in the existence of common constituent 
parts; and no such similarity is possible for you. Because such (similarity 
of Words) would be possible only if the letters (constituting the words) 
were identical • and such identity you do not admit of. 

275-276. The post ulating of such classes as lt gogabdaiv a,” “ gatvet, ,f 
&o., has beon rejected, before (under “ Sphoiit ”) ; (and hence you cannot 
base the notion of similarity between two utterances of the same word 
upon any such classes). Consequently (it must be admitted that) it is the 
individual Letters themselves, that are eternal and significant of the 
meaning. 

276'277 For ns the word “ go cow ”) is eternal; and people have 
an idea of tho cow from such vulgar deformations of it as “ gHvi” &o„ 
only when it follows tho original (correct) word ( u go ”) ; and such com¬ 
prehension is dne to the incapability (of the speaker to utter, and of the 
hearer to comprehend, the original correct form of tho Word), 

SISJps Similarity consists of the existence of the same cionatitnent parts ,• Letters 
are the constituent parts of Words j therefore the similarity of Words means that tho 
Letters contained in one Word are identical with those contained in the other—i.e., the 
letter gha occurring m tho word “ ghata ” as pronounced at one time, must he identical 
with the letter gha occurring iu the word '* ghata ” as pronounced at a different time. 
It is only when there is an identity of constituent Letters that any words can be held to 
be similar. But since you deny each identity, you cannot have similarity, 

glt.sn In the Bhashya au objection is raised that— 11 just- as even from the word 
* f 7 «r ; ’ we get at the idea of the cow, simply because St is similar to tho word * go,’ 
so even ii there he a alight difference between tho word originally pronounced by the 
Creator and tho Word as pronounced before us, the signification would be all right-’’ The 
reply given is that the eternal deuotov of the cow is the word " go ” j anil even where a 
man utters the word “ jp'id," hia desire is to utter the word “go,”' *fat being incapable 
of pronouncing tlio oorreut form, he.utters the vulgar form u gad. n And this vulgar 
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277- 278. Because if the denotation (of the cow by the word “ gavi ”) 
were due to its similarity (with the word “ go ”), thou we would certainly 
have the idea (of the coto) from the word “ gaum ” (which is more like “ go ” 
than '* gUvl Therefore we do not reject this the com prohens ion of 
tho cow from the word “ gfivi —because, as a matter of fact, tide com- 
prehension is due really to the'correct word “ go ” itself (as explained in 
Kflrm 277 )* 

278- 279. Obj: “ (Even though the Letters be eternal) since the arrange* 
meut of tho letters (in a word) is non-eternal, that which signifies the 
meaning car mot be etornrd. Because it ia the Word that is held to signify 
the meaning, and the cognition of this (Word) depends upon the arrange¬ 
ment (of Letters composing it), 

279- 280. 11 Since the Letters are all-pervading, the order (or arrange 

merit) oannot be inherent in them. And since tho order (of the Letters iu 
a word) depends upon utterance, which is non-eternal, therefore it cannot 
foe eternal. 

280*281. “ And because the utterance, or the order, follows the will 

of the speaker, therefore it depends upon, tho person, (and r,. moh cannot 
foe eternal). Therefore the (establishing of the) eternaUfcy of Letters is as 
useless (for proving your theory of the eterualUy of Words), as the eter- 
nality of atoms, 

281- 282. * ‘ Just as, e von tb o a gh the atoms are e bernal, ye t th e j or» 'mad e 

up of these (atoms), is not eternal,—so, iu the same manner, even though 
the Letters are eternal, yet tho Word (made up of these Letters) may bo 
non-eternal, 

282- 288, “ Nor are Letters, without a certain arrangement (or order), 

known lb signify (any meaning). Ami it is the particular.arrangement of 
Letters that we call a ‘ Word ’; and foenco the aforesaid (non-eternality 
of Words). 

288-284. * '■ Those ( Vaujahamnas), who hold the Word to be something 

(namely ‘ sphota ’) other than the Letters, which is independent of the 
order of these,—for these people alone can the theory of the etornality 
of Words foe of any used’ 

284-285. Reply : But we do not admit of tho Word being only a 

form gives ns an idea of tho cow, only when we know that tho man means the word 
‘‘ ffo.” and not because the word “ gavi ” is similar to the word (< go ” 

ast.SS* it may be possible for fcheso people to prove the eternnlity of the spftoio. 
which they hold to be independent of the non-eternal order of Letters, But as the 
Mitnausaka holds the Word to be nothing move than a particular arrangement of tho 
Letters, he cannot establish its eternaliiy. 

88+.M6 The Word does not consist solely of the arrangement, but of both the 
arrangement and the Letters. 
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pm-tiicnlar anwipement (of letters). .Because tlie Arrangement- m fioA 
found to signify tire itieatiing, if it has any other sMbs Irate (than the 
Letters). 

286. Therefore it is only when both (the firi-angement nnd the 
letters) exist, that we have that which signifies the meaning (or object) j 
(and the question is) whether this (that signifies the meaning) consists of 
the Lbttbus as endowed with a certain- arrangement , or of the AhrakgbmisN'F 
;ik lomtffd in (belonging to) the Letters. 

SW-STBS. And does it require any arguments to prove, that the 
Arrangement is subordinate to those to which if* belongs (hr,, the Letters) P 
Lecauso the Arrangement is only a property of the Letters, and is not 
held to be a distinct entity by itself. Therefore (it must be admitted 
4hAt) that which signifies the meaning is the Letters as perceived (in a 
certain order of sequence), 

288-290. But, us a matter of fact, the Arrangement too is not caused 
(and ho nee non-eternal) ; as jt is always admitted by ns aa an already 
accomplished fact. Because, the speaker does not use the Letters (as 
constituting a Word) in the order of hia own choice ; he always utters a 
Word U the same way (following the same sequence of Letters) as it is 
uttered by others. And other (subsequent) speakers too pronounce it in 
the same order. So we have the eterualifcy of the (Arrangement of Letters) 
J*lso f just us we have that of the relation (of Words with their meanings). 

290-291. Thus then, though the Arrangement is unchangeably eter¬ 
nal (i.c, eternally complete within itself), yet it is eternal in its usage. 
And we have only to reject, by all means in our power, the fact of men being 


i«n.S9-J When it is possible for the primary .entities, Letters, themselves to bo the 
siguifier, i 1 . is- not*, right to attribute the power to-a .subordinate element, the Arrange¬ 
ment, And theta it is the Latter a themselves, as occurring in a certain order, that form 
that which signifies the /waning via : the Word ; and since the Letters are eternal, the 
Word must also be so. 

SS3.300 liven the Arrange cnent of Letters we are a over conscious of creating. 
Wo always accept the particular order of the letters gha and ta as an accomplished fact, 
and never know of any time at which this osttesr of tho Letters may have been emued 
for tho firBfc tiiue. 

i’he argument, advanced above to prove the eternality of the relation between 
Wordt and their meanings, serve also to prove the eterimKty of 'he arrangement of 
of Letters composing a Word. Just as we do not know of any originator of tho said 
relation, bo we do not know ot any originator of the partiouhir avrangeinenb of Letters. 

i ho second half of tho If imkt< means that whether tho Arrangement be 
unchangeably eternal or sternal only in its usage, yet it serves to prove that it does m>t 
depend upon the choice of the speaker ; and this is all that we seek to prove with a view 
to prove thp eternsJity and the uncaused ness of the Veda, 





independent (with regard to the significations of Words, and hence of the 
Veda)* 

291-292, Obji “(If art entity can be eternal, even if it' be not nn- 
ohatigeablo) then yon conkl have the eternal ity of Letters, even without 
uuchangeability (and as snob, why should you hold the letters to be un¬ 
changeable ?) ” H*ply. It is only when the Letters avo (unchangeably 
eternal) that there can be ari appearance of an (eternal) order (of these 
Letters), based upon usage. Just as it is only when the atoms are eternal 
that it is possible for the jars Ac. to be made out of them, 

293. Because in the absence of these (eternal Letters) wo could not get 
at any arrangement, which, withont the Letters, could have no substra¬ 
tum And it lias already been proved that there are no parts to Letters, 
as the atoms are (of the ordinary material objects). 

294. That “ I am uttering only such Letters as have been already, 
uttered by others ” is the idea in the mind of every speaker ; and thin 
carries us to the Eternality (of Letters and their Arrangements), And 
there is no other characteristic (in the Letters). 

295. And wo have already rejected the theory of any such class 

893 «it hcti lem proved” &o —This is added in anticipation of the objection that, 
' the nrmr.gomout may have for its substrate the constituent parts of the Letters, j ast 
kb the substrate of tho jar lies in the constituent atoms," The souse of tho K/irilcd ia 
that Let tor a are complete in themaalvea 'without any parta. 

89* This anticipates the objection that, “ even without accepting the Letters to foe 
eternal, v/e could explain their arrangement, or sequence, to foe due to the sequence of 
the conjunctions and disjunctions of the palate Ac.; that is to say, the sequence of 
Letters would bo regulated by the order of their utterance by w*?,” The sense of 
the repty is that whenever wo pronounce a word, wo invariably have the idea that in 
pronouncing it we are uttering the same Letters and iu tho same order as those 
pronounced by others. And since all men have the same idea, from times immemo¬ 
rial, such an idea leads to the notion of the eternality of Letters and tlieir arrange- 
meats. 

And, there is no other characteristic, §~c. This anticipates the following objection,*— 
" When suoh is tho idea in the mind o? all speakers, it moans that all Arrangements ant! 
Words avs recognised to be the same as those uttered by others. A nd since the ground 
of tho Eternality of Letters too is the same fact of their being so recognised, then, why 
should you not hold the Arrangement to be as unchangeably eternal as the Lett ere 
themselves ? " The sense of the reply is that when the Letters are known to foe eternal, 
these letters serve ns marks whereby wo recognise the Words to lie th#grime an nsed 
by others. But in the letters there are no such marks; hence the difference between 
the eternality of Letters and Words. 

89? There can be no homogeneity or similarity between tho word “ Cow ” a# 
uttered by as now, nnd as heard by us in the past. And therefore their recognition as 
being the same cua be explained only it they he hold to be one and tho same,. 
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(an “ gotta ”) or a similaritij (whipfi would include all * ga’s ’). And were 
you to put forward a homogeneity based upon (their belonging to) the 
clots “ Word, ” theu that would be equally applicable to all other words 
as well. 

29(i*297. And just as the jar Ac. arc found to bo rendered of nso through 
n single cause (in the shape of the class “Olay ”) so too, we could explain 
the utterance of Letters in a certain order (when pronouncing a Word) (as 
being due to a single cause in the shape of a class, like the “ palate ” Ac,). 
We find in all persons the class “ palato ” Ac. (which include the palates 
Ac. of all speakers); and it is through these, that the Speaker gives out 
different sounds (pronouncing Letters either long or short Ac,). 

298. And the causes of the utterance (or manifestation) of the Word 
are either the mutually exclusive classes of these “ sounds ”—which 
operate upon each particular Letter—or the individual sounds themselves 
as belonging to (manifested by) the aforesaid classes (“ PalateAc.), 

299. And the order of the utterance of these Sounds is regulated by 
the order of, the Conjunction and Disjunction of the palate Ac. (with the 
tongue) as operating towards the utterance of particular Letters, And 
Eternality belongs to both (the “ Palate’'Ac, and the “ Sounds”), on 
account of the classes (“ Palate” and “ Sound "Ac.), 

300. .lust as in tlio case of certain movements (for instance), we 
have an order of sequence, which is regulated by the class “ action ” as 
inhering in the particular actions of the Movement,—so, in the same 
manner, we could also explain (the order of sequence) as belonging to 
the sounds as produced by the Conjunctions Ac. of the palato Ac. (this 
order being regulated by tbe class “Palatal” Ac. as inhering in each 
particular sound). 

801. Or (even if there be no such class as “ sounds ”), the individual 
sounds themselves, being extremely subtile in their nature, might manifest 
the properties of a Class. And. it is through this (the order of sequence 
of Sounds as duo to that of the Conjunction Ac. of the Palate Ac.) that wo 
come to recognise an order of sequence in the case of Letters, even though 
these latter are, by nature, all-pervading (and us such would exist every¬ 
where and could not have an order of sequence). 

302. Thus it is that the Letters, following up (taking up) all the 

Each Letter of ft Word is manifested by a distinct sound (uttered through the 
palate Ac.),—whether this sound bo taken ss ft clasx, including all snob sounds, or only 
as an individual affecting that particular utterance. 

M® That Letter which is first operated upon by the action of the palate &c., is 
uttered first, and so on, the sequence of Letters ia to he explained. 
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.eternal properties of the sounds uttered (and thus forming a Word), home 
to signify the object (said to be denoted by the Word). 


303-305. The order of Words, and the shortness, length and acuteness 
&c. (of the vowel aoundU) only mark the different divisions of time; and 
thereby they come to qualify (or specify) the sounds. And Time is one only 
and eternal ; and yet it appears as if divided, just as Letters (each of which 
is one and eternal, and yet appears as if it were made up of different parte) ; 
and as such it comes to be manifested in connection with all entities, 
through the force of particular causes. And when it comes to be maiii- 
fosteii in connection with fcbe Letters (composing a Word), it becomes a part 
and parcel of the (means of) Comprehension (of the meanings of Words). 
Arid since its form is perceptible elsewhere also ( i.e. t in connection with 
entities other than the Word), it must, in itself, bo regarded as eternal. 

306. Thus then, it must be admitted that these (the order of Letters 
and Length &o.) are not any non-eternal properties of the Word. Henco 
also the Word must be accepted as proved to be otornal, even for those 
who maintain the eternality of Letters. 

307, Even properties, in reality belonging to one thing, at times, 
come to belong to others, just as the Heetness of the horse (is im¬ 
parted to the rider) (and hence though Order &e. are properties of the 
sounds, yet they como to help the Letters in the signification of their 
meaning). And as for the ground of (holding) fcho eternality of all theso 
(Letters, Words &c.), wo have “ Apparent Inconsistency ” (as shown above). 

308-309. Even if the Word be held to bo an ini par tit o whole (in the 
shape of the Sphota ),—inasmuch as it could be manifested only by certain 
means (such aa utterances') occurring in a certain order, it would depend 
upon persons (upon whoso utterance alone it could be heard) ; and as such it 
would have no inherent absolute validity (since all facts having a purely 
human origin ore only of doubtful validity). And wo do find this to be the 
case in the case of sentences, —oven for those who hold the sentence also to 
be an imparfcite whole (in the shape of Sphot a. ) Thus (it is concluded that) 
we hold the eternality of Words, only because certain facts (the significa¬ 
tion of certain meanings by certain Words) cannot be explained otherwise. 

310. That property, by means of which the Word comes to bo ueu:d 

SOS.805 The author now proceeds to prove the nnchangef'ble eternality of the Word 
In another way. 

8M.B0V In the case of sentences, their validity is always doubtful, do pond out, as it 
is, on the character of the person uttering it. 

*1° The author now jhown that the sutra may he interpreted as an Inferential 
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for another's sake, serves as the basis of an I inferential reasoning,—nnd 
this property is explained to he its dependence upon the relation (that the 
Word bears to its meaning.) 

311. The mtra does not seek to lay down the (inferential) argn* 
ment (in its proper form). Both the sutra and the author of the Bh&shya 
only explain (Jay down ) a fact (vis., that of the Word being used for ano¬ 
ther's sake) which is capable (of loading to the proper Inferential argu¬ 
ment, as shown in the last kftrikti,) 

312. The Inferential argument; in its proper form is here laid 
down, thus: Word is eterual ( -—Hko the classes ** smoke, ” “Cow," Ac.,— 
because it signifies a common object (i.e., its signification is comprehended 
by all men equally), while depending upon a comprehension of its relation 
(with that object). 

313. B ven if the 01 ass be held to consist of either the negation of others 
or of similarity ( of many individuals ),—yet, inasmuch as the Individuals 
thoraselves (individually) cannot constitute the Class, nil Classes must 
be eternal. 

314-315. Or, the fact of “the Word, being used for another’s sake " 
(as mentioned in the sutra) may he taken as pointing the self-contradic¬ 
tions (in the theory of the nou-eteruality of Words) ; \ proposition is 
nsaerted, Simply with a view to have its meaning comprehended (by others); 
and it has already been proved (under “ SamhandhHkshepa ” ) that a non- 
efornal assert? ra cannot signify any moaning. Therefore, inasmuch aa 
yotu* own assertion (that Word is non-eternal ”) signifies a moaning, it 
cmiuot but be eternal; and aa such yon have (in your own assertion) the 
denial of the non-eternal!fcy (of Words). 

316. If the other party, after admitting the capability of Words to 
signify their meanings, seek to establish their position (as to the non-eter- 
nuiity of Words), such non-eternal ifcy would be rejected by his own pre¬ 
vious postulate (that Words signify their meanings, which has been shown 
hi bo impossible, if Words bo not eternal). 

armament explained, as it is, in the KimkS. The moaning oi the suira being, “ Word 
is eternal, ’* because it stands in need of its relation with meanings, whereby it comes 
to be used for another’s Bake, which could not be possible, if the Word bad no relation 
with its meaning. 

8iB This anticipates the objection that in the above Inferential argument the 
instance ottsd—that of Classes—is not right, because in that case the argument would con¬ 
vince only those who admit the Class to be eternal. The souse of the Marika is that 
even those who do not concur with the Mimansaka in his view of the Class, cannot 
deny its etera&lity, Because it is the Indmdaalo aloite that arc perishable and the 
Close is something more than the Individuate individually, 
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317, ,T'he non-eternality (of Words) is rejected by the script urea of 
!».l theorists,—inasmuch as all scriptures admit of the capability (of 
Words) to signify (meanings). 

318-319. And it is also rejected by universally accepted facts, as 
shown above (by mertem of arguments based upon " Apparent Inconsis¬ 
tency ”). And its rejection by “ Inference ” too may bo shown in fclto 
aforesaid maimer (as explained in Kariktl 312.) And the rejection by 
11 Sense-perception ” will be explained under the antra —“ On account of the 
absence of number’' (I-i-20.) 

319*321. And it should bo mentioned (by the non-eternalisfc) what 
(sort of) Word it holds to be perishable : Is it the Word (of tho SSnkhyas) 
as made up of the throe attributes ( Saliva, Rajas, and Vamps) f qiy is it 
(the Word of tho Jainas) a dimunitive ho ly ? or is it (the Word of tho 
Vaif&jhihag) a property of Aka^a ? or, is it in the shape oE mere Sound, 
(as produced by the couchskel), (fee,) apart from the Letters (as composing 
Words P) or, is it a form of tho Air, signifying certain meanings (as held 
by the author of the Ciksha ?) or, is it tho 8 phot a of tho Word and sen¬ 
tence (as held by the V:mj&kctranas) ? or, docs it (the class * word ’) consist 
of similarity (as held by the Saukhyas), or Negation of others (Apoha, as 
held by tho Baudot lias) ? 

321-322. Words such as these may be non-eternal; we do not hold 
such (Words) to be eternal. And your argument (whereby you seek to 
prove the non-eternaUty of Words such as these) come to have an un¬ 
known subject (since Words such as these arc not known to us, whom you 
seek to convince), aud your premiss would be without a basis (for the 
same reason of such Words not being known to us.) And (if in order to 
escape from these fallacies) you hold tho Word, as held by us, to be the 
subject (of your syllogism), then both these fallacies apply equally to 
yourself (who do not know of any such Word as held by us), 

823. If Word hi general (without any specification) be assorted to 
be the Subject \of your syllogism),—then in that case, the Qians ** Word” 
would eomo to be non-eternal. And this would go against all theorists, 
who (without a single exception) hold this (the Glass) to be eternal. 

324. A Class, of some sort of other (including all Words), is accepted 
by all, And if this were to bo non-eternal, it could not pervade over (or 
include) certain individuals. 

325-326. And it is not possible for particular Words to bo mp'vfeiouod 
by the generic name “ Word ” (because in making suoh tho subject of 
your syllogism, you would have au unspecified subject). And if these 

*2* If the Glass m Word” wore held to lie perishable, then the individual Words 
appearing daring the time after fts destruction would not be included in that Cllasa j 
and tho Class would thereby joutw to be a Class. 

59 
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(pnrMbular Words) be asserted to bo something apart from the Class 
C‘ Word ”), then you hare the aforesaid fallacies (shown in K. 322) (inas¬ 
much as such particular individuals are not luiown either to us or td your¬ 
self), And if they (the particular Words) be mm-differout from their sub¬ 
strate (the class u Word ”), then you would have self-contradiction;, as in the 
case of thd Class (that is to say, the Class being held tf be eternal, the 
individual, as non-different from it, must be accepted to be eternal; and 
hence the assertion of its non-eternal ity would be a clear case of self-contra¬ 
diction). And (if the particular Word beheld to be both different and noil- 
different from the class “ Word, H then), as before, you would have an 
unknown Subject (for your syllogism (because you yourself do not accept 
the Word to have such a dual character). 

;527. An if by “ nou-utmiality M yon mean absolute destruetibiHty, t 
for us, tho subject of your syllogism comes hi have an unknown predicate 
(because for ub there is no such thing as absolute destruction). 

328. If you mean to prove nou-eternality of some sort (and not 
absolute destruction), then (your argument becomes redundant, because) 
we too admit of the production (of Word) m the shape of manifestation 
(utterance), following after non-'imnifestation (and this producibility im¬ 
plies non-eternality). 

329. And further, if Destruction (of Wcuds) be held to be an absolute 
negation, then this would contradict the previous theories of tho SSu- 
kliyas and the Jainas (because they hold Destruction to bo only a change in 
tho condition of the object, and not its negation), 

830-331. If you bring forward the fact of sense-perceptibility (of 
the Word) (as an argument against its efcernality), then this would fail 
with reference to the Via^esfuka'i (who hold that there is a series of the 
word “ Cow, ” and as such for them it is only tho middle one of the series 
heard at the present time, that could be perceptible ; and as such sense- 
perceptibility of the whole series would not bo acceptable to them). And 
if (out oE this scries) the first and the middle ones be made the Subject of 
the syllogism, then there would be an endless number of Words (for tho 
subject) ; and if the last (of tho series) be said to be the Subject, then the 
premiss would become baseless for us (who do not admit of any such thing 
,‘ia the last Word) inasmuch as, the series is never-ending. 

.331-338. And again, if all Words be made the subject of your syllo¬ 
gism, tii Oil tho premi as (“because of perceptibility by tho senses”) would 
bo incapable of including them (since all Words are not amenable to per¬ 
ception at auy time): And, in consideration of the 'Class (“ Word”) your 
premiss becomes contradictor^ too (because if tho mere fact of amenability 
to sense-perception be the ground of nou-efceruality, then, on this ground 
the Class would also eotuo to bo mm-eternal, because the Class is also 
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’unennblfl to sense-perception, as shown nuclei* “ Alcrti ”). If you supple¬ 
ment youv premise by adding the qualifying clause, ' ,l while belonging to a 
Claw ” (the premiss then being u because, white belonging to n, Class, it is 
amenable to sense-perception”), thou too it fails with regard to us, inas¬ 
much as with us, there is no such thing as an individual belonging to a Glass 
dijfcrent from it; and as for an individual belonging ‘o a Glow non-Jiffercnt 
from it, there is no such thing with you (since you do not hold the iiidivr. 
dual to be identical with the Class, as we do). And thus your premiss 
loses its efficiency. 

333- 334. If it be urged that the affix “ matup ” (in “ JaHmattvS 
sati ”) may be attached to the properties of inclusion (incl exclusion (the 
form of the premiss being, .**• because while having iu itself, the character of 
being included in, and excluded -from, certain others, (the Word is 
amenable to .-jense- perception ”), —oven then the argument becomes open to 

* the same fallacy (as shown tn the lust Karikiij, inasmuch as even iu a 
C2«s$ we have the idea of further Classes (and as such become included in 
your premiss). 

334- 335. Because even with regard to the classes ** Cow , " <fco., we havo 
a further generic notion of (as forming part of) the Glass “ Class (in which 
the particular Classes are capable of being included); and these ( ('arti¬ 
cular classes) are also capable of being excluded from other particular 
classes (i.c, } the Class s( Cow ” is included in the class ** Class, ” and exclu¬ 
ded from the class “Horse ”). And thus, in this, these (particular Classes) 
are similar to W<nd$. (And hence, the promise whereby you seek to 
prove the nrm-eternality of Words would prove the non-efcernality of 
Classes also, -which cannot be acceptable to you). 

335- 330. And further, the property of eternality is such as includes 
all these (Classes), and is excluded from all non-eternal (particular) 
entities. If it be urged that “these properties (of inclusion and ex¬ 
clusion) are either only secondarily or falsely (applicable to Classes),'’— 
then the same may be said with regard to Letters also. 

336- 337. Than again, for you (Vai^Sshikas), the argument (based 
upon sense-perceptibility) becomes self-contradictory, with a view to 

383.384 The sense of the objection is that a Word is included in other words, in 
the form of the Clasp “Word,” and is excluded from other words in its own specific 
form; and thus our argnement remains an to ached. The aatbor objects to this on 
the ground that even the Class “ Word ” in the form of a Class, is capable of being incbi- 
ded in th■ generic class “ 0 lass ” ami oxel ruled from other Classes in its speoific form 
of the Class “ Word. ** And hence the premiss would include tho Class also, and so the 
fallacy would remain intact. 

588.Efi If there be no Class, tlio fallacies urged above on the ground of Classes 
would ah fall to the ground. 

Another way in which Inclusion and Exclusion belong to Classes, 
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Atoms that are perceptible to the sense of yogis (aoci as such would luvfo 
to bo admitted to be non-eternal), Beuanse though these are eternal, yet 
they are amen able to sense -perception. 

337- 838. And, if iu order to exclude this base (of atoms) you add 
“(perceptible) to us (ordinary men) " (to the qualification of your 
premiss) j—then too the promise becomes contradictory, with a view to the 
Selves that are amenable to the idea of “X” (and as such, being percep¬ 
tible, these would have to he admitted to bo non-eternal, a fact not accept¬ 
able to the Va^eshika). 

338- 339. ha the case on pleasure, Ac,, wo find the Self to be absolutely 
amenable) to sense-perception due to contact with the Mind, even in the 
absence of any Inferential premisses or Verbal authority. 

339- 310. If you make “amenability to external senses ” the qualifica¬ 
tion of your premiss,—then too it becomes contradictory *, on account of 
the fact of Classes also belonging to (other) Classes (and Classes are also 
amenable to external senses) ; inasmuch as a Class (“Cow ”), happening 
to co-exist (inhere together) iu a single object (the Cow) with another Class 
(“ earthy ”). cornea to 'belong to a Glass (and it is already proved to bo 
amenable to eternal sense-perception ; and as such, in accordance with your 
argument, the Glass also would como to be non-eternal). 

311*342. If you assert the fact of its being a substrate (of Inclu¬ 
sion and Exclusion),—then (wo reply that) since these (Exclusion ami 
Inclusion) are immaterial entities, they cannot have a snbstrato. If you 
assert inference (to bo the relation hearing between Exclusion and 
Inclusion and the Word),—then (we reply) that this (Inherence) ns 
held by you, has already been rejected by us (above). If, lastly (by In¬ 
herence) you mean “ identity ,7 (as held by ns), then such identity is 
hold to exist among Classes also (hence these also would come to bo 
non-eternal), 

842-348. So (you see) you take upon yourself the undesirable task of 
assuming many qualifications with a view to prove the Word to be other 
than eternal. It would be much better for you to enumerate nil the enti¬ 
ties thft; are eternal (for both of us), and then to bring forward the fact 
of the Word being other than these as yonr * reason ’!! 

343-341. But (in that case) we could also prove the etemality (of 

8 . 1 S. 8 M The Yait/eshika bolds the self to be perceptible by means of contact 
with Him). 

B-n.3+3 *< identity among Classes, ” The Class “Tree" is blenticul with the Cfoijs 
41 Mango tree "on cho ground of both equally belonging to the Class “ Substance," 

BU 4 . 34 i 11 Enumerate, drc. ” That is to say you should frame your argument thus : 

“ Word is non-eternal, because it is other than Ak&$a, &o,, like the Jar. ” The absurdity 
of the proposed argument is palpable, and it- is only pnt forward in a joking spirit. 
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Word), like that of Aktifa, on the ground of its being other than the 
trees, &c., which are non-eternal. 

344- 345. If you assert as your ‘reason ' mere amenability to senses, ns 
held by the S&nkhyas and the Bauddhas (who deny the existence ol’ a Class 
altogether),—then, too, the fallaciousness (of the argument) becomes dear, 
in consideration of the Class (the existence whereof) we have proved 
above. 

345- 347. Just as n “reason” becomes fallacious, if it fails to qualify 
the minor term, in accordance with the theory of the adversary,— 
so, in the same manner (it would bo fallacious) if it fails to co-exist (in 
a substrate) with the major terra and to exclude its contradictory. Conse¬ 
quently, though, in *ho above instance the Class would not be an entity 
for the proj vo under of the argument (the Sankhyu or tiioBauddha), yet the 
argument remains fallacious until it (the Class as held by his adversary, 
the Mimansaka) has not been rejected (i.e., until it has been definitely 
established that there is no such entity as a Class). 

347-34S. And it ought to bo clearly explained, what is this “amena¬ 
bility to sense-perception” ? (1) la it something other than its substrates ? 
(2) ov is it identical with them ? and (3) is it distinct in each separate sub¬ 
strate P or (4) is it the same in all substrates P 

346- 349. In ail those, in accordance with the alternative that may be 
accepted by the adversary, respectively In the order of the citation of the 
alternatives, you have the fallacies of (1) « AsdUMrana ” the middle 
term neither co-existing with the major term nor excluding its contradic- 
tery) (i.e,, if it be different from the substrate, and distinct in each individual 
substrate, then such qualification would exist only in the minor term, and 
nowhere else, and as such, could not prove anything) ; (2) “ Doubtfulness ” 
(or “ uncertainty ”) (i.e., if it bo held to bo different from its substrate, 
then since we do not admit of this, the premiss would bo doubtful, and 
hence inconclusive for ns), and (3) “Absence” (non-relation) of the middle 
term in the major term (ie„ if it were restricted to each particular individual, 
then the amenability that would reside in the minor term would not 
belong to anything else, not even to the major term), and (4) » lS r on-oxis- 
tenco in the Sapaksha ” {i.e,, the Instance cited) (because, like the last, the 
amenability belonging to the minor term could not belong to the Instance) 

349-351. And further your “ reason ” (amenability to sense-perception) 
applies also to cases contrary to your conclusion, for the following reasons 
(1) (The Word is eternal) because it resides in the AkSfa alone, like its 
omnipresence—this argument applying to the VaifSshika (ivhq holds 

E»5.a*7 go long na the Class ia not rejected, the premise will be found to' inch,do 
thie (Class)— -and this is con tradictorj to non-otomaiity j as the class is b e i,i bv alb 
ta be eternal, J 1 
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Words to belong to Akntja, which he holds to bo eternal and. all per¬ 
vading). (53) It is eternal, because it is ran on able to the sense of audit-inn, 
—like the Glass “Word.” And (3) its eternal ity may be proved on the 
ground of its aforesaid all-pervading character, like that of Aka^a. 

351*352, Wo must also consider the character of your Instance (Jar)*. 
If you use it (the word. “ jar ”) in its direct denotation (the Qiuss “ jar”)’ 
then it comes to be without the major term (non-eternality) (inasmuch 
as the Clans is always eternal). If you use it in the sense of an in¬ 
dividual jar, tiion too, we will ask—Is this individual different from 
the Okies, ov is it identical with it ? If it bo held to bo different 
(from the Class), then the very subject becomes such as Is not admitted 
by us (who do not admit of any jar apart from the Glass “ jar ”) ; and if, 
on the other hand, it be held to be identical (with the Class) then it 
becomes such as is not admitted by others (who do not hold (he individual 
to be identical with the Glass). 

353. If it be used in the sense of the an defined or abstract (»v-r»* 
halpaka) form (of the jar),—then too, this form could be neither absolutely 
eternal nor absolutely non -eternal, inasmuch ns that factor (of this un¬ 
defined form of an object) which is known by tho name of “ Glass ” is 
universally hold to be of eternal, being something other than the perish¬ 
able factor (embodied in the Individuals). 

354. We must also consider tho character of “non-etemality ” (your 
major term) : If by it you mean utter destruction , then for us, tho Instance 
(tho jar) becomes devoid of the major term {because even when tho jar is 
.broken, it continues to exist in tho shape of “ substance,” and as such it 
is never totally destroyed). Ao.d if by it you mean partial destruction, then 
you havo the same discrepancy of the Instance, in accordance with your 
theory (of the total destruotibility of the Word). Such is the way of 
pointing out fallacies (in your argument). 

355. Ah a matter of fact, all theorists accept the uonotable form of 
tho Word to be eternal (*.«,, the Word to be eternal in its denotability)> 
The difference of opinion lies only with regard to the specific shape 
attributed to such (denotablo form of the Word). And we have proved 
that it is the Letters (that compose the Word, which constitute the 
denotablo form of tho Word) (£.«., tho Word is denotable only in the 
form given to it by the letters composing it). 

-o- 

350. Question: “ What is the use of asserting the etornality of 

St8 Tho undefined form has t wo factors, the Glass and the Individual, the former 
etoL'nal and 1, ho latter non-eternal. And since your instance is neither altogether eternal 
nor altogether non-eternal, therefore it cannot conclusively prove either the eter notify 
or the non-eternajity of the Word* 

668 Now begins the explanation of Apt, 19, The Bbasbyu on tho Sutra proceed 
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the relation (of "W ords and Meaning 1 ,) in the chapter ou Words P ” Arts: (Thn 
use is that) as a matter of fact, (even in this chapter) the real matter for 
consideration is the e ter utility of Relations, inasmuch as we enquire into 
the character of the Word, only with a view to got at the true character 
of the Relation (that it bears to its meaning). 

357. Or, (the eternality of the Relation is Introduced, because) the 
eternality of the Word is proved through (and on account of) the oteruality 
of the Relation, For, if tho Word were perishable, we could not have the 
eternality of the Relation. 

358. Even in a case where wo are cognisant of eternal relations of 
non-eternal objects, the substrate (of tho relation) is never absent ; and 
hence the relation never ceases (to exist), 

359. Dnt (in the case of Words) the word “Cow" (as uttered by 
diiferont persons) has not a similar continuance. Because, as a matter of 
fact, we arc not cognisant of any difference between tho Word (“ Cow" as 
uttered by one person, and the same word as uttered by another). There¬ 
fore we assert the eternality of the Word (“ Cow," f. i,), which is one 
only (the difference lying only In the utterances that serve to manifest the 
already existing Word). 

360. Though even if the Word aud its Relatione wore caused (and as 
such non eternal), there would be a Relation, —yet since such a Relation 
would end with its very assertion, it would belong to tlmt particular in¬ 
dividual alone, aud we could not recognise the relation to belong to all in¬ 
dividuals, 

361. Aud further, since in tho individual Cow, we havo an admixture 
of many classes,—such as “.Earthy," “Substance,” “Entity” “Tailed,” 
<fco., (%o, —therefore we could not recognise the bovine animal to belong to 
the class “ Cow ” until the word “ cow ” happened to bo used (with 

to lay down the eternality of the relation of words and meanings. And the first hair 
of tho Karikii objects to this. The reply is that the eternality of the ltelatkm would not 
be possible if the Word itself wore non-eternal. 

868 This anticipates the objection that even of nometernnl objects (individual 
jars, Ac.) we cognise eternal relations with the Class, &o. The sense of tho Kirika is Unit 
even in that case some individual or other is always extant, and as snch, tho relation 
has always got a substrate ready ; so, for all intents and purposes, as far as the relation 
is concerned, that (individual) whioh bears thy relation to the Class is ever extant or 
eternal. 

880 When no Word bears any permanent relation with any object, thei- if wo we.ro 
to use the word “ Cm. *» we woald atter it, ami point out the Cow before ns as being 
the object denoted by it. And ns such tho relation of the word " Cow" would rest in 
that individual alone, and it would not be possible for us to havo an idea of all the 
cows in the world following upon onr hearing of tho word “ Co yy,” But- such is tho 
cnee with all of ua, lienee tho relation mast be admitted to be eternal 
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reference to the individual animal) several times (and as such on the first 
j of the word wo could not ascertain whether the animal belonged to 
the class “ Cow,” or “ Earthy," &c.). 

1^62. Therefore it must bo admitted that fche Word is an uncaused 
entity, and, as such never perishes,—because it is eternally connected with 
an eternal relation (with its denotation)just Hko Ak&pa, Atoms, &c. 

363. Or, the eternality of tho relation is not asserted iu the Sutra 
at all. 'Even if it be taken to assert the eternality of the Word, then, 
too, the BhOshya (wherein the eternality of the relation is directly 
mentioned) becomes explicable (as being applicable to the eternality* of the 
Word). 

364. (In that case, the meaning, of the Bhashya passage “«o cu M- 
y& gabdasya sambandhah gakyatB kurttm” is that) since the Word, 
heard but once, refers to many Classes (“ Earthy, ” &c.) in their abstract 
forms, it cannot definitely point out its own specific denotation (“ Cow ”), 
as distinguished from the other aforesaid Classes (unless it wore used 
several times), 

365*366, Because, tho word “ Cow ” would get at the denotation of 
the specific Class “ Cow, " only after a long time, when it has been heard 
several times, and has thereby sot aside, (1) tho classes “ giving beings," 
&o, } (2) the property of “ whiteness,” (3) the action of " moving," (4) the 
classes “ homed," “ tailed ” and the like, (5) and also the individual cows, 
the “ white cow,’' the “ hornless cow " and the like, indicated by the Word 
(on account of these individuals being included in the Class “ cow ” which 
is denoted by the word “ Cow”). 

a67. And if a word were to continue to exist for such a long time, 
who could destroy it after that ? This we shall further prove under the 
twenty-first Sutra* 


368-369. The affix i( fertvasuc'’ (ns in “ ashtakytvah go cab cl a 
uccaritah ") is used when the actions arc many and the active agent 
only one. And since we find its use (with regard to the action of the 
word), it becomes certain that what is (said to be) repeated (eight times) 
is the action of the Word (which ever continues to be ouo only). If the 
word (“ Oow ” as uttered now) wore other (than tho one uttered in tho 
past ) y then we could not. have the notion of repetition (which is possible 
only when both are olio and the same Word). ’ £ tho number ("eight' 1 ) 
belonged to the Word, we would have “ ashtau $abdah uccaritah ” (and not 
*' ashtakytvah cabda uccaritah.”) 

&(R.8<M With this begins the treatment tf S»tra 20. “ JJecause of tho absence of 
u umber (with regard fro the Word) ” (f-i-20). 
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370. “Bat -we do find such uses as ‘ a<hy* lirUhmandh ashlakrleo 
Ihnktavantah where we have a diversity of > the. act-, ve agents 
manas) j and hence (the argument based (upon the use of the affix 
krtvamti is inconclusive’’-with th^ in view, the objector says Cm the 
BhSsayft) “ what if it is so?” (U, what ..£ we have the friv mtch w 
<( ashtahfifvah <?ubdu ncoaritah.”) 

37L Therefore in order to meet this charge of inconclusive ness, the 
use of the krtvasuc is inter prated as. pointing out another proof (of the 
singleness of words): The'use (of the b.rtmsuch) indicates reeoqwtiw 
(and this could be possible only wh en the two are the same). 

372. But, as a matter of fact, oven thy argument based solely upon 
the use of the krlmmt is not contradictory; inasmuch as even in the 
instance cited (that of the Brahmatms having eaten eight times) the idea 
that is meant to be conveyed is that** with reference to a single Br&htnaua 
(£.«., the .sentence moans that each of the Brahimnas ate eight times,—tko 
repetition lying in the action and not in the agent)* 

373. Rent gnition is held to be a proof (or means of right notion), 
when it is brought about by means of a perfect sense-organ, fhe advoi ~ 
sary however urges its inconelHsiveness, on the ground of aim kui i-y, 
which serves to taiut the object perceived. 

374-375. But (in reply to this we assert that) in a case where the 
object (subsequently perceived) is always cognised as being similar (to the 
one previously perceived) ,-ftocogmtion (of the ouo as being the same as 
the other) is accepted to bo mistaken. But, in the present case (i.a, the 
case of the Word “ Cow,” f. i.) we invariably have the firm con¬ 
viction that the one (that we hear now) is tins *a>ne (identically) (as the 
one heard previously). And the validity of Recognition (as a means of 
right notion) is established by the fact of its proving tho existence of tho 

&"1 The mso of tho krtvasuc by itself is not a cofficiant reason for asserting the 
singleness of the word. What it does is to indicate the fact of the word a3 now used 
being recognised to ho the same as that used in the past, and this fact of recognition 
proves the singleness of tho word. 

81* The meaning of tho adversary is that even when tho sense.organ ia in per¬ 
fect order, the recognition oE a certain object as being tho same that wo had seen 
before, may bo a mistaken one; inasmuch aa it could havo been brought about by a 
certain degree of similarity between the two objects--which similarity may have been 
mistaken for identity. And aa eneh mere Recognition of the word as being the same 
as the one heard before, iaxiot enough to prove its eternal ity. 

What we had perceived at first was only the word tf Oow, ” pure and aim - 
pie. Latterly hearing the word repeated we condndo that the word we had previously 
perceived has ngain appeared at the present time—aud tin a element of the present 
existence of the previously perceived word is not amenable to nnv moans of right 

60 
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pro viorisly-hoard word at. L the time of recognition—which fact (of such 
existence) is over arid above; the fact previously perceived. 

376. (In the objection■; urged in the Bbashya) what is meant to be 
shown is the inconel naive character of Recognition (as a proof of eter¬ 
nal ity); anti this is proved*by allowing that (if Recognition were the solo 
ground for eteruality, then), even such clearly non-eternal entities (as 
Cognition and Action) would come to be eternal; inasmuch as we luvvo 
Recognitions of these also. , 

•' 7 7. Obj; “ That 1 fclw&e aro not perceptible by the senses * appears to 
be an iiTfil'igwri’c reply; inasmuch as the objector has not assorted tho 
eternality of tueae, on the ground of their perceptibility by the flenses. 

oJb. " (He has not sought to base eteruality upon Bcnse-percepii- 
bility) lest eteruality come to belong to such (perishable) objects as the 
jar, Ac., on the ground of then’ boing pcrcoptibile by the senses, or snob 
(imperishable) objects as Akaca, <fce., come to bo non-eternal, on the 
ground of their imporceptibility by the sense-organs. 

37A " In faot, they have not even asserted Cognition and Action to 

be eternal, by themselves. What they have sought to show (by bringing for¬ 
ward the ease of these) was tho inconclusiveneas (of mere Recognition as o 
ground of eteruality); and this remains just the same (whether Cogni¬ 
tion and Action be perceptible or imperceptible, eternal or non-eternal) 
(and hence the reply given in the Bltfishya does not at all touch the 
question raised by the objector; and m such, the Bbashya is altogether 
irrelevant),” 

380. Ep.j) By the denial of the sense-perceptibility (of Cognition ami 
Action), all that is meant is that there is no Recognition of these; in¬ 
asmuch as Recognition is possible only through sense-perception. 

331. Therefore all that the Reply serves to do is that it admit.'! these 

notion other than Recognition. Thus having an independent object of Its own. Recog¬ 
nition, cannot btifc ho accepted bo fee a distinct mear.s of right knowledge. 

8 ,a This referB to the Bhiishyu passage wherein the P&rvapakshi is made to 
urge that “ Cognition and Action are also recognised to be the same as those previously 
perceived by which the objector implies that if more Recognition were enough, 
authority for the oteni'ility of the object, then even such non-eternal entities ns 
Cognition and Action would come to bo eternal; therefore the Recognition of tho Word 
tu being the same as previously hoard, cannot prove its eteruality. 

8 "^ I 11 ro P> r to the above objection the Bhashya has pat forward tho argument that 
lt these are not perceptible by the senses (and it is only those objects that are so per¬ 
ceptible whose recognition authorises tho notion of eteruality).” And tne Kariki 8 
BTLSIS bring forward objections against this reply of the Bhashya. 

813 “ If one wore to prove ofcornality on the ground of perceptibility, then alt 
perceptible objects, Jar, Ac., would come to bo otornal—and all imperceptible objects. 
Akii^a, Ac,,—would become non-eternal.” 

y ' ,... . 
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(Cognition and Action) to bo the contradictory of the major term (efer- 
riaUty) (of the syllogism baaed upon the Recognition of words), but denies 
its relation with the middle term {recognition ). And (the alternative 
assertion “ if they are amenable to senwe-perceptiou, they must be eter¬ 
nal ”) admits the relation (of these) with the middle term, and denies the 
fact of its toeing the contradictory of the major term (vternaHty). 

382. And if the purpose (of the objection) be to prove the eternal)ty 
of these (Cognition and Action),—(and not to deny the eterualifcy of Words, 
oil the ground of their i.luC'Cgttitiou.— then we will reply to it by pointing 
out, the irrelevancy (of such an argument) (because white sotting abon. 
to prove the uon-eternality of the word, the objector would bo proving 
the eternaliiy of Cognition and Action, which has got nothing to do 
with the eternal ity of the Word); just as was pointed out iu the case of 

“ group " and “ forest" (iu the.section on * Vanaemia ’)• 

383. The alternative reply— with regard to Recognition and Eter- 
nality (of Cognition and Action)—(without any deflate assertion) 
-implies a disregard (for the objection) the sense (underlying this 
disregard) being that this jour objection does not in the least touch my 
original proposition (with regard to the eternality of the AA oid). 

384-385. And as fur the perishability (noo-eternality) of Cogni¬ 
tions and Actions, in their individual forms,—there is no Recognition of 
those ; inasmuch as the idea (Cognition) of the Jar is never recognised 
in the idea of the Horse. And as for their generic forms of potentially 
(of Ideas to denote their objects, &e.) and Class on winch is based their 
Recognition,-in these forms the Cognition and Action are always held 
to be eternal by all theorists, in one wav or the other. ^ 

38G. But this interpretation, (of the phrase “ perceptible by sense 
ns (Securing in the IJhashya“«a « prakjakshe “ as meaning “Recogni¬ 
tion,”) is too farfetched. Nor is it possible to reject the Recognition of 
Cognition and Action—being, as it is, known to land accepted by) all men. 

Sdi j n t; u . chapter on Forest the adversary while setting about to deny the ClatFi, 
goes to prove the perceptibility of the Forest ; and there too we have pointed out tiro 
irrelevftncv of the argument. 

Tiro Individual cognition that has appeared at one time is at once destroyed, 
and cannot appear again. Therefore there is no recognition of it. 

An Idea is recognised as an T(loa only on the ground of both belonging to the 
same Class (of 1 Idea') and both having the power to denote their objects. And in the 
Corm—of Chess or potentiality— all things are hold to bo eternal. 

as* The K. 880—888 embody the Reply given, by a certain section of the Hitman- 
Baktvs. The anther now rejects this lteply as being improper. Certain Cognitions and 
Actions are always recognised to bo identical, and it is not proper to deny this without 
any reasoning;?. 
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$87. Ami those means of right knowledge, tit at seem to bring about 
tlio cognition of Ideas and Actions, servo also to bring a boa t the Recog¬ 
nition of these. Wherefore, then, should not this (Recognition) prove their 
eternality ? 

338. (And when the Recognition of these is' so palpable) a mere 
verbal (groundless) denial of Recognition could also be made with regard 
to the Word (whose Recognition .ould also be as easily denied if no proofs 
for such denial were} required). ( And if it bo urged that the Bhasbyn 
only denies the perceptibility of these, and not their Recognition, then) 
at- for perceptibility, apart from reeognisability, its denial here (in the 
Bbashya) does not serve any purpose (i nas in neb as the den ial of the mere 
perceptibility of Ideas and Actions, does not affect the objector's arguments, 
and as such, would be quite irrelevant). 

389. And that Action is perceptible and eternal will ho proved under 
the Sutra, “ lhipa?<tbMvibh<igil<)Ca'’ (“ since there is no differentiation 
of forma ok* expressions of those ”); (an i. hence the denial ot the percep¬ 
tibility and etemality of Actions by a Mitnausaka would be n. sheer self- 
contradiction. Therefore (for the above reasons) we must explain (the 
Bhashya 11 n& IS pratyajushe.” Ac. 1 in the following mango:* : — 

390-394. Wo do not accept mere Recogn inability (of the word) to be 
enough proof of sterna Iity; all that we mean (by bringing forward the 
fact of the Recognition) is to show that, the theory of nometernnlity (of 
Words) is opposed to a 'act, of sense-perception (their Recognition). And, 
ns sttch (since oar statement is no inferential argument), it cannot be called 
(ncondnoire (which is a fallacy applying to Inferences alone). Conse¬ 
quently, the objection (urged by the adversary) is an objection against an 
altogether foreign subject (the rton-efcernaility of Actions, Ac.) : (the impli¬ 
cation of the objection being) ‘ Why don't yon Mirnansaka deny the ncm- 
eternality of [dean and Actions (on the ground of their Rebpgnistibility) ? 
Even to Mich (an irrelevant objection) wa make the following reply It is 
by Inference that we get the notion of the non-eternality of Words (whoso 
eternal ity) is perceptible by the sense (of Audition), and hence the 
former (non-btemality as proved by Inference) is rejected (in favour of 
eterniility) by the stronger (Sense -perception which proves the word to bo 
eternal). On the other hand, in the case of Ideas and Cognitions, non- 
eferoality is only inferred from their recognmdnlity; and the mn-ctnrm lihj 

8 KUV1 The argument is that words are eternal, because, being perceptible they 
mo recognisable; mid Tdens and Actions not being perc ptible, even if they two m-ogui- 
Httbln, our premiss does uofc apply to these. 

Perceptibility may moan a Motility ,• and thereby the premiss is restricted to 
words alone, the full syllogism being—” word is eternal, because, being audible it >s 
recognisable—-lit e the Cl ups * Word. 1 ” 
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ftlso of tlieBO is situilarly got afc (by moans of Inference); hence between 
these two, there is no difference of strength (and ad such the one 
cannot be rejected by the other, as in the case of the Word) ; and it is with 
this fact tu view that the Bhashya says,— 1 “ these are not perceptible by the 
p use ” (and as such both eternality and non-etornality of these arc got at 
by Inference, and hence are equally strong in validity). Or, ‘‘ perceptibi¬ 
lity ” may be explained as ft qualification of the middle term (the argument; 
being “ Word is eternal, because, being perceptible, it is recognisable ”) ; or 
“ perceptibility” may be interpreted as audibility ; and when this is made 
the middle term, we could have the Class u Word ” as the instance. 

89 S. Otdy such Action, as has a suporsemuous (imperceptible) 
substrate, is called u imperceptible"; and the theory, that Idea is im- 
perceptible, has been rejected under “ £alnyavada.” 

306. And those Actions, that are found to inhere in (belong to) 
perceptible objects, are accepted (by us), like Letters, to be eternal, on the 
ground of their Re eogn inability, 

397. The fact of these eternal Actions not being always perceived is 
due to the absence of the proper manifesting agencies. That very agency 
which you would hold to be the producing cause of these (Actions which 
you hold to be non-eternal), will be held by us to be that manifesting cause: 

398. And just as even for you, the Class ** Word ’’ and the Glass 
u Action,” though eternally extant, are not always perceived, so, for ns too, 
Idea and Action (though eternal may not be always perceived for want of 
manifesting causes). 

399. Or again, just as even when the potentiality (of a certain action) 
is present (in the active agent), the Action is not brought about, for want 
of some other cause,—so, tin? same may be the case with its manifestation 
(which may not bo brought about for want of propor manifesting agencies 
and other auxiliary causes). 

400-402. Then again, it is extremely difficult to establish the fact of 
the Action being something different from the individual active agents. 

Wl You hold a certain entity to be productive of the action, and we hold that Lho 
very rune entity only serves to manifest the notion to perceptibility. 

400.*03 This anticipates the objection that— 11 When the cases for the production 
and manifestation of actions are equally strong, why should not we accept the 
Production theory P Thus Kecognisability may be explained as being based upon 
homogeneity,” The sense of the reply is that in face of the strong arguments of the 
Bfvuddhns, it is extremely difficult to prove the Action to be Borne thing different 
from the active agent; and hence it would be far more hopeless to establish innumerable 
Classes of Actions, and the inclusion of different individual actions in different 
Classes, ami so forth. Yon assume the different Classes of actions only with a view to 
explain the notion of identity that we have at the time of Recognition of one action 
(motion,/.*.) as idemiml with the some action mot with at some other time. And 
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And then it becomes* a far more difficult task to establish (l) '< thousand 
different 0lasses belonging to each of the innumerable kinds (of Actions)* 
(2) as also the foots of each of these Classes being one and eternal ami 
inhering in each individual action, (3) and the further fact of the existence 
(inherence) of these (Classes) in eaoh of the diverse and distinct and 
{momentarily) perishable parts of Actions. For these reasons it must be 
admitted that tho idea (recognition) of the oneness (identity) of the action 
Motion,” is due to the fact of the Action being one only, 

402-403. And the notion of (Inference (with regard to one and the 
same action ) is due to the diversity in the substrate o; the effort (bring* 
in if about the Action), (We attribute the difference to the diversity of 
external conditions, and not to any diversity in the Action itself) because 
we arc not cognisant of any distinct (mutually exclusive) individual ot 
the same Action, as wo are of distinct individual Cows, the black, the rod, 
&c. (we do not perceive any difference in the various Motions, a., we do the 
difference in the various Cows, and as such we cannot have the Class 
” Motion, ” as we have the Class “ Cow) ” and hence we cannot assume it 
(the Action, Motion, f.i.) to have a twofold character (that of the QUm 
“Motion,” and that of the individual Motion). 

404. Nven the diversity, in the shape of hasty. *2m», $ *c. (with 
regard to the same action. Motion, fd.)> may be (explained as being) duo to 
the diversity (in the degree) of the effort put forth (by the individual 
persons moving),—just as (even when you admit of such a Clm as 

when it is hard to establish a single action, it is impossible to postulate so many 
Classes as" Motion," "Hanning,” “Throwing,” Ac.; in fact so many C inssea as there are 
actions. And we have not only to assume the Classes, but so many properties or 
singleness, &o„ as are necessary in eachClMP-Uiis is also a diffimilt assumption to prove s 
and over and above this, in the case of such Classes, as " Cow/’ Ac ,it.. *>«»> tor ns to 
assume these, inmmrnoh ns of such Classes, wo have permanent substrates, m tho shape 
of the individual Cows i while on the other hand, the individual actions- Devadatta s 
motion, f.i.—are each so diverse and removed from one another, and aieandMfgoing 
momentary destruction, that ibis impossible to have any snob enltity as a 
eonld inhere in and include and pervade over all these pomhable actions. 
we most admit all motion to be only one action, and the recognition of one Action 
occurring at present to be the same as the one perceived bet ore must be a(1 " ntte . 
to be duo to the fact of the action-Motum, /.i—being one only, and to the met 

both belonging to the wwe Class Motion.* 

Wo have on idea of the motion of BGvadatta being different from the 

motion of Rama, because of the difference between Devadafrta and Hama and not to any 
diversity in the action itself. 

« Substrate of the effort» is the person performing 111© action. _ 

4M Even one who admits of the Close “ Motion ” has to explain the notion of 
the diversity productive of the Class—as being duo to the diversity, Ao^o. ’ 
dividtiala, and not as really belonging to the Class. So we too explain the diversity 
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f( Motion*’) the diversity with refereiiho to the Clasu (“ Motion, ” /./.) is 
explained as being due to the diversity among the Individual (motions), 
or again, just as the idea of blio production (or appearance) of the Gfcw* 

(“ Motion ”) is due to the production of the individual, 

405, Idea too we hold to be one and eternal, because it partakes of 
the nature of the Intelligence of the person (which Intelligence is ono 
and eternal.) And as for the notion of diversity (with regard to the Idea), 
it is due to the (diversity of) objects (of the Idea ),. 

406-408. The Fire, though externally endowed with the power to 
barn, only burns combustible objects when these happen to be presented 
before it, and not otherwise; and a Mirror, or a clean piece of rock-crys¬ 
tal, i 3 only such reilectihle objects as are presented before it (though 
they are externally endowed with the power of reflection). In the same 
manner, the eternal Intelligences, functioning in the bodies of men, com¬ 
prehend such objects, colour and the rest, as are presented before them by 
the va, ions organs of sense. And it is this “ Intelligence ” that is meant 
by the word “ Idea ” or “ (Cognition) ” in the Bhashya. 

409, Thus then (it must be admitted that) the Idea appears perish 
able, on account of the perishability of its connection with the organs (of 
sense) presenting objects before it: just as the Fire does not appear to 
have an eternal power of burning, on account of the non-proximity of any 
combustible object. 

410. And it is only in the form of “Intelligence” (or Cognition) that 
Ideas are recognised to be identical. And the di versity of the Ideas of 
the jar, the elephant, Ac., is hold, by all people, to be due to the diversity 
of those (objects), 

411- 412. Those who haVe the difference of the objects (Jar, Ac.) in 
view, do not assert, one Idea to be the same as the other; and, convert; ly, 
until one has the difference of objects in view, Ho cannot but recognise ouo 
Idea (to be ideutieal with the other): (because apart from the objects all 
Ideas are identical in being “Intelligence”): It is with this dual fact in 
mind that the Bhashya has asserted “ these (Ideas) are eternal 

412- 418. In the same manner is to be proved the eteruality of (Qua¬ 
lities, such as) “Whiteness,” Ac. In the case of these too, the notion of 
diversity is clue to the divei’sity of the objects with which these (Qualities) 
happen to be related. And since the form ( Whiteness) always continues to 
bo the same, who could dare to postulate a Ctass, as “ White ” (because 
that which is one only cannot constitute a Glass). 

the shape oi' " glow, ” “ hnsty,” &c,, o£ motions to be dna to the diversity in he efforts 
pat forth, and not as really belonging to the motion itself. 

40S.40S This explains why people do not cognise all objects at all times, when tlicir 
Intelligence is eternal, 
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414- Ah., one time Whiteness happens to bo related to substances 
(Jar, &o.)» and at others it hup pons to bo related to otner properties (snob 
m blacknews, redne.% fro) } a# it is on the ground of the diversity of these 
relations that Whiteness comes to bo known as diverse, iu the shape of 
“bright whiteness,” “dusty whiteness” smd the llfee (iphilmess is known 
to be bright when in contact with a snbsfcfWPb in the elm pc of Light, and it 
ifi known tis do,rk when it is in contact with hh/c.k'Kei'f? ,* any way the '.ohtf^tivss 
renin ins the same, the diversity resting in the accessories). 

415. If it he urged that, “though ft He rue is momentary, it is recog¬ 
nised to be the same (so long as it continues 4o bum J (and as each Recog¬ 
nition cannot be a proof of etev utility l, * thou (we reply) it is not so . tn 
as much as in this case too the object cif Recognition is the Class (“ 1 l&ate )» 
and thin is always eternal for ua. 

410. And that factor of the flame, on which would be based a notion 
of diversity, through the presence of some accessory or the other,—with 
reference to such a factor, Becognitioa is not possible, inasmuch as all 
possibility of such Recognition la set aside by. the notion of .diversity (» 
notion of* Identity being the necessary element in all Recognition). 

417-422. (1) The word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday, exists to-day also, 

because it is the object of the Idea of the word 11 Oow, ’’—like the word 
" Cow» uttered to-day. (2) The word « Cow ” uttered now existed 
yesterday,—because of the aforesaid reason. (3) Or, in both of these 
arguments, we may have, for our premiss, the fact of both (the won- 
“Cow” uttered to-day and that uttered yesterday) denoting the Clans 
“ Oow. " 14) The Idea of the word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday served to 

express the word hoard to-day,— because both (the Idea of the word uttered 
yesterday and that heard May) had the word “ Cow for its object, i o 
the Idea of the word “Cow” uttered to-day. (5) Or, the Idea oi: the wore. 
“Cow” heard to-day expresses the word 11 Cow” uttered yesterday,—* because 
of the same reason (t.e., because the present Idea has the word “ Cow foi 
its object),—like the previous Idea of the word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday 
(6) Or, both (the present Idea of the word “ Cow ” heard to-day and the 
previous idea of the ivord “ Oow ” as heard yesterday) express the same 
object,—(because both hare the word “ Cow” for their object)—hice any 
other Idea of a single object. (7) All Ideas of the Class Cow, appealing 
at different times and at different places, rre biought, about by a sing t 
word “ Cow,”—because they are Ideas of the “ Cow,’’--like the Idea of 
any single object (Cow,/.».). (8) In the same manner, all Ideas of the word 
“ Cow ” are brought about by the single word “ Cow,”—because they have 
the word “ Cow “for their object,—like the Idea of any single object. 

+n.‘iSS Tboeo Ki'rikas Conmilivto tbc argnmenis proving the afrcrnality of the W v. 1. 
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423-424. And inasmuch as w© have rejected (under “ Sphota ”) any 
an oh. Class as the “word ‘Cow,’”—it cannot bo urged that the above 
arguments are redundant (because the unity of fclio Class “ word J Cow’ ” 
is admitted by the adversary also). And if one were to prove, (from the 
above arguments) the unity of the jar, &e. (bucIi as “ the jar seen to-day is 
the same as the ono seen yesterday* &«., &o. ”),—then, since we too admit 
of this (singleness of the Jar), with reference to the Class “ Jar, " u he argu¬ 
ment (urged by the opponent) would become redundant (specially as no one 
can reasonably deny the Class “ jar, ” in the way that we have denied the 
Class “ word 1 Gow*And If, by the above inferential arguments, ono 
were to prove the unity of the individuals (jar, &c.),—then against this 
wo would urge the contradiction of a fact of some-perception (the diversity 
of the jars, considered individually), which is proved by all means of 
right notion (since that which is perceived by the senses obtains the 
support of all other Pramcmas). 

425-420. Some people, finding'‘the gross destruction (of objects) to 
be otherwise inexplicable, assume certain intermediate subtle destructions 
occurring every moment (which they hold as leading up to one complete 
destruction fn the gross form). Even these people (the Bauddlms), in the 
case of the Word, are never cognisant of its gross destruction, which 
is greater (and as such more easily perceptiblo) than momentary destruc¬ 
tion} and hence they arc unable to prove the destructionity (non-eternality) 
of "Words. 

427. And the momentary destruction of even such objects as the 
jar , &c., is to be rejected by the aforesaid arguments (t,©., the arguments 
employed in KarikSs 417-2*2 to prove the oternality of the Word),—inas¬ 
much as the jar ia recognised to be the same now as it was a few seconds 
before (which would not be possible if it had been destroyed at every 
moment) ; specially, so long as the jar seen (before ns) is not destroyed 
(by some extraneous causes). 

428. One who would seek to prove the momentary destruction of 

*SM3S, The Baucldhn holds that of all objects there is an intelligent destruction, 
and this they oall “ gross destruction " j and in order to explain this they hold that 
even in the interim—-i.e., tinring the timebofcween the production and the destruction of 
the object— theroare certain minute destructions going on at every moment, which dually 
bring about the final gross destruction. And the Kurikii moans, that even these people 
are unable to prove the destruction’of the word. Because, of the word, they cannot 
perceive even the gross destruction, from which they could infer its momentary destrno¬ 
tion. Nobody is oyer cognisant of tho utter destruction of the Word as we aro of that 
of the jnv, &o. Consequently, when even such avowed Destrnctionists as the Baruldbas 
fail to prove the non-eternality of tho Word, It is sheer daring on the part of others to 
seek to prove such an impossible fact. 
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on the strength of the instance of the tflamo, would he open to the 
contradiction of welt known facts of Sense-percept! on (ami Inference), ns 

shown nhowi) (In Kanjkas 417-24), . 

420, (Even if we were to admit of the momentary attraction 0 _ 3 

.far) When, itt one moment, it would have been destroyed utterly l with¬ 
out leaving any trace),-there would be no material cause for its appear- 
anoe at the next moment, and as such (the appearance of the jar at the 

next moment) would be inexplicable, 

439. Because, prior to the destruction of one momentary form ol ie 
jar, |,he following moment (i.e:, the moment of the existence of the next 
momentary form) was absolutely non-existent; and as such, at the tune 
of the momentary destruction it could not have any action (where >yx 
could appear to view), And when, the next moment (which the Band dim 
holds to ho the moment of the re-construction of the jar), does appear, it 
is itself swallowed up by negation (because no sooner would it appear, 
than it would be destroyed, according to the Bauddha), and as sue i, a , 
what time could the subsequent moment operate (towards the ^con¬ 
struction of the jar) ? , , 

431, Inasmuch as both of these (the moment of the destruction of 

the mr and the moment of its re-appearance) are equally opon to mommi- 
tary destruction and re-construction, they are independent of one ano lel ” 
a:rl m Birch there could be no causal relation between the two (re,, one 
moment cannot, in any way bring about the next moment, and ns such the 
moment of the destruction of the jar cannot be said to be the cause of the 
„ -mearance of the next moment of the re-construction of the Jar); for the 
simple reason that the action of the one (moment) could not in any way 
affect; the other (as the two do not exist at, one and the earn© time). 

132 Because an object (the next moment, /.*.) winch has not ye, 
acquired existence cannot be an auxiliary to another object (the foregoing 
moment;; nor can an object, when destroyed, be so; and as for any coo- 
timiancB & the object) during which it could operate towards any effect, 
there is no such thing (for the Bauddha, who holds every object to be un¬ 
dergoing momentary destructions), 

k , 4 33 Just ns the peculiab oflovr, Ac., appearing otter the doetraot: n 
of fto jor, is act held to be the effect of that destruction-so in the same 

4»« If lira jar were destroyed in one moment, how could » oontinne the > 
Bei.it', speotolij a, there is no toco of the jnr left which coold serve to produce the 

i iv anew fot fche ne±b t 

tu Beeonstmotion all along means the oppeewnco of' the jar «t tbo . *W ( 

after momentary totrnetion ft the jar. Boeanse the MM. Wfc «# «• 

*,$ undergoing destruction and reconstruction every moment., • ,. 

This ia -meant to show that more auteomltMice is not enough to 
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manner 'tfkmlcl olhor suhseqcwnfc forms of the jar also (not be the effect of 
4 he foregoing destroyed form of it), 

434, Therefore a Cause 's only that of wTtxch we fitid a certain action 
(necessarily) preceding the appearance of the effect; and more antecedence 
docs not (make a Cause). 

435, THvon in the case of the Flame, it cannot he proved that ft under¬ 
go destruction every moment. The fact (in the case of fV Flame) i.-i 
that its extremely subtle particles keep quickly moving on (anti this gives 
rise to the idea of its momentary destruction, though in fact there is no 
destruction at all). 

436-437. Bound about the burning wick a large quantity of Light 
exists in a collected form ; and that much of it which proceeds upward, is 
known as the “ Flame”; and that which goes even beyond this (Flame) is 
known as the Radiance (diffused by the Flume); and that which goes 
even beyond this is extremely subtle, and is not cognised at all; (audit is 
this process of regular motion or diffusion of Light, that gives rise to the 
idea that the Flame.undergoes momentary destructions). 

438-439, The particles of Light cannot proceed upwards while the 
way is blocked by the foregone particles; consequently as these latter 
move on, and clear the way, the former continue to oqnie. Consequently 
oven if these particles of Light happen to touch one another, in a heap of 
straw for instance, they do not become augmented (and hence do not burn 
-ho straw) (because they keep on moving and do not stay long enough to 
have any joint effect). Similarly iu the case of the Word, there is 
•in augmentation of if, because of the extreme quickness of the sounds 
(manifesting the Word) (i.e., even if the word be pronounced several 
times, it does not undergo an increase), because the sounds proceed so 
quickly as not to form any conglomeration of themselves, which alone could 
sause an increase in.the volume of tlrn Word), 

440,. The youthfulness, &c., of the body aro brought about by the 
modifications (of the bodily molecules) ; and (in the body) what is recog¬ 
nised by people (to be the same to-day as it was yesterday) is only the 
arrangement (of the molecules, be., the shape of the body), 

onuaru relation, which stands m greater mail of a potentiality in ilia cause, for Wfatf* 
ing about tho effect. 

o <M,«9 This anticipates the objection that, " fyrantod ( ,hat the Flame i 9 not destroy. 

® , why should it move along 9 It may continue to erint iu the same place, 1 ’ 

4 ^ Karikg is aimed alt the Faiffls/iiiina. The bndy, thoy urge, is undergoing 
wmmentary modifications, and is perishable, and yet we have recognition of the body 
tin ' '•' l ° 3(11110 to-day as it was yes tor day. The Karikn explains this hy showing that- 
10 ohjoefc of recognition is not every particle of the body which is being every 
moment modified j—but the particular shape of the body which continues the same 
rrou* childhood to old age. 
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441. Inasmuch as tlie states (of the Body )—production > em$&<% 
ami destruction —are sueli as beJoog to it, as well as to others, and as snob 
are not absolutely identical with it,—there can bo no contradiction (in the 
fact of the continuance of the body during all the time|hat its various 
states are being destroyed and reconstructed) as this ( contradiction) has 
already been rejected above (under “ Ak'rti '’) 

442. The theory that Recognition (of au object as being the same 
to-day as it was yesterday) is due to the fact of the (two forms of the) 
object being related bo the same series, is to be rejected by the same argu¬ 
ments, as have been used for the rejection of the “Series of Cognitions 
(ns held by tlio Bauddlut), based on the impossibility of the Series being 
either different or non-different from the members forming the series 

- 0 - 

443. Th us, it bavingbeen proved (through Recognition) that the Word 
continues to exist (at least) during the time intervening between its first 
bearing and its subsequent recognition (as being the same),—no other 
arguments could prove its perishability (non-oternality). 

444. In the case of the Cloth, &e,, we find that they are destroyed 
oither on account of their being cut by instruments, or on account of their 
becoming too old; whereas, in the case of the Word, there are 110 such 
causes of destruction. 

445. The arguments, that have served to reject the theory of the 
Word being made up of the atoms of betters (as held by the Jainas, and 
which atoms are) called by them "Pudgalas," would also serve to reject tbe 
theory of the Word being made up of the atoms of Air (and as such being 

4U Thia anticipate* the objection that, “since tlie atntos of the body are undm- 
come momentary destruction and reconstruction, why should not these be attributed to 
the Body as woll, inasmuch as the Body is non.different from its states ? ’ The sense 
f t!l0 reply ia that if the Body wore absolutely identical with its states, then the 
destruction of these would bring about the destruction of the Body. Bnt ns a matter 
e f00fc> there is no such identity, and hence there is no contradiction m the shape ot 
the Body continuing the same, even while its states are undergoing momentary de¬ 
struction and reconstruction ; specially as it has been shown, in the chapter on « AkrU, 
that every object has three states—those of production, existence and destruction. 

449 The Bau,ddha asserts that the jar is recognised to be the same to-day a 3 
yesterday, because there is a aeries of destructions and reconstructions affecting the jar, 
InA it is on account of |ie present shape of the jar forming part of the same series as 
t,ho form perceived yesterday, that it is recognised to be the same. The Kariku moans 
tbnt against this theory we should urge the iivgunionts—e. £ /. ) Is the series different or 
aim-different from the individual forms of the jar? and so forth—that wo have urge, 
above, against the possibility of the “ Series of Cognitions,’ 1 

443 This refers to Sitral—i—21. 

446; 1’kis refers to Siitra I—i—22. 
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taiLdo np of component parts). Therefore, inasmuch as people are never 
cognisant of any Cause (productive) of tho Word, and as everywhere 
the Word is found in its own complete form by itself (and not as made up 
of component Words),—the Word must be (admitted to bo) eternal. 


JSrnl of the chapter on tbs Et email ty of Words. 
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APHORISMS XXIV to XXVI. 

ON SENTENCE. 

Objections against the etermlity of the Veda :— 

1. “Even though you have proved the Efcevualifcy of Words, of the 
objects (in the form of Class) signified by words, and of tho relations of 
these,—yefc that does not prove the validity (and etemality) of the Veda 
with regard to the meanings of sentences. 

24. “Would the meaning 0 f a sentence be expressed by tho 
Words, individually, or collectively? or, by a Word (in the shape of a 
syntactical Sphota) altogether different (from the Sentence and the words 
composing it) ? or, by the meanings of words as before (individually or 
collectively) ? or, by tho means of cognising those (Meanings of Words) ? 
or, cither by the Remembrance (of these) or by tho Relation (of Words 
and Meanings) or by an Idea of this (Relation)—and by these too, indivi¬ 
dually or collectively? None of these can be the means (of getting at tho 
meanings of Sentences), because none of these is known to have auy 
connection, (with the meaning of the Sentence). 

4-5. “ One thing (the Word, &o.) being totally different from another 

(the sentence and its meaning), and being altogether unconnected with 
it, cannot bring about its comprehension. Because a relation (or connec¬ 
tion) which is not cognised, is as good as non-existing. In fact, the exist¬ 
ence too of that which is not- cognised by the ordinarily accepted moans 
of right notion, cannot be believed to bo true. 

6. "And again, the reality of the sentence and its moaning, as dis¬ 
tinct entities, is not possible;—inasmuch as they 'cannot bo explained to 
bo either dliferent or non-di Horen fc from. Words and their meanings, 

7. “Because they (Sentence and its Meaning) tiro never cognised 

, 1 Ncnv t^glna the consideration of Sutra 24 which am bodies an 1 object ion 
against the validity of the Veda. “ Even if (words and their relations) were eternal, 
theSe would be incapable of expressing (the meaning of Vedic Sentonces), because the 
(cognition of the) meaning (of Sentences) ig not due to these (words, iic.)” (X—i—24). 

*-» “.Bscnifse, $4 . ,f —Even if there be a relation between tho words and the meaning 
of tho Sentence composed by them ; since we are never cognisant of any such relation 
(at the tune of uttering a sentence) we may acoept it to bo as good ns non-existing, 
since being unknown, it is of no use. 

1 If all the worda were heard all at onoo, then alone ootikl Vae Sentence be said 
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apart from them (Worda and Moaning*). Nor can they be held to be 
aggregates of these the sentence cannot bo said to be the aggregate 
of Words, and the Meaning of tho Sentence cannot bo said to be (be 
aggregate of the moaning of Words), —inasmuch as there is no simul¬ 
taneity in their comprehension (i.e., the words aro beard and understood 
one after the other, and not all at once). 

8, Mere simultaneity in existence (that is, the mere fact of the 
Words having the common character of cum ting) can be of no help in the 
usage (of Sentences). Otherwise, all (Words) being eternally existent* 
(we would always have a cognition of ail words together, and) there 
would be no comprehension of any particular Words. 

9. “And again, wen though there is simultaneity of existence, yet, 
since the cognitions (of the Words) are gradual (appearing one after tho 
other), therefore there is no possibility of a collective cognition. And it 
is for this reason that tiie meaning of tho Sentence is not cognised to be 
an aggregate of these (meanings of Words). 

10- 11, “It is an established luut that the Sentence and its Meaning 
are (necessarily) preceded by (a cognition of) the relation (subsisting 
among the Words composing the sentence, and between the complete sen¬ 
tence and the meaning sought to bo conveyed by it). And mutually in¬ 
dependent (unconnected) Words (such as ‘ House, Elephant, Cow, Grass, 
Man ’) are never known as a Sentence* And no Relation is possible where 
there is no dependence. 

11- 12. “ Either Words or Letters do not, by themselves (Ce., inde¬ 
pendently of their meanings), stand in need of one another,—as we find 
in the case of meaningless Words and Letters (which are never found to 
be in need of one another). 

12- 13. “And again, so long as a Word has not been uttered, it can¬ 
not stand in need of another. And as for simultaneity (of utterance of 
two words one of which would require another), it is not possible. And 
when the Word has been uttered, it instantly disappears (since its utter¬ 
ance does not continue for any length of time) (and as such even after be¬ 
ing uttered, the Word docs not continue long enough to stand in need 
of another Word), 

to be an aggregate of these. Ih>couse in the absence of sneh simultaneity the words 
cannot be recognised as forming a Bing!© component who!©. 

10.11 "jfo y e i a tion, —i.©., unless. among the words forming n Sentence, it be 
shown that one word requires another, there can be no relation between them. And 
unless there be Borne relation among tho Words, they cannot form a Sentence. As a 
motter of fact, tho Word in itself cannot; have any need of another word, and as such 
independently in themselPOH, the words cannot bo said to have any relation nmong 
themselves; hence they cannot be said to form a Sentence. (See next Karlka), 
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33-3.4. '‘.Even if there be a dependence, there can bo no Relation, 
in any of tho generally known forms of Cause and Effect or Conjunction or 
Inherence. 

14- 16, “ If it be urged that among the Words there is tho relation 

of inherence in a single object (vis: the Sentence),—then, all worda equally 
inhering in tho JSkapa (and thus having a common relation among 
themselves, we could have a Sentence tnado up of all tho words in 
existence); and consequently there could be no difference in tho connection 
(of any Sentence) with Words,—'whether they be uttered or not uttered, 
and whether they be capable or incapable (of such connection), 

15- 17. “And as for tho (common) relation of being engaged in one 
and tho same action (of bringing about a comprehension of the Sentence),— 
such action could ouly be with regard to that which is manifested, or to 
that which is produced (by tho Words). As for the objects manifested 
by tho Words, those are different (in each Word), on account of the differ¬ 
ence of tho Words themselves. Consequently these (words) cannot bring 
about any one collective Idea (withregard to all the objects, denoted by 
the various words composing a sentence, considered tvs forming a single 
conglomerated whole). And as for the idea of the objects taken indivi¬ 
dually, they differ with each individual Word. 

17-19.' “Nor is it possible for any single Idea to be produced by 
those (Words), differing, as they do, among themselves, and appearing 
one after the other. And if (in the manner explained by you) the cog¬ 
nition of the sentence were only in parts (according as we perceive tho 
words one after the other), we could never have an idea of the Sentence 
and ita meaning, aa a single whole in itsolf. And, in tho absence of any 
contradictory fact rejecting it. tve cannot assert the partial cognition (of 
the component parts of a Sentence) to bo a mistake. lor, how could them 
be any truth in the mistaken notion of tho singleness and impartite 
character (of the Sentence)? 

19-20. “Either mutual intimate relation (SaAsarga) or mutual 

18.14 ;g on o of these relations could moke all the words into a single corporate 
vvholo, 

M.19 “Jffbr how could, §‘c. ’’-—The only notion that could contradict and reject 
the cognition of tho parts of a Sentence is the idea of the sentence as a single impartite 
whole" But inasmuch as the cognition of the parts of a sentence ia directly per* 
oeptible, and that, of the sentence aa a whole, attest, only inferable; therefore there can 
be no doubt aa to which of tho two is bo bo accepted as correct. Therefore the idea 
of the sentence ae one and impartite being contradicted by the perceptible fact of tne 
cognition of the parts of the Sentence severally, uniat be held to bo wrong, and it oan 
never h© the ofchor w&y* 

HMtt H has boon shown that fix the almenca of an y rotation tho worda cannot be 
held to form a Sentence. It ia now shown that for the same reason of want of relation tho 
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exclusion 18 not possible for Ideas,—because each of these has only a 
momentary existence; therefore either Intimate Relation or Mutual Exclu¬ 
sion (of! the meaning of Words composing a Sentence) cannot be accepted 
to constitute the meaning (of the Sentence). 

20-21, '* If the notion of the word ‘ Cow ’ continued to exist at fchfr 

moment of the appearance of the notion of ‘ White, ’—then only could 
the notion of the 'Cow 1 bo excluded, by the notion of ‘ White, ’ from 
f&heips (black haws, <fce.), or be associated (in intimate relation) with it. 

21.23. '* And of notions there can be no association,—because it is 

impossible for thorn to have any such relation as Conjunction, &e. And 
as for the fact of their inhering in the same Soul (that of the speaker or 
hearer) (which you may urge a ground of the association or intimate 
relation of the notion of the Cow ' and * White’),—this (relation) is 
common to the notions of the ‘ Horse/ the i Elephant/ &c. (and as such you 
would have to admit such utterances as ‘Horse, Elephant, Camel, Grass, 
he.’to be properly expressive, which is an absurdity). The same may 
be said with regard to- contiguous appearance (or entrance) (which too you 
may urge as the ground of intimate relation between ‘White’ and l Oow/ 
but this too hi equally applicable bo the Sentence ‘HorseElephant’). Hoy 
is there any mutual dependence (or requirement, between the notions of 
‘ White’ and ‘Cow’), just as (it has been shown that there is no mutual 
dependence) among Words; because the notions being all only momen¬ 
tary, there is no simultaneity in their existence; and as such, what notion 
could depend upon (stand in need of) another-notion P 

23-24. “And it is for this reason that the notions of the words 
‘White* aud ( 0ow* cannot bring about a Single collective notion of 

meaning of the Words cannot make tin the meaning of the Sentence, The Mijmartsako 
holds ilia moanirig of I,he Sentence to consist of the mutual intimate relation among 
the mannings of. Words, A cording to them the word “cow” denotes* only the 
cbm cow, and is indifferent with regard to the individual cow. And when the word 
“White" comes to be added, this only serves to express a relation of the class ecu’ with 
a particular property ufhUenm. And when this relation has been duly comprehended 
there follows the implication A fcho exclusion of all cows other than those that are 
white'. Thus thou, according to those people, the meaning of the Sentence “ Wliito.0aw ” 
consists of the relation between tins olass Gow and the property whiteness. Those who 
hold the denotation of the word to be in individuals explain the meaning of n sentence 
in t he same manner. This theory is objected to on fcho following grounds: Do these 
Intimate' Relation and Exclusion belong to the Words or to the notions of Words, or to 
the meanings of Words, or to the notion of these moaning*? None of these is possible. 
Because they cannot belong to the Words; nor can they belong to the notions of Words; 
'.'Boaaso the notion of the word cannot continue tong euotigh to becomo related to that 
of the word “White,” This is what is shown in the following Kirika, 

80 Sl But, an a matter of fact, each of these notions is only momentary and cannot 
continue for any length of. time. 
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the 'White Cow’),—which (collective notion) alone could justify, for its 
own sake, the assumption of the mutual intimate relation among all the 
notions (of the individual words ‘Cow’ and '’White' severally), 

24- 25. “ Inasmuch as such mutual intimate relation and exclusion 

appear internally (in the mind of the hearer),—if they wore to appear 
externally in the shape of an object (the white cow, sought to bo denoted 
by the Sentence) —they could only bo similar to a dream, in authenticity. 

25- 26. “As a matter of fact, no cognition is possible, in the absence 
of any external object (for its substrate) existing at any of the three 
points of time (past, present or future). And, in the present instance 
(of the cognition of Mutual Association and Exclusion of the notions of 
words) there is no possibility of any external object (such as Associa¬ 
tion or Exclusion, that could be assertod to be the substrate of the said 
cognition), 

26- 27 “Thus then, the fact is that, oven in the absence of the ap¬ 
pearance of any cognition (of the Association), you have an assumption of 
such appearance. Or, the assumption of the Association (of Cognition) 
may be due to the Association of external objects (£,e,, the Association 
really belonging to external objects is wrongly attributed to Cognitions). 

27- 28, “ Thus then, the relation of tho qualification and the quali¬ 

fied (ie., Association) cannot belong to the Notions (of the Word and. its 
meaning). Similarly, with the Word and the notion thereof, since there 
is no difference produced (in the Word cither by Association or Exclusion, 
by any other Word) therefore even the Word and the notion thereof could 
not be held to constitute the Sentence. 

28- 29. “For even after the addition of the word f White,’ the word 
‘Cow 1 remains just the same (as it was before). Even if the word 
‘White’ be uttered before the word ‘ Cow,” this latter remains the same; 
similarly with the notions of the Word also (the notion of the word 
‘Cow’ is not changed by tho addition of the word ‘White’). 

29- 30. “Nor could there be any qualification between Whiteness and 
the.ciasc ‘ Qow" {forming the meanings of the word 'White’ and 'Cow 1 

S*.S5 This meetB tho argument that the mutual intimate relation of the words 
'‘White ’ and “Cow” actually appear in. the mind of the hearer, The sense of the 
Kariki is that, even if this do appear, it can only resemble a dream in authenticity. 

87.38 <* 2f 0 specification "—The Word "Cow” remains the same oven after tho 
word “ ¥7hite" is added j tho word “White” produces no change in the word “ Dow.” 

80.10 j(j haa been proved that tho notion of the meanings of words cannot have 
any Association or Exclusion, and as such the notion of tho meaning of the word “ Cow” 
cannot undergo any difference by tho notion of tho meaning of tho word “White,” It 
is now shown that even the meanings of the words themselves cannot have any qnali- 
fying effect upon another—and as such these cauxiot constitute the sentence. 
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respectively) ; because between these there cannot bo either Association 
or Exclusion. 

80-81, “Because neither the class Whiteness is affected (associated) 
by the class i Cow, > nor is the class ‘Gow' affected by the [class Whiteness. 
Because these classes do not belong to (inhere in) oue another; inasmuch 
aS each of them inheres in the individuals (contained in it). 

31- 32, ‘ Even if Individual were affected by them (i.e,, even if the in¬ 

ch vidua Gow were affected by the individual Whiteness), this fact could 
not- constitute any relation between the words (‘White’ and ‘Cow’) 
inasmuch as these (words) do not refer to Individuals (but to Classes). 

32- 33. “And when the Individuals (Whiteness and Cow) are not 
denoted by the Words,—even though they happen to consist in a single 
substrate (the white Cow), yet this fact alone cannot authorise any rela¬ 
tion between the Words themselves;—just as iu the case of the Cow and 
the Horse, both of which co-exist on the same earth (yet there is no re la 
tion between them). And even in a case where colour (smell) &o., co-exist 
in a single substrate (the jar, f.i.), there is no relation among these 
(Colour, &c ,) themselves. 

34-35, “And (ns a matte v of fact) there are no grounds oven for as¬ 
serting the fact of the Glass ( Gow’ and the property ‘ Whiteness ’ inhering 
in a single individual (the. tvhitc cow ); because this fact of the singhness 
of the individual (in which these would inhere) could only be based on the 
ground of an inherent relation (between the denotations of the two 

!0.8l The Class “ Whiteness" inhered in the individual “ White/’ and canno* 
inhere in the class “ Cow.” 

This meets the objection that, “even though the Individual Cow is not denoted 
by the word, yet there is aaoh n single individual Gow ns in which the class “Cow” 
and the property “ Whiteness’* both oo-exist. Aud thus this fact of a single individual 
being the Gow and having tho property of whiteness leads to the conclusion that the 
Sentence “ White Cow M is oue and ha-S a single denotation (in the shape of the white 
Cow). 

“ And even, &e.”—This meets the objection that we do not hold mere singleness 
of substrate (us in the case of the Gow and the Horse) to constitute the moaning of 
a sentence; what tvo moan is that the meaning of a sentence is that object wherein 
inhere the denotations of the words forming the sentence; aud in the case of the 
White Gow ’ we have such an object in the shape of tha wftite Ccno. The sense 
of the Kiirika is that even tho faot of {inhering in a single substrate does not consti¬ 
tute a ground of any relation between the inhering factors; bocauso we find that in 
a single object, jar, smell and colour inhere, while there is no relation between these. 
Therefore even though the denotations of tho wards “ WhitB ” and “ Cow ” happen to in¬ 
here in a single individual cow, yet this fact alone cannot authorise any relation among 
the two words, on the ground of which relation we could hold the two words to form a 
single sentence, and the denotations of those words to form the single,denotation of the 
sentence as a whole. 
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words j if such relation exist at fill); luid this inherent relation too has 
been shown to be based on the singleness of the individual (in which they 
would inhere); and as such you have mutual interdependence. 

35- 36. “.Nov i^ there any such (third) Word as would bring about 
the notion of the singleness of the individual. (Even if there did exist 
such a Wui’d) nor is tho singleness of the individual capable of beiug ex¬ 
pressed by the word, Even if the individual were so expressible, its 
singleness could not bo (denoted). 

36- 37, “if yon assume tho relation (between the denotations of the 
two words ‘White’ and ‘Cow’) on the ground of tlve singleness of the 
object as conceived by us, then why could not we have the relation 
between the Jar and the Tree,, in both of which we have a conception of 
the single indention) class ‘Earthy 1 (i.c., both are equally made of the 
Earth) P 

37- 38. “The mention of "White 1 does not serve to exclude the 
Class 4 Cow * from the black Cow, &c. And hence the denotation of 
these (latter) (by the word ‘Cow’) being natural, is never set aside by 
the mere mention of "'White/ 

38- 39. “Even if tho negation of the black, &o., be the denotation of the 
word White/—still the 0 ‘dy ground for the inherence of tin's Whiteness 
in the Gow is me re 'proximity (of the word ‘White" with the word ‘Cow’ in 
the sentence),—and this is not,a sufficiently strong proof (of the relation). 

39- 40. “ And so long as it has not been distinctly expressed by the 

word that it denotes such and such an object,—if one wore to determine 
its denotation of his own accord, all that ho would fix upon as being the 
denotation of the Word would be such as is not at ail connected with the 
Word. 

40- 42. “And if such a denotation (as that * white' means the white 
cotv ) were to be inferred from the proximity of tho words 4 White’ and 
‘Cow,'—even then (since this inferred relation could only refer to 
whiteness and cow in general) the fact of the word ( l white’) referring to 
this 'particular object (before the speaker) could only be infer red from 
proximity (of the speaker and the hearer to the particular cow before 
them); and thus then, if we were to assume the denotation of the word 
( white*) to extend so far (as the particular cow),—then there would be 

Because syntactical connection is very ranch weaker than direct assertion. 

“ Being apart from ate, The direct assertion of the Word refers only 

to tho class cow; hence by making the word refer to the particoluv cow IToxiimfcy 
goes against Direct Assertion, and as such cannot he included i.u verbal Testimony j 
nor oan it be included in any other moans of Eights Motion* Therefore tfc becomes 
groundless and invalid, and aF such cannot serve as a proof of any relation of ivhitemss 
with the particular covk 
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no enrl (to these assumed denotations). Hence, being apart from the 
six Means of Right Notion, Proximity remains without any footing (of 
validity) (as a ground of the relation of white new with the particular 
cow). 

42- 43. “ Noi 1 do we perceive, in the word ‘ now ’ (in the expression 

white cow’), the genitive affix, which could point to a relation (of the 

cow with. whiteness. ) And, as a matter of fact, even if there were such 
a genitive affix, the relation (between whiteness and the particular cow) 
could not be directly denoted; because the fact (of such relation being 
directly denoted by the Words) has been rejected above (on the ground 
that the direct denotation of the word ‘ Cow’ refers to the close, and not 
to any particular individual Opwj. 

43- 44, “ (The word 1 white ’ cannot be held to qualify the parti¬ 

cular cow, which is indicated, though .not directly denoted, by the word 
‘Cow’; because) An object (the particular cow) which is indicated (and 
not directly denoted) (by something, f,i,, by the word, ‘cow’) is never 
found to be qualified by another word (such as ’white’), or by affixes 
(attached to the word ‘Cow’),—as for in.stance, in 1 Dhtivivyaw, 

jvalah ( Fire is indicated, through inference, bj the smoko, and it cannot 
no held to bo qualified, in too aforesaid Sentence, by the action of burning, 
or by the affix iu * dhmnah ’). 

44- 45, “liven if (mutual) connection or exclusion (of others) be 
assumed to he the meaning of tha sentence,—thou too, inasmuch as 
this (Connection or Exclusion) extends only so far as the object denoted 
iy the Words, the connection, &c., of the different words can never 
constitute a Sentence (as a complete whole in itself). 

45- 46. “ Because the Connection and Exclusion are nothing apart 

from the Meanings of the Words. Nor can the words be said to produce a 
new entity (in the shape of the Sentence), by the help of these (Connec¬ 
tion and Exclusion). 

46- 47, “ For the Ohms and Property (as denoted by tho Words ‘ cow ’ 

u!ul ‘white’ respectively) do not prod nee any now object in the external 
World, And iu the absence of any such object, if there be a notion of 
it, it can only be false, like a dream. 

47- 48, “ One,—who holds that the object denoted by the sentence 
consists of the already existing particular objects (the particular cow as 
qualified by whiteness), manifested (or implied, by the Words, ( cow ’ and 

white, which directly express: the class and the property) through prox¬ 
imity (of the Words, as appearing in the (Sentence),—even for him, this 
(denotation of the Sentence) cannot bo one (because each word of the 
Sentence has a distinct connection with tho rest, and as such iu a single 
Sontenee, the connections of Words would be mauy and not one , 
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48-49 “ And further, there is no ground for believing in the previous 

existence (of the particular objects), iu the absence of any recognition 
of those; for the actual objective reality of these (particular objects) aro 
not the cause of the Existence of the Words (iuasmuch as the "Words 
denote classes and not particular individuals). 

49- 50. ‘ lathe same manner, if it be assumed that there is a final 

conglomeration of all the Words from the first to the last (word of tb; 
Sentience), —even then the Words cannot be said to form the Sentence, 
inasmuch as there is no mutual help among the Words. 

50- 52. “ if or, ii: the first Word of the Sentence were specially affected 

(qualified or specified), by the other Words (of the Sentence), then this 
(first) Word alone would constitute the Sentence, the other words being 
only secondary qualifications (only serving to elucidate the object denoted 
by the first Word), the same would be the case with all other Words, 
taken severally. And (this is an impossibility, because) wo never re¬ 
cognise any single Word independently (of other Words) as a Sentence. 

52- 53, And the fact of the existence of such a class us the * Sphota ’ 
(of a Sentence as a whole) is to bo rejected tike (i.o. } on the same grounds 
as) the Sphota of the Word ; and the fact of the sequence of Words 
constituting the Sentence cm the same grounds as the fact of the Sequence 
of Letters constituting the Word. 

53- 54. “The sequence cannot be comprehended apart (from the 
Words) (as explained with regard to the Sequence of Letters in Words); 
inasmuch as it in always the Words themselves that are cognised as having 
that order of sequence,—like an auditory cognition, (which is always 
cognised ns endowed with a certain order oE sequence). 

54- 55. “ We find that the Words remaining the same, the order 

of the words is now one, and then another; and hence we would have a 
difference iu the meaning of the Sentence, according to the order of the 
words (if a Sentence were only the order of sequence of Words), 

55*57. “On the ground of one Word being for the sake of another, 
some people hold that it is the Verbal affix that, being the primary 
element, constitutes the Sentence; and the meaning of the Verb consti¬ 
tutes the meaning of tho Sentence. But if this were the case, (in 
certain cases) there could be no relation between the Verb and the Nouns 
—as they really exist in the external World. And as a matter o£ fact, 
we are not cognisant of any relation among the actions themselves, or the 
Nouns themselves. 

, rt*.66 if the order of words constituted the Sentence then the meaning of ** gaith 
f iiklah " would be different from that of “ guklo gaith,” which is not the ease. 

«.&! Now begins the attack on the theory that the meaning of the Sentence lies in 
the meaning of the Vorb. This theory is that the principal meaning of the Sentence 
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57-60. “ In fracb an utterance as ‘ in a vessel rice by means of fuels 

Devailatta may cook,’ there is no mutual connection among the objects 
(expressed by the Words); inasmuch as, firstly, they are totally different 
from one another ; secondly , every one of them is an accomplished 
object in itself (there being no causal relation between any two objects 
denoted); ami, thirdly , there is no genitive {indicating any relation among 
them);—and as such they are independent of one another (and hence 
cannot form a Sentence, which consists only of such Words as have then' 
denotations dependent upon and related to one another), And the pre¬ 
sence of the Instrumental case (in ‘ hWithaik ’) removes all possibility 
of (the relation of) proximity (between the objects denoted). And as for 
tho objects—Fuel, etc,,—themselves, they can be related (to the action 
of eooltiug) only by means of their action (of burning, and) not by their 
mere existence [—inasmuch as we thui that when the fuel is wet (and can¬ 
not burn), it does not accomplish the cooking. 

60-61. “If the capability (of objects) he held to bo the cause (of 
their mutual relations),—then inasmuch as these (capabilities) are. 
by themselves, immaterial (incorporeal), they cannot, themselves, have 
any actions j and (in the inactive state, they can be of no use, because) 
oven though they have the capability (of burning and thereby accomplishing 
the coo^wt/), yet, they cannot accomplish the cooking, while they are inactive 
(i.e., until the fuel becomes active, arid burns, it cannot accomplish the 
cooking), 

is tho B hdvanS; and this Bhavanii is expresed by the Verbal affix ; and hence inasmuch 
as the primary element of the meaning of the Sentence is expressed by the Verb, it 
is tliis latter that constitutes the Sentence; tho other words serving only us qualifica¬ 
tions to the verbal affix, and as such being only secondary elements in the Sentence. 
This theory is rejected on the ground that even though Words may serve to give us an 
idea of the relation between tho action and agents (denoted by the verb and the 
nouns in the Sentence) yet they do not point out any rolation botweeu such action and 
agents ua really exist in the outer world. For in certain eases we only have linked 
together iu a Sentence, a certain verb, and some nouns, which may quite reasonably 
have a, Verbal relation j bat which can have no relation in the uctnal existing state of 
things as exemplified in the following Karika. 

fil.so Proximity ”—Proximity consists of Sequence, and as such is weaker that 
Direct Assertion. In the present case the Direct Assertion of tho Instrumental rejects 
the ‘proximity, 

“As for the objects themselves, &o.” —The seuse is thus explained in the K5(,'ika s— 
The mere fact of the words being heard together does not establish any relation among 
the objects denoted by thorn, because such utterances as, “wet with five, cannot 

establish any relation between fire and wetness. And so in the instance in question 
fuel by itself is not capable of having any relation with the caching ; consequently the 
rolation between the action and objects accomplishing the object cannot be based 
upon the passive forms of the objects themselves but upon the active capacities of 
these objects. 
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01-62. ‘I Even if tbere be a connection of these (tool, (fee;) with the 
cooking, through their (notion of) burning, Ac,--then too, inasmuch as 
an action {cooking £$.) is not capable of bein'’ accomplished by another 
action (of burning> f.i.), it (the eonbection, that of being the material cause 
between the fuel and cooking) remains a,s inaccessible as ever. 

62- 63. or is any relation (suob as that of an immaterial cause 
with its effect) possible, inasmuch as they (the cooking , and the burning) 
inhere in different subtrates (the cooking inhering in the rice, and the 
burning in the fml). (Njbr can burning or the fuel being the Instrumental 
Cause of cooking , because) that (cooking) which is produced by another 
cause or means (tiie action of IJevadatta, <fce, : ) cannot bo said to have 
another cause (in the shape of burning, &a). 

63- 64, Those (Fuel, Vessel, t&c.), that perform (.ho actions of burning, 
&c. (and as such have iodepeudeut effects of their own), could uevor 
bo the means (Cause proper) of the cooking ; and hence, how could there 
be any connection between cooking aud such objects (Fuel, &c.) as are 
not the cause of it? ( Lit. —How could they form any single sentence ?). 

64- 05, “ If B bo hold that the capabilities contained m the burning 

&o. t are indirectly (or secondarily) applied to the. cooking (and this would 
constitute a relation between the two},—then (since the fuel, &o., are 
the agents of the burning, &o., and it is the capability of the burn¬ 
ing that is applied to the cooking'), the Fuel, Sac., would come to be 
the agents of the action of cooking, and it would be impossible for 
them to be instrument (as they really are, the real agents being 
.Devadatta). 

65- 66. “ Because in the burning, wo are never cognisant of various 

primary capabilities; and as such, how could any such capability be 
found to be applying secondarily at the time of cooking ? 

66- 67. “Because with the reference to their own actions (of which 
they are nominative agents), the Fuel, &o,, cannot bo instruments. Ami 

. 61.93 The sense of the latter half is that the fnel could be the cause of the 
cooking, through burning —only if the battling were the oause of the cooking. But as a 
matter of fact the cooking not inhering in tho burning this latter is not its cause. 

93.94 “ Hoiv could, Jtc.”—Since there is no direct relation between them lioiv 
can they form a Sentence ? Because words that denote unconnected objects cannot 
compose a sentence, the necessary element whereof is that, each word must bear som* 
direct relation with another word in tho sentence, 

66.53 All secondary application in based upon some primary capability. And 
us a matter of fact, we know that the Fatal, &e., are not possessed of such diverse 
capabilities primarily, as those of the Nominative, the hoeafcive and the lustra mental, 
And as they avo already cognised in their Instrumental capacity, they can have no 
other in the shape of Nominative agency; and hence no such capability could he 
secondarily applied to the cooking. 
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wo find the actions of softening, burning, holding (belonging respectively to 
the rice, fuel, and vessel) (and hence these cannot be the agents of 
cooking). 

67- 63, “ Nor can the so (collectively) have any other action (than those 

enumerated), at the time of the cooking—just as singly each of them has 
only one action (and no other). Honco (if they be held to have any 
action towards cooking) it must bo as Nominative agents (which, has 
been shown to be impossible). 

68- 69. “And farther, inasmuch aa burning , &c., aro not express- 
ed by the root 'foci* (=*to cook), there can be no relation (through 
burning, Ac,, between the Fuel, Ac., and Cooking). Because the mere fact 
of the existence of these (burning, Ac.) cannot make them the means of 
any relation (between Fuel, Ac., and Cooking). 

69- 70. “Nor are those (burning Ac.) expressed by any other Words 
(such as fuel, in the Sentoneo). Consequently the root ‘ pad ’ must be 
admitted to be denotative of Dsvadatta’s action, and as such, could not 
have any connection with the Fuel, Ac. 

70- 71. “If the root ‘ pad ’ itself bo held to dentoe all the actions 
(of cooking as well as those of burning, Ac.) then, like Devadatta, the Fuel, 
Ac,, would also come to be agents (oE the cooking). 

71- 72. “ Beoanse that caso is hold to be the Nominative, whose action 

is denoted by the root. (In the present caso the root pad denoting the 
actions of hiring, Ac,, belonging to Fuel and the rest, these latter could 
not but be accepted to bo Nominatives). And since the relation with 
1 Bhavana' (tho conception denoted by’ the verbal affixes) too is equally 
applicable to all (Fuel, Ac,), there can he no other definition of the Nomina¬ 
tive (that would not apply to Fuel, Ac.). 

72- 73, “At times we do come across such assertions as ‘the fuels 
cook* (whore, in the presence of various obstacles, the excellent character 
of the fuel only helps the accomplishment of the cooking) ; —and this 
would not be possible, if we had a definition of Nominative other than the 
one given above (oiz,, that whose action is denoted by the Verb). 

81.68 Just as for fuel, &e., singly, there is no other aotion than the one of burning 
&u., oo collectively too they can have no other action than those mentioned in the last 
Karika. And heuoe if their actions are secondarily applied to the cooking, they oan 
only be nominatives and instruments (as they really aro), 

88,8!) Even if them be such a rotation, it could not be through burning, &c .; since 
these are not even indicated by any of the words in the sentence, which therefore can¬ 
not express any relation based upon burning, ibc. 

U.H The latter half anticipates the objection that wo will define the Nominative 
as being that which is related to the Bhavana, The sense of the Karika is that even 
this definition will not meet the difference urged in the former half of the Karika. 

63 
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' 73 - 7 . 1 . “Among the actions expboasod by a single root (as cooking, 

burning, Ac., bold to be denoted by the root pad), there can. bo uo differ¬ 
ence of predominance and subordination (all actions being equally denot¬ 
ed); and consequently we cannot do line the Nominative as that whose action 
is more predominantly denoted. 

74 -- 75. “Thus thou, either denotation oi' mm'denotation of all these 
actions being equally predominant, it is not proper for the agents of tbe*i' 
actions {Fuel, Ac.) to have, atone time, different case- ter mutations (as in 
u StkUhjci.vi, ■hSsJithddh, DSvctdctMctfa /rictiti ’), and, at others, one and the 
samp case-termination (ihr., the Nominative, as in ‘ K^shthdni pucctnti 

7 b.76. “Nor can burning, An., be hold to be denoted by the -affix 
(the tip in pneati); boeatise this (affix) can only denote either the Nomina¬ 
tive agent (as bold by the Vaiyakaravum'), or the action of the agent (as 
held by the MSmSnsaka). Consequently the Verb ‘pacalV cannot have 
any connection with the ‘fuel,’ &C. 

77 . 70 . ♦«qq K . denotation of the root (paei) too is m r always oop> 

nnoted with the denotation of the affix. Because that which is denoted by 
the aft* ia the BhUmna (conception); and with regard to this, the root 
cannot have any Hitch denotation as will serve for either die object or the 
means (of the Bharanct )^iimsmiieh aa objectivity is denoted (by the 
Afoobnative as) in 1 Pok<xni . 7 and inafcriilrfentality (by the Justlaupcntal) 
in 1 IpSliwiiji' and none of these is denoted by the simple root-toi m put-. 

79-81. Inasmuch as the Injunction and the Bhavanil, are both 
denoted by the affix,, the former becomes conueoted with the Bhrivana, 
before it comes to be connected with the denotation of the root. And 
thus, when the Injunction has found its haven in the shape of the Bh&vana, 
oven when the denotation of the root conies to be connected with the 
Sentence, it does not become the object of the injunction. 

81-82. Though the denotation of the root is directly asserted 
{by the root),'yet it could never be (cognised as) an object of performance; 

14.15 If ftp actions aro equally denotable by tbo root pod, then all Fuel, &o., must 
have always one and tbo same case-termination, tbo Nomina,! ive. 

11.1t Having shown tbs impossibility of any relation between the Verb and tbo other 
members of. the Sentence, it ia now shown that there can bo no relation between the 
meaning of the root and that of the affix. 

Tim BhSvntia requires only three factors—tbo object, the means, arid the process ; 
and none of these being capable of being denoted by the root 1 pad, 1 this lnfct&r (the 
root) cannot have any relation with the flMnms which is denoted by the affix. 

19-31 It is now shown that tbo Injunction can hare no commotion with V edio sen¬ 
te peps. Thy Injunction being more closely related to tbo Bhavana, naturally becomes 
connected with it and not with the subsequently appearing denotation of the root. 

|t.W it is only that which is enjoined that can be performed j and as the meaning 
of the root yttjl ha's boon shown to bo unable of being the object enjoined, the yaga 
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since activity (on performance) depends upon the Injunction which li&y 
been, show'n not to have the denotation of the root for its object). In the 
same manner wo coutd shew the impossibility of other objects (named in 
a -bentenoe), the auxiliaries viz ; or subordinate Sacrifices being the objects 
of Injunction. 

.82-83, “ Consequently, we should reject the fact of the Pmy/ljafi, Ac, 

being auxiliaries to the Injunction (of the Jyolishtama) j because they 
have no connection with it (the Injunction.), And this wan f, of connection 
between these may bo shown as between ‘White" and ‘Cow’ (shown above)* 

83- 84, ‘ In that case (of the ‘Cow’ and ‘White’) however, there 

may be a connection, in the shape of the object (the white cow) ; but (in 
the case of the Pray ay as) there can be no relation between these (and 
the In] i), inasmuch as these are cognisable only by means of 

■various V edio sentences, which have no commotion with one another, 

84- 85. “ thus then, since none of the t wo (neither co ion among 

the objects denoted by the Words, nor that among the words themselves) 
are found to lvavo any other grounds, wc would hare mutual interdepen¬ 
dence (if wo held that tho connection between the various object::', denoted 
by the words occurring i y enjoining passage is, based upon and author¬ 
ised by the Word alone). And thus, inasmuch as the Injunction is de¬ 
void of the three factors (necessary in the Bkavanft), it becomes devoid 
oi any object (since the BhctvanS. too cannot, under the circumstances, be 
the object of the Injunction which is devoid of the three factors, and as 
such incapable of any connection with the B katana). 


cvmM not be performed, And when the yaga, which is denoted by a part of the rmmo word 
y<$Ha,** of which tho latter particle denotes the Injunction, cannot be the object of 
t’ ! e injunction, nothing else that is foreign to it—such as the $o>na t or the auxiliary 
sacrifices, which are expressed by other words—can never be tho object of Injunction. 
And as such Injunction ceases to have any relation with Veche Sentences; and So 
flees, Ac,., can never be recognised as being enjoined by the Veda, 

the case of the “ White Oow,” when one hears this uttered by an old man 
and sees a cow brought by another man, one can come to recognise a conn cation be¬ 
tween whiteness and the cow ; but in this case, the cognition of the connection is bn 
r >t only upon the Word but upon this as aided by Sense-perception, Inference, In 
the case of the Prnytftti, however, those are not ametiiible to any’other means of know- 
lodge, hat the Word; and the Word, by itself, has been shown to bo incapable of donot- 
uig any relation of these with the Injunction, therefore there can bo no moan's of cog- 
msmg any relation, of the Pray a jus with the Tuiunotioti. Specially as the Sentences 

montio%ng the Pra yagas with themselves are various anrl have no connection amonp 
themselves,- 

. 8 *‘ W ' N't'tual interd^pend'Dice” Because so long as the relation- among the objects 

is not cognised, the meaning of the sentence cannot be cognised, And rmtil the mean* 
of the sentence is cognised, the connection among ihe objects cannot, be cognised ; 
3un,e this connection has no other proof than the Veillc Sentence itself, 
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85- 86. (< And frliis (Injunction) cannot be connected directly (without 

t be intervention of Bhdvanti) with tbe denotation of the root and the objects 
named (in the sentence); because tho Injunction being interrupted by 
the JBhiivanil (on the ground of both being denoted by tbe affix), the agent 
cannot engage in (tbe performance of) those (vk,, the denotation of the 
root, Ac.), 

86- 87* “ Thus then, since all verbal connections are based upon tbe 

connection between actions and agents, Ac. (and those have been proved 
to bo imposible),—therefore all other kinds of relation must bo rejected. 
And this rejection would’ lead to tbe rejection of all such relationships as 
those of master and servant, father and son, a man and bis friends, &e. 

87- 88. “ Of Verbal prefixes and Nip&tas there cannot be any connec¬ 

tion with any (factor of the sentence). And as for a relation among 
themselves, this is never accomplished, as also is the relation of these with 
nouns, independently (of tbe verbs to which they are attached). 

88- 89. 11 Because, unless the particles (known as Verbal affixes) 
qualify the verb, they do not acquire the character of the ‘ Verbal affix. ' 
And as for tbe meaning of the Sentence, they (the Verbal affixes) cannot 
qualify it,—simply because the meaning of the Sentence docs not 
exist (i.e. } until tho relation of the various words composing the Sentence 
have been ascertained, the meaning of the Sentence is not cognised), 
and ns such, for all intents and purposes, is non est ). 

89- 90. “ If the relation of Verbal affixes, &c., be held to bo through 

the Verb,—then (we reply) such relation with, tho Verb is not possible for 
that which is not a Kdr aka (that is, a noun having one of the six case-ter¬ 
minations). And (Verbal affixes are not KdraJcas, because) a Noun 
(or K dr aka) cannot signify (or defino) an object (which has no existence) 
(and Verbal affixes do not signify any objects at all). 

90- 91. “Asa matter of fact, these (Verbal affixes, &c.) cannot have 
a qualifying capacity, inasmuch as they do not, and cannot, produce any 
positive effect upon the objects denoted by other words; because all that 
the Verbal affix, &o., are capable of doing is either to be meaningless, 
or change the original meaning (of the word to which they happen to be 
prefixed), or establish a meaning contrary to tho original meaning. 

91- 9& “In 1 pralambat&S &c,, the prefix (pra) is meaningless (the 
meaning of pralambate being the same as that of lainbais), In * prasdda,' 
the original meaning (of the root sad—to sit) is changed (into Favour, 


* 11.84 The object engaged In must bo the object enjoined; and tho root-deno¬ 
tation cannot be sack an object, on account of tho Injunction having been Interrupted 
and located Within itself by tho Bkdvana, which has the strongest claim to it, on tbo 
ground of both being denotod by the Verbal affix. 
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Kindness, &o.). And the meaning of * pratishthaie ” (starts) is contrary 
(to the meaning of 'lishthati—sits), 

933-93; “That alone, which adds something to the original meaning 
(of a word) without, in any way, affecting it to the contrary,—can bn held 
to be a qualification; and not that which destroys (and completely alters) 
the original meaning (as the Verbal affixes do), 

93- 94. “ Even in the case of such prefixes as signify such non-contra¬ 

dictory qualifications as ‘direction towards’ and the like (as in the case 
of udgaoehati, <fcc.), these specifications belong to the agent (because it is 
the agent who is qualified by the Abhimnkkya, and not the Verb); and as 
such, they cannot be held to form part of (or belong to) the denotation of 
the Verb. 

94- 95. “And with the agent, the Verbal affix can hare no relation, 
And inasmuch as it (the Verbal affix) is distinct from the three factors 
(of the end. the means and the procedure), it cannot have any relation 
with the Bhfivanfi. 

95- 96. “And further, in the case of negative and alternative Verbal 
prefixes and nipcUas, any relation would only be a contradiction,— because 
for those who hold the reality of external objects, such prefixes, &e., signify 
objects contrary (to those originally signified by the simple word without 
the prefix, &c,). 

96- 97. “Because by its own significant word, an object is denoted in 
its positive form; and as such, how can it be relegated to negativity by 
means of the negative prefixes, &c. ? 

97- 98. “ Because between the two direct assertions (‘jar’ and 
‘ non-jar ') there is a contradiction, as between ‘ is ’ and ' is not,' And 
in the case of the alternative nipHta (‘or,’ &c ) there is contradiction in a 
single word (a single word ' or,’ signifying two contradictory objects). 

98- 99, “Of those (verbal prefixes) there are no independent 

KM Negative prefixes, Ac., signify an object contrary to the one signified by the 
original word without such prefix; and as such those prefixes cannot be said to bo re. 
latedtofche originally signified objects --for such would be a mere contradiction, the 
prolix 1 not’ signifying the non-going and yofc being related to going, 

^-91 if ;t bo not held to be related to the jar, then the very nature of this latter 
would bo perverted; and this perversion of diameter cannot be held to bo a case either 
of qualification or relation. 

in the Assertion “Jar or Cloth,” the “or” belongs equally to both ; and aa 
such timnltuneouBly signifying two contrary objects, it is a contradiction in itself. 

S',B9 Prefixes have no meaning of their own. The meaning of a Sentence is held 
to os made np of the meanings of the words composing it. Hence in the sentence 
“ White Dow,” the meaning of the sentence is that which is made up of the meaning and 
°f the two words. And inasmuch as hoth these words have meanings of their own, 
each of them comes to have a certain relation with the Sentence as a whole through thoir 
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significations, as we have of the words ‘oow ’ and fcho like; and hence the 
meaning of the Sentence coaid not contain any an eh denotation (of the pre¬ 
fixes independently), through which they (fcho prebxes, dsc,) would be con¬ 
nect od in tho Sentence. 

99- 100. “ Since, later on, the Bhashya denies tho fact of all the words 

of a Sentence collectively being the means (of cognising tho meaning of the 
Sentence),—therefore tho assertion of the Bhashya that the meaning of 
the sentence in coynised when all the words have been uttered— must be 
taken as showing (or indicating) the incapability of each individual word 
(to denote the meaning of the sentence). 

100- 101. “On the ground of the non-relation of the denotations of 
Words, as shown above, the collective donotability of Words is asserted to 
be non-existing, even though it soonis to xist—because (ou being duly 
considered) such collective denotabilfty is not cognised. 

101- 102. “If each word inidvidaally were to constitute the meaning 
of the sentence, then the ground (on which tho meaning of the sentence is 
sought to be based) becomes inconclusive (doubtful) (because any indivi¬ 
dual word may be common to any number of sentences, and as such it 
could not invariably point to tho meaning of any one particular Sentence). 
And if the meaning of the Sentence be hold to be based upon tho meaning 
of the Words taken collectively, then, since any particular combination of 
Words (forming a Sentence) is not perceived anywhere else, (such collec¬ 
tive denotation cannot be sufficient ground (for the meaning of the Sen¬ 
tence), inasmuch as, being unique, it cannot serve as the basis of any 

specific denotations, the prefixes, however, h&ve no independent significations of 
their own; and as such there Ib no means hy which they coaid become related to tho 
Sentence or its meaning. 

09-100 i n order to show the groundlessness of the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence, tho Bliashya has asserted that iu the sentence, “ Agnihotram jubuyat war ga¬ 
it am ah," none of the words signify that Heaven folio (vs_froTO Agnihotra; and then again t 
follows with the assertion that “ this meaning is got pt when all the words of the Sentence 
have been ottered.” These two assertions appear mutually contradictory. Because 
tho latter assertion shows that all the words are tho ground for the idea of the meaning 
of tho Sentence, which the former assertion seeks to prove to be groundless. It is this 
contmdiotion that the Kfiriku refers to and explains. The explanation is thai the latter 
is not a final assertion, because such collective donotability is rejected later on ; what, 
it means is simply that the words individually are incapable of denoting the mean¬ 
ing of the Sentence. 

100.101 The Bhashya denies the collective function of words. But in faoo of nidi- 
vidnal recognition of such collective donotability, this denial seems to be unreasonable. 
The KSrikS explains this seeming contradiction. It means that though the mutual 
relation among the meanings of words appears to exist, yet on careful enquiry, it is found 
that there is- no such relation, uud heuce no collective denotativencss of word? in a 
sentence. 
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argument (just as tho smell of the earth being unique in the earth alone, 
cannot prove any thing with regard to any other thing), 

102- 103. “One who holds that tho meaning of the sentence is the 
meaning of the component words taken collectively, will also have some 
syntactical meaning oat of such a sentence as ( Oow, .Horse, Elephant, Ac.’ 

103- 104. “ The meaning that the Word has when alone is not 

abandoned when it appears with other words. For if a word were to 
abandon its original meaning, then we could never have any trust in any 
Word and meaning. 

104- 105. “And (inasmuch as words only denote Glasses, when two or 
three words are uttered together) all that we could got from them would 
be the idea of two or throe climes; because even when many words are 
uttered, they cannot denote particular individuals. 

105- 107. “If it be hold that the Soufeime denotes its moaning directly, 
independently of the meanings of the component Words,—then there would 
bo no perceptible use for any cognition of the meaning of the Wo 1- And 
hence even such people as have not understood the moaning of the Words 
would directly cognise the meaning of tho Sentence (which is an impossi¬ 
bility). And if (in order to avoid this you hold that) one stands in need .of 
a cognition of these (meauinuga of words) then these would come to be tho 
means (of the meaning of the Sentence). And this has already been ex¬ 
plained (to bo impossible on the ground of the absence of any connected 
relation among the Words). Thus then, we find that there is no possibility 
of any ground for the oogniKon of the meaning of a Seuteuco 

108- 109. “Thus then, it must be admitted that the cognition of the 
meanings of human utterances con id be brought about by a cognition of the 
relation of) objects denoted (by the component words)—(which relation of 
external objects is cognised by means of right notion, sen so-perception, 
Ac,, than the Words); and the meaning of Vedic sentences cannot but 
be groundless (inasmuch as tho objects talked of in tho Veda are not 
amenable to the oilier means of right notion, and it has been shown above 
that any cognition of tho meanings of the component words alone cannot 
bring about a. cognition of the meaning of the Sentence). Or, the deno¬ 
tation of the Vedic sentences may be based upon connections laid down 
by men, like the (conventional) denotations of such* words as ‘ Guna, 
1 Vrddhi,' Ac., (laid down by Panini as signifying certain accents, Ac.). 
Or, lastly, it may bo that the Vedic sentences have no meaning at all — 
what they are made to signify is really non-existing, — being kept np by tho 
sacrificial priests (for the sake of emoluments accruing to themselves, from 
tho performance of sacrifices, said to bo enjoined by tho Veda).” 

109- 110. “And with reference to this (explanation of the meaning 
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of Vedie sentences being based upon Goayontion), it has been assorted (by 
Inference) that, in that case, being a oonglomoration (of facts), like any 
common story, the Yeda (as based upon Convention) must be a human 
production. And (under the circumstances), since we do not know of any 
trustworthy person as being its author (Le., of the Yeda), (as we find in 
the ease of ordinary human assertions made by persons known to be trust¬ 
worthy), the Veda must be admitted to be invalid (groundless and false,)'’ 


Beply to the above :— 

110- 111. Though wo have no other ground (for the cognition of the 
meaning of the Sentence), yet wo perceive that the meanings of the words 
(composing the Sentence) are such grounds,—inasmuch as the cognition of 
the meaning of a Sentence appeal’s only when there is a cognition of the 
meanings of the words. 

111- 112. It is true that it is not possible for the Sentence (as a whole, 
independently of the Words) to express any meaning ; because, inasmuch 
as the cognition of its meaning is otherwise explained (as being based 
upon the meanings of Words), it is altogether unwarrantable to assume 
an independent denotative capacity in the Sentence (as a whole, apart 
from the words composing it). 

112- 113. It, is extremely difficult even to assume the denotative!!ess 
of the Word to lie in its component Letters (though even this lias been 
proved to be impossible). And as for the deuofcafcivoness of the Sentence 
lying in the Sentence, it would be much more difficult to assume this 
inasmuch as one word disappears (as soon as it is uttered, and does not 
continue till the whole Sentence has boen uttered); and if wo assume 
the denotative ness of the Sentence to lie in the Letters composing the 
Words making up the Sentence, wo would have to recall the innumerable 
Letters long disappeared (ie., in recalling the past Words of the sentence 
we would have to recall the Letters composing these Words), 

114-115. And further (in thus assuming), we would have to assume 
a further function (than the denotation of the meanings of words) of 
those (Letters) that have already had their use in (denoting) the meanings 
of words (composed by them). And by this we would also be rejecting 

U0.11L With this begins the explanation of Sutra I—i—25 with which the Sutra be¬ 
gins its roply to the above objections, detailed in Kavikan I—110. 

U4.U& White there is this immediate sequence between the denotation of words 
anti that of the sentence, the cognition of Letters composing tho Word is followed first 
by the cognition of Words, which is thou followed by that of the Sentence-moaning. 
And as such it is quite unreasonable to assume the causality of the cognition of Letters 
which ia one step removed, neglecting that of the words, which is followed immediately 
by the cognition of tho moaning of the Sentence. 
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tho redogaiaedcapability of Words (to denote the meaning of the Sentence) 
and, as a matter of fact, the meaning of the Sentence cannot forego the 
causality of the Words, inasmuch as there is a denotation of the Words 
and also that of the Sentence (the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence following immediately after that of the Word meanings), 

115- 116, (If it be held that tho denotation of the Sentence is 
cognised by means of the impressions left by the Letters composing the 
Words, thon) How could a single impression (left by tho Letters) bring 
about two effects (the cognition of the moaning of tho Words, and that 
of the meaning of the Sentence) P Nor are wo cognisant of any other 
impression (left by tho Letters) than tho previous one, which gives us 
the idea of the (Words and their meanings). 

116- 118. Nor is a review of the past Letters possible at tho time 
of the utterance of tho last Letter (of the Sentence); inasmuch at' such 
a review is rendered impossible by tho intervention o!; '.he cognitiousof the 
Words and their connection with tho Sentenoe. Therefore the cognition 
of the Sentence, (and its meaning) ns a single corporate whole cannot be of 
the form of the remembrance of tho Letters (composing the Words of the 
Sentence) as previously heard (at the utterance of tho Words). A.nd for 
the same reason it cannot be held (as it is by the Vaiyakaranas) that tho 
Sentenco really is of the form of the Sentence itself (considered as a. whole 
in itself, irrespective of the Words or Letters composing it), 

118*119. By tho idea of a “Sentence’' we do not comprehend the 
specific form of the Sentence (irrespective of the meaning) ; nor can the 
idea of the meaning of the Sentence bring about the cognition of its 
specific form (irrespective of objects as actually existing in the external 
world);—both these facta having been shown to be impossible, under 
“ QUnyavfida." 

119-120. Those theorists, who hold tho Sentence and its denotation 
to consist in single wholes (in the shape of sphota) some of them hold¬ 
ing such splwta. to have an external existence, and others eonfiniug it to the 
mental idea of these alone—, will have to assert, without any grounds, 
the falsity of the separate cognitions (that ah men have) of the sever¬ 
al component oarts (of the Sentence and its denotation). To*, even if 
oue were to assume the falsity (of certain well-known facts and objects, such 
as tho idea of the parts of the Sentence, &c.), this (mere assumption 

IH.U9 The KSrika admits the statement made in the objection, that the Sentence 
us a whole ia not denotative of the meaning of the Sentence, and also that it cannot 
be hold that thero is a Sfhota of the Sentence which is denotative of its meaning, this 
Sphota being irrespective of the Words and Letters and their mutua* relations, &o. 

■ 64 
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without any l'fitisonfn) could not rejoot the (aofcugl) cognition (that people 
have) of the object itself. 

121-122. The Words themselves?, cognised ns having only a slight 
capability (of denoting their own specific meanings), are capable of 
making up an endless number of Sentences, through the inclusion (of some) 
and exclusion (of Others), and through the various combinations (of the 
words). And when the matter (of Sentences and their do no tat ions) can 
bp explained on the ground of these alight capabilities (of the words), it 
is quite unreasonable to assume greater (ami farther) capabilities (of the 
Sentences) (ns would bo necessitated by those holding the signification of 
a Sentence to belong to the Sentence as a whole, irrespective of the 
Words), And (since the denotation of the Sentence can be explained on 
the ground of the denotations of the Words) therefore uo Apparent Incon- 
sistonov could authorise an endless number of Sentences and their deno- 

w 

tations, 

123-121 It canuot be urged (as it is done by the Taiyakaranas) that 
the idea of parts (in a Sentence) is a mistaken one r due to similarity (of the 
Bounds manifesting the Sentences), Because, you do not recognise the 
primary parts o;C any Sentence, either apart from itself or iii any other 
Sentence, inasmuch as you hold all Sentences to be bipartite wholes. And 
it is among such parts as have a reality ofc existence, t ha here could be 
similarity or dissimilarity. (And as you deny such reality you canuot 
base any ideas upou similarity of these). 

125-126. In the case of Xarasinha, (which is the instance cited by 
the Vaiyakaraua) there is a partial similarity (with the man and tlie lion) 
because there are two such elasstss (of animals, as Mem and Lion). And 
lienee in this ease, the parts pereeiyed in the body of Xarasihha bay© a 
previous and separate existence in the two classes,—some parts of each 
appearing (in the body of Navasinlia) and others being absent (there¬ 
from), The hands, are found to separately resemble those of the 

1 ill.23 '< Greater capabilities , ■$$!?'*.— because such theorists will have to assume a 
distinct capability for each separate Sentence over ami above the capability of the Words. 
A certain number of words can constitute many sentences; and one who holds the 
capability of words ulone will base all denotations of tho words as could be made np by 
the various combinations of the wordy, oi the capability of words alone. Whereas 
ore who admits tho Sphota Will have to assume a separate capability for each separ&c' 
sentenoej because, for him, the denotability of the Sentence is irrespective of the Words. 

W&J* The Y&iySk&rajgtjM hold that the sound manifesting each sentence is distinct. 
But in two sentence* where certain words are common, the sounds are much similar; and 
as such there arises a notion of the Sentences having certain parts similar to those of the 
other sentences* and certain dissimilar parts. This gives rise to the idea of a Senteruc 
having parts. 
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human body; and we have a separate cognition of all these (parts, hands 
&c.), in tho various human bodies we have soon. 

127. Hence the idea of the sameness of these (as appearing in the 
body of Harasitihft, and in any ordinary haipan body) may be explained 
as being due either to similarity or to the same imss of the class to which 
those, hands, <fce«, belong. And hence there is a likelihood of tlm recog¬ 
nition (of the hands, &c., of Naraaihlia as being those soon in a human 
body). 

128. And then, if you hold the recognition of the similarity of the 
parts of Sentences to be like this (similarity of the limbs of Narasinha), — 
then the reality of the existence of parts being thereby established, the 
assumption of Sentence 1 ) being without parts becomes false, 

129. Tho similarity, that one would assume, of a non-existent object 
with another non-existent object, would be oxacfciy like the similarity of 
the horns of the Hare with those of the Ass ! ! ! 

130. If you hold that here too (in the case of non-existent things), 
there is a similarity of nm-exiatenco (which is common to all non-existent 
things), then such similarity would exist among aU Sentences} inasmuch 
as, aocording to you, the parts of all Sentences arc equally non*exiiitent 
and as such, no two Sentences would ever be dissimilar. 

131. In the case of an object of variegated colour, we see its various 
parts, as black, Ac., severally} and in the case of wino, (having the sweet as 
well as the bitter taste) we cognise ono part (the bitter) to be similar to other 
objects (which are altogether bitter). 

132. In the case of a mixed cognition, we are not cognisant of its 
parts. It is the object of that cognition which is variegated, and the object 
has parts also (therefore the case of the mixed cognition will not servo as an 
instance for you). 

133. Therefore the notion of similarity with regard to Words and 
Letters cannot bo based upon non-existence. Nor can there be, for you, 
any such similarity {based upon parts) in a Sentence, inasmuch as you 
do not admit of any parts (of Sentences, which in your opinion, form com¬ 
plete wholes in themselves, in the shape of Sphotn ). 

134. Even if the Sentences were similar to one another (even in the 
absence of any parts of these), there could not be a detaching of Letters 

1BU The other side has urged ns an instance that in the ease of a mixed cognition, 
we have an idea of parts, even shongh really it has no parts; in the same maun or 
though the Sentence has no parts in reality, yet it is cognised as having parts; and aa 
awch tine caunot servo as au instance for the case of tin sentence. 

As a matter of fact we know of each iustances as the detaching of one Word 
from a sentence and the insertion of mother, in its place. AU this could not bo if the 
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and Word a (from Sontoncos). Hence thore could not he an inclusion and ex¬ 
clusion (of Words), laid down by the Vaiyakaranas themselves), inasmuch 
ns there would be no substrates of these (since for you, there aro no buck 
things as parts of Sentences, in the shape of Words, &c.) 

Ido. Nor, in the absence of Words and Letters as making up the 
Sentence, car you have any diversity of the manifesting (sounds of 
Sentences), on which diversity you could base the apparent notions of 
diversity in Sentences. Because Sounds (manifesting the Sjohota of the 
Sentence according to you) are held to bo subtile (and hence imperceptible 
in themselves, and hence incapable of having their diversity perceptible). 

.1,36, I Being atomic themselves) the Sounds cannot produce any 
perceptible effects other than the atomic. Consequently, we could 
have cognitions only of the atomic factor of the Words (and we could 
novor have any perception of Words ns thoy are ordinarily known). 

137. Even though there bo diversity and sequence among the sounds, 
yet these sounds could not bring about any such (diverse and sequential) 
manifestationy on acconnt of the absence (according to you) of these 
(diversity and sequence) in tho objects to be manifested (in the Sentences, 
which you hold to be impartite wholes). 

138. (According to your theory) you could have either the simul¬ 
taneous cognition cd the whole Sentence (as a whole) or no cognition at all. 
Because before the whole Sentence has been uttered, there is nothing for 

_you to cognise (inasmuch as you do not hold words to form parts of the 
Sentences). 

139. Anri (another difficulty that you will havo is that) a single Sen¬ 
tence (“tho cloth is”) may be a complete sentence (at one time, by itself); 
and the same, when standing in need of something else (such as the asser¬ 
tion of tho redness of tho cloth), would bo deficient (as wanting the asser- 

eentenoe were one inpartite whole. Because in your opinion the parts of sentences are 
non-existing} and there can be no insertion or exclusion of non-existent entities. 

T iic "V aiyakarartas hold that the Sounds jmanifestiva of the Sentences are diverse 
and are endowed with a certain order of sequences and it is these that bring about the 
notion of partiteness and sequence with regard to sentences which in reality haveuo part s 
and no sequencei 1he Karika shows that this cannot be; inasmuch as the sounds 
I; 'Id to be manifestive of tho Sphola of sentences are subtile; and as such cannot 
havo any diversity perceptiblo. Hence the apparent diversity in the sentenoe cannot 
bo duo to the diversity of the sounds. 

18 * Though as a matter of fact, even when a certain sense is left incomplete, we do 
not comprehend tho words that may hove been uttered till then. 

The opponent cannot assert that the Wont expressing redness may be added to 
the Sentence—because one who does not admit of parts of the Sentence' oannot have 
thes© additions and sab tract ions, as shown above*# 
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fcion of redness); and this would be a contradiction; inasmuch as the same 
Sentence cannot be both complete and incomplete (deficient), 

.140, If it be assumed that the Sentenco of three words, known to 
have a separate existence by itself, does not exist in the Sentence of four 
Words,—then the tree could be said not to exist in the forest. 

141. If it be held that, “the Sentence (of thi’ee Words—‘Bring 
white cow’) is other (than the Sentenco of four words, “ Dev&datta, bring 
white cow”)> because it is known to have a separate existence, and because 
it has a reality (by itself apart from the other Sentence,”—then Words and 
Letters too would come to be other than the Sentence (composed of these) 
(inasmuch as the words making up one Sentence are known to have an 
existence elsewhere also, and have a reality apart from the individual Sen¬ 
tence). 

142. Therefore, just as the existence of smaller Sentences cannot be 
denied in a large Sentence (made up of these smaller Sentences),—so, in 
the same manner, the notions of Words and Letters cannot bo said to be 
non-existent, in the cognition of Sentences (made up of these Words 
and Letters). 

143. Tf it be urged that, “siuce these (Words and Letters) arc never 
used alone by themselves (but only in Sentences; and benco they may bo 
taken to be as good as non estf),”—then the smaller Sentence too is used 
only in the bigger Sentenco (and as such the former may also be nonest). 
If it bo urged in reply that the smaller Sentence is used to denote its own 
small meaning,—then, (wo reply,) the Words too are used to denote their 
own meanings, 

144. Though Words and Letters by themselves are never found to 
form part of ordinary usage (vie., though they are never used as such bv 
themselves) yet they have an existence of their own (apart from any Sen¬ 
tence), when the speaker wishes to use a single word. 

145. When, on having cognised a certain specific fact, one wishes 
to express only the meaning of a word, ho uses either the Word singly or 
a single Letter with some meaning, 

14i>. At the time of studying (getting up) a certain book, one has ro- 

140 One who denies the fact of Words and Letters making up Sentences, mnsfc hold 
that the Sentenco “Bring white cow” being a complete Sentence in itself, does not 
exist in the Sentence “Devadatta, bring white cow.” And it this wore true, then, 
easmnch as the tree in the forest is complete in itself, it coaid not be said to exist in 
the forest. This is as absurd as the other, 

146 Qn being asked ' Who is coming ?’ tho reply is simply ‘the King;’ or on being 
asked ‘Who is the husband of Lakshiaif ’ the reply is ‘A,’ i.e. Vishnu. 

148 What the student fixes in hie memory, first of nil, are the Words and Letters 
by thomsolvos. The getting up of the Sentences comes next. 
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course cbicfVy to the ascertainment (and remembrance) of Words and 
Letters, apart (from the Sentences composed of them), 

147. And when, in such cases, these (Words and Letters) have been 
known to have an (independent) existence of their own,—such existence 
Can never subsequently be denied;, because the cognition of the denotation 
of the Sentence does not in any way contradict is inconsistent with) 
the independent forms of these (Words and Letters, as having an indepen* 
dent existence of (heir own). 

148. Though these (Words and Letters) singly have not the power 
to bring about the cognition of the denotation of the Sentence, yet their 
existence remains uneontroverted,—just as tlm existence of the wheel 
even when (apart from the cbaidot and the horse) is by itself incapable of 
action (motion). 

349. Thus then the fact of not being used by itself (which you urge 
as a premies (o prove the non-existence of the Word) becomes inconclu¬ 
sive, The fact of those (wheel, &o.) being seen to exist oven in the 
absence of the action (motion), has been shown to apply to the case of 
Words also (since these also are seon to exist apart from the Bento nee). 
(Soon this ground too, the cases of the Wheel and the Word arc not 
dissimilar). 

150, The counterblast (by the adversary) that,—“if there be an 
existence of Words and Letters (as parts of the Sentence), then there 

1*T Whefi the Words have been known to have an independent existence apart 
from the Centeuce, the denotation of the Sentence cannot in any way reject their 
oxistence, 

i* 3 Though the wheel cannot move, yet it exists all the same. Tnthe same manner, 
though the Words,by themselves, aro incapable of giving the meaning of the Sentences, 
yet their independent existence continues all the same. 

1*9 The argument advanced by the opponent is—Words have no existence, be¬ 
cause they cannot be used by themselves,” and this argument is rendered doubtful 
and inconclusive— incapable of giving the desired conclusion—with a view to the well- 
known fact of certain well-known objects— as the wheel ifco., which are known to be 
incapable of action by themselves and yet have an independent existence of their own, 

1^0 The adversary'- argument heroin referred to is that, just as Words have an inde¬ 
pendent existence as parts of the Sentence, so too will the Letters, as parts of the Word, 
have nn independent existence of their own, And SO, with the parts of the Letters as 
well s so on and on, ad infinitum. And in order to avoid this endlessness, yon will have 
to rest upon some impartite entity ; then when it does become necessary to admit of an 
importite entity in the end, why not admit of it in the beginning, admitting the 
Sentence to be such an entity, thus doing away with the necessity of parts, Words, Ao.P 

“As in the cane of atoms,"—That is, in the rase of the jar, people go on assuming 
partite entities up to tko atom where they rest} and those that oppose this thery of 
atoms assert that when you have to admit an impartite entity, why nibt admit the 
jar itself to be such an entity, thus doing away with all the sorios of parts over parts ? 
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would also bo am iudopoudeufc existence of tho parts of these (Words and 
Letters) also; and thus (going on ad infinitum) we would have to ac¬ 
cept the nod-existence of all of theso as in tho case of atoms,”—can only 
serve to frighten children, 

151. Because, just as even when there arc (such) ultimate (parts as) 
atoms (of the cloth), the threads, Ac. (as intermediate parts of the cloth, 
to tho downward series of its parts up'to atoms) have an established ex¬ 
istence,—so, in the same maimer, even if there be parts (over parts of the 
Letters, Ac.}, this fact does not militate against tho existence of the Let¬ 
ters (as intermediate parts of Words and Sentences). 

152. And further, because a certain object is found to be partite, it 
does not necessarily follow that all its parts must also have -parts; 
because though, the jar is a partite object, yet the atom (of tho jar) has no 
parts. 

153. Thus then, the diversity of Words and Loiters (in a Sentence) 
having been hold to bo amenable to Sense-perception, the “Apparent Incon¬ 
sistency” (Impossibility) of the parts of Letter-* cannot reject it, 

.154, The adversary has cited the case of “ Root-Forms” (original 
forms of Words) and “affixes" as instances proving the non-existence - (of 
Words and Letters independently of the Sentence), And these instan¬ 
ces are not sound, inasmuch as people are cognisant of the independent 
existence of these (Hoots and Affixes). 

.155, It cannot bo said that grammatical words mention (Root-forme 
and Affixes by themselvos only as showing) certain grammatical processes 
(and not as expressing the forms of those independently by themselves). 
Because the independent forms of these (Root-forms, Affixes, Ac ) arc 
directly perceptible (by the Senses); aud so (perceptible) is also the 
denotation of these, just like any other denotations (of Words or Senten¬ 
ces ), 

156 Because in a Word (“ vykshStia,” f.i.) the root-form (“ipvfc- 
s/m”) and the affix (the instrumental “tit”) are recognised distinctly one 

164 The adversary's syllogism is— “Words aud Letters have no existence,—because 
they can never he used Uy themselves, —just as Roots, Affixes, Ac." And the Knrika 
moans that s ' mo we are cognisant of the independent existence of Hoots, Ac., the exist¬ 
ence of those oaimofc prove the independent non-existence of Words and Loiters. In 
fact* in rules of grammar Roots and Affixes are very often mentioned by themselves, 

J68 When “VYkaheria” is uttered we have first of all a cognition of the original 
simple word “ \ rksha” as denoting the tree; and then follows the cognition of the case— 
ending id signifying eihgulanf# and instrumentality, Tims, as the two are perceived 
distinctly one after tho other, and their denotations too are cognised distinctly one after 
the other, they cannot but be admitted to have distinct independent existences of their 
own, 
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after the other (since at first wo have au idea of the simple noun ksha, 
and then of tho instrumental and singular affix). And the denotations oi 
these too, appearing qii then'own appearance, are also cognised distinct¬ 
ly, one after the oth or, 

157-159. The denotations of these (basic nouns and affixes) are cog¬ 
nised distinctly also through affirmative and negative concomitance; mas- 
much as we find that while the ufBxsS—flfis and the iest appeal and 
disappear (he., oven when the affixes are being changed) the denotation 
of the basic noun (“vrksfoi" f.i.) continues the same. As for instance, 
in the two words i< vj'Tcsham u and li vrkshBna,” the class [i vpksha (be¬ 
ing the denotation of the simple basic noun “ vrksha ”) remains the 
same, while the accusative character (denoted by the am- in the former 
word) disappears (in the latter), and in its [dace appears the instru¬ 
mentality (denoted by the id in “wkshena"). (So much for the distinct 
cognition of the denotation of the Affixes apart from the basic noun ; 
now as regards that of the denotation of the basic noirn, apart from 
that of the Affixes). In the same manner, ia the two words 
and “ghataw” the accusative character (denoted by the am present in 
both words) continues the same, while the denotation {oi the Word 
< v rkska” disappears (in the latter), and that of the word ‘ghata” appears 

in its place. ,. , „ , 

160. Hence (it must be admitted that) tho denotation (of a word or 

affix, or a sentence) is that which always accompanies (is invariably con¬ 
comitant with) these (Word, &c.}. And in order to explain this otherwise 
inexplicable fact, wo conclude the existence of such potentiality (of denota¬ 
tion) in them (i.e., Word, <fco.). „ .. 

161 Though in the case of such Words as 'ynpa, "tcvpa, Ac., the 
particle “ wjoa” is common, yet there is no distinct denotation (of this com- 
mon particle) which would be common to both words (as the ‘ white 
is in the words “vrkhavi" and “vrkstena”)-, and that this is so does 
not militate against Words (and as such the above fact cannot militate 
against the partite character of words). 


i61.1 fr® This shows that we are cognisant of the denotations of affixes apart from 

those of tho basic nouns, and rice versa, _ 

18i The objection answered in this Kiii’ikn is this: —‘ 1 If the Vyurd Vrksha h^ing 
common to the two words “Vrksham,” anti;*'VrkshSpa,” has a distinct denotation of its 
own-the particle Spa being common to the two words would also have a distinct signi¬ 
fication of its own t and inasmuch as this is not tho case, the distinct signification of the 
word. ‘Vrksha’ should also be rejected; and hence also the fact of Words and Sfln^en. 
cos being partite.” The sense of the reply is that the mere fact of any common particle 
not giving a distinct meaning cannot strike against the deuotati voneasand partite charec- 

ter of all words* 
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162, Bee&uso mere concomitances—either affirmative or negative— 
oaunot tiring about the cognition o£ any altogether new denotation (never 
known before). Ml that is done by these (affirmative anti negative eon- 
comifancies) is that, when a certain number of denotations appear to be 
connected (with a Word), they serve to restrict the (denotative) poten¬ 
tiality (of the Word) to one of them. 

163„ Thus then, a Word ( <( vrkshQna” f.i.) being of a variegated form 
(containing the basic noun il v0ttha ” and the instrumental case-ending *M*7 ”), 
and as such, signifying a variegated meaning (the tree and instrumentality) 
that roenning which is cognised at the appearance of a certain factor of 
such a word, is ascertained to bo the specific denotation of that motor (f.i., 
instrumentality being cognised only on the appearance of tko affix id, this 
affix is ascertained to have instrumentality for its specific denotation). 

164. Though the dust, really appearing and disappearing on the ap¬ 
pearance and disappearance of herds of cows and horses, (fee., may, for once* 
bo found to be accompanied by (concomitant with) a line of ants (which may 
he passing by at that time),—yet it (the dust) is not the denotation thereof 
(of the Hue of ants); inasmuch as this has not the potentiality (of such 
denotation). 

165. Among all big animals, such as elephants, horses, Ac,, we find 
a common cause of (throwing) dust, in the shape of their being hard bodied 
animals,— characterised by coiubinalion and distribution (producing an 
increase and decrease respectively in the quantity of dust thrown out). 

Ill If the meanings of worth were to lie produced by snoh concomitance, then the 
presence of upS in ytipti and bupa would lead to the conclusion that it has a meaning. 
Bat as a matter of foot concomitance is incapable of producing meanings. The only 
use of concomitance lies in this that, as for instance, on hearing the word <r Yrkghena," 
we find that the Word “Vrksha” may denote the tree or instrumentality ; and then 
subsequently finding the word “ Vfkshu ’* to he present in “ Vj-ksham,” and knowing 
that to is word is ihe accusative form of “ Tpkahu,'" and the former is the instrumental 
form—and again finding that in “ (Jhatenn,” though the instrumental affix is the same, 
the noun “Vyksha” is absent,—we conclude that instrumentality mnst be the deno¬ 
tation of the affix lit ; and the tree only the denotation of the word " Yfksha.” 

158 Concomitance only servos to regulate the potentiality of words, &o., among al¬ 
ready existing meanings. 

,8 * If mere concomitance were tho ground of denotation, then in n oaso where dnst 
has been thrown by the movement of cows, &o., if a lino of ante happen to pass by, 
ve oonld have the line of ants denotative of the dost, which is absurd. 

J&5 It cannot be objected that, :;inoe dust is seen to bo thrown out by elephants also, 
cows, &o., cannot be the cause of the dust. Booanse it is not only certain animals 
that are it?? cause; but all hard-bodied animals—cows, horses, elephants all—are 
the cause of dust-storms, inasmuch as they are nil hurd-bodiod; and another grooml 
for asserting these animals to be the cause of dust is that an increase in the number 
at animals moving about brings about an increase in tho quantity of dust thrown 
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I6tx And further as a matter of fact, we find the ’Hue of ahfs even 
without any dust;—heuoe even though it (the line of arjts) rtiay exist 
together with the elephants, <fec., (causes of the dust), yet it cannot he 
the cause of it (the dust), 

167. B&aic Nonas and Affixes never being med separately by them¬ 
selves (apart from one another),—just as their (separate) denotations are 
never seen, so also their non-denotability (separately, each by itself) can 
never be seen (hence it is as reasonable to assert their denotability as non¬ 
denotability), 

168, Objection : —** In the ease of Nouns arid Verbs, we find, in certain 
mmn (exemplified below in K, 169—178 }, (hat when they are taken in 
their complete forms they do not invariably and necessarily give the 
desired meaning only, and when taken in their deficient forms (or even 
when these Words themselves are absent) (then too the desired meaning 
is expressed all the same); (and hence), it in found that their denotability 
of an invariable detmite meaning is impossible,—this impossibility being 
based upon the fact of the (denotations really belonging' to) other Words 
and Sentences (i.e M the itripartite Words and Sentences, in the shape of 
theSphoia of these). 

169* kt As instances of the incapability of words to express any defi¬ 
nite moaning, when they are taken in their complete forms, we Lave 

oat, and bo with decrease also* And ifc is a commonly 'iclcnowledged fact that a 
decrease or increase in any effect, is brotight about only by decrease or increase in its 
cause* Arid aa the quantity of dust thrown about is seen to increase and decrease, 
according as the number of animals increases and decreases (as combining together or 
becoming dispersed),—therefore these animals must he admitted to be the cause 
of the dost, [Jt is to be noted that the ant m wt a hard-bodied animal]. 

^ ft is only an invariable and necessary antecedent that is a cause; end since 
the ant is son a even without the dust, and the dust is seen without the ants, these latter 
can never he the cause of the dust, 

ill We see the ants in the absence of the dust. But we never see either the basic 
noim used without the affirr,, or the affix used without the bask) noun; hence it is as 
reasonable to assert that they have separate meanings, as to hold that they have no 
such meaning. But ws £nfl that they have distinct denotations, as shown in ICankas 
157 eh My* Therefore there cart be no ground for asserting their separate non-denote* 
c -iven.ess t “while for asserting their sepfirafco denofeat iveness, t here are many grounds, 
as detailed in KHriki 1ST, &o. Hence it must he admitted that even basio nouns and 
affixes have distinct denotations of their own. 

^ Prom here up to K, 181 the seeks to prove on the ground of the 

absence of concomitance — affirmative an 1 negative—that words and their partg have no 
expressiveness* The word u Bhhnas&na 11 denotes Ar]uaa J s brother, v/ho if? also deuoied 
by the word (t Bkima” alone. 

m u Vipr*,” &Q-> are explained in Kirikas 170477* and u Rljiia " &o., iti Knrika 178 
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the words ( Viprah/ ‘Ayvah,’ * pacatS'y&iam,' 1 lift joJiastinyag&L* And 
(as instances of the meanings of words being expressed even when the 
Words themselves are either deficient or altogether absent, we have) 
Dadkyatra Gam,” where the Word (expressing the meaning)— 
appears in an entirely different form, and as such, (sounding) like another 
Word altogether. 

170-175. “The word ‘ V-ipra ’ may be taken as consisting of ' vi’ and 
*pra,’ two verbal prefixes expressing their meanings as such; and it may 
also he taken as forming a single word ‘ Vipra ’ denoting the class ‘Br&h- 
maha. ! (Therefore there can be no invariable concomitance between the 
word ‘ Vipra,’ and the expression of any one of these two meanings). 
Similarly, the word ' a p:a h’ may be a noun (denoting the horse) as well 
as a verbal form of the First Preterite (Second Person Singular, of the root 
* pons’to breathe). The word ‘pacatS" may be a verbal form (Present 
Tense, Third Person Singular); or it may be taken as two words f jweii* 
and ’ f3,’ in which latter ease too ‘ (e ’ may be taken as the dual form of the 
Feminine Pronoun, or the Plural form of the Masculine Pronoun, or the 
Singular Dative or Denitivo of the latter; or the complete word ‘pacatS * 
may he the form in the Dative Singular of ‘Paean’ (the root Paca ), 
ending iii the affix gatr (the Present Participle). Again ( yftfam* 
may be the verbal form (of the root 'yet’) in the Imperative Mood 
Second Person Dual,—or it may be read us ‘ ay at am’ (when preoeded by 
‘ pacats ’), in which case, it would be a form of the same root in the First 
Preterite, (Second Person Singular); or the word 'y&tam' maybe taken 
a« a Past Participle (ending in Ida, and qualifying a noun), in which case, 
it may be taken as Accusative Singular in the Masculine, or Nominative 
Singular (iu the Neuter), And ‘Xi-ajahasti ’ may be taken as a com¬ 
pound (meaning the King’s elephant), or the word ‘Baja’ may bo taken 
as (a separate word) a form of the root Rcija in the Imperative Second 
Person. And in ‘ HustimjagM, ‘Has tint' maybe taken as the form (of 
the noun -‘Hasti’) in the Locative Singular (when taken as ending iu the 
short *)» or (when taken as ending iu the long 2) it may be taken as a Fe¬ 
minine form (in the Nominative Singular). And, lastly, * agat' may be 
taken as a form of the root ‘gam’ in the Third Preterite (Third Person 
Singular), or as a form of the noun l a<ja ’ (mountain) in the Ablative 
(Singular); or again 'agnt' may be taken as a compound, ending in the 
Hup affix, and signifying one who eats (' atW) mountains Qaq&tP). 

176. “ Thus then, there being a doubt as to the real meaning (of 

words,) no definite ascertainment of the meaning of particular words is 
possible. On the other hand, if an jmparfcite sentence, in the shape of 
Sphota he held to be expressive of meanings (independently of the Words) 
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then there is a definite disoerfcfmimeht o£ the meaning, through the sentence 
as a'complete whole in itself (in tho shape of Sphora.) 

177, “ Then the meaning that is once found to accompany (be ex¬ 
pressed by) a word, cannot be said to always constitute the only denotation 
of the word; inasmuch as the same form (of tho word, ‘ FVpra,’ f.L) 
when taken as a different word (i.e., when interpreted as the two verbal 
prefixes vl and pn>\) is seen to be without any moaning at all. 

178, “ In tho same manner, what is known to be significant (of tho 
■King) is the word *■ Rcija)' and this word is not found in the word * Tiajna' 
(which too signifies the King). Similarly, the forms of the words ‘ JDadhi 
and ‘ O’tnh ’ (originally known to bo significant of the curd and the coiv) 
do not exist in. tho expression * Dadhyabra * and in 1 urlm (though in 
both these we have the signification of the same objects). 

179, “ And when tho relation of a certain meaning (the King , f.t. ) has 
been recognised, with a certain partionlar word (‘ Rltjlt,' i’.i.), no other 
words (' Hdjnri ’ or ‘ Rajnah,' &c.,) can be held to be expressive (of that 
meaning). Nor is it possible for us to be cognisant of the relation (ot the 
meaning) with all the modifications (of the original word known to be 
significant ox the meaning)inasmuch m these modifications are end¬ 
less. 

180-181. " Therefore (the tact of the sentence being impartite having 

been proved) it must be admitted that the complete qualified meaning (ot 
tho sentence) is signified by the Sentence, independently by itself- which is 
devoid of any meanings (of Words or Letters) on account of the non-signi¬ 
fication (by it) of any relations between classes and generic properties (which 
form the denotations of Words, the denotations of sentences refering, to in¬ 
dividuals ),—and which is also devoid (independent) of Words and its parts, 
in the shape of the basic nouns, and affixes, <fee., &o.-such independent 
tugtdfic&tio’n by the Sentence being through the supposed agency of its suppos¬ 
ed parts, assumed and laid down as such in grammatical works, for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining the signifies.tion of the sentence to weak-minded persons 

1W This explains the instances ' 1 Rajna ” &e. (urged In the second half of Karika 160) 
which are meant to show that even negative concomitance cannot explain the expressive¬ 
ness of words, inasmuch as in tho cases cited, t.hn meaning contnines to he expressed 
even when the word known to be expressive of it has ceased to exist, e.g., tho word 
“ Raji ” is known to signify the .King; and the King continues to oe signified even 
if the word “ Raja” has been replaced by “ Kajntt.’ > 

HO « Modifications—such as “ Rajna ” “ Rajnah,” ff Jta|ni ” " Riijaktya of the 

word “ Raja.” _ , 

ISO.ISl The Bent once is independent of tho words, &«., and the meaning of » ® 
sentence is .independent of the meanings of the words; In asm n oh as words Signify 
classes, while sentences refer to tndniidwais. 
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incapable ofcompiMhendlng the meaning of the sentence as a complete im- 
p'artite whole in itself.” 


182. To all this, we 'make the following reply : In all the above- 
cited instances (of ‘ Vipntfi 1 Agra' <fce.) the real word is different in each 
case (the word “ Wipra. " as signifying the Brahmana being different from 
the same word as made tip of the verbal prefixes vi and pra), —this differ¬ 
ence being based upon the difference of some property (elwti’acfcer’sUc) or 
other,— e.i in the case of the words “ JarU. ” and “ Baja ’’the difference is 
based apon the difference in the order of the Letters (which are exactly the 
same in the two words.) 

183. And as for the purpose of ascertaining the real forms of words, 
learned people have recotirso, to mauy means,-—such aa Order, Deficiency, 
Excess, Accent, Sentence, Itemgmbrance, and Direct Assertion, &e, 

184-185. *Tlie meanings of certain parts of the sentence having been 
definitely cognised in their true forms, the others are ascertained as denot¬ 
ing meanings in keeping with the former, As for instance, in the case of a 
word which can be taken both as a noun and a verb,—those, who have 
already got at'the nouu by means of other words in the sentence, stand in 
need of a verb, and hence conclude the doubtful word to bo a verb ; while 
those who have got the verb else where conclude it to be a noun. 

186-187- And again, the human shape being the same in any two 
persons, the fact of their being a Brahmana, &o., is ascertained by the Re¬ 
membrance of their parentage (lit. Father and Mother). In the same 
maimer, the ascertainment of the fact of words being a noun or a verb is 
due to the Remembrnnce (smfti) of the rules (laid down by Pay ini) men¬ 
tioning the basic nouns and their affixes (as also verbs and their afir.es), 

188, Objection: u Bub those who are not acquainted with those 

134.186 It« the civs6 of the word “pa<uite”—which can be both a verb and a 
noim (the Dative Singnlar of ‘paean "j,—when it la found in the sentence 11 Bhokfu- 
faimh pacaie ” there is a doubt as to whether it is to be taken aa a noun or a verb j then 
cornea the cognition of the preceding word as a noun, and then in order to complete 
the sentence the other word' is ascertained to be a verb. While irv the sentence 
1 pacati d«-]cshv(i/?m' dehd ” the verb being recognised in ' deM,’ the * paccttS‘ is ascertained 
to-be it nonn (properly as qualifying a noun). This is an instance of the ascertainment 
the meaning of words throngli Sentence. 

ISMS'! This is an instance ol ! the ascertaihroont of the meanings of words through 
Remembrance or Srnrti. Whether the word pucate is a noun or a verb can also be as- 
attained by knowing whether it is made up of the root pae + ti . which arc called 
VBi’baf root and verbal affix respectively by partini), or by the basic noun paean +■ 
ihe dative termination (culled noun and case arfix, by Pnuini), 

!fu The 0 f the non-discrimination of Brahmanahood by those'not knowing 
the person’s parentage, cannot prove that [Brahmanahood is not based upon parentage. 
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(grammatical) rules could never thus distinguish (between nouns and 
verbs). Reply .* True ; but this objection applies equally to the discri¬ 
mination of the Brahmarm, <fec,, by those who are not acquainted, with 
the parentage of the person concerned. 

1.H0. Similarly, sometimes a doubtful word is ascertained (in its ap¬ 
plication) by means of Direct Assertion by those persons to whom the fact 
of certain words being nouns and others being verbs is already well-known; 
—this ascertainment being due to co-ordination. 

19*!. Obj : “But there could bo no Buoh discrimination (of verbs and 
nouns, specially when the form is tho same, as in 1 pcicaiB ’), according to one 
who does not admit of classes of words (such as the class 1 noun' &o.’ 
And (hence) the same word {‘pacate./ f,i,) could never be cognised as both 
a noun a.ud verb/’ 

191. Reply ; True: but who is such as does not admit of such (distinct) 
classes,as the four kinds of words (“Noun,” “Verb," “Verbal Affixes” and 
" Irregular Forms’Jr In fact (oven, among parts of words) we have the 
classes “ Declensional Affix," “Cpnjugational Affix,” «* Nominal Affix," aud 
‘ Taddhita Affix," as also tho classes “ Verbal Root,” <fec. (“Basic JTouu" 
and the like). 

193, Even if the word be a single (impartite whole) (in the shape of 
the class “verb, &o ),-—even then, this fact does not militate against the 

la the same manner the Dot ot the nou-dieesritnination of uouna and verbs? by those 
not acquainted with grammatical rules, cannot prove that the grammatical rules do not 
regulate the discrimination of nouns and verbs. 

lAB “ Co-ordination ” People who are learned haye never any doubts as to whether 
si word is a verb or a noun. All the doubt that such people have is with regard to 
the exact meaning of words—e.?,, in the passage " udbhidd j/ajlfa” people have doubts 
as to whether H UclbhiA, 1 i sthat which sprout# up, or it is the name of a, certain sacrifice 
And then they perceive that the word “ udbhidd ” cjuttliiies-—'and as such is co-ordinate 
with—the sacrifice which is comprehended in the said passage as being the means of tho 
conception (Bhavana) of cattle— which is directly assarted by the above passage, to 
^attainable by means of the “ udbhid " sacrifice. Thus through Direct Assertion it 
comes to be ascertained that “udbhid” is the name of a certain sacrifice whioh brings 
about the acquirement of cattle. 

IS 1 ) T. ie sense of the objection is that, “in the case of Brdhms.ijas wo are cognisant of 
such different classes} whereas we eve act cognisant ci' any such classes a-a 1 Noun ’and 
1 Verb,’ &c,, hence how could tho same word be said to bo both noun and verb; since all 
that we are cognisant of is tho form of the word, whioh remains the same; how could it 
be both noun aud verb of which, as classes, wo arc never cognisant ? ” 

i fl * The objection that this KarikA has in view is this: “The fttimansaka holds 
the word to be a partite object made up ot the Letters; while in postulating 
such a class us ' Verb/ for instance, he admits the singularity of these eiuce the 
olass Verb is one only s and since words too, as being individuals of these classes, 
would be cognised as being identical with .the class, these would bo one only j and as 
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class 41 Wovd^ which does not entirely differ (from the Letters composing 
the word). What is meant by the Bha&hya—“Letters themselves atf© tho 
word ?, ™is the denial o£ fftiy absolute difference (of the word from the 
constituent Letters), 

1^3- And like the doss u walking,’ 1 this (class “ noun/*) too is 
nmnifeated (made perceptible) by means of its various parts appearing in r\ 
certain order of sequence* Or, the manifestation thereof maybe due to the 
hist Letter only, as helped by the impressions left by the preceding Letters. 

194, Or, Letters would be capable of bringing about the cognition of 
the verb and noun, <fcc* J )“eveu if the form of the word were the same as 
in the case of pftoa/£,™by means of that property of theirs, whereby they 
are capable of mamfosflng another class (ie M “Word ”). 

snob this would be nothing more than the Vyskarana theory oi Sphota. 5 * The sense of 
the reply m embodied in the Kurika m that even though the wort! be identical with 
the olaRS.Os “ Verb,” &c,, yet litis cannot reject the class “ Word f* and this does not con 
tradiot our own previous assm ions, inasmuch as what we have denied under Sphota ta that 
form of a Word from which nil distinction of Letters, hm been removed ; and hence 
if the word bo held to be a class not absolutely differing from, and based upon, the real 
Letters (composing the words), then too the passage 41 Letters themselves are words/ 1 
won Id only mean that a word is the Letters belonging to {having the shape and 
character of} the ckss “word. 11 This passage denies the fact of words being different 
totally from Letters; hence if the word be held to be a class, not excluding (or totally 
differing from) the Letters, then the above parage is not contradicted* 

Such is the interpi^tation of the Ka$iM which is also followed in the translation* 
The N. B. however explains thus; The Karika anticipate* the objection that if the word 
be held to bo one with the component Letter*, as laid down in the BUS si mi — 
“Letters are words”—then this means n denial of everything else besides Letters ; ami 
hence bow could there fc<* any such classes a* <s Yei L,” &o, consistently with the nsecr- 
fcion of the BHaehyu* The sense of the Kfi ika in reply is, that what the 
BMskya means is only the denial of such a thing as Spfcota which is held by Yaiyaka- 
ranas to be something totally different from the Letters (and this is what is meant by 
the Bblshyf assorting that word is the Letters themselves and wo* a Bphota). Eat the 
olasgtes 14 Yerb/' “Koran,” &c +4 are stick as are not totally different; from the Letters, jnst 
like the class “ Sound j” and as snob those cannot be said to be denied by the passage which 
only denies an entity—like the Sphofca—totally different from, i ad having no connection 
with Letters, inasmuch as the class Verb, &o., as hr !d by us fs based upon Letter* ; and 
as saoh is not absolutely different from and uncomiectod with them* 

19& Just na “Walking” is manifested by the various motions of the body appear¬ 
ing one after the other, so the class “Koim” is manifested by the various Letters 
composing it appearing one after the other in a certain order of sequence. In this 
view all the Letters are hold to bo rhe m&ftjf eaten. In the view propounded in the 
second half of the Karikh it i$ the last Letter of the word which is th, mauifester, the 
preceding ones only aotiog as its auxiliaries. 

Having shown the possibility of such classes up “Verb/ 1 Ac,, the author now 
gives np this position, on account of the uselessness of such an assumption j inasmuch 
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195. Though of theso nonli, &o t ) there are bo well* defined 

groups, like a Forest or a Line > yet it is possible- to have distinct usages of 
the wb, Ac.,, as clashes. 

196. T!io same explanation holds good with the idea of the Verbal 
Boots, Affixes, and their Denotations, as forming so many classes. And 
these cannot bo said to he conventional and as such non-ciernal; because 
the forms- of Taddhitaa, verbs, and words ending in nominal and Terbai 
affixes, are all recognised (remembered) by learned people to be eternal 
(inasmuch hh we corn© across snob words and expressions in the Veda alsoV 

197. Korean it be held .that, like the affix ‘^ap 1 (which is a com* 
jugafcional sign assunaed by Panini to lie between tit0 root end the tormina*- 
tion for the purpose of the pronunciation of the vowel *&’),—tins division 
into nouns, verbs, Ac., is merely optionally assumed, for the purpose of giving 
an optional name to words by which wo contd mention certain words toge¬ 
ther. (This cannot he betel) because that, (word), of which a distinct form 
(in the shape of individual nouns and verbs, &c.) Is used (by persons, as well 

as th© cognition of these* " Noan / 1 H Verb / 1 &o., is explained even without postulating any 
such class:^ as u Noun / 1 to., as being brougl.it about by feVHi betters themselvoH, mid the 
property wh ruby Letters are held to manifest the class ' Word ? J is only the 
bility of ar rprtHsiny some meaning ; and && this Is applicable also to the oaa© of verbs and 
nouns, &o, p we can quite reasonably hold that the idea of these—Noun and Verb, &©<—is 
due to the Letters as expressive of a certain meaning, helped by the impressions left by 
gratnirmtiea! mice, regulating the application of those nan es (Moults &c.) to certain defi¬ 
nite words* Tims then, it is proved that (Noun, &ty.) ere real entities, and the idea of 
these is not devoid of a real sabot rate. 

W In the case of a forest we find that it is & group of trees, and a Line to be 
group of Htsrn# beings —©lej|liants, fhj and this leade ns to discriminate between the For¬ 
est and the Lino. In the ease of Nouns, Verbs. $e., on the other hand, there are no wol[- 
dofmed groups of these wherein they are separately enunciated—as that 11 words 
are Verbs, and these Nonna. Even though, there la uo such distinct ©mmoption and 
grouping of these, yet we oatt always definitely ascertain'-“whether a word is a Verb 
or a Noun—by means of their significations, with the help of the rules and nomen¬ 
clatures laid down in grammatical worts. And we can regulate the usage of these 
accnrdiugly. The grammatical rales lay down distinct characteristics common to all 
Verbs, f J . 5 by which we could even us© the name u Verb,” as & dess including ail words 
having those characteristics. 

The notion of Verb m a class including all Verbs is based upon the fact of all 
words know.* as Verbs denoting certain actions of sonic objects, which are hereby in* 
eluded in the common name u Nonn s n because siich is the character laid down in gr& 
nautical words as being common to all Verbs. In the same manner. in the case of the 
common name “Boot” the commonality is based upon the fact of aU that are known 
as <f roGts ?> denoting 

The second half means that though the common names rf Boot / 7 “ Verb/* &c., are 
based on grammatical rules, yet the individual Verb, &o,, camt# be said to benon-etu*- 
na), as being based upon these human conventions 5 since the fact ia that the individual 
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ba in tlie Vccbt, as related to certain actions and objects) cannot be a mere 
moans (optionally) assumed, only for the purpose of fuliUling some second¬ 
ary object, as the pronunciation of the ‘a' in the middle of words, (as in the 
ease of the affixes ‘‘gap, 1 * <fcc,). 

198. And our theory is not affected by the uncertainty of the 
limits (of Bases and Affixes) due to the difference (of opinion) among those 
laying down these (Bases and Affixes.) 

199. Because (this discrepancy can be set aside on tha ground that) 
that form (and limit) is correct which is authorised by trustworthy persons 
(iiks Paniui, &e.). Or, where there is an equal authority (for both forms), 
we must admit both to be correct, the acceptance of one or the other being 
optional. 

200. In fact, (even though there be a difference of opinion, yet it is 
only in the details of fho form of the Base or the Affix, as to whether it is 
to end in H or »,• and) there is no difference of opinion as to a car fait i part 
of a word being the Base and the other the Affix. And as for the remain¬ 
ing, optional ‘jap*or conjugationalsign ‘a’ inserted between the Root and 
its termination for the saka of pronunciation, these may be optionally 
regarded to bo subsidiary (either to the Base or the Affix) (and since these 

words aro always recognised to be eternal; and all that the mlou do is to lay down 
certain properties that aro common to all words signifying action (for instance) which 
on this ground, come to be included in tho common name "Verb.” 

ijJ8 This anticipates the following objectiont “If the division of words into 
Noons, Verbs, Affixes, Ac., be real and eternal, then there could be no difference of opinion 
as to the limits of these, while as a matter of fact, we find that there is such difference— 
o.<j., some people call the same affix “ ati,” while others call it “ ti ”; somo people 
name the root (**oook), os “paca,” while others name it" pacati.” Tims, since there 
is this discrepancy, the division into Verb, Noun, Ac., must be admitted to ho merely 
conventional, based upon the assort ions of different persons,” 

Why thin discrepancy does not effect our theory is shown in tho following 
Kfiriki*. 

198 The difference of opinion among authorities—admitted in the second Karikti 
—refers only to accents, Ac,, (with regard to which certain acknowledged authorities 
differ} and nob with regard to well-ascertained definite entities—like Nouns, Verbs, Ac., 
with regard to wluoh there is, or can be, no difference among recognised authorities. 

SCO- Since the Base lias o. distinct signification of its own, apart from that of the 
affix—there can bo no difference of opiujon as to a certain port of the word being a 
liaan, and the rest an Affix. The only differrenoe possible referring to minordetails 
cannot affect our position. 

“Optional Aft ms." — In cserlain instances it happens that when a certain affix is 
added to a certain Base, the resultant word becomes uupronounoabk—ami then, for the 
sake of pronunciation, people assume the presence of certain supermimary affixes 
which bring about, the addition of certain vowels enabling us to pronounce the word 
“ <fftp” is one suoh affix. 

66 
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nro optional, any difference of opinion with regard to fclicso cannot affect 
our position), 

201. Just as in the case of smoko, it is only a certain part of it (the 
fact of its belonging to the class «*• smoke ”) which leads to the Inference of 
Fire ; while its other parts (the fact of the smoke being dusty, vapour if, <fec.) 
are common to many other objects, (and as such do not help to bring about 
the inference of Fire) ;—so, the same may be said to be the case in the 
present instance (of optional Affixes). 

202. And just as in that case (of smoke), (even though the factor of 
its colour is of no use in the Inference, yet) that factor (of colour, dfcc.) 
belonging to the smoke eternally, is not rejected (or removed from the 
smoke),—so, too, in the present instance, even though' a part of the word 
(in the Optional Affix) is not expressive (being added only for the sake of 
the facility of pronunciation, and as such having no meaning), yet it con¬ 
tinues to exist as eternal, 

2011-204. In cases when tbo Affix being eliminated, the Base alone 
remains—as in the case of words ending in the affix hvip, — or, when the 
Base itself being eliminated, the Affix, pure and simple, remains,—as in 
the case of the word (t adhuna ” (»*<>«*),— wo must admit that the single 
factor remaining has tbo potentialities of both (Baeo and Affix), through 
the natural capability of words (which is diverse); as for instance, in a 
sentence the capabilities of words ending in nominal affixes are various and 
diverse. 

205, Some people assert that in the above instances the simple Base 
or Affix expresses the double meaning (of both), because the presence of 
the ouo part (Base or Affix) loads to tbo inference of another (Affix or 
Base respectively). Others declare that the one part of the meaning 
(of both) (denoted by one factor) indirectly indicates that of the other 
(factor). 

206, But, this latter explanation is incorrect; because in the cogni¬ 
tion (of the double meaning expressed by the single factor) there is not 

2 In the case of a word within which au optional affix Ijasj been In sorted, ivecoold 
as ien»oimbly explain that in the case of uiioh. a Word it is only certain parts of it (such 
as the real Bobo and the real Affix) that bring about the cognition of the denotat ion 
while the other part (consisting of the optional affix) is of "no use in that oognition— 
just as the colour ot the smoke is of no use in the inference of X’ire. 

SftB.SO* The word “Agnicifc" is made up of “ agni ” + f, ci,” + "hvip ; * but the re¬ 
set! rant form is “ agnicit ’* only, there being no trace of the affix. Similarly *« adlmna ” 

Idfira “ adlnina,” where there is no trace of tho Base, “ Ida in.” Word* ending in 
nomml affittee, ^“c,—as f.i„ tho simple word “ AUjpagavn ” which merely looks like the 
word “ Upagu” slightly traneferml, denotes so much as “ the son of Upagu from his 
own lawful wife/' 
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'tile slightest fcingo of: iwdii'ootiiosa or Indication; inasmuch as in the case 
of words ending in kvip f.-tij tiio moaning that wo cogniso is wholly iu its 
primary and direct form. 

207. And farther (there can be no indirect Indication in the above 
cases, because) the science of grammar does not treat of such indirect 
functions of words, as Indication, otes, ; inasmuch as what the science does 
is to ascertain the direct denotation of the directly expressive word, when, 
in any word, there happens to be a commixture of tho I udirect functions 
(of Indication, etc., with those of Direct Denotation). 

208. [Nor can the doable moaning be due to Inference as asserted in 
Karika 205 ; because] wo aro never cognisant of any concomitance between 
the denotation of tho Base and that of the A.ffix (and without such con¬ 
comitance tho presence of one cannot lead to the Inference of another). 
[Nor can it bo urged that at tho time that tho compound, “ arjnicit is 
being expounded—as (' dgitinh cinoti ”—there is a concomitance between the 
meaning of tho Base, the root “ cit,” and that of the affix kvip in tho 
ahapo of tho ‘ nom inability * to the present action denoted by tho tip in 
* Ciin^Hs’ and i|da concomitance of meanings would load bo tho Inference 
of tho moaning of one factor from tho presence of that of another factor, 
because] the only means that there is of comprehending the meaning of 
a sentence, lies in tho moaning of tho words (composing tho sentence), as 
they are used by persons, (and in tho ease in question, people always uso 
the word “ agbicit and aS such for tho comprehension of the word wo 
cannot reasonably have recourse to such words as havo not boon used). 

209. And further, inasmuch as the root “oti'’ is also found to be 
accompanied (at times) by verbal affixes (Imperative) (just as it is found 
to be accompanied by kvip in “ dgnicib ”),— the presence of the simple 
root ( (< eff ” in “ agnicit ”) would also bo free to load to tho cognition, 
by Inference, of tho denotations of those (verbal affixes); (and there would) 

SOI r X'.(i© solo purpose of tho science of grununsr is to §how what words are directly 
denotative of what meanings: in order to distinguish these 1 com the Tnoitnings in¬ 
directly indicated or suggested. Hence a word-—-such ns tho ono ending in kvip 
which grammatically is always in the form of the Base alone, can never be said to partake 
of any judirect oxpxessivouess j because iu that caso such a word wonld never have a 
pare direct denotation, and hence we would havo, in grammar, an affix which can 
give fi-msfi only when recourse is hud to tho indirect functions of words. 

SOB Another reason why snob ooucomitance cannot lead to Inference is that the 
meaning of the affix “ kvip is not always accompanied by that of the root cif; ucr 
is the latter always accompanied by the former, inasmuch as the affix k tap may be 
added to any root; and any other affixes may bo added to the root “ «#,*’• there¬ 
fore Utere boing no invariable ooneojni Vi nee between the two, ilio most necessary ele¬ 
ment of Inference fails; and conserinently no Iiuorouct iH over possible, This is shown 
in the following Kiirika, 
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bo no ground for explaining u agnicit ” as “ agvina cinoti,” since it would 
be as reasonable to explain it as “ agnincinoti^ etc. 

210. Nor is it proper to assume the presence of both. the Base and 
the Affix in the single factor (Base or Affix loft after the elimination of 
the oilier factor) ; because, (rathur than have recourse to such a complex 
and unreasonable assumption) it would be very much better (and simpler) 
to assume tlio presence of the final potentiality (in the single faetor). 

211. Because knowing the exact extent of the word (be it either in 
the form of the Base alone, or in that of the Affix alone)—>how, in the 
first place, could wo, in the absence of any such directions laid down in 
grammatical works, assume its multiplicity (t-e., the fact of its containing 
both the Baseand the Affix)? and then the potentiality (of the two factors 
thus assumed to exist in a single factor, which latter assumption is still 
morb difficult to make, as shown in the Inst K&nka). 


212-213. There remains the case of “ Dudhyatra” wjiere the word 
(denotative of the Dadhi) is not like the one originally known (to be de¬ 
notative of it), In this some people hold that the word (denotative of Dadhi, 
in “Dadhyatra V) is the same word (as originally known to be denotative of 
it), only affected by the immediate sequence of a vowel (the a in “ atra ’'); 
and inasmuch aa the same word ( u Dadhi”') is recognised (in “ I) adhy- 
atra”), the meaning too as cognised (by “Dadhi ” in “ Dadhyatra ”) is the 
same (as that cognised in “.Dadhi”) ; the only difference that there is, is 
the cognitionof the “l” (of “Dadhi ”) as u ya*' (in “ Dadhyatra ”), which 
is due to the immediate sequence of the a " (in £< air a ”), 

214. Or, the explanation of this, according to our own theory, is 
that even though (iu “ Dadhyatra ”) we have “ ya,’'—yet its potentiality 

* w Because it is always simpler and more reasonable to assume now potentialities 
which are imperceptible forces, than to a-tsume new objects, which are always percep¬ 
tible, and as snob, any assumptions of such as are not to be perceived, took absurd on 
their very face. 

51 1 Wo know exactly how far the root “ Oit ” extends ; and then it is altogether un¬ 
reasonable to assume that it contains both the root eit and the affix kvip; and thus it 
becomes far more unreasonable to make the further assumption of those assumed factors 
having potentialities of their own. It is much more reasonable to assume a multiplicity 
of potentialities; because as a matter of ordinary experience, many words actually havo 
various meanings based upon various potentialities; and as each it is not unreasonable 
to assume & multiplicity of potentialities in the root and “cit” 

SLS.215 For tlio difficulty with regard to this, see Kfuiksi 178. 

81* The word in “ Dadhyatra ” is actually different from (i Dadhi still the mean¬ 
ing denoted by the oue is the same as that denoted by the other; because the Sutra 
“ Iko yamtei ” lays down that when * i' is followed by * a ’ Ac,, one ought to prononnee 
( ya' in its place; ard this moans that the meaning of such a word ending in * ya 
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of denoting the denotation of tho word T)adM" is recognised, in accord¬ 
ance with the specific definition (of ‘ya’ as laid down by Pari ini in the sfltra 
* f Iko yanaci ”), 

215. And further, we find that one who has newer heard the word 
“ X’adhyalra” and who has never realised the definition (laid down in tho 
sutra “Iko yanaci*') does not oomprehond the expression. “ Da- ' ytra” 
even though he knows the meaning of the word “ Daclhi " (and shows 
that the word contained in " Dadhyatra " is not identical with “ Dadhi ”), 

216. And the fact of the impossibility,—of the cognition of the rela¬ 
tion (of all the transformations of a word, u Dadhi” f.i., with the single 
denotation of the original word “Tkuihi ") on account of the endlessness (of 
the number of tranaforrcations) (as urged in K. 179),—can be explained 
on the ground that it would not be very difficult to cognise such a relation, 
in accordance with the specific definitions (of the various transformafeionst, 
as laid down in Panini’s sutras), or with the explanations (of the relations) 
supplied by (learned) people knowing it (the relation) fully (£*., in all its 
bearings). 

217. 0^;—“Bat, (in the case of 1 Dadhyatra ’) wo hove no definite 
cognition as to tiie extent of the word (signifying the curd)'—as to 
whether it ends in a vowel (*P) or in a consonant (‘ya’); and in the absence 
of such cognition (of the word) we cannot hare any definite idea of its 
significations,” 

218. To this we reply that if wo were to analyse the expression 
(“Dadhyatra ” separating the word signifying the curd), the word (as 
ending in £ ya‘) would become incorrect (inasmuch as there is no such 
word as l> Dadhya”) ; while, so long as its form ( “Dadhyn”) remains in 
close contact (t.e., not separated from the following word), it is correct 
in accordance with the dictum (of Pan ini— vis: “Iko yanaci.'*) 

219. And hence in this condition (of contact) we comprehend tho 
meaning of tho word (signifying the card), even though its limit is not 
ascertained. And hence, even when the words arc not separated,* they are 
cognised to bo two different words, on account of the difference in their 
significations (distinctly recognised, one apart from that of the other). 

220. Or, as a matter of fact, in this ease, wo do recognise the limit of 

(as <{ Dadhya. M ) is the same as that of tho word ending in ' i' (when the ‘ ya ’ ig such ae 
is pronounced in the place of * i 1 followed by c a 

Tho Btmso of this objection ia that if the word (signifying the card) as con¬ 
tained in 14 Dadhyatra ** bo held to be other titan the original word T>adhi” bheii it 
would be impossible to realise the form of snob a word; and hence it could not have 
any meaning; because unless the exact form of the word is cognised, its meaning can¬ 
not be comprehended, 

m 'In *! :XHfiibyatra** it is always cognised that tho former word ends in a 
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tlie word, knowing ifc to end m the consonant (“ya"); but wo arc unublo id 
mention it (separately) (because in that case it would become iuoyrrect). 
(It is so) since it is tbut (word ending in "ya”) alone which is always 
comprehensible (in analysis) only as the word “ Dadhi -!'—as in the case of 
a “ Isityasamdsa” 

22' Tlio above (explanation of fcbo case of “ Dadhyatra ’’) supplies 
the an. * to the] (objections with regard to the) words “ Bfijfi ” and 
"tityna" &o., (as urged in JK. 109). Because (in “RaftiS,” as in “2?«* 
dhyatva”) a certain part (that part which signifies the King apart 
from instrumentality) is similar to, and synonymous with, the other word 
(“ ItdgfV), though the two are different words altogether (like ".Ondki ■* and 

'■'Vatibya”)* 


222-223. The fact of tho non-cognition of the meaning of the word 
“Brabmapa," in the word “ Brdkmaim-vastra ” (which is tho technical 
name of a certain kiud of cloth), is explained on the ground of the latter 
word being an altogether new word, and as such, having a limit alto¬ 
gether different (from that of the word “BrShmana”). For, who is there 
that does not admit the fact of the general being set aside by the particular t 
And hence, the word “Brahrruuia" being the general word, is neglected 
when appearing in a word which lias another limit (».«,, in the word 
Brahmaria-vastra" which ends in * VctsWa? and restricts the meaning of 
tiie word ‘‘Brahmaija," signifying as it does, a particular kind of cloth). 

224. When, however, the word ^Brahmana” is pronounced as a 

cos) sou ant; and thus as we have a cognition of saoh a word distinct from the other word, 
tho cognition o£ the different significations of the two words follows. The fact of one 
being uuabit! to separate the words in so many word:) cannot bar our cognition of their 
different significations. As for instance in a " Nit^asamiSa 11 (“ Kumbhakara •’ /.t.) 
the fact of our being unable to mention tho two words (“Kumbha” and “Kara") 
separately, does not atop the diatinot comprehension of the meanings of the two words. 
And again, just as the word “ Kumbfiakdra 1 ’ is always analysed as u ICumbham Karat*,* 1 
wheu the f.’Vireff in the analysis is another word than the Kara in the compound, though 
the two are synonymous and iu analysis, the i; Kara' must always bo comprehensible fti) 
“ JTaroti”),—* so exactly in tho sumo manner “ Dudhyal^a” is always analysnble iuto 
“ DadAi ” and "atra” whore u Dudhi" is a word other than *“ Dutdhya, ,> though tho 
two are synonymous, and the word “ Daihya ” must be comprehended, in analysis as 

•'Pams’ 

SSi-SS The sense of this is that the word ;l Br&hm&pa-Vaafcra" has no connection 
with the word “ Brahma^a; ” and as such it is only proper that the meaning of the 
latter should not he cognised in connection with tho former; and hence this want of 
cognition cannot affect the parfcifco character of words, &o. Because the word “ Brail- 
muna-vuBtru 1 ' is an altogether different word haring an altogether different significa¬ 
tion. 

When the word ( DevdattsT is pronounced as a whole, as a name, people do not 
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distiocfc word, apart (from the word £! Brahma^a-vastra), then, who ;:au 
deny (or neglect) its own specific meaning,—os in the case of the words 
“Devadatta ” and the like r 

225. Similarly, in tho case of the word “ agvakarna” since tho whole 
is known to be an independent word, 'having an independent signification 
of its own, in the shapo of a particular plant,—tho meanings of its parts 
( apva ,> and “karna”) are completely neglected. 

220, Though the parts (of the word “ agmkarxxd) have their signifi¬ 
cations sometimes neglected, on acnoant of the compound appearing in a 
context which allows only of the distinct signification of the whole (as one 
independent word),—yet at times, oven as members of a compound, as well 
as separate words, their own specific meanings are distinctly comprehended, 

227, As for the words u go ” (cow), 11 pukla ” (white) and tho like, wo 
never find their specific significations neglected,—whether they appear in 
compounds or singly by themselves; and as such, where could they be said 
to be meaningless ? 

228. And inasmuch as the meaning of a sentence is always compre¬ 
hended in accordance with the meaning of the words (oomposiug the Sen¬ 
tence),—the fact of tho sentence having a qualified (particular) signification 
cannot point to the fact of the sentence being independent (ol‘ the words). 

22P, .For us, even in the signification of tho sentence, the words 
(composing it) do not lose their ; significance (potentiality); and it is only 

mind the significations of the words "DSva” and “Dafcta.” When, however, tho word 
"Dora" is pronounced apart, one cognises ita own particular signification. What leads 
to the nogleofc of the meani ng of the word—“ Bi-ahmann ” in « Brahmana-vastra ” >a only 
tho presence of another limit (Vastr*)—-when this presence is removed, the cognition 
of the meaning of tho word “ Briihmaya" is clear ami unavoidable. 

830 When the word *' A^vakarnu” occurs in a context where plants are enumerated, 
thcro can he no cognition of the meanings of " A$va ” and “ Karna.” Bnt when a 
rider says " Bring tho A^va" wo comprehend the meaning of 'A^va' as a horse ; simi¬ 
larly when one says "pierce tho Karna," this word is comprehended as denoting tho ear ; 
and also in a compound such as in the chapter on * Aijvamedha’—it is said “a^vakrunain 
sammarehfci” where we cannot but comprehend the sentence as signifying "washes tho 
ear of the horse.*' 

S3T Thus all words must ba admitted to have distinct significations of their own, 

*38 Since tho sentence only signifies the connection of the meanings si-nifiod by the 
words composing it; therefore it can have no significance apart from the words j and as 
such it cannot be an entity apart from, and independent of, tho component words. 
(Note that the author of the Yartika is an " Abhihitauvnyavadi as contrasted with 
Prftbhakara who iB tm 11 Anvitabhidbatiavadi.’*) 

8JS This anticipates the objection that if tho moaning of the sentence be derived 
from the meaning of the sentence, then this latter loses all direct significance, The sense 
of tho reply is that the signification of tho sentence io not entirely devoid of the poten¬ 
tiality of the words. And though the expression of tho. individual meanings of words 
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bfloanao the direct function of fclio words ends in the signification of their 
own individual denotations, that wo hold the meaning of the sentence 
to be deduced from the meanings of tho words (and not from tho words 
directly). 

230. Even if the signification of tho sentence be not directly Verbal, 
yot tho significations of tho words cannot bat be directly Verbal. Because 
in the case of these (latter) there is no possibility of any intervening 
agency between the word itself and its meaning,—as there is in the case of 
the signification of the sentence (between which and tho words, the agency 
of the inea ni tigs of the words intervenes). 

■231, And these (words through their meanings) (as composing a sen¬ 
tence) signify a connected meaning, (which conics to bo recognised as tho 
roeauing of the sentence) and which is necessarily concomitant with 
them; inasmuch as tho existence of a generic entity (the moaning of the 
word, which denotes only a generic * class*) is not possible without particu¬ 
lar entities (the generic denotations of tho individual words, as qualified 
and specified by the connection of one another). 

282. Nor can the mere presence of such concomitance mate the cog¬ 
nition (of the meaning of the sentence from that of the words) an inferen¬ 
tial one. Because inasmuch as tho meanings of the words would form 
part of the conclusion, they could never constitute tho inferential indi¬ 
cative. 

283. The moaning of the sentence is always cognised as colored by 

hapxions to intervene between the word and the meaning of the sentence,—yet this is 
only because the words thomsoives can improperly express their own meanings; and 
since the expression of these alono (unconnected among themselves) oannot serve any 
purpose in tho sentence, we deduce from these the meaning of tho sentence, which is 
thtifi dne to words alone $ and as snob, is as directly Verbal as anything can bo. 

331 This is in reply to the objection urged above (in K, 4.) that tho words oannot 
Bignify the meaning of the sentence, because the words signify something different 
from toe meaning of tho sentence. Tho sense of the reply is that the meaning of tho 
sentence is nothing more than the relation subsisting between the meanings of the 
words composing it. And the generic denotation of each word is only specified by 
itB relation with another word, the moaning of tho sentence is nothing more than 
the specified forms of the denotations of the words. And as the specified form is 
necessarily concomitant with tho generic forms, the common fact of invariable concomi¬ 
tance points to the agency of the words in the signification of sentences. 

33* The conclusion Bought to bo proved is that the meaning of the sentence is the 
nicauing of tho words specified by their mutual connection (which connection' consti¬ 
tutes the meaning of the sentence). And in order to provo this, by Inference), if tho 
premiss bo ‘beoaass this connection is concomitant with the moaning of words,'—then 
the premiss becomes a part of the conclusion, And since this is bo, tho cognition cannot 
be said to be an inferential one. 

838 This means that in tux Inference the major term ( l( Fiery ”) is something entirely 
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(i,e,, in the shnpe of) the moaning of the words (connected together); anti 
these latter (meanings of words) ih not signify the former (the meaning of 
the sentence) independently of them solves;—as the smoke signifies the 
presence of fire (which is totally different, frotr the smoke itself). 

234-235, Nor is it possible for these (the meanings of words) to qua¬ 
lify the meaning of the sentence (as the Fire qualifies the particular place, 
mountain); because, the latter is not cognised previously to the cognition 
of the former, as the place (mountain,) f.i. is (previously to, and apart 
froth the Fire). Because, as a matter of fact, we obtain the cognition of 
the meaning of the Sentence, which is in itself non-existent (as an 
independent entity by itself), from (tho meanings of words only); or else, 
how could it (the meaning of the sentence),—consisting, as it does, of the 
relations of nouns and verbs, Ac.,—be cognised previously (to the cogni¬ 
tion of the meanings of the component words).? 

236. So long as the object (the moaning of the sentence) itself is not 
cognised, it is not possible to have any idea of its qualification; and pre¬ 
viously (to the cognition of the meanings of the words) there is no moans of 
comprehending the meaning of the sentence. (Therefore the meaning of 
the words can never be cognised to be the qualification of the meaning of 
the sentence). 

237. And if (the meaning of the words be at all cognised to be 
the qualifications (of the meaning of the sentence), after this meaning of 
fcho sentence has been duly comprehended,—then, the moaning (of the 
sentence) having already been known, what would be left (unknown) to 
be known (by Inference) ? 

238. Ill von invariable concomitance of the meaning of words, the 
meanings of sentences do uot stand in need of. (That is to say, in bring¬ 
ing about a cognition of the meaning oltho sente ace, the meaning of words 
do nob require invariable concomitance). Nor is this (invariable concomi¬ 
tance) easily cognisable, with regard to all the words at one and the same 

distinct from the middle term (smoke); while in the present case the meaning of the 
aetiterms ig rot so different from the meanings of the words. This shows that the minor 
premiBS of the syllogism would not be possible. 

aa*,aS6 The mountain is known previously, and apart from, the Fire: hence the 
latter is latte&fy Cognised as existing in, and as such qualifying the mountain. In the 
Ouse in question, however, the meaning of the sentence is never known, either previous¬ 
ly to, or apart from, the meanings of the words composing it; hence it can never be 
qanlified by them, 

181 The Inference is sought to bring about the moaning of the sentence; but no 
premisses are possible until the meaning of fcho sentence has been duly cognised; conse¬ 
quently the meaning of the sentence can never be said to bo cognised by Tnfereuoe. 

The words are not heard simultaneously; hence there can never be the cogni¬ 
tion and the concomitance of all these: simply because they are never concomitant. 

67 
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timo, inasmuch as (at any time during the utterance of the sentence) some 
words have already gone before, some are yet to come, and some arc yet 
hidden, 

2.39 Nor is it possible to infer*, the meaning of one sentence from tho 
i elation (concomitance) of the meanings oi' the words (composing that 
sentence) with the meaning of another sentence,—because the meanings 
of words are different (in the two sentences)* Or, if these i meanings of 
words) wore exactly tho same, the sentences could never be cognised as 
different (f.e., tho words and their meanings being the same, the sentences 
would bo identical; and tho difficulty of a proper Fine % timely cognition of 
invariable concomitance would remain the same), 

2ill If it be held that wo are cognisant of the relation (concomi¬ 
tance) of words in general with sentences in general (and this concomitance 
would lead to the inference of the meaning of the sentence),— then (we 
reply that), in that case there would be no cognition of tho nicaning of any 
parHoufar sentence,’ and all the cognition that we have, of the meanings 
oi sentences, refers to particulars (and not to generalities) (and as such it 
couid never be brought about by any Inference based upon the relation 
of generalities, as held above). 

24L It has been proved above that, even in the absence of any cog¬ 
nition of relations, we have the validity of the means of cognition (as in 
the case of Apparent Inconsistency, &o M where we have no cognition of any 
relations)* And, as for a comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence), 
it is explicitly known to all men, 

242, For, even when the meanings of the words (ie M the objects de¬ 
noted by them) have been cognised elsewhere, (Le^ in places other than 
the one talked of),— as in tho case of the description of events in 
remote countries,—if the assertion comes from a trustworthy source, our 
comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence) is robin any way retarded, 

243, If it be urged that, ** this would bo a ca*:e of inference from the fact 
of non*contrudiction of trustworthy assertion (as the premiss)”—(we reply 
that) such a premiss would only establish the certainty (of the truthfulness 

* 

m This is in reply to the objection that concomitance may be recognised by the 
sentence, and may norvo as the ground of inference of the meaning of another sentence. 

S4i The sense of the second half is that, even in the case of Inference kit© validity of 
the conoln sion is not based upon nnv cognition of relations; since a conclusion is valid 
only as not denied by any contradictory fact known to bo true; ami this non-contra¬ 
diction of a well-recognised fact ia also common to the case of the comprehension of the 
moaning of n sentence, when too we hare a comprehension which is not opposed to any 
well-established fact; ami hence the comprehension of the meanings of sentences, ns 
cogmeed by all people, cannot but be valid,—even in the absence of any cognition of 
the relation of concomitance among the words or their meanings (as hold by us). 
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of the assertion.) and, as for’the appearance of the comprehension itself, it 
could never be brought about by the aforesaid premiss. 

244. And tlie truthfulness of the assertion, as ascertained by the 
fact of its coming from a trustworthy source, is one thing; while the 
meaning of the sentence is quite another tiling, compreliended long before 
the former {Le., truth fulness, which is ascertained long after the compre¬ 
hension of the meauing of the sentence, when a doubt has arisen as to the 
truthfulness or otherwise of the assertion contained in tho sentence). 

245. And, as such, even if you have an inference of truthfulness from, 
the fact of the assertion coming from a trustworthy source,—how could the 
Inference apply to the comprehension oi the meaning of the sentence 
(which has been shown to be a totally different thing) r* 

246. The appoar as ice (or production) of the comprehension (of tho 
meaning of the sentence), on the hearing (of the sentence), is equal,— 
whether the assertion come from a trustworthy source or otherwise. 
And the three factors of Inference oannob be of any use with regard to any¬ 
thing further than the appearance (of cognition; inasmuch as all the Infer¬ 
ence, we have, is in the shape of a cognition produced by the premiss). 


247. Now we proceed to explain how, for the purpose of the ascertain¬ 
ment of the validity of “ Verbal Testimony,’'-^e obtain a comprehension 
of the previously-uuperceived moaning of the Sentence, from the meaning 
oE the words (composing the sentence). 

248-250. (In a sentence, “ evargakdmo 'yajSlaf f.i.) the word signi¬ 
fying the Bhavana reminds us (gives us an idea) of the Bhavaiui, just as 
in ordinary parlance. And, through positive and negative concomitance, 
some people hold that this (Bhavana is the denotation of the affix) in 
“ gajsta ” ; others hold it to be the denotation of the verbal root (“ yogi ”) 
as aided by tho proximity of the affix ; others again hold it to be the denota¬ 
tion of both (root and aiftx) together, inasmuch as it is by means of both 
together that we comprehend the Bhavana ; and because, just as we have 
no comprehension of the Bhavana by means of the words PSkcif etc., so 

Since the two are totally different the Inference of truthfulness cannot mean 
the Inference of the meauing of the sentence. 

Hfl And as snoh, inasmuch as the appearance of tlie cognition of the meaning of 
the sentence has been shown to bo brought about by moans other than Inference—‘i.e., 
by the meanings of words, this cognition cannot in any way bo benefitted by Inference. 

£45.860 " v er y little use ’’—all that we want ia the signification of the Bhivtw*, 

Without which the meaning of the sentence cannot be complete. And it does not 
matter whether this Bhiivauft be signified by oue factor of the word or by both; so 
long as we have the signification of tho Bhavana it does not matter whence we get at i.. 
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too, wo have none by the verbal affix in “j oacati" etc. But, as a matter 
of fact, since It is very little use to differentiate (as to which special factor 
signifies the Bhavana), we may hold whatever wo like with regard to the 
(signification of the Bhavana by the) words H pacati" etc., (be it either by 
the root alone or by the affix alone, or by the two together). 

251-252, And inasmuch as this (BhiivanS) only signifies the End, the 
Means and tbe Process, in general, —it stands in need of a particularization 
(of these generic entities), which can be got at by means of other words 
(*■ snarya,*' f.i.). And, on the, other hand, the svarya (Heaven), having 
been cognised (by means of the word “ kUmah — desiring) as the object (of 
desire) stands in need of the Bhavana (for its accomplishment). Hence, 
on the ground oE proximity of the aSH in “ yafSta ” as signifying the 
BhavatiS, and the word “ svarga ” signifying the end or object and 
capability (based upon mutual requirement, as shown above), we conclude 
that there is a certain relation between the two. 

258. Having its relation (with the end) thus ascertained, the Bhavana 
further requires the means (by which to attain that end). And, as a 
matter of fact, there can be no such action (or performance) as has not its 
means such as is denoted by the Verbal root, 

25A Aud the denotation of the root, in the shape of the u ytlga 1 ' or 
sacrifice—even though not ending in the lustra mental affix, yet, being in 
contact with the Bhavana—stands in need of an end (for which it would 
be the means). 

255. And on the ground of extreme proximity bet ween the root y tji, 
in “yajSta as signifying the sacrifice as the means, and the word “ svarga " 
as signifying the Heaven as the end, we conclude that there is a connec¬ 
tion between these two. And in order to show this clearly the aforesaid 
sentence is explained as “ yagena svanjam bhavaySl " (clearly pointing 
out the fact of the “ y/lga ” being the means, by means of the Instru¬ 
mental ending). 

256. (This explanation is not improper, since) just as the word “ aupa- 
gaca is explained as 11 the child of Upagu ” (ffpagoh upatyum) where the 
genitive is not present in connection with the word “ Upagu *’ in the ori¬ 
ginal word (bat is added in order to clearly point out the relation between 
Upagu and the child), (so in the present ease also). 

25/. As a matter of fact, the character of being the means is not 
imparted by the instrumental alone; inasmuch as even if such character 
be denoted by other men,- s, such denotation cannot be, in any way, 
contradicted (and set aside) by it (the Instrumental). 

258, Even though the Root is recognised as signifying the means, yet 

There m be no Bhavana whose menus is not denoted by tbe Knot, 
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it cannot hare the Instrumental ending, because it is not a noun, as tlio 
word “ yflga ” is. 

259. Therefore the instrumentality of the root “ yaj t,” which is com¬ 
prehended through the (expressive ) potentiality of words, is explained by 
means of' the word “ y&gena” inasmuch ns the root could not be used 
alone by itself (to show its instrumental character). 

260-261. Similarly, standing in need of the manner (of its fulfilment) 
the Blmvnnti refers only to the Process. And the Process too, standing in 
need of something to bo fulfilled, is restricted (related to the particular 
Bliivaua), through capability and proximity, on the ground of the impossi¬ 
bility of any other explanation (of the character of the Process and the 
B lift vault, and the relation between these). And the Process is such as 
may be obtained from the same sentence (as in which the Bliuvaua 
appears) or from other sentences. 

262. (And there is no incongruity in this, bemuse) just as the Base 
and the affix stand in need of one another, and just as one vvoid titauds in 
need of another word,—so, in the same manuer, would a sentence stand in 
need of another sentence. 

263. Without a process, the means do not accomplish any results. 
Otherwise (i.e., if the Bliavana of the Jyotiahtoma and the means, in the 
shape of the particular sacrifice did not require a statement of the process, 
then) tho declaration of the minor sacrifices the ‘Prayaja’ anti the reat 
(which make up the Jyotishtoma sacrifice) would be fruitless. 

264. Because, rather than make these minor sacrifices have any other 
use, it is far better to make their use lie in the help that they impart to tho 
means of the Bhavana of a certain definite result,—inastouch as the means 
stand in need of such help, and the proximity (of the declaration of the 
Prayajas to the Jyotishtoma) leads to tho same conclusion (that the 
Piayajas constitute the process whereby tho ‘ Jyotishtoma’ is to be per¬ 
formed). 

265. The three factors (Moans, Process, and Result) mentioned in 
connection with the same BhavauS, subsequently, come to stand, with re¬ 
gard to one another, in the relation of mutual atixilliaries (the one fulfill¬ 
ing the requirement?; of the other’ and so on, amongst all the three), 

26G, Tho Bh avail a requires (to know) the means that would bring 
about Its result, and also what (process) would help the Means,—thus re¬ 
quiring'all the three factors intertwined with one another. 


StW.381 For the Process it is not absolutely necessary to be mentioned in. the same 
sentence with the Bhavana, &u. 

38S It cannot be eaid that the Bliavana appearing in one sentence could not staDd 
in need of the Process mentioned in another sentence. 
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267. Similarly in the case of such sentences aa <L bring the white 
cow," there is mutual requirement based upon inseparability. And thf, 
mutual relation (between the class “cow” and the property “white") is 
due to the fact of their being connected with the same action (of bring¬ 
ing), 

268, And the fact of the ’properly qualifying the dans iu based upon 
the individual object ( white cow ) ; as the one (class) inheres in the object 
which is qualified by another (the property of iohdtmem) t with reference to 
the same action (of bringing). 

26P. And tlie fact of both inhering in the same object as their sub¬ 
strate, is due to the fact of their being taken up by an action, which does 
not stand in need of any other object. And, as such, there is no mutual 
interdependence (between the fact of both having the same substrate and 
that of one being the qualification of another). 

270. And the mutual effect produced by one upon the other (on ac¬ 
count of their inhering iu the same substrate) is naturally of help (in ascer¬ 
taining their relation). And as for the exclusion of the cows of other 
colours, this indirectly follow? (from the relation ascertained, for the time 
being, as subsisting between whiteness and cow). And hence (it must be 
admitted that) there is no discrepancy in the relation (among Nouns and 
Verbs, Ac., as appearing in a sentence). 

271, Though the noun “emu” and tho adjective 'white’ by them- 
selves separately, having unlimited general applications, render many sen¬ 
tences possible, yet on account of their mutual exclusions (when appearing 
in the same sentence) we have the idea of that single sentence. 

Ml “ Inseparability ”— i-6., the claws '« Cow 1 ’ denoted by the word “Cow” stands in 
need of a specification, inasmuch as the action of “ bringing ” is inseparable from indi¬ 
vidual cows {on account of the impossibility of its belonging to the chtss); and the 
property “ white ” supplies this need. Similarly, the property “ white ” stands in need 
of something to which it would belong, inasmuch ns the property could have no existence 
separately from a certain class of individuals j and this noed is supplied by the word 
<. cmv >> Thus, just us in Vedic sentences, so in ordinary sentences, the connection among 
tho various words {composing the sentence) is dno to mutual requirement, the olives 
wanting the property end the property wanting the class for its substrate. 

This refers to the objection that the relation of the qualifier and qualified may 
be due to their inhering in tho same substrate. But whence this inherenceP If it be 
aaid to bo due to the aforesaid relation thou there is mutual interdependence. 

ItO « Exclusion ”—This is in reply to the objeotion urged in K. 37, 

Sit in the sentence "bring the white oow,” the word "bring” denotes the class 
« bringing,” and indicates individual bringings, belonging commonly to all cows—black 
red, &o. Tho word “cow" too (ending in the accusative, denotes accusatives to general 
andas snob indicates any aniion in general of which it would be the object). So also the 
word "white’’ in the accusative. Bat when all those words are taken together, and 
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272. Therefore even though this (cognition of a single sentence) is 
not a case of Inference based upon positive and negative concomitance,— 
yet the fact of the sentence having only one meaning exclusively (which 
would have been the sole result of the Inference) is got at by other means 
(i.e.y by the close proximity of the words). 

273. Injunctions as well as Prohibitions function properly when they 
have got at the fully-equipped Bhavana a BhSvauS endowed with all 
its three factors), as signified by a conglomeration of words (composing the 
sentence) and of sentences (such as serve to lay down the processes help, 
ing its means). 

274. Though the Injunction refers properly to the BhgvanS untouch¬ 
ed by anything else, yet, on account of sheer incapability (of pointing to a 
Bhavana entirely by itself, without any of its factors), it does not 
end in that (Bhavana) alone (but also points to its other factors, inasmuch 
as there can be no idea of the Bhavana without that of its factors also 
cropping up at the same time). 

275. The Injunctions serve to urge parsons towards certain actions 

to be performed; and people do not perform the Bhavana, alone, apart 
from its factors. , . 

276. Therefore, even though the Injunction has its function and 
form well started, yet it continues to stand in need of something until the 
Bhavana reaches its full capacity and has no requirements (i.e,, when if 
has been fully equipped with all its factors, and as such has no require¬ 
ments uri fulfilled). 

forming one sentence, the action of bringing signified by the mot comes to be cognised 
as the same which is signified by the aoonsative “cow," us also the word “white,’’ 
Thus ah words come to indicate a single particular case; and the action becomes ex- 
eluded from classes and properties other than the “cow” and “ white;” and the class 
“cow” too comes to be excluded from other actions and properties; and the property 
“whiteness” becomes excluded frotu other classes and notions; and thin bring# us 
to the cognition of tho one sentence, “ Bring the white cow.' 1 

SIS The previous K. having set aside tho objection urged in K. 101-102, the present 
K Erika meets tho objection urged in the first half of 1C. 4. 

*1S And since an Injunction stands in need of all the factors of the Bhavana, it 
cannot be aaid that tho Injunction refers to the Bhavana alone, aud not to its means— 
the sacrifice, Ac. 

i" 6 This explains the “ incapability.’’ It is only when the Sim van a is realised in 
all its -parts— i.e,, when people come to know that each and such a reauli will be 
attained by such and sneh means as aided by such aud such a process, —that we come to 
know all its factors. 

S’™ Though the Injunction begins with referring to the Bhavana purr- and simple, 
yet !t has not its function Fully complete, until the Bhavana has appeared with all its 
factors. 
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277. Even in tha case of Verbal prefixes and N’ipSfcas,—though they are 
always used with other words (Verbs, dse.) (and uever by themselves} and 
as such appear to have no independent significations of their own), yet— 
these must bo admitted to have a certain meaning (of their own), like 
the different members of a compound, on the ground that a certain 
meaning is cognised only when those prefixes are present, and not other- 
wise—(as explained above wit!} regard to N ityasamasu, &c,), 

278. It is no use discussing as to whether these ( Verbal Prefixes, &o.) 
are themselves distinctly denotative, or only servo to manifest a certain 
shade of the signification, of tho root. Because all that wo mean is that 
they have distinct functions of their own (in the signification of a sentence); 
—and this function may bo either in the shape of direct independent deno¬ 
tation, or in that of merely helping (to manifest certain changes in) an¬ 
other (i.fl., the signification of the root). 

279- SO. (As a matter oF fact, we do find independent significations of 
prefixes, <feo,; e.y.) we find that the prefixes, expressing “slight/’ &c., are 
directly connected with nouns; while others signify oei-tain specialities 
through a Verb which is not used (but is suppressed) ; as for instance, the 
words i '^p^ngn' , (slightly yellowish) and “prava jfflJi” (whose age is much 
gone or advanced). 

280- 281. Sometimes “excellence,” (fee., (as denoted by the prefix 
“ pra 11 in prctvwy&sffltt vahuhho >h dukihinflin dudyHt ) are comprehend¬ 
ed and taken ns forming part of the Process, &o„ and as such qualifying the 
Bh Svana. 

281- 282. And though the “front direction” (signified by “abhi" in 
“tibhikrftman*') is a property of the doer (performer), yet it could belong to 
Mie Bhavana, on account of its inherence in one and the same object with 
the Bhiivana (both the Bhavana and the direction inhering in the performer 

811 "Tho root “hr *tato; while “ 7iharn” =» enjoy moot i which latter meaning!*®- 
mains so long a* the prefix “vi" remains, and disappears with it. Therefore it mast be 
admitted that the prefix has ft certain signification which aitera the signification of tho 

root. ' 

mjo Xu ( 'iptoga” wt) find tha mining of the prefix *V 9 (L&* f slightly) dirooUy 

qualifying the norm “PingaAnd in " pravayih” we find that tho prefix “ pra” sig¬ 
nifies •< much gone or advanced," and this threngh tho agency of the root “garni,” which 
however is suppressed in the compound " pravayAh,” which is expounded as “pragatam 
vnyo yasya” (one whose age is much gone or advanced). 

IttJl In the example cited, excellence is recognised as a part of the process of the 
performance of the action in whioh connection anch a dnkshind is laid downs and as 
such it qualifies the B lift vans of such an Injanotion. Another instance in this oonneotiou 
is “abhtkraman juhoti i ” and here the prefix “ abhi 11 is distinctly cognised as signifying 
"i« front of (the saoritioer)” and as each as being part of the Process, and thereby 
qualifying the Bb&yana* 
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of the action), Because the direction cannot be taken ns laying down 
the form and character of the doer only (because this would seive no par. 
pose in the Bhavana; therefore it must be admitted that the front-direction 
qualifies the doer of the Bhavana, 'and as such becomes the process of the 


fulfilment of the Bhavana). 

282- 283. And those (Prefixes) that completely change the expressi ve 

potentialities of the Root, and make it signify a meaning opposite to its 
original meaning (*.?., in the ease of the Prefix “pra” added to the root 
M sfcha H ),—are held to bo mere parts of the Hoot itself, inasmuch as they are 
similar to any other parts of a Root (and as such thoy too have a connec¬ 
tion in the sentence), , 

283- 284 As for instance, the Root “stha” becomes expressive o 

“exoing,” when accompanied by the Prefix “pra,” and (it cannot bo said 
that the prefix "pra” itself is expressive of going, because) wheu the prefix 

“pra” alone is uttered, wo have no idea of “going. 

284- 285. A Verbal root (stha, f.i.) is at first cognised as having a 
generic significance, and this becomes specialised by the addition of the 
Prefixes-, which have both (generic and specific significance). 

285- 286. And the specialisation that is brought about in the Root (by 
the presence of the Prefix) is the appearance of a new significance. (And 
even if the original significance bo altogether rejected, it does not matter, 
because) unless it relinquished the generic (significance) it could never be 


specialised, 

285-286. (Specialisations or qualifications are of two kinds) some are 
qualifications of the signification or denotation itself (as ‘ u the case in 
question, the qualification by “pra” is of the denotation of the root “stha”) 
and some are qualifications of the object denoted by a word (e.g., the word 
“blue” qualifies the object denoted by the word “lotus”); therefore just as 
(in the latter case) we have a rejection of the meaning (of the word “Lotus, 
as unqualified by any colour), so too (in the former case) we would have 
a rejection of the original potentiality (of the root “stha” as signifying 
1 to stay ')• 

287- 288, In the same manner, burning, &c., may also be shown to 
have a connection with cooking ; inasmuch as they form part of the Process 
helping either the cooking itself or its Result (the rice). 

288- 289. Whcu the result to be attained is the cooked rice, then cooking 
is held to be its means; and since the cooking too has no existence unless it 
is performed, it stands in need of another means for itsel f, 

289- 290. And as such means, we have the burning or the fuel. And 


SSl.183 This refntes the objection that tho fuel, &c., oan have no oonoeotion with 
the cooking, through the actioua ot burning, Ac. 

68 
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(wo have fclie necessity of the means for both the rice and the cooking, 
because) the want of a Procoss appertains to all the Means (intervening be¬ 
tween the final result, coked rice, and the first action towards its fulfilment). 

290*291, The Process too can be a Moans with reference to sometliiug 
else; (therefore though burning is tho Process with regard to jBtfceis accom¬ 
plished by Means of Cooking, yet it becomes-the Means with regard to Cooking; 
and thus indirectly the burning becomes connected with the final Re;mH, as 
the Means of its Means), And through the burning, the Fuel boo becomes 
connootod with the cooking (inasmuch as it is only by moans of the burning 
of the Fuel that Onoking can be accomplished). 

291- 292. That an action {cooking, f.i.) should be accomplished by 
means of another action {burning) is not impossible, in accordance with onr 
theory. Because we hold an actio a to bo the means of another (Aotion), 
which (according to us) does not inhere in it. 

292- 293. (The burning is not held to be an independent Result by 
itself brought about by the Fuel, because) what is desired to be accomplished 
by moi is of the Fuel ia not the mare burning, which appears only as a 
necessary aocompanimout of the .Fuel (avid Fire) Ac*, brought together for 
the purpose of Cooking. 

293- 294. Though these (Fuel, Ac.) are agents (of the action of 
burning, Ao.), yet they become endowed with Instrumentality, Ac., with 
regard to cooking : inasmuch as (though their original potentiality lies in 
being the agent of burning, Ac., yet), with regard to other actions, othd' 
potentialities (Instrumentality, Ac.) appear in them. 

294- 295. With regard to burning, Ac., they are hold to have, by them¬ 
selves, the independent character of the agent; and it is only when the 
agent (who cooks) is oognisant of this Independence (of their active 
functions), that he uses them (in cooking). 

295- 296. But when they thus come to bo employed, they become de¬ 
notative of Instrumentality, Ac., on account of the suppression (of their 
active functions) by the newly-appeared principal active function oi 

". y /' f 'p 2*t; 

S91.SBS In asserting one Action to bo the means of another, we do nob mean that the 
one hi Acres in ,the,other j V.e,, to say we do not hold an action to be the material cause of 
another actio is, inasmuch na it is only a substance that can be a material cause. There' 
■'ore there is no harm in asserting nu action to be a means (not a material cause) of an¬ 
other (fiction • 

S9S-35- Burning is only an accompaniment of the Moans and can never he an end de* 

aired in itself. 

SSS.e* This .shows that it is npt impossible for the same noun to have different char¬ 
acters and couseqnenfc case-endings, 

iStt sss it ia only when the man knows that the faol will imro, and the Vessel will 
contain the rice, that he uses these in the act of cooking. 
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Devadatta (who is tlio agent-in-chief in tho sentence, being the agent of 
Oookiug which is the principal Verb). 

296- 297. However, in cases where thore is no such suppression (of 
the active function of fuel , &o.), we have such expressions as “tho 
Fuels cook” (where the the active character of the Fuel is brought 
to the fore, in order to show, that while all other circumstances wore 
against the accomplishment of the cooking, it was solely throng!) the ex¬ 
cellent burning of the Fuel that it has been accomplished). 

297- 298. Even though (the Active and the Instrumental characters 
are) cognised by moans of quo and the same word, yet one is held to bo more 
predominant than the other (and there is no contradiction in this);—aa wo 
2nd, in the case of Verbal affixes (the Imperative, Ao.)> where the Bhavana, 
and tho Number ot the Nominative of tho action are both denoted by the 
same (Vorbat affix) (and yot the Bhavana is its primary denotation, while 
the other is only secondary). 

298- 299. Therefore, it must be admitted thao the Nominative Agent is 
that whose action is primarily expressed by the Verba! root (t.a., one to 
whom the action denoted by tho root primarily belongs); while those that 
havethoir functions subsidiary to this (principal action) have the character 
of the Instrumental, &c. 

299- 300. Then all these (Fuel, Burning, die.), having functions sub¬ 
sidiary to the principal action (of cooking), are related to this principal 
action, as forming parts of the Process of the Principal Action. 

300- 301. There is a contradiction of the real character of things by 
either Negation or Doubt; inasmuch as what tho negative denotes is ab¬ 
sence at some particular time, the Present, f.i, 

301- 302. And further, tho negative, when in contact with a Nona 
or a Vorb, denotes another (Noun and Verb, and not, a Negation); and in 
such cases what is denoted is one object, as differentiated from another 
object (the latter being the one to which the negative is attached); and 
thus (tho form or object) is a positive entity, and as such, quite compatible 
(with the affirmative character,of the sentence). 


stt.fttt i n the same manner, there would be the same comparative predominance 
°r superiority in the various functions—Nominative, Instrumental, &c., of the Fuel. 

*93. W As iu the case of “tho Fuels cook,” where greatest prominence bein^ given to 
the action of the Fuel, this appears in the Nominative. 

SOO.fOi This refutes the objection that the negatives can have no connection in the 
sentence, inasmuch as they express either Negation or Doubt, both of whioh go against 
the principal Action. The sense of tbiR K&rikS is that'the sentence “ the jar is not” 
( loei not deny the existence of the Jar at all times (and only then could the objection 
hold) ; hat all that it signifies is the absence of the jar at the present rmnuMt} add oer- 
tainly this does not contradict anything. - i . 
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302-303. And when the negative appears in connection with Verbal 
affixes, what it denotes is the rejection of Ideas that are either unknown, or 
doubtful, or altogether mistaken (being contrary to what is really desired to 
be conveyed). 

803-304, As for instance, when there is a doubt as to whether a cer¬ 
tain object exists or not, tho negative (attached to the Verb “exists’') re¬ 
jects its existence, which is one factor of tho doubt; or, it may be taken as 
denoting non-existence, which is a real entity in itself (and not a negation 
at all). 

304- 805. And one who has not understood (a previous assertion 
of the negation of a certain object), comes to understand tho non-existence 
(of such an object) (when he finds the negative in contact with it) (thus tho 
negative having its function in the removal of Ignorance), While, one who 
has ail along understood tho object to exist, has his mistaken idea removed 
(by the negative, which, in this case, serves to bring about the rejection of 
a mistaken idea). 

305- 306. Because, in this latter case, the Idea of existence disappears 
of Hself, on account of its being contradictory to the subsequent cognition 
of non-existence (denoted by the Negative),—just as our previous cognition 
of tho Mirage (as being a sheet of water) (disappears of itself, when snb“ 
sequently we come to realise its real non-existent character). 

306- 307. This is the case (with the denotation of die negative) oven 
in cases where the means of cognition is not mere “Negation" (i.e., also in 
cases of ‘Sense-perception,” &c.),—as for instance, in the case of the post 
(perceived as a man); in all such cases also, the Negative serves to reject 
Ignorance, and doubtful and mistaken notions in the case of the post, the 
subsequent negative—“ this is not a man' ’ —serving to remove the doubt, as 
to whether the object seen by the eye is a post or a man. 

307*309, And, as a matter of fact, inasmuch as wo have already (tin- 
under ‘'Negation") established “Non-existence" to be a real entity, it is 
similar (in all respects) to the jar, &c. And it is not at all negative in its char- 
actor; because, so long as the negative does not appear in contact with a 
certain positive declaration, it is not a proper negative at all. And (it is not 
necessary that the negative should always appear in contact with some 
positive declaration, because) it is not necessary that a negation must al¬ 
ways bo preceded by a previous affirmation (and even when it is so pre¬ 
ceded, the signification of the Negative lies in the removal of Ignorance. 
Doubt and Wrong Ideas, as explained above). 

309-310. And, as a matter of fact, a word (“Jar" f.i.) does not denote 

tev.Sie if the word “jar” itself signified existence, then the addition of “is" would 
be useless. 
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the existence of such an object; inasmuch as what; a word d«notes is only the 
class (“ Jar”), irrespective of existence (or non-existence) Ac, And it is oo 
account of this alone that the use of the word “is” becomes possible (in 
connection with the word “ Jar”). 

311- 312. No one ever wishes to Bpeak of either the existence or 
the non-existenco of the Class, (because this is eternal and ns such ever 
existent). These two (existence and non-existence) are the qualifications 
of the individual which is indicated by the Class. Therefore there can 
be no contradiction between the negative and the directly denoted 
meanings of words (inasmuch as this latter is the Class, while the non- 
existence signified by the negative belongs to the individual). 

312- 818. Even in cases (as “the jar exists not”) where having used 
the word “exists” (signifying existence), one uses thu negative (signifying 
iion-existence)) (there is no contradiction, inasmuch as) the latter 
constitutes a specitication of the former, and hence (the idea produced 
by the latter) serves to set aside that previously produced by the former 
(and there would be a contradiction only if both wero cognised to bo true 
at the same time). 

313- 314. Or, the word “ exists ” may be taken as bringing about the 
remembrance of a previously-cognised existence (of the object); and 
when the negative specification is added, it gives rise t,o the idea that 
that which existed previously does not exist note (and there is no self-contra¬ 
diction in this). 

314- 315. And as for the nogativo Appearing in connection with an 
injunction—-as in <f Do not kill,” “ do not drink,”— such a negative has not 
a negative signification,—all that it does is to prevent people from doing 
such and such an act (and there is no contradiction in this). 

315- 317. The ideas of negation, as those of affirmation, appear in 
quite another manner—inasmuch as they bring about the specification 
(in the shape of negation) of a certain definite external object. While, 
on the other baud, the functions of Injunction and Prohibition load to 

8i*.lS Thus then there can be no contradiction in the sentence '' the jar is trot,’’ 
Because just as the additem of "is” to the word “jar" signifies the existence of an 
individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the word); so the addition of “is not'* 
denotes the non-existence of the individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the 
word " jaT "). 

“p 0 not bill” does not mean the negative of killing, but it serves to prevent 
people from killing to which they may have been tempted by avarice, &u. 

8U.&I1 tn the oa-so of ordinary negations—such as “ the jar is not"—the negative 
gives the idea of the non-existence of the jar, which is an external object j whereas 
when the negative appears with an Injunction—thereby constituting a Prohibition— 
all that it does is to bring about an internal determination on the part of the hearer, 
Therefore there can be no similarity between the two, 
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h certain cleteriaination in the mint! (of the person addressed))—inas¬ 
much as they- respectively serve to urge and prevent a certain Bhav&nS 
(of the mentioned results) which ia yet to be produced, ■ and has had no 
previous existence. 


317- 318. Option (rikulpa) too has its object in the two objects of these 
{Injunction and Prohibition). If it (the option) be with regard to such 
causes of action as have been previously enjoined, then it implies 
prohibitions (of one of them) ; arid such an option has its end iu prohibition ; 
while if it be with regard to those that are not recognised as enjoined, 
then it implies tho faot of their being an object of Injunction (and such 
an option has its end in Injunction). 

318- 319, It is impossible for us to have any cognition of two contra¬ 
dictories (Injunction and Prohibition, f.i.) simultaneously, (at one and the 
same time), (ereu when they aro mentioned as alternatives). What is 
possible is that there may be au operation of these (contradictories) by 
alternation (and in this there can be no contradictou, which is possible only 
if there be one idea of two contradictories at one and the same time). 

319- 321. And—either in the Veda, or in ordinary parlance—there can 
be no option with regard to those (contradictories) of which ons is known 
(as enjoined) while tho other is unknown. And where the two alternative 
factor’s aro different objects—as in the cases of “Is this a post or a man P” 
and “Is he going or staying?”—the word “or” signifies, not option but 
doubt; inasmuch as with regard to definite objects there can be no option 
(which is possible only with regard to alternative courses of conduct). 

321- 322. As a matter of fact, Prohibition, &a,, are possible only with 
regard to external objects; and nothing such is possible with regard to au 
Idea which is all in itself. 

322- 323. Because (in tho case of “Jar is not”) the Idea (of existence) 

Ml It is mow shown that there is no'contradiction in tho nso of words expressing 
option—suoh as “ or," &c. 

810.8*] <• And where, &c.’'—Up to this it has been proved that there is oontr&diotfon 
in an option with regard to caushe of conduct. It is now shown that with regard to 
definite objects, there can be no option. 

8SL88 It has boon urged by tho Haaddha that tho contradictions above refuted ap* 
ply to one who holds the external reality of objects, and not to the Banddha Idealist, It 
in now shown that the fact if to the contrary, tho impossibility lying only when tho deno¬ 
tations of words lira held to consist of Ideas and not of any external objects. And it has 
been just shown that there is no contradiction if tho denotations of words be external 
objects. 

8S3.S3 According to ns what is set aside by the negative is the mistakon cognition of 
objeofg. As for the Idealist, what can it be that is rejected by the negative? Rejection 
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which baa been produced (by the word “is") cannot bo held to bo 
not produced at the same time (and it is this non~productdon of the Idea- 
alone, that can, according to you, be the denotation of the ‘not') (and 
hence a negative sentence involves a contradiction only when the signifi¬ 
cations of words are made to lie in Ideoa alone). If it be held that the 
negative serves to destroy the previous Idea (of existence), then, wo reply, 
that) aa for destruction, this would apply equally to true and false 
Ideas. 

323-3214, On the other hand, for one who holds the external reality 
of objects, an Idea, wliioh is contrary to the true state of (external) things 
(sb perceived by tho eye, <6o.), is said to bo false; (and since he has this 
standard of falsity), there is every possibility of the rejection of a previous 
Idea '(f.i., that of existence brought about by the word “is”). 

824-3*25. Even in this case, it is not the form of the previous cogni¬ 
tion that is either rejected or expressed (by the subsequent cognition). 
What is done by the subsequent cognition (brought about by the negative) 
is that the previous cognition is deprived of its fruits, in the shape of the 
abandonment (or acceptance) of objects. 

325-320. Though for different people, dilferout conceptions are pro¬ 
duced by a single sentence, yet we hold that of conception, as also of the 
sentouoe, the object must bo external (since the conception too is of some 
object, and this cannot but be external). 


is either in tho shape of non-production or in that of destruction. The former is 
not possible; because one that lias been produced, cannot he non-produced. And as 
for destruction, if suoh roj notion be admitted, then true and false Ideas would all ho 
equally liable to rejection, inasmuch as according to the Bauddha all Ideas are being 
destroyed every moment. And when all Ideas tho a become equally rcjeotible, there 
can be no standard whereby to judge the truth or falsity of ideas, inasmuch as the 
only such standard is supplied by the faot that true Ideas are never rejeoted, while 
false ones always am. 

b84.?6 go i on g a g the negative has not been added, we hnvo the cognition that the 
jar stmts,and so we set about taking hold of it in that place, rmd abandon its search 
elsewhere. Aa soon aa the negative is added the cognition produced by this sets aside 
the form or cognition, and our conduct coasos to be regulated by the previous cognition 
which thus becomes deprived of its result (the result of sou Lances being tho regula¬ 
tors of the conduct of the hearer). 

Wt-'W This refers to the view that the meaning of tho sentence is the conception 
(or mental imago) In the mind of the hearer,—-as otherwise, from a single sentence, differ¬ 
ent people could not understand different tilings; this could nob be possible if exter¬ 
nal objects formed the meaning-* of sentences, beoause all external objects are perceived 
alike by all people. Tim sense of the reply as embodied in this Karika is that though the 
mental conception produced by one sentence is diverse in different persons, yet wo hold 
that both of the sentences rmd of ;he conception, the object exists in the external 
world. 
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326- 327. If by conception being the object of a sentence, you menu 
that conception ia either the purpose or effect of the sentence,—then that 
does not in any way go against us. 

327- 328. The real denotation (of the sentence) consists of that exter¬ 
nal object, which is referred toby the ideas produced by the mu-da (com¬ 
posing the sentence)—ideas which are incapable of having themselves for 
their objects (and as such standing in need ol external substrates). 

328- 329. We have already explained that the cognition (produced by 
words and sentences) is other than “sense-perception,” and refers to ob¬ 
jects past, present and future; and as such non-proximity (of the external 
object) cannot constitute a discrepancy. 

329- 330, And as for the diversity of the cognitions (produced by a 
sentence, f.i., “there is a tiger on the road ”) of cowards and brave persons 
(the former construing the sentence to bo a warning, while the latter tak¬ 
es it to be an encouragement) is duo to (the difference in) their previous 
impressions (and character),—juat as the ideas of foul mass (lovely mmanr 
and food , produced, with regard to a single woman, in the minds of an 
ascetic, an amorous person, and in carnivorous cannibals, respectively). 

330- 331. Inasmuch as it is al ways denoted by the Verbal affix, (and 
as such is present either clearly or otherwise in overy sentence), the deno¬ 
tation of a sentence must be admitted to consist in the Bhavana, tinged by 
the denotations of various nouns expressing properties^ classes, &o. 

iiss.n Wo also admit that a sentence ia uttered with a view to—and for tiro purpose 
of—producing ft conooption (of its meaning) in the mind of the hoaror, 

s»l.3W The incapability of Ideas to have them solves for their objects has been proved 
n.ider “Nira latnhanavada,” This Karikn shows that according to our theory J,he 
purpose of the sentence is the idea produced by tho words; hut since the idea too 
cannot but he without substrates in the external world, the existence of such external 
objects must be admitted. 

SJ8.M8 This refers to the following objection i “ It is not possible for objects that 
sre past to be of any use in the ideas produced by words; because you bold these objects 
to be the cause of the ideas; and it is ft well-known foot that, when the cause iB not at 
hand, the effect is not possible. Therefore it must bo admitted that the denotation of 
the sentence consists of the conception independently of acy external objects.’’ 
The sense of the reply is that the proximity of the cause ia necessary only in sense- 
perception, and not in other moans of right cognition, all of which latter refer to nil ob¬ 
jects, past, present and future. And since verbal cognition is something other than 
sense-perception, non .proximity of objects cannot bt< any discrepancy. 

W.6S0 Juat aa with regard to a single objeot, there is a diversity of ideas, so too in 
a single sentence different sorts of people will have different ideas. 

sw.Rt Having proved that nothing else can form the denotation of the sentence, the 
author declares that it ia the Bhdvana that forms each denotation. Becanso it ia to 
this that the nouns, &o., become related on account of the BhSvaua being always recog¬ 
nised at the principal factor in the sentence. And even whon the denotation of the 
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331-332, And this liliamua is the object of a. single cognition, which 
is of a variegated 'diameter, and which is brought about by a variegated 
conglomeration of the impressions left by t ho meanings of the words (com¬ 
posing the sentence). 

S3 2- 333, Tims thou, the connection among the words and their 
meanings is for the sake of this (Bhavaiitt, which has been shown to be the 
principal factor in a sen to ace }, Nor can the intervention of a word (be¬ 
tween tho meaning of mo word and that of another) boa bar to the connec¬ 
tion (of the meanings of words). 

333*834. Because a (real and successful) intervawr is stud to be that 
alone, which is of equal strength (with the two factoid sought to be con¬ 
nected), and, which lias no connection (with them'; while in the case in ques¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the words are subsidiary to their meanings, (hoy could 
not interrupt any connection among their primaries, tho meanings of words. 

334- 335, Because when one meaning has been comprehended (by 
means of a word), the other meaning too requires a means (in the shape of 
the word denoting it) by which it could be comprehended (and as such 
the infcej.’venliou, of this latte v word between these two meanings, is a 
necessity, and hence it does not interrupt, but only helps, the connection 
between them), And thus, inasmuch as the meanings stand in need of the 
words, these latter too acquire a certain relation (with the meanings; and as 
such being themselves related, the words cannot interrupt any connection 
among their moan tugs). 

335- 33(3. Thus it becomes established that words too have a certain 
connection in the denotation of sentences; hence it must he admitted as set¬ 
tled that tho denotation of the sentence is always preceded (and brought 
about) by the denotation of the words (composing it). 


336-337. Wu do not accept the sentence itself as evolving into the 

Bhavftti't, is not complete, ouaccount of tho absence of any Verb clearly mentioned, even 
then it is always present, being denoted by Verbal affixes, without which no sentence is 
complete, and which is always understood, 

K-1.83S Tho B Havana as tinged by tho denotations of nouns, &o., is cognised by means 
of a cognition which ia brought about by a simultaneous remembrance of the meanings 
of previous words— 1 which being fchns remembered simnUaneously form by themselves 
a composite whole, which, on account of its beiug mado up of tho impressions loft by 
various words, ia of a variegated character, And inasmuch aa the Bha van's is Qognieftct 
by means of each a variegated cognition, it is only natural that it should havo a variega¬ 
ted character. 

638.80* Tho real 1 intervener’ is explained in the Second Adfiyaya, Being subsidiary 
they are weaker, and as subsidiaries they are not devoid of all connection with the 
meanings, &o. 

sis.ti vVith this begins the refutation of the theory that it is the impartite sentence 
69 








form of a denotation of the (same) senfceuce; because wo bare already 
proved (under “ Sense-perception”) that fhe denotation of a sentence is 
liever cognised as identical with the sentence. 


337-340. And further (the sentence being impartite, Us dehdtatiou 
would also be impnrtite, and consequently) wo could not properly have 
the occasional facts (of the supplying of ellipses, tfcc,), which are based upon 
the meanings of the words (composing the sentences); and we have, in ordi¬ 
nary parlance, instances (I) where there is a requirement [of only one fac¬ 
tor of the sentence; as when one says “ close;” the person addressed desires 
to know what is to be closed, and then the other adds “the door,”—thus 
the tWO factors of the sentence “close the door” are separately uttered and 
comprehended ] and (2) when there are questions with regard to unknown 
Words “ Pika” &e., [as on hearing certain people talk of the mcloo, one 
who does nob know what is mean t by the word “cuckoo,” asks “wliat is a 
cuckoo P” where it is only oue factor of the sentence that has to be known, 
apart from 1 he others]; and all this would become false (if the sentence and 
its meaning were impavfcifce wholes). Nor can such usages be explained by 
assuming (parts of the sentence and its meaning, which have no real exis¬ 
tence, but are assumed for tho sake of explaining the above usage); because 
we do not find the meanings of sentences brought about by the as¬ 
sumption of the ‘hare’s horns’; autl, further, we have already explained 
that there can be no reality in a denotation comprehended by unreal (and 
lion-existing) means. (Hence if the denotation of sentences were compre¬ 
hended by means of unreal parts assumed for the purposes of explanation, 
such denotations could not be real). And, as a matter of fact, we have 
never found that which is itself unreal and non-existing to be a proper 
means of anything. 


340-341. The Siltra declares the incapability of the sentence to 
denote meanings, which are all denoted by the words; and the reason (for 

itself ns a whole which evolves Itself into Yed&ntie denotation, which, thus, is nothing 
beyond the sentence itself, 

mM:, i n fact, that which itself has no existence emu never ho the means of any 
thing. If there could be the assumption of an unreal factor of areal thing (as of parts 
of sentences according to you) thon wo could as reasonably assume horns for the hare 
of which the liar© is real, and we assume as unreal only apart of it in the shape of the 
horns. 

E40.34L This explain© the Swim I — i—2f>, A word can be held to denote something 
only when it denotes something not denoted by some other word. And inasmuch oj 
the denotation of the sentence is got at by means of the words, it is useless and ground¬ 
less to aysum& the denotative capacity of sentences {independently of the words com- 
posing It); 




assorting this in capability) is the fact of tho meanit g of the sentence be¬ 
ing duo to those of tho Words. Or, the satra may be taken as asserting 
the fact of the meanings of sentences being based upon valid grounds,— 
(the meaning of tlio si* Ira being that) inasmuch as the denotation of the 
sentence is based upon the meanings of words, it cannot bo said to be 
n i is taken (as urged by the objector). 

342-343. Though the letters (composing a word) directly denote the 
meanings of words only, yet they do not end in those alone, which, by 
themselves ( £.<?., when not forming parts of sentences), have no use. Hence 
for the purpose of bringing about tho comprehension ol the meanings of 
sentences, the functioning of these (Letters) is necessarily accompanied 
by the denotation of tire meanings of words (composing that sentence), [in¬ 
asmuch as without a comprchonsiou of tho latter, there could be no com¬ 
prehension of tho sentence, the words are as necessary for the sentence as 
for anything else),—just as the burning is ft noccesaary accompaniment ol 
the Fuel, for tho purpose of accomplishing the cooking. 

344. It is as the end or purpose (of the sentence) that Bhavana is 
held to bo its meaning; inasmuch as by the expression u Kriyfi?th5n'i 
(in the sutra ) is meant the “purpose of utterance" (of the sentence). 

345. The expression “white cow" is an instance cited (in the Bbii* 
shya) only for the purpose of showing the relation subsisting between a, 
sentence and its meaning,—and it is not to be taken as a real sentence 
(which must have a Verb, expressing tho “Bhavana ’ as tho purpose of 
the sentence). 

346. Because a sentence is never uttered, apart from its purpose (*.&« 
it is always uttered with a certain purpose); not* is any word—excepting 
the Verb—capable of expressing tho purpose. 

347-348. But (as a majtfcer of fact, there is no contradiction in assort¬ 
ing the expression “white Cow" to be a sentence), it is in suoh expressions 

8 * 8.48 This refers to the objection that when words denote their own individual 
meanings, how can they he said to bn necessary factors of the veda—whioh is made tip 
of sentences ? 

84* This anticipates the objection that, if the denotation of the meanings of words 
also constitute that of tho sentence, tho Bh&vana cannot he tho latter, 1 he souse of 
the reply ia that in saying that Bhavana is the meaning of the sentence, hy meaning wo 
mean purpose, i.e,, it is for the purpose of expressing the Bhavana that a sentence is 
used, whereas the assertion of the meaning of the Bvntence consisting o* those of the 
words refers to denotation pure and simple. By saying that tho sentence is' 1 Kriyartha, 
we mean that the implied meaning of the sentence— Bhavana——is the end or purpose of 
the utterance of the sentence; f/ioiijjh the direct meaning of the 'sentences is that which 
is made up of the meanings of the individual words composing the sentence. This being 
the direct meaning, and Bhavana tho indirect meaning ol the sentence, there is no 
contradiction in our theory. 
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as “cow horse, M —where, wha$ arc denoted by these words are the 
classes “cow” and “horse "—that, if there be no cognition of particular 
individuals, there is a contradiction of the directly denoted (moaning of the 
aforesaid sentence) [inasmuch as the denotation of the .sentence consists of 
individuals, while the sentence “cow horse” denotes; only classes and there 
is no special purpose sowed by the company of the two words]; when 
however (as in the caso of the expression “white cow”) wo comprehend 
both the Class and the Individual as indicated by the words (“white—cow ”), 
(there is a special purpose served in that) wo give up the ideas of “black,” 

&o, (with regard to the individual cow), and hence there is no contradic¬ 
tion of the directly denoted meaning of the sentence (“white cow. 
which must bo accepted to be a sentence). 

349, The Individual having been indicated (by the word “cow”) 
there is a doubt (as to the property of this individual); and whim this 
doubt is set aside by the mention of the word,” “ ’white, ” what (direct 
meaning) can be contradicted P 

350. As a matter of fact, the directly denoted meanings (of words) 
would bo contradicted, in. your theory (and not in mine),—inasmuch as, 
in accordance with your theory, you can have no idea of “whiteness” (at 
the time of comprehending the sentence “white cow”),—holding, as you 
do, the aenteuce to have no connection (with the component words and 
their meanings) and (as such) to have no special purpose (in the col lega¬ 
tion of the particular words). 

35J. The Bhashya passage “it may be the meaning of the sentence, 
Ac,," is an assertion made jokingly; and the aesortion “not everywhere” 
means that it is nowhere (so). 

1*9 if the word “cow ” only denoted the Class, then tliern would be a contradiction 
in thB addition of “white,” which cannot belong to the Class. When however wo have 
the word “cow” denoting the Class and Indicating the individual, thou the word 
“ white " serves the pnrposo of specifying the property of the individual cow ; and ae 
such there is no contradiction, 

5M Tbo BhSshya passage referred to is this! " In a enso where we Conclude that 

the meaning of words having no special purpose, in the shape of the signification of the 
meaning of the sentence, becomes nseiesa (without any denotation), it may be a 
meaning of the sentence, as consisting of the qualified meanings of words •, but this no¬ 
tion of the qualified meanings of sentences is not everywhere.” Here the Bli&shya 
accepts the contradiction of direct denotations, only ns a joke against the other party, 
inasmuch as this contradiction has been explained above, 

The expression “ it is not so everywhere" means that it is not always the case that 
the acceptance of the individuals to be denoted by words is contradictory to their direct 
denotation (which, is in the shape of cZasaes)}--such is not always the case, because, e-S 
shown below, in some case;- the generia denotation is not cognised at all, th-. only cogni¬ 
tion being that of particular individuals. 
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352. Or, inasmuch aff accupativenfsss, &c, falHn with the cognition of 
the basic noun (to winch the accusative mill other affixes are attached),— 
they acquire specific oharactei's (and lose their generic character) ; and as 
such where would remain the direct denotation (that would be contra* 
dieted by the specific denotation of sentences) ? 

353. Neither the basic noun nor the affix is ever used by itself 
(without the other)—and it could be then alone (if they were used by 
themselves) that there could be a cognition o£ generic denotations, as de¬ 
sired by you, 

354 Even in bases where these (Affixes and Bases) are formed by 
themselves, as in "Ad'nm*” &c., f'AdKnna" being only an affix), the; 
are always accompanied (and specified) by the denotation of another, as 
has been shown above (K. 203). 

355*357, In.fact this it the only difference between VYord and Sentence 
on one band, and Base and Affix on the other,—though all of them 
have their parti expressive (of some meaning): As for Words, we 
find them need by thorn selves when they are in need of some factor lo 
complete their meaning [as when it it i*- said " close,' only one word uttered 
in haste, the question is “ what,” the only word enquiring what is to be 
closed, and thott the final reply too is only in ono word, “door in all 
these casCiS, the word used standing in need of something to complete its 
signification], when they are all comprehended independently by them¬ 
selves, as having some specific signification ; on the other hand, the Base 
and the Affix are never found to be used in this manner (by them¬ 
selves); inasmuch as the signification of the Affix in always cognised as 
coloured by that of the Base (and vica varsa). 

863 Ifc has been nhowu that there ia no contradiction. Tfc is now shewn that at the 
time of the utterance of the word “gam," the a .-ensativeneea falle in with the significa¬ 
tion of the “ cow}" and we are not cognisant of the pure generic denotation of die affix 
alone, as apart from the basic noon “g3.” And thus there is no generic denotation of 
the affix which could he contradicted by the cognition of its being specialised with re¬ 
gard to the ‘ cow,’ 

BEB if either the basic uoun or the affix were used by itself then alone could there 
be a generic denotation; but os there is no snob separate use, the latter too on a not be 
cognised. Whenever the noon or the affix is used, it is always the one with the other} 
and as such the generic denotation of each is specified by that of the other j and 
hence even though real, the generic denotation is never cognised. 

864 The meaning of the affix is always specified by that of the Unsc, and rice 
versa, 

866.61 Just Kg words are expressive so are .Boses and Affixes also ; the only difference 
•is that while words can bo used bj themselves alone, Gases and Affixes can never bo so 
used. If the latter were also so used, thtu there would be no difference between Ui»-=e 
and wordsj since these too would have all the character and Junctions of words. 
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358-359. Wlten one sees the white colour, and bears the neighing and 
the clatter of hoofs, we find that Jig has the idea that “a white horse is 
running*” even in the absence of any such. sentence; while, in the absence 
of some idea of the meanings of words we can never have any such .idea 
(as the above). Therefore the assertion of the non-perception of the sen¬ 
tence does not offer any reply to the assertion (of the .Bhaahya) beginning 
with “on account of some mental discrepancy, ” Ac., (explained in the next 
Kai’ika). 

360. Those who, on account of their mental (intellectual) discre¬ 
pancy, do not comprehend the meanings of words, never comprehend the 
meaning of the sentence (composed of these words), even though they hear 
the sentence (distinctly uttered). 

361. Therefore it must be admitted that the meaning of the sentence 
is not denoted by the sentence,—because it (the meaning) is com¬ 
prehended by means of others (£«.., meanings of words), and secondly, because 
even when the sentence is clearly heard its meaning is not comprehended 
(so long as the meanings of words are not known),—just as the generic 
character of the “tree" is not denoted by the word “Pnlaija.” 

362. Evon Letters cannot be held to denote this (meaning of the Sen¬ 
tence.)— firstly, becauso they denote the meanings of those (i.e., of 
words) which are related (in the relation of the denoter) to the meaning 
of the sentenco; and secondly, because oven while these (Lettors) are pre¬ 
sent, they do not bring about any com prehension (of the meaning of the 

36S.B6B The Bhaahya has cited this instance, with a view to show that, inasmuch 
as we have an idea of the signification of sentences, oven in the absence of sentences, the 
signification of sentences mast be admitted to be based, not upon sentence?, but upon tho 
signification of the words composing the sentenco. And in order to show that we have no 
idea of the moaning of the sentence in the absence of an idea of the meanings of words, 
it has urged the case where people that do not understand the words tised—on acconnt 
of some deficiency in their intellect or mind—have no idea whatever of the meaning 
of tho sentence. And in the face of those indisputable facts, it is altogether useless and 
unreasonable to assert that the absence of tho cognition of tho meaning of a sentenre 
is due to the absence of the cognition of ibe sentence itself. This has been shown to 
be false, inasmuch as in tho instance cited, we have an idea of the meaning of tho sen¬ 
tence, “ tho white horse is running," even without any idea of this sentence. Thus 
both by negative and positive concomitance it is proved that the cognition of tho mean- 
ing of the sentence is based upon tho cognition of the meanings of words composing 
tho sentence. 

W1 The character of tho tree is common to trees other than the “PiSa^a” and 
is expressed by the word “Tree and even when one bears the word rt Palana," this gives 
him no idea of tho “ tree” unless he knows that characteristics of the tree belong to the 
Pahffi. 

aw The letters denote the meanings of words, which denote the meaning of the 
sentence. 
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Sentence) (unless the Letters be recognfsod ns forming certain words, the 
meanings ot' which aro known to the heaver),—just as the word “ qi-hafapft." 
dims not signify the class “ tree.” [When “ piAuqapa " denote-, a particu¬ 
lar tree, which is rotated to’ the class 11 tree," and even while the word 
“ qiiiagapa ” is present, we have no idea of the class “ tree/' unless wo know 
that the pwiftijOf? is the name of a particular tree]. 

363-3(34. It is the meaning of the words that denotes the meaning of 
the sentence ,—-firstly because, while the meaning of the sentence is doubt ful 
eneh word is comprehended singly, and it becomes definitely ascertained 
when all the words are (heard and comprehended). together,—just like the 
uprightness and the presence of the crow with regard to the post [when, 
though one of the two facts leaves the matter doubtful, when both are con¬ 
sidered together, they load to the definite conclusion that the object must 
be a post]; and secondly, because the moaning of the sentence is not 
comprehended in the absence of the comprehension of the meaning of 
words,—therefore (for this reason too) the former must be admitted bo bo 
Comprehensible by means of the latter,—just as people hold Sound to bo 
auditory (*,<*., perceptible by the Ear), because it is not perceived when 
the bom so of audition is absent (as in the deaf). 


365-366. The eternality of sentences is to be proved in the same 
manner as tho eternality of the Relation (between words and their mean¬ 
ings) (as shown under 11 SambaudhakshSpaparihara ”). And as for the 
argument (purporting to disprove the eternality of tho sentence) based 
upon tho fact of the sentence being a composite whole,—we ought to urge 
the following counter-argument against it: The study of the Veda is al¬ 
ways preceded by its study by one s Teacher,—because it is mentioned by 
the expression “Vodio study,"—like the Vedic Study of tho present time 
(which is invariably found to bo preceded by its study by one’s Teacher. 

367. This argument would apply to the Mahabhamta also; but it in 
countermanded by the distinct declaration of an author for it (in tho person 
of Vyasa). As for the mention of names in tho Veda (as being those of 
the composers), these must be explained as “arthavada" (purporting to 
show the excellent character of a certain Mantra or rite by coupling with 
it the name of some ftshi known to bo great). 

6*8.91* Those that singly leave a certain matter doubtful and definitely ascertain 
it when considered together, must bo accepted to be the moans of tho cognition there¬ 
of. 

89 M 98 The stndy of eaoh parson being preceded by that of another person, thin 
backward series would go on ad tryfnffttm to eternity, making tho Voda (and the 
sentences composing it) eternal. 
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368. Because no students of the Veda have any idea of its author; 
and as for fc])6 aforesaid “ Arthavadas,” they too cannot be taken as point¬ 
ing to an author (as will be shown below); hence any idea of an author of 
the Veda cannot but bo mistaken, as will be explained below. 

369. So long as these Arthavadas continue to exist in the Veda, 
there can be no assumption of any other grounds (for declaring the fact of 
the Veda having an author) (because, in the presence of aground seemingly 
afforded by the Veda, no other can be assumed); as wo find that even 
the people of the present, day do vivo their notions of an author of tho Veda 
from these (ArtUavadas). 

£49 The sense of this is that in prosecco of these Arthavsihuj, no other ground 
oi,n bo assumed, and ae the Arthftvt'ula is proved below to be incapable of rightly 
pointing to an author for the Veda, all notions of Sttflli an author must bo admitted to 
he ground less, mistaken and false. 


End of tho Chapter on Sentence. 
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APHORISMS XXVII to XXXII. 

ON THE VEDA BEING WITHOUT AN AUTHOR. 

1. Ohj :—“ Finding the Vodio assert ions to bo similar to ordinary 
assertions;, we have a general idea o£ the Veda having an author; and 
this becomes specified by the names ‘Katha,’ dsc,, given to tiio different 
sections of the Veda. 

2. “In the 21st Sutra it has been shown (in the Bit ashy a) that the 
fact of words being caused entities is based npon their having forms; and 
this is equally applicable to the Veda also, inasmuch os it makes mention 
of caused entities (such as the names of certain persons, &c., which can 
never be eternal).” 

3. Reply: —Inasmuch as we have neither any reraemberance nf an 
author nor any need of any such,—no author is wanted for the Veda (as 
shown in K, 366); and since the ideas of particular authorship (as of 
Katha, Ac.) depend upon the general notion (of such authorship), no names 
(such as “Katha” and vhe like) can point to any authors of the T eda. 

4. Inasmuch as the names “Katha, ” tfec., may be explained as signi* 
fying the fact of certain portions of the Veda being explained by such 
people,—these names cannot necessarily point to an author ; specially 
as the affix (iu the word “Katha”) is also laid down (by Panini) as 
denoting the fact of being expounded (by Katha). 

o. And thus Name, being weaker than Direct Assertion and 
the rest, cannot sot aside the facts based upon these latter. And further, 
inasmuch as this (Name) is a part of the Veda, it can never possibly sot 
aside the whole of the Veda (by pointing to the fact of its, having an 
author). 

i The name ‘ Kafka ’ implies that that portion of the Veda lias been composed hy 
Brahman aa of the “ Katha 1 ’ class. This is an explanation of Sutra 27. 

3 This is an explanation of Sutra 28. 

* This explains Sutra 20. 

4 This explains Sutra 30. 

6 If theve be an author of thu Yedn, Direct Assertion, &□., all lose their validity. 
Hence we cannot -base our notion of the author upon Names, which would thereby set 
aside Direct Assertion, &c,, which is aa impossibility. 

70 •" V- ; , ‘ ’ (.* % ••• ' '• *'•' • > 
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6. Or these (“ Katba/' &o.) may bo taken as conventional names, 

given, without any reason, to particular sections of the Veda. And the 
faot of these names (appearing with regard to certain sections of 
the Veda) being only similar in sound, the same words (as signifying the 
fact of being composed by Kafeba, &c.) is not to be denied on pain of any 
punishment there is no law which lays down that the two do not 

resemble in sound only). 

7. Even though the explanation of the Veda is common to all persons 
(and not restricted particularly to Katjha alone), yet the namp may be 
given to certain sections of the Veda, simply ou the ground of the possi¬ 
bility (of its being explained by Eafhal; just as the Jyotishtoma is called 
« VamipasamS ” (though many other S&m&s are chanted in the Jyotish- 
ioma), simply because the particular Sftma “ Vairupa a iso appears in it. 

8. The names “Katba,” &c., indicating the fact of Jvatha, &c., being 
the explainers, are not such as to restrict the applicability of those sec¬ 
tions of the Veda to those teachers alone, inasmuch as all that the name 
docs is to show that the section of the Veda has been explained by that 
particular teacher oIm among others,-—just as the mother of pittba and 
Kapittha is called “ JDittlia’s mother ” (which does not mean that the person 
is not the mother of Kapittha, but that she is also the mother of pittba, 
among others). 

9. The fact that, even though the relation of the section with &\' 
teachers is the same, yet it is named after one of them only, is due to tho 
fact that such naming is not a qualification of the agent ( i.e,, the Teacher) 
and as such it is not necessary to repeat it with regard to all the T cachets) , 
hence the naming (in accordance with Teachers) being (a qualification) for 
the sake of another (i.e. the Sections of the Veda), the mention of only 
one of them is necessary. 

10. Even if the name “ Katfia” were taken as implying the author- 
ship of Ka v ba with regard to the Veda, then too) it is only an already 
existing cause (iu the shape of Ka(ha) that is signified (by the name 
'■ Katba”); and it does not signify tho production of something previously 
non-existent, 

* ‘ Eh t ha * as name of the Veda is not the same as tho word which sign hi as the 
fact of being composed by Katha, bnt resembles it in sound only. 

o Sisco the naming in accordance with oil Teachers, supplies the same qualifica¬ 
tion for the Veda, when this has been accomplished by the name of one Teacher, it is 
not necessary to namo other Teaohcrs—this is the reason why the names of these 
sections are nob in accordance with those of till Toachora of theory. 

1® Even the word " Kafka” as ft name is eternal, and nob created by us j all that w« 
mean by calling the Teds by the name is that we interpret it as signifying the authorship 
of Katba, which too is eternal, being signified by the word " Ki^ha," which is eternal. 
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And (as for the moaning of Vedio sections according to the name of 
only one Teacher, it it* similar to the case where) a certain sacred place, 
though visited by many people, is named in accordance with only one of 

its visitors (auch as Somatirtha,” <fce.). 

1], And if the name (< Ka$ha” ho not due to hnmau agency, then it 
cannot indicate nou-oternalityj and if it be due to human agency, then 
how can its truthfulness be ascertained ? 

12. Or ‘Katha’ as a Class (of Brahman as) is held by us to be eter¬ 
nal; and it is this Class (as denoted by “Katha”) which appears the 
name “ KathaW’ which (means that the particular section of the Veda 
belongs to the particular Class of B rah maims, called “ Katha ” and) 
servos to distinguish that particular section from other sections of tho 
Veda. 

13-14. The Veda naturally abandons the denotation of non-eternal 
meanings,—inasmuch as such denotation is found to be impossible with 
regard to the Veda, by considering alternatives of eternality and non- 
eterrmlity with regard to it. Because if the Veda bo eternal its denotation 
cannot but. bo eternal; and if it be non-eternal (caused ), then it cau have 
no validity (which is not possible, as we have already proved the validity of 
the Veda); and as for the theory thftt the Veda consists of assertions of 
intoxicated (and senseless ) people, this theory has been already rojected 
above—(aud as such the validity and hence the etornality of the Veda 
cannot be doubted.) 

15. Tims up to this place, we havo established by arguments, the fact 
of the Veda being the means of arriving at tho right notion of Dtiarraa. 

After this (in tho succeeding three pfidas), after having divided the 
Veda into its throe sections, we shall explain what is the moaning (aiul 
purpose) of each of these sections. 


27ms ends the chapter on the fact of the Veda net being eont- 
j posed by any author. 


Thus ends the “ MlnuTLnsn-Qlokavartika" of prf Kumarila Bhattii. 

li If the name be given by wan, it cannot be infallible, Ac., and as such this 
name alone cannot authorise the assumption of on author for the \ oda, 

15. l* This explains Sfitra 81. 

IS The three sections of tho Veda are Arthavada,i£ahtra,— Smrifi aud Names treated 
of in pedes 2nd, 3rd aud 4th, respectively. 
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